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ADVERTISEMENT. 


X HE various and lively character of the English periodical publications is in¬ 
disputably unrivalled, not only in America, but in Europe; yet as domestic 
patronage in Eogland is sufficiently liberal to govern the views of their editors, 
English Magazines abound with matter, which loses all its interest, out of the Uni- 
^ ted Kingdom. To procure, therefore, what delights and instructs us, on this side 
N of the Atlantic, we have been obliged to purchase much, in which we could not 

-C have the most remote concern. This has been an objection, and the only objeo 

^\tion that has been experienced, in the republicatioh of entire English periodical 
works in this country ; and it is this, that we proposed to obviate by our present 
plan. Having secured a regular supply of the most popular productions of the 
* Magazine class, issued in London, our first object is to select such of the contents, 
^ and such only, as are calculated to interest readers in the United States. 
n But the exclusion of merely local matter is not the only improvement we have 

had in view. Notwithstanding the acknowledged merit of the London Magazines, 
a perusal of any one will satisfy the most ordinary critic, that they contain papers 
and dissertations of various merit The Atheneum has the peculiar and obvious 
advantage of embracing the most elegant, interesting, and instructive productions of 
several.rival publications, without “ their imperfections on their bead"... such select 
specimens of genius, erudition and research as must please in any country, where 
refinement prepares the mind for 90 UDd instruction and chaste amusement 
In an experiment on our plan, we have now completed the first volume of our 
^ Excerpt and confess ourselves fully gratified with the candour and eocouragement 
~ which have attended our exertions. The novelty of the undertaking, and a natural 
$ fear of something unpleasant, particularly in controversial politics, subjected us, at 
^ first to the necessity of letting the appearance of the publication establish its claims 
v on public patronage. If this judicious caution rendered our enterprise hazardous, 
X in the commencement, the result has given us better grounds of confidence, than 

% could have proceeded from gratuitous favour. The flattering increase of our Sub- 
scribers, we are persuaded, has not been produced by our promises, but by an ex- 
^ amination of our successive numbers. 

Yet we are not so inflated by the approbation which this compilation has re¬ 
ceived, as to presume there is not still room for improvement The abundance of 
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matter before us gives ample seope for nice discrimination. Progressive familiarity 
with our duty, we trust, strengthens our capacity to perform it, while our own 
judgment is aided by an attentive regard to the enlightened taste of our readers. 
Our middle course, between papers too erudite for general interest, and paragraphs 
too trivial for the respectability of such a selection, must become more distinct from 
experience. 

By issuing a number, consisting of forty pages, large octavo, in the beginning * 
and middle of each month, we have been enabled to put our subscribers in posses¬ 
sion of the work earlier than it could be published in monthly numbers. The sat¬ 
isfaction which we understand has been derived from this prompt circulation deter¬ 
mines us to continue the same plan. Eight additional pages of London paragraphs, 
appended to the last number of each volume* atfd eight of indices and title-page, 
will increase the number of pages annually to about one thousand. 

To those who are swelling our list of patrons, we take this opportunity to return 
our cordial thanks ; and not less to those, who by the public expression of tbeir 
approbation have extended the knowledge that such a publication exists. We can 
now, without hesitation, announce that it will be permanent, for the sources from 
which we draw are inexhaustible* the encouragement which we receive is decisive, 
and the present bright prospects of our country promise an increasing partiality to 
such literafy works, as depend on the views and interests of no party, and are ad¬ 
dressed to the good feelings and cultivated taste Of the coamufiity. 

September 15,181 1. 
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“ TALES OF MY LANDLORD.” 

By the Aothor of Wereriy, Gey Mannering, end the Antiquary. 


I T is impossible to read the first sheet 
of this production without a convic- 
tioo that it is by the author of Woverly, 
Guy Mannrring, and the Antiquary, 
though the title-page gives oo such in¬ 
formation. 

The Tales are two in number, and 
are called 44 The Black Dwarf” and 
* Old Mortality.” The scenes of both 
fie in Scotland, and the design of the au¬ 
thor is declared to be,to portray the man¬ 
ners of his countrymen; and they are to 
be followed by others of the same cha¬ 
racter, at a future period. The “ Black 
Dwarf” refers to the state of Scotland in 
the reign of Queen Aone,and “Old Mor¬ 
tality” speaks of its condition during the 
struggles by the Presbyterians in favour 
of the 44 solemo league and covenant,” in 
the latter and of the reign of Charles II. 

The general title of 44 Tales of my 
Landlord” is derived from the circum¬ 
stance, that they are supposed to have 
been collected from the relations of dif¬ 
ferent persons at the Wallace-Inn at 
Ganderclengh. Mr. Peter Pattieson is 
supposed to have been the writer and 
compiler of the tales, who, dying young, 
left them to the cate of Mr. Jedidiah 
Cleishbotham, the schoolmaster, to 
whom be had been usher and assistant. 
B ATBENBUM VO?h 1. 


“ Old Mortality” is a sort of nick¬ 
name, given by the people of Scotland 
to an antiquated Presbyterian, who, 
having engaged and suffered in the strug¬ 
gles of 1679, preserved unshaken his 
zeal for his party, and, in his declining 
years, journied from burial-ground to 
burial-ground with his hammer and 
chisel, renewing the decayed names on 
the tomb-stones of those who bad fought 
and fallen in tbecausehe had reverenced: 
from the details he supplied, Peter Pat¬ 
tieson is supposed to have framed the 
novel which bears his title. 

The man who forms the principal 
feature, and who first excites and after¬ 
wards heads the Covenanters in the bat¬ 
tles of London-Hill and Botbwell- 
Bridge, is John Balfour, of Burley, who 
assassinated Dr. Thorpe, archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s. He is a Highlander, or 
one 44 of the hill-folk,” of uncommonly 
sturdy proportions, and of a mind cor¬ 
responding with his make— undaunted, 
fierce, and zealous to the last degree in 
the holy cause he has espoused. He has 
fled from'the murder he has committed, 
and is sheltered as a distressed traveller 
merely, by Henry Morton, the hero of 
the tale, a young man of benevolence, 
courage, and handsome proportions, 
who is in love with Miss Edith Bellea- 
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ger, the grand-daughter of Lady Mar¬ 
garet Bellenger, and niece to Major Bel- 
leoger. The rival of Morton is Lord 
Evandale, who, though unsuccessful 
with the lady, is, we apprehend, too 
successful with the reader, for he attracts 
even more interest than Morton. 

Henry Morton unites himself with the 
Covenanters, and becomes one of their 
leaders, his associates besides Balfour, 
being the fanatical preachers, who pot 
themselves at the head of the rebels to 
▼indicate the cause against the Prelatists, 
upon whom they denounce, and after 
execute, the most bloody vengeance. 

On the other side, at the head of the 
royalists is Colonel Grahame, of Clav- 
erhouse, afterwards created for his ser¬ 
vices, Viscount Dundee. At the period 
embraced by this story, he is the enter¬ 
prising, courageous, and skilful antago¬ 
nist of Balfour and his zeal-blinded 
friends, and is supported principally by 
Lord Evandale and others. 

The person of the heroine, Edith 
Bel longer, is thus spoken of. Her 
grand-mother, Lady Margaret, is first, 
mentioned:— 

“ Near to the enormous leather vehi¬ 
cle* which we have attempted to de¬ 
scribe, vindicating her title to prece¬ 
dence over the untitled gentry of the 
country, might be seen the sober palfrey 
of Lady Margaret Bellenger, bearing 
the erect and primitive form of Lady 
Margaret herself, decked in those wid¬ 
ow's weeds which the good lady bad nev¬ 
er laid aside since the execution of her 
husband for his adherence to Montrose, 

. “ Her grand-daughter, and only 
earthly care, the fair-haired Edith, who 
was generally allowed to be the prettiest 
lass in the Upper Ward, appeared be¬ 
side her aged relative like Spring placed 
close to Winter. Her black Spanish 
jennet, which she managed with great 
grace, her gay riding-dress, and laced 
side-saddle, had been anxiously pre¬ 
pared to set her forth to the best advan¬ 
tage. But the clustering profusion of 
ringlets, which, escaping from under her 


* The antique coach of the Lord Lieuten¬ 
ant of the county. 


cap, were only confined by a green rib¬ 
band from wantoning over her shoul- 
ders; her cast of features, soft and fem¬ 
inine, yet not without an expression of 
playful archness, which redeemed their 
sweetness from the charge of insipidity, 
sometimes brought against blondes and 
blue-eyed beauties,—these attracted 
more admiration from the western youth 
than either the splendour of her equip¬ 
ment, or the figure of her palfrey.” 

The following is a humorous ac¬ 
count of an old penurious Scotch laird’s 
table and family-party dinner about the 
year 1680 :— 

“ The Laird of Milnwood kept up 
all old fashions which were connected 
with economy. It was, therefore, still 
the custom of his house, as it had been 
universal in Scotland about fifty years 
before, that the domestics, after having 
placed dinner .on the table, sate down 
at the end of the bpard* and partook of 
the share which was assigned to them, 
in company with their masters. Upon 
the day, there fbre,after Cuddie’s arrival, 
being the third from the opening of this 
narrative, old Robin, who was butler* 
valet-de-cbambre, footman, gardener, 
and what not, iu the bouae of Milnwood, 
placed on the table iiwhense charger 
of broth, thickened with oatmeal and 
colewort, in which ocean of liquid was 
indistinctly discovered, by close observ¬ 
ers, two or three short ribs of lean mut¬ 
ton sailing to and fro. Two huge bas¬ 
kets, one of bread made of barley and 
peas and one of oat-cakes, flanked this 
standing dish. A large boiled salmon 
would now-a-days have indicated more 
liberal house-keeping ; but, at that pe¬ 
riod, it was caught in such plenty in the 
considerable rivers in Scotland, that it 
was generally applied to feed the ser¬ 
vants, who are said sometimes to havo 
stipulated that they should not be re¬ 
quired to eat a food so luscious and sur¬ 
feiting in its quality above five times % 
week. The large black-jack, filled with 
very small beer of Milnwood’s own 
brewing, was indulged to the servaots 
at discretion, as were the bannocks, 
cakes, and broth ; but the mutton was 
reserved for the heads of the family,Mrs. 
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Wilson minded; and a measure of. 
ale, somewhat deserving the name, Was 
set apart io a silver tankard for their 
exclusive use. A huge kebbock (a 
cheese that is made with ewe milk mix¬ 
ed with cow’s milk) and a jar of salt 
butter were in common to the company. 

* To enjoy this exquisite cheer, was 
placed at the head of the table, the old 
laird himself, with his nephew on the 
one side, and the favourite house-keeper 
on the other. At a long interval, and 
beneath thesak of course, sate old Rob¬ 
in, a meagre, half-starved serving roan, 
rendered cross and cripple by the rheu¬ 
matism, and a dirty drab of a house¬ 
maid, whom use had rendered callous 
to the daily exercitations which her 
temper underwent at the hands of her 
master and Mrs. Wilson ; a barn-man,a 
white-beaded cow-herd boy, and Cud- 
die, the new ploughman, and his moth¬ 
er, completed the party.—The other la¬ 
bourers belonging to the property, resi¬ 
ded in their own houses, happy at least 
in this, that if their cheer was not more 
delicate than that which we have de¬ 
scribed, they eould at least eat their fill, 
unwatched by the sharp, envious, grey 
•yes of Milnwoo£, which seemed to 
measure the quantity that each of the 
dependents swallowed, as closely as if 
their glances attended each mouthful id 
its progress from the lips to the stomach. 
This close inspection was unfavourable 
to Cuddie, who was much prejudiced 
in his new master’s opinion, by the si¬ 
lent celerity with which he caused the 
victuals to disappear before him. And 
ever and anon Milnwood turned bis 1 
•yea from the hnge feeder to cast indig¬ 
nant glances upon his nephew, whose 
repugnance to rustic labour was the 
principal cause of his needing a plough¬ 
man, and who hfed been the direct means 
of his hiring this very cormorant.” 

After Henry Morton had declared 
his intention to Balfour of Burley to join 
the Calvinisdcal Covenanters, the latter 
introduces him to the council. The 
manner in which business was conduct¬ 
ed at these assemblies, may be judged 
ef from the subsequent extract 

M W« will not, with my consent,’’said 


Burley, “ e ng a g e in a siege that qlay 
oooBume thee. We most forward, attd 
follow ouradv&ntage by occupyiogGlaS- 
gow ; for Lxlo not fear that the troops 
we have this day beaten, even with the 
assistance of ifty k>rd Ross’s regiment, 
will judge it safe to await onr coming.” 

Howbeit,” said Poundtext, “ we 
may display a banner before the Tower, 
and blow a trumpet, md surmmoty them 
to come forthv It may bty they Will 
givef over' the place onto onr raetrcy, tbo’ 
they be a rebellious people. And we' 
will sutmnon the women to come forth 1 
of the# strong-hold, that is, Lady Mar- 1 
ghret Belletiger and her grand-daughter, 
aod Jenny Dennison, which is a girl'of 
an ensnaring eye, end the other maids, ; 
and we will give them a safe conduct,' 
and send them in peace to the city, 
even to the town of Edinburgh. But 1 
John Ghidyill, and Hugh Harrison, and 
Miles Bellenden, we will restrain with 
fetters, even as they, in tiroes by past, 
have done to the martyred saints.” 

u Who talks 6f safe conduct, and of 
peace I” said a shrill, broken, and over¬ 
strained voice from the crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habbakuk,” s$id 
Macbriar, in a soothing tone to the 
speaker. 

“ I will not hold my peace,” reitera¬ 
ted this 9trange and unnatnral voice t 
u is this a time to speak of peace, when 
the earth quakes, and the mountains are 
rant, and the rivers are changed into' 
blood, and the two-edged sword is 
drawn from the Sheath tb drink gore as 
if h were Water, and devour flesh as the 
Are devours dry stubble V* 

u While he spoke thus, the orator 
struggled forward to the inner part of 
the circle, and presented to Morton’s 
wondering eyes a figure worthy of sufch 
a Voice and such a language. The rags 
Of a dress which bad once been black, 
added to the tattered fragments of a 
shepherd’s plaid, composed a covering 
scarce fit for the purposes of decency, 
much less for those ot warmth or cOm- 
fbrt. A Tong beard, as white as snow, 
hung dowo on his breast, and mingled 
with bushy, uncombed, grizzly hair, 
which bung in elf-locks around his wild 
and etaring visage. The features seem- 
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ed to be extenuated by penury and fa¬ 
mine, until they hardly retained the 
likeness of human aspect The eyes, 
grey, wild, and wandering, evidently 
betokened a bewildered imagination. 
He held in his hand a rusty sword, clot¬ 
ted with blood, as were his long lean 
hands, which were garnished at the 
extremity with nails like eagle's claws. 

“ In the name of Heaven! who is he?” 
said Morton in a whisper to Peundtext, 
surprised, shocked, and even startled, at 
this ghastly apparition, which looked 
more like the resurrection of some can¬ 
nibal priest, or Druid, red from his hu¬ 
man sacrifice,than like an earthly mortal. 

“ It is Habbakuk Mucklewrath,” 
answered Pound text, in the same tone, 
M whom tlie enemy have long detained 
in captivity in forts and castles, until his 
understanding hath departed from him, 
and, as I fear, an evil spirit hath pos- 


i» 

sessed him. Nevertheless, ottr violent' 
brethren will have it, that be speaketh 
of the spirit, and that they fructify by 
his pouring forth.” 

The insurgents, as most of our read¬ 
ers will recollect, were defeated with 
great slaughter at Bothwell-bridge ; a 
great number of prisoners are made, 
and among them Morton and Macbriar, 
a young, firm, misguided zealot, who 
had vehemently and unceasingly preach¬ 
ed up the doctrine of cutting the throats 
of the Prelates, for the glory of God, 
The latter is brought before the privy 
council, and the torture of the hoots is 
inflicted upon him, which he bears with 
unshrinking firmness, proclaiming his 
principles to the latest gasp. Morton, 
at the instance of Col. Grahame and 
Lord Evandale, is banished, instead of 
suffering death like the other prisoners. 

Concluded pug e 43. 


THE MAIDEN AND THE ROSE. 

A Pastor*! Tuta. 


TT was during the month when roses 
“** deck the bowers, and win many a 
kiss for rural lovers, that I strayed, in a 
pensive reverie along the borders of a 
limpid rivulet. I reached a spot where 
four weeping willows waved their flexi- 
ble boughs over the gliding stream and 
the spreading turf that clotted the shore. 
A blooming rose-tree grew beneath 
their shade; its flowers were gently 
balanced by the foaming breeze. “ I 
will gather one of these roses,’' I ex¬ 
claimed ; “ I will select the finest for 
my Annette. In adorning her bosom, 
it will awaken pleasing emotions in her 
heart, and to present her with this small 
pledge of my faithful love, will be a 
sew source of delight to my soul.” 

Already my hand touched the flower 
destined for my Annette, when I per¬ 
ceived some characters, half hidden by 
the moss on a stone at my feet. With¬ 
out gathering the flower, I stooped to 
read the inscription ; it was on a tomb 
—the tomb of a young shepherdess. 

Like a rose, she bloomed the short 


space of one day, then drooped her 
head, and died. 

Time had covered the characters with 
moss ; with my hand I pushed it aside, 
and read the following words :— 

44 The maid whose dost these stones inclose. 
Soon shared her lover’s down j 

Death snatch’d them both, and for a rose 
They sleep within this tomb.” 

I remained for some time reflecting 
on the epitaph, and endeavouring to di¬ 
vine the history of these two lovers,when 
a young maiden from a neighbouring 
hamlet approached to draw water from 
the stream on whose brink I stood. She 
guessed my thoughts, and anticipated 
my request... 44 You are, then, acquaint¬ 
ed wkhjtheir misfortunes,” said I.— 
44 Yes,” she replied; my 44 grandmother 
has told me their jnelanchoiy story. Ma¬ 
ny years have passed since they lived ; 
love like theif’s no longer exists in our 
days. Alas! no, it does not,” she rejoin¬ 
ed, and 1 thought by her accents she felt 
but too much the truth of her assertion. 

44 Will you, my fair maid,” said I, 
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a pat down yoar pitcher,and cotne un¬ 
der the shade of these weeping willows, 
beside this rose-tree, and for a few mo¬ 
ments rest yourself on this moss-covered 
stone, and relate to me the history of 
these lovers who were so tenderly attach¬ 
ed.”—She willingly assented, and seat¬ 
ed herself beside me ; leaning on her 
hand, she bent towards the rose-tree,and 
looking sorrowfully at the inscription 
on the stone, one would have imagined 
she had known those of whom she was 
going to speak, and that their remem¬ 
brance caused emotions which almost 
prevented her relating their history; but 
soon recovering herself, she began as 
follows:— 

“ She who has reposed here for a 
hundred years was called Helen ; she 
was the handsomest and wisest shep¬ 
herdess of the hamlet; she had never 
loved any but Charles. Charles’s af¬ 
fections were all centered in Helen. 
Bora at the same time, at the same 
place, they grew beside each other, and 
were united by love like two branches of 
a vine, which meet, entwine, and togeth¬ 
er live and die. Such true lovers had 
never been before seen, and notwith¬ 
standing, so prudent: all Charles asked 
was a chaste kiss, and Helen never re¬ 
gretted the kiss she had given—” Here 
the ingenuous relater paused and blush¬ 
ed.— 4 1 understand you, my fair maid,’ 
said 1: 4 you act like your prudent 
grandmother.’—The amiable girl blush¬ 
ed still deeper, cast her eyes on the 
grass her hand had been listlessly gath¬ 
ering, and then continued her relation. 

44 Who would have thought that jeal¬ 
ousy could have entered into two hearts 
so closely united ? Ah! there is much 
truth in the saying, that happiness lasts 
but for a moment, and that it is in the 
finest day that storms surround us, and 
the thunderbolt deals death. Helen 
thought Charles was faithless; this gave 
the mortal blow to her peace, but she 
would not reproach her guilty lover 
with bis crime. 4 1 will not change like 
him,’ she exclaimed, 4 but I will no 
longer love.’—Then she assumed an 
air of indifference; it was only assum¬ 
ed, for her heart was torn with grief. 

44 Charles, however, who had no sus¬ 
picion of his misfortune, came on the 


morn of a festival, with his usual frank¬ 
ness, to salute his beloved mistress. 
Alas ! love had flown ; no tender smile 
greeted his approach, no friendly appel¬ 
lation. O poor Charles, what were 
your feelings at that moment!”—Here 
the young girl turned her head away to 
wipe off some tears which had escaped 
from her eyes. 

44 Never did this faithful lover meet 
Helen without leaving her some remem¬ 
brance of his affection : that day he bad 
brought her the finest rose of his garden, 
still impearled with the morning dew. 
4 My dear Helen, my sweet friend,’said 
he. 4 here is the finest rose of my garden.’ 
4 You must keep it Charles,’ she coldly 
answered ; 4 Helen will never again re¬ 
ceive any flowers gathered by your hand.’ 

44 The unhappy lover remained 
speechless ; he perceived he had lost 
Helen’s heart, he bad lost her forever. 
4 Helen,’ said be, 4 you will no longer, 
then, receive my flowers ; however, I 
will leave you this rose, you will pick it 
up—and perhaps you may let a tear 
fall on it when I am no longer here to 
offer you another.’ In saying these 
words, he laid the rose on the ground 
before the cruel Helen, and departed. 

44 On his way be met a regiment of 
soldiers who were cheerfully departing 
for the ware. Charles addressed the 
commander— 4 Captain,’said be, 4 1 will 
become a soldier; give me arms and 
place me in your ranks. 9 — 4 Brave young 
man,’ answered the Captain, 4 here are 
arms, come with us and march to glory/ 

44 As soon as Helen saw her lover 
depart her heart failed* her ; for a long 
time she gazed at the beautiful rose 
which Charles had placed at her feet; 
at last she stooped and took it np : in 
inhaling its perfume she bathed it with 
her tears. O unhappy Charles ! if thou 
couldst have seen this tear shining on 
thy rose, like a fine dew-drop! But be 
was far off; he never knew that Helen 
still loved him. Soon the proud shep¬ 
herdess reproached herself for her as¬ 
sumed indifference, and no longer re¬ 
strained the tears that weighed heavy 
on her heart Her rose #as wetted with 
them. She looked at it more than once; 
that rose which had been given her by 
Charles. She now raised the flower 
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she bad disdained to her lip*, sod after¬ 
wards hid it carefully in her bosom. No 
ooe would bare guessed it was there ; 
but it rested next her heart, and that 
wes enough. 4 O my beloved Charles!’ 
she mentally exdaimed, 4 forget my 
cruelty. To-morrow no more sadness 
-•-to-morrow I will give you as much 
happiness as to-day l hare caused vex¬ 
ation*’ 

- 44 To-morrow ! Ab, poor Helen, 
why put off till to-morrow the happiness 
you might have bestowed to-day ? To¬ 
morrow yon promise yourself much 
pleasure, but to-morrow will proves 
day of tears. 

“ The next day, almost as soon as 
the dawn of morning, Helen went to 
meet her lover ; her heart was gently 
agitated at the thoughts of seeing him 
again. Instead of Charles, some young 
maidens approached her. 4 Helen,’ 
said they, 4 do you know that Charles 
has quitted the hamlet ? We saw him 
yesterday adorned with a cockade, 
marching in the ranks with the soldiers 
Who are going to battle.’ 

44 4 Charles ! Charles gone !’ cried 
Helen. Struck with this terrible blow, 
she fainted and fell; they ran to her 
assistance, but it was a considerable 
time before she returned to life, and the 
first words she uttered were to ask for 
Charles. No one answered her in¬ 
quiries, and poor Helen wept bitterly, 
then drew the rose from her bosom 
where it had remained* 4 Here it is,’ 
she said ; 4 this flower will be the cause 
of all our misfortunes. Ah, Charles, why 
were you not informed that after yonr 
departure I placed it next my heart ? 
O my friends, never refuse the gifts of 
innocence which your lovers may offer 
you.’ 

44 From that day, the heart-broken 
Helen withered with grief, like the rose 
which she always earned m her bosom. * 
She asked of every one news ofCbarles; 
if he would soon return ? and no one 
could answer her inquiries. At last 
news arrived, but it wus fetal; Charles 
had been killed m battle. Before he 
expired, be said to bis best friend and 
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brother in arms, 4 If you go to the 
hamlet where I was born, there you will 
see the insensible Helen ; tell her that 
Charles will 6ffer her no more roses 
from his garden. Charles is dead ! and 
he loved her. I loved her, my friend,’ 
added he, almost expiring; 4 do not 
forget to tell ber I loved her.’ 

44 After these words, life fled, and 
Helen had no longer a lover. Weep, 
weep, cruel maid, and endeavour to give 
life to the rose which died in your bo¬ 
som, it is all that remains of Charles. 

44 But no, Helen wept not; she look¬ 
ed up to Heaveo, pressed the dried rose 
to her heart, died, and ceased to suffer. 
They doubly are united in the abode 
where God places the just, when they 
leave their earthly cares. Helen is at 
present happy, happy to all eternity, 
with her faithful and tender lover. 

44 Those who have survived ber, have 
here deposited her oarthly remains : 
here, beside this stream, is the spot 
which was once the garden of Charles. 
It is said that this rose-tree, whose aged 
root is covered with moss, is that from 
which Charles had gathered the fetal 
flower that Helen would not receive. It 
was placed with her in the tomb, and 
they both mouldered together; but each 
spring the rose-tree produces fresh k ones, 
which shed their leaves to embalm the 
tomb of Helen* 

44 If you bare loved,” added the 
young maiden, 44 if you still love, gather 
one of' these roses; but tor your happi¬ 
ness only present it to your love when 
you are assured she will accept it, and 
that she will repay you with a smile.” 

Such was the narrative of this youn£ 
maiden ; she looked once more at the 
rose-tree, sighed, arose, took up her 
pitcher, bade me adieu/ and disap¬ 
peared. * 

Like ber, I again looked at the rose- 
tree, again read the epitaph; with a 
religious respect i extended my hand 
over the rose I bad Steady wished to 
gather, well convinced that my beloved 
would receive it with pleasure, and in 
my presence place it in her bosom. 

La Belle Assembler, 
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rjiHE employment of his confidential 
A- secretaries was, of all kinds of 
slavery, the least supportable. Day and 
night it was necessary to be on the spot. 
Sleep, meals, health, fatigue, nothing 
was regarded. A minute's absence 
would have been a crime. Friends, 
pleasures, public amusements, prome¬ 
nades, rest, all must be given up. Tbe t 
Baron de Maineval, the Baron de Fain,, 
knew this by bard experience ; but at 
the same time they eqjoyed his bound¬ 
less confidence,the most implicit reliance 
on their discretion, and a truly loyal 
liberality. They both deserved bis con¬ 
fidence. One day at two o'clock the 
Emperor went out to hunt: he will pro¬ 
bably, as usual, be absent about four 
hours, Maineval calculates; it is his fa¬ 
ther ^ s jour de fete: he may surely ven¬ 
ture to leave the palace for a short time. 
He has bought a little villa, and is desi¬ 
rous to present it to his beloved father, 
and to give him the title deeds. He 
sets out, the whole family is collected,, 
he is warmly greeted, they see him so 
seldom. The present is given, the joy 
ipcreases, dinner is ready, and he is ; 
pressed to stop : he refuses, “ the Em¬ 
peror may return and ask for me."—“ O, 
he won't be angry, you are never away," 
The entreaties redouble ; at length he 
yields, and time flies swiftly when we. 
are surrounded by those we love. In the 
mean time the Emperor returns, and. 
even sooner than usual# He enters bis, 
cabinet—“Maineval,let him be called.". 
—They geek him in vain. Napoleon 
grows impatient— 44 Well, Maineval!” 
They fear to tell him that he is absent,, 
but at last it is impossible to conceal it 
At length Maineval returns.—“ The 
Emperor has inquired for you, lie is 
angry "—“ AH is lost,"said Maineval to* 
himself. He makes up bis mind, how¬ 
ever, andpresentagkimsalf this reception 
was terrible— 44 Where do you come, 
from ? go about your business. I do. 
not want men who neglect their duty." 
Maineval trembling, retires: he did not 
sleep all night; be saw his hopes de¬ 
ceived, his senrices lost, bis fortune miss¬ 
ed—it was a dreadful night. Day at 
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length came; he reflected— 44 He did 
not give me a formal dismission."—He 
dressed himself, and at the usual hour 
went to the Emperor's cabinet Some 
moments after, the Emperor enters, 
looks at him, does not speak to him, 
writes a note, rises, and walks about 
Maineval continues the task he has in 
hand, without lifting his eyes. The 
Emperor, with his hands behind his 
back, stops before him, and abruptly 
asks—“ What is the matter with you ? 
are you ill 1"— 44 No, sire,” timidly re¬ 
plies Maineval, rising up to answer.— 
44 Sit dpwn ; you are ill; I don't like 
people to tell me falsehoods; I insist on 
knowing."— 44 Sire, the fear of having 
forfeited the kindness of your Majesty, 
deprived me of sleep."— 44 Where were 
you, then, yesterday I” Maineval -told 
him the motives of his absence.—“ I 
thought this little property would gratify 
my father.”— 44 And where did you get 
the money to buy this house ?”— 44 Sire, 

I bad saved it out of the salary which 
your Majesty condescends to assign me." « 
The Emperor^ fter having looked at him 
steadily fora few momenta,said, 44 Take 
a slip of paper, and write ; the treasurer 
ofay civil list will pay to the bearer, 
the sum. of eighty thousand francs." He 
took the draft and signed it— 44 There, 
put that in.your pocket, and now let us 
set about , our regular business."— La 
Belie As&em* 

duc d’evohibn. 

HE French papersgivecircumstan¬ 
tial accounts of the digging up the 
remains of the unfortunate Dukcd’En- 
ghien iu the ditch of the Castle of Vin¬ 
cennes, near where he was shot by or¬ 
der of Buonaparte. The peasant who 
bad dug his grave is still living, and; 
pointed out the spot The different 
parts of body were found—the face 

turned downwaids, and the skull frac¬ 
tured by a large stone thrown upon it.— 
Not a particle of the skeleton was mis¬ 
sing, with, the single exception of one of 
his front teeth, which was probably 
broken by a musket ball. Seventy- 
three ducats were found upon him, and 
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•11 his trinkets—* circumstance which 
proves that the gens d’armes were not 
permitted, as usual, to strip their victim. 
According to the evidence taken before 
the inquest, the Prince pulled out one 
of his watches, near the place of execu¬ 
tion, and offered it to a bystander to 
convey to a person whom he named. 
No person, however, would undertake 
the commission. The Prince then ex¬ 
claimed with indignation— 44 What ! 
cannot the grandson of the great Condi 
find a Frenchman to execute his last 
will!”—He then steadfastly looked at 
the hole which was dug for his body, 
and turning to the gens d’armes, observ¬ 
ed with a smile— 44 I am not afraid to 
die ; but 1 am sorry that I am about 
to receive my death from the hands of 
Frenchmen.*—He then laid his right 
hand firmly on his breast, and said twice 
with a loud and manly voice— 44 Tirez 


[i« 

au caur.”—“ Fire at the heart*—All 
the witnesses concurred in stating that 
Caulaincourt was present at the execu¬ 
tion. It is said, that on the sham trial 
which took place, the men who com¬ 
posed the Council of War were struck 
with the intrepidity of bis manner, and 
the firmness and candour of his language. 
They even hesitated at condemning him 
to death, and wrote to Buonaparte for 
his definitive determination. 44 Con¬ 
demned to death,” was the Brief reply 
of the Usurper. At the Thuilleries, 
too, even in Buonaparte’s presence, one 
effort was made to save his life. Cam- 
baceres was for saving him. “And how 
long,” said Buonaparte, turning full 
upon him in a rage, 44 have you been so 
saving of the blood of the Bdurbons ?” 
Half an hour after sentence was passed, 
the Prince was executed.— Gent. Mag . 


NARRATIVE OF ROBERT ADAMS. 

An American Sailor , who was wrecked on the western coast of Africa, in 1810. 


HpiHE ship Charles, John Horton, 
«*■ master, of 280 tons, sailed from 
New York, June 17, 1810, with pro¬ 
visions for Gibraltar. The number of 
the crew, among which was Adams, 
was nine ; the cargo was discharged at 
Gibraltar, another was taken on board 
with an additional sailor. The Captain 
steered southward along the African 
coast, statiog that he was bound to the 
Isle of May. Oct. 11, the vessel struck 
on a reef of rocks, that extended about 
three quarters of a mile into the sea. 
The place, according to the captain’s 
reckoning, was about 400 miles north 
of Senegal. At day break, they were 
made prisoners by Moors, who divided 
the captives among them. Adams,with 
a youth ngmed Stevens, a Portuguese, 
was carried inland, across a tedjpus des¬ 
ert, where these Arabs waylaid Megro 
village, watching for slaves, but were 
detected and taken. From hence they 
were sent to Tombuctoo. It was in 
this character that Adams, with his fel¬ 
low prisoner, reached that town. 


44 Upon their arrival at Tombuctoo, 
the whole party was immediately taken 
before the king, who ordered the Moors 
into prison, but treated Adams and the 
Portuguese boy as curiosities; taking 
them to his house, where they remained 
during their residence at Tombuctoo. 

44 For some time after their arrival, 
the Queen and her female attendants 
used to sit and look at Adams and his 
companion for hours together. She 
treated them with great kindness, and 
at the first interview offered them some 
bread baked under ashes. 

44 The King and Queen, the former 
of whom was named Woollo , the latter 
Falimo , were very old grey-headed 
people. The Queen was extremely fat. 
Her dress was of blue nankin, edged 
with gold lace round the bosom and on 
the shoulder, and having a belt or stripe 
of the same material half way down the 
dress, which came only a few inches be¬ 
low the knees. The dress of the other 
females of Tombuctoo, though less or¬ 
namented than that of the Queen, was in 
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the same short fashion, so that as they 
wore no close under garments, they 
might, when sitting on the ground, as 
far as decency was concerned, as well 
have had no covering at all. The 
Queen’s head-dress consisted of a blue 
nankeen turban ; but this was worn on¬ 
ly upon occasions of ceremony, or when 
she walked out Besides the turban, 
she had her hair stuck full of bone or¬ 
naments of a square shape about the size 
of dice, extremely white ; she had large 
gold hoop ear rings, and many neck- 
laces, some of them of gold, the others 
made of beads of various colours. She 
wore no shoes ; and, in consequence, 
her feet appeared to be as hard and dry 
* as the hoofs of an ass.”* 

M Besides the blue nankeen dress just 
described, the Queen sometimes wore an 
under dress of white muslin ; and at other 
times a red one. This colour was pro¬ 
duced by the juice of a red root which 
grows in the neighbourhood, about a 
foot and a half long. Adams never saw 
any silks worn by the Queen or any other 
inhabitant of Torabuctoo ; for, although 
they have some silks brought by the 
Moors, they appeared to be used en¬ 
tirely for the purposes of external trade. 

“ The dress of the King was a blue 
nankeen frock decorated with gold, hav¬ 
ing gold epaulettes, and a broad wrist¬ 
band of the same metal. He sometimes 
wore a turban ; but often went bare¬ 
headed. When he walked through the 
town he was generally a little in advance 
of his party. His subjects saluted him 
by inclinations of the bead and body ; 
or by touching his head with their hands, 
and then kissing their hands. When ho 
received bis subjects in his palace, it was 
his custom to sit on the ground, and 
their mode of saluting him on such oc¬ 
casions was by kissing his head. 

“ The King’s house, or palace, which 
*s built of clay and grass, (not white¬ 
washed) consists of eight or ten Small 
rooms on the ground floor ; find is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall 6f the same materials, 
against part of which the house is built. 
The space within the wall is about half 
an acre. Whenever a trader arrives, he 

• Adams’s expivamn. 
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U required to bring his merchandize into 
this space for the inspection of the King, 
for the purpose, Adams thinks, (but is 
not certain,) of duties being charged 
upon it. The King’s attendants, who 
are with bim ail the day, generally con¬ 
sist of about thirty persons, several of 
whom are armed with daggers and bows 
and arirows. Adams does not know if 
he had any family. 

u Tn a store-room of the King’s house 
Adams observed about twenty muskets, 
apparently of French manufacture, one 
of them double-barreled; but he never 
saw them made use of. 

“ For a considerable time after the ar¬ 
rival of Adams and his companion, the 
people used to come in crowds to stare 
at them ; and he afterwards understood’ 
that many persons came several days* 
journey on purpose. The Moors re¬ 
mained closely confined in prison ; but 
Adams and the Portuguese boy had 
permission to visit them. At the end of 
about six months, there arrived a compa¬ 
ny of trading Moors with tobacco, who 
after some weeks ransomed the whole 
party, Adams does not know the pre¬ 
cise quantity of tobacco which was paid 
for them, but it consisted of the lading of 
five camels, with tho exception of about 
fifty pounds weight received by the 
Moors. The Moors seemed to be well 
known at Tombuctoo, which place, he 
understood, they were accustomed to 
visit every year during the rainy season. 1 * 

Tombuctoo has na walls, nor any. 
thing resembling a fortification ; it is 
built in a straggling manner ; the houses 
are square boxes, made of sticks, clay 
and grass; the rooms are all on the 
ground floor; they have no furniture, 
except earthen jars, wooden bowls, and 
grass mats, on which the people sleep. 
It does not stand on the great river Neele, 
or the Joliba, but ten or twelve miles 
distant from it, on a stream that run* 
into i' 

44 The natives of Tombuctoo are A 
stout, healthy race, aod are seldom sick, 
although they expose themselves by lying 
out in tho $un at mid-day, when the heat 
is almost insupjjortahle to a white<man. 
It is the universal practice of be^h 
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to grease themselves all over with butte( Adams cannot tell) he concluded both 
produced from goat’s milk, which makes from this circumstance, and from their 
the skin smooth, and gives it a shining workmanship, that they were not made 
appearance. This is usually renewed by the Negroes, but obtained from the 
every day ; when neglected, the skin Moorish traders.* 9 
tweome. roagh, greyuh, and extremely It doegnot appear tbat the hare any 
ttgly. They usually sleep under cover Wic reU ^ OD> ^Tthey have no bouse of 
at night; but aoinetimes in the hottest ^ onhip> priest , a / d a3 far M Adams 

weather, thqr will he exposed to the discover, never meet together to 

night sir with little or no covering not- The 0D , y jjmt appear- 

withstanding that the fog which rises ^ like an act of prayer was on occasion 
from tbe nver descends like dew, and in of tbe deatb of of tbe inbabitanto , 

feet, at that reaeon, supplies the want of wben tbeir relatives assembled and sat 

***"• . „ . , - , , round tbe corpse. The burial is unat- 

4'! tlw f / T«“»wrtoo have tended w j tb ,ny ceremony. The do- 

nn incision on tbeir frees from tbe top of are burie d in the clothes in which 

the forehead down to the nose, from tbey die> at a amal i distance to thesouth 
which proceed other lateral mewoo, w J t of ^ town . 
ever the eyebrows, into all of which la . , , ... . , c 

inserted a bine dye, produced from « .. A * a ™ does ?. ot ¥ lieve ‘ *"/ of 

hind of oro which is (bind in the neigh- the Negroes could wnte. He can form 
houring mountains. The women hive ”° ,d “ ?> tbe population of Tombuctoo; 
also incisions on their frees, but in a dif- kut tb,nk8 that “ one he t , 90W 

ferent frAion ; the lines being from two 89 ma “J “* w ° * ho,, "" d ,nhab,t8n 1 f as * 
to five in number, cat on Smh cheek ? emb,ed - He d,d "ot observe any shops; 
hone, from the temple straight down- he never saw the Negro^ find any gold ; 
wards; they aro also rained with blue. b« he understood, that ,t was procured 

These incisions being made on the fare. °“ tof tbe "I 0 "" 18 '" 9 ’ a “ d on tbe banks 
of both sexes when they are about twelve of nvere t0 ,be 80u,bward ; no doubt, in 
months old, the dyeing material which 
is inserted in them becomes scarcely vis-* 
ible as they grow up. 

“ Except the King and Queen and 
their companions, who had a change of naa " e ? ra " Hr « nu 

dress about ones . week, the people were 8 4 t,ed ' n ‘ h ' 9 5 ,be y are 0D, y allow 

in general very dirty, sometimes not ** t0 tra ^ e t “ er6, 
washing themselves for twelve or four¬ 
teen days together. Besides the Queen, 
who, as has been already stated, wore a are not. however, the less entitled to re- 
profusion of ivory and bone ornaments ce P tlOD * , 

in her hair, some of a square shape and Tbe route homewards abounds in vi- 
others about as thick as a shilling, but cissitudes. A different course from tbat 
rather smaller, (strings of which she also by which the prisoners arrived, equally 
wore about her wrists and ankles) many led them across desarts ; at the distance 
of the women were decorated in a simi- of thirteen days from Tombuctoo, is 
lar manner; and they seemed to consid- Tudenny, distinguished by four wells 
er hardly any favour too great to be con- of excellent water, and large ponds or 
ferred on the person.wbo would make beds of salt, from which the country 
them a present of these precious orna- round about to a great distance is sup- 
tnents. Gold ear-rings were much worn, plied. A desert of twenty-nine days 
Some of the women had also rings on succeeded ; huoger, thirst, exhausted 
their fingers ; but these appeared to Ad- strength, and death. At length a wa- 
ams to be of brass ; and as many of the taring place, and a village of tents, af> 
latter had letters upon them (but whetb- forded relief; and here Adams and his 
e» in the Roman or Arabic characters, companions were employed in taking 


the manner described by Parke. He 
saw no rain, except a few drops just be¬ 
fore his departure ; yet there is rain in 
winter. He never saw the Joliba ; but 
had heard it mentioned. Moors are not 


Very different are these particulars 
from those formerly in circulation ; they 
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jtre of goats and sheep, during eleven ward, brings him so much nearer home: 
months. Here despair of liberty led Here he found three of his fellow sai* 
Adams to revolt, and flight: he reached lore in the Charles, was ill treated, put 
another village, obtained another master, in irons, and doomed to death, but at 
and, a mistress, too ; but, the inter- length was ransomed by the British Vi<» 
course was detected; and the culprit was Consul, and brought into his service, 
again sold, to a purchaser whose resi- whence he gradually proceeded by waf 
dence being at Wadinoon, to the north- of Mogadore and Cadis, to London* 

Coocfwfed la eorsext. 


A TRIP TO PARIS* 


Paris, August, 1815. 

E sailed from Dover about one 
o'clock in the afternoon ; it was 
like an afternoon's sailing on a lake, so 
smooth was the sea. Not having ever 
been in France before, I looked with ea¬ 
gerness towards the shore of the new 
land, to make out its form and colouring, 
and now and then turned my eyes back 
to the coast of England, as if between 
these opposite shores some difference 
might be discovered analogous to the 
great difference between the nations, by 
which they are inhabited. Nature seem¬ 
ed to favour my faacy ; over France the 
aky appeared bright and gay, whilst the 
cliffs of England were shrouded in a dark 
mantle, through which the sun presented 
a red, broad, tiery orb, round which the 
dark clouds alternately closed, and broke 
iuto fantastic forms,—a grand, interesting 
spectacle, which attracted the notice of 
all the passengers. • 

Wind and tide having both failed our 
packet at eight o'clock, tour miles from 
Calais, several muskets were fired, and 
other signals made by our captain, for 
boatmen to come to our vessel. At last, 
when it was almost dark, a large boat 
came alongside of us. The rowers, when 
putting their oars into the water, rose 
from their seat9, and fell back upon them 
as they made the pull. I imagined from 
the beginning that I saw the lights in the 
bouses of Calais, but soon discovered my 
mistake. The water, as it was turned up 
Vy the oars, emitted a silvery light, which 
increased in brilliancy, as the night grew 
darker. I now perceived many such 
lights in different directions, and was 
told that they proceeded from the waves 
along the shore. This phenomenon soon 
presented itself in all its splendour, as we 


neared the land. The waves, as the£ 
reached the shore, and were turned, 
omitted from their edges a brilliant light* 
just as if a train of gas-lights were tartan* 
taneously lighted along a line of several 
miles, and aa suddenly extinguished, te 
be reoewed again as rapidly. The see 
continued smooth, and the lights of the 
South Foreland were seen twinkling like 
a cluster of stare. Our boatmen now 
seemed to consult, with great seriousness* 
about the safest place to put our boat 
upon the sands, which they always con¬ 
trive to do in sufficient depth of water, 
to require the assistance of their towns* 
men to carry the passengers on shore* 
Now you might behold through the dark¬ 
ness of the night the forms of men in 
long procession, advancing with a strange 
noise towards our boat, whilst streams of 
light trailed from their naked legs, as they 
furrowed the water. I was directed by 
two of them, to place my thighs on 
their shoulders, but in our passage thro' 
the water, I found that one of the men 
was much shorter than the other, which 
placed me in such a situation, that I could 
not have endured it a moment longer, 
when they put me down on the shore. 
We were now led over the sands to a 
place where we had to clamber up a bro¬ 
ken ladder to get upon the pier, and after 
stumbling in the dark over the ropes with 
which the ships were fastened,we arrived 
at the Custom-house. This, by the light 
of only a lanthorn, appeared like a den 
of banditti, where several men were lying 
on sacks on the ground. From among 
these, oue grotesque figure rose yawning, 
and being informed that we had left our 
taggftg 6 OQ board, allowed us to proceed. 

Who, but those who have had the ev¬ 
idence of their own senses, could believe. 
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that so great a difference should exist be- carriage, to which a eet of poor looking 
tw*en two shores in sight of each other, French horses are harnessed with dirt y 
as is exhibited here between Eugla. d ropes ; whilst some tall meagre dark 
a d France ? The English traveller is figures iD great coats, black stocks, and 
a rprised at Unost every thing, that sur- immense cocked hats are stalking about. 
Tounds him—the lofty ceilings of the bee- the yard, like ghosts of departed heroes 
rootm ; bed-curtains fixed at the wain- of former times, 

scot almost at the height of the ceiling 0 , Among the idle spectators in the yard, 
terminating in a covering like the canopy there was a figure, nothing like to which 
of a throne; stone floors even on the is to be met with on English ground; 
upper stories ; immense cbimnies yawn- between two hollow caverned eyes a 
^ng at him in an almost circular form, large aquiline nose projected from under 
at orned, or rather deformed, by heavy a cocked hat, so old, so greasy, rusty,and 
marble scrolls of a sombre colour, having crocked, that no beggar would pick it up 
still in them the cindersof last winter; pon- in London streets. There was a martial 
derous frames, with bad wavy glass in the air about this little man, and there might 
lofty windows; antique chests of draw- be the soul of another Buonaparte in 
ere, or Chinese cabinets out of repair ; him, undeveloped by favourable circum- 
shallow wash-basons without soap, ex- stances. 

kept in some English hotels ; stone staire In the harbour of Calais a column has 
with iron balustrades. These, however, been erected in commemoration of the 
together with the stone floors, provide an landing of Louis XVIII. and a brasa 
excellent security agairist the spreading plate has been fixed in th stones of the 
of a fire, whilst the construction of the quay, with an impression of the form of 
generality of the houses in England pro- the kings foot, which he there set on 
motes the conflagration to the annual de- French ground for the first time since 
Btrurtion of so many valuable lives. The bis exile. 

modern ornaments in these large rooms While taking a solitary evening walk 
consist principally of fine gilt clocks, large round the ramparts of this place, with 
pier glasses, paper hangings with land- the sea and coast of England in view, 
scapes, buildings and figures, and pic- the mind is naturally led to a recollection 
tures, of which nymphs and cupids gen- of the history of former times ; and the 
•rally form the subject. fact of some patriotic inhabitants of this 

Dessin’s hotel is known to be built place voluntarily offering, after the mem- 
upon a considerable scale, forming a orable siege, their lives, as a sacrifice for 
large square yard. This yard presents the salvation of their fellow citizens, 
a good epitome of the carriages and pos- made me look upon the descendants of 
tilions of most parts of France, and the such men with respect. In the church 
contrast between them and the English of this place I found nothing remarkable, 
carriages. Here you may see a tall fel- except a whole length figure of our Sa- 
low in immense boots (bis black hair viour carved and painted white with the 
tied in a dirty queue, with a little pow- wounds marked with red, lying under an 
der about it, whilst the whole of the back arch, as in a tomb. There were many 
and collar of his coat is incrusted with it,) candles burning before this tomb, which 
standing across one of his small jaded served to make the gloom and dirtiness 
horses, rousing the animals, by the crack- of it the more visible. The persons who 
ing of his whip, to their last effort, to were kneeling before this tomb, and pray- 
drag, in some degree of style into the ing from their books, appeared to me 
yard, a heavy, old, crazy, and jolting only females of an advanced age. I met 
vehicle, which has not been cleaned, be- some of them coming out, after a walk 
Cause, as Swift’s groom observed, it I took about the church : I wa9 struck 
would soon grow dirty again. Anon in with the respectable appearance of some 
comes, galloping and cracking his whip, of these matrons, their heads in plain 
acme dapper foreign courier, full of the cambric caps, the pallid colour of their 
consequence of the dispatches he has in fine skin setting off the darkness of their 
bis wallet. Yonder you see a group of eyes, where still might be seen a gleam 
Strange figures about an elegant English of their former fires; they now appar- 
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tolly sought a refuge at this shrine from I’on ne goute plus de cetto vie, on la, 

the illusions of this world. Quand on a traine. 

paas£le ternsdes illusions (says Voltaire) T«*b*co«ti»arf. 


A PRIVATE SOLDIER’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 

WATERLOO. 


SIR, 

EREWITH you have anecdotes 
of the battie of Waterloo, never 
before published. It appears plain, that 
Bod a parte, by dint of his cannon and cav- 
a ry, (whose attacks compelled the for* 
mation of squares, and prevented an ear¬ 
lier charge of bayonets,) expected that 
he should so thin the British troop9, as 
to reuder fiual resistance unavailing ; but 
he lost so many of his cavalry in this at¬ 
tempt, that his guards were cut to pieces 
in the final attack of the English by the 
bayonet and Lord Uxbridge's dragoons. 

Clericus. 

Copy of a Letter from John Lewis, a 
private in the 95 th Regiment of Rifle 
Corps , to his Parents at Ax minster . 

Frmncct mad amt only that, tfut /■ Paris, thank Gad, 

Jal, 8 , 1815 - 

Dear Father ia4 Mother, 

I make no doubt but you have heard 
of the glorious news, and I suppose you 
thought I was killed or wounded, but 
yesterday is the first day we have halted 
since the beginning of the battle on the 
18th of June, and my hands are swelled 
so with walking day and night, that I 
scarce can hold my pen. 1 do not know 
what the English Newspapers say about 
the battle, but, thank God, 1 am living, 
and was an eye-witness to the beginning 
of the battle—to the ending of it ; but 
my pen cannot explain to you, nor twen¬ 
ty sheets of paper would not contain,what 
1 could say about it ; for thank God, I 
had my strength and health more on the 
days we wa9 engage! than I had in my 
life; so what 1 am going to tell you is 
the real truth ; but 1 think my brother 
Tom, as he is such a scholar, if he was 
to look in the Newspapers, he might see 
what officers was killed and wounded 
of the 95th regiment; we have but six 
companions in the country, and after the 
battle we were only 255 privates; 2 co¬ 
lonels, 1 major, 15 officers, 11 serjeants, 
end 1 bugler, were killed ; ray first-rank 


roan was wounded by part of a shell 
through his foot, and he dropt as we 
was advancing ; I covered the next man 
I saw, and had not walked twenty steps 
before a musket-shot came side-ways 
and took his nose clean off; and then I 
covered another man, which was the 
third ; just after that the man that stood 
next to me on my left hand had his led 
arm shot off by a nine-pound shot, just 
above his elbow, and he turned round 
and caught hold of me with his right 
hand, and the blood run all over my 
trow sera ; we was advancing, and hte 
dropt directly. After this, was ordered 
to extend in front of all our large guns* 
and small arms was firing at the British 
lines in our rear, and I declare to God, 
with our guns and the French guns fir¬ 
ing over our heads, my pen cannot ox- 
plain any thing like it; it was not 400 
yards from the French lines to our Bri¬ 
tish lines, and we was about 150 yards 
in front of our’s, so we was about 250 
yards from the French, and sometimes 
not 100 yards ; so 1 leave you to judge 
if I had not a narrow escape of my life : 
as I just said, we now extended in front; 
Boney’s imperial horse guards, all cloth¬ 
ed in armour, made a charge at us ; we 
saw them coming, and we all closed in 
and formed a square just as they came 
within ten yards of us, and they found 
they could do no good with us ; they 
fired with their carbine on us, and lame 
to the right about directly, and ^t that 
moment the man on my right hand was 
shot through the body, and the blood 
run out at his belly and back like a pig 
stuck in the throat;* he dropt on his side; 
I spoke to him, he just said, “ Lewis, I 
am done!” and died directly. All this 
time we kept up a constant fire at the 
imperial guards as they retreated, but 
they often came to the right-about and 
fired ; and, as 1 was loading my rifle, 
ooe of their shots came and struck my 
rifle, not two inches above, my left hand f 
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•s I was ramming down the ball with 
my right hand, and broke the stock, and 
bent the barrel in such a manner that I 
could not get the ball down ; just at 
that time we extended again, and my 
rifle wa9 no use to me; a nine-pound 
shot came and cut I he sergeant of our 
company right in two, he was not above 
three file from me, so I threw down my 
rifle and went and took his rifle, as it was 
»ot hurt at the time. We bad lost both 
Our colonels, major, and two eldest cap¬ 
tains, and only a young captain to take 
command of us ; as for Colonel Wade 
he was sent to England about three 
weeks before the battle. Seeing we had 
lost so many men and all our command¬ 
ing officers, my heart began to fail, and 
poney’s guards made another charge on 
is ; but we made them retreat as before, 
and, while we was in square the second 
time, the Duke of Wellington and his 
staff came up to us in all the fire, and 
saw we had lost all our commanding of¬ 
ficers ; he, himself, gave the word of 
command; the words he said to our 
regiment were this —95th, unfix your 
swords, left face .and extend yourselves 
once more, we shall soon have them 
over the other hill;—and then he rode 
away on our right, and how he escaped 
being shot God only knows, for all that 
time the shot was flying like hail-stones. 
This was about four o'clock on the 18th 
June, when Lord Wellington rode away 
from our regiment; and then we advan¬ 
ced like Britons, but we could not go 
five steps without walking over dead and 
wounded ; and Boney’s horses of the 
imperial guards, that the men was killed, 
was running loose about in all directions. 
If our Tom had been a little behind in 
the rear, be might have catched horses 
enough to had a troop or two like Sir 
John Delapole. Lord Wellington de¬ 
clared to us this morning, that it was the 
hardest battle that he had ever seen 
fought in his life ; but now, thank God, 
all is over, and we are very comfortable 
in Paris, and I hope we shall remain 
here and have our Christmas dinner in 
Paris, for London cannot compare to it; 
1 hardly know how to spare time to 
write this, for I want to go out about the 


city, for it is four o’clock, and the lettera 
go off at five ; but I must say a little 
more on the other sideWe was all 
eery quiet in quarters till the 15th June, 
wheu the orders came all at once, at 
twelve o’clock at night, for every man to 
be ready in one hour, and march at one 
o’clock ; there we was all in a bustle, 
and off we goes, and it was not light, 
there was no moon : the orders was, 
that the French was making different 
movements on our led, about twenty- 
two leagues from us ; mind the day of 
the month,—I say this day, the 16th, 
we marched till* eleven o’clock that night, 
which was twenty-two hours march for 
us the first day, and we walked thirteen 
leagues in that time, or thirty-nine En¬ 
glish miles ; being dark. General Clinton 
ordered us to lie down on the road-side 
for two hours ; so we baited, and every 
man got half pint of real rum to keep up 
his spirits; we set off again 8t ten o’clock 
in the morning on the I7th June, and 
marched nine leagues, about four o’clock 
in the afternoon ; then we was in front 
of the enemy, bat the rain fell so hard 
that the oldest soldiers there never saw 
the like in their life, I really thought that 
heaven and earth was coming together. 
There was a few shots fired on both 
sides that night, but the guns would not 
go off. We was on one long high hill, 
and the French on another, facing us; 
there was a large wood behind us, and 
Lord Wellington told us to get wood, 
and make us large fires and dry our¬ 
selves, and get our guns fit by day, as 
the enemy could not hurt us. So wo 
made large fires, and they was about tour 
miles in length ; and when the French 
saw it, they did the same, and it was one 
of the most beautiful sights I ever saw ; 
and the next morning, as soon as it was 
light, we went at it diugdong, and drove 
all before us, till yesterday, the 7th July, 
that we entered Paris ; but ever since 
the 15th June, till 7th July, we have 
only laid down on the ground with our 
cloaths on ; so leave you to judge if I 
am not fatigued out. 

Blucher rode by the side of Lord 
Wellington yesterday, when we entered 
Paris. As we was on the advance after 
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the French army,every town we came to away, broke in the heads of the cask* 
the people was all fled to Paris, and had and let it run about. We marched 
taken away what they could ; and Bri- through towns as large as Exeter, and 
tish, Prussian, and Russian army, broke not a person to be seen, but all locked 
their houses open and plundered what up and window-shutters fastened. There 
was most good, and set fire to some, is, at this time, upwards of 700,000 sol- 
Wine was more plentiful than water, for diere in Paris and the suburbs : but, as 
all their cellars was full of wine, the for Boney and his army, it is gone, God 
same as Tucker’s is full of cyder, and knows where ; when I have my answer, 
that was the first place the soldiers broke to this, shall write you again. Hope to 
open. 1 have often been in cellars, and sleep sound to-night, so no more from 
what wine we could not drink and carry your affectionate son, John Lev^xs. 


DEFENCE OF BYRON’S POEMS. 


Vo tbe Editor of the 

8IH, 

HE works of Lord Byron, Walter 
Scott, Campbell, Southey, and the 
other narrative poets of the present day, 
have formed a new, and, in my opinion, 
a splendid era in the history of English 
poetry. The narrative school (if l may 
use the expression) is distinguished by 
its rejection of all those rules which have 
no foundation in nature or in reason, but 
which owe their celebrity to almost im¬ 
memorial prescription, and the authority 
of some great names of antiquity. We 
have at length, it may be hoped, shaken 
off our classic buskins, and begun to 
think and feel for ourselves, without los¬ 
ing any due reverence for the roasters of 
ancient literature. Critical faith, like re¬ 
ligious, is best when founded on con¬ 
viction, not accepted from the authority 
of others; and, whenever our admiration 
of former masters impels us to emulate 
their celebrity, let us remember the aph¬ 
orism in your last number : “ the leas 
we copy the ancients, the more we shall 
resemble them.” 

1 have been led into these remarks by 
observing an attack in your last on the 
poetry of the narrative school in general, 
and of Lord Byron in particular. Your 
Correspondent W. N. considers tbe wri¬ 
tings of this popular poet as neither nat¬ 
ural nor pleasing, abounding with pla¬ 
giarisms, and being withal 44 a mere jum¬ 
ble of affectation and common-pUce.” 
These are bold assertions; and W. N. 
would have done well, before making 
them, tt> have se fin* overcome hh aver- 


Ifoathly Mapsta*. 

sion to 44 long poetical narratives” as to 
have read the poems he criticised. No¬ 
thing can be more captious and idle than 
the objections which he makes to tho 
characters, introduced in his lordship’s 
poems. Lord Byron paints from na¬ 
ture ; and, therefore, critics who seek 
for those pretty, meek, unspotted cha¬ 
racters, 

44 Those fealties* monsters which the world 
ne’er saw,” 

but with which the writings of our nov~ 
elists and milk-and-water poets abound, 
will find themselves disappointed. The 
charge of uniformity, though a trite one^ 
is quite groundless. Nothing can be 
more dissimilar, for instance, than the 
characters of the Giaour and Selim, of 
Lara and Otho ; and, even where some 
similarity may be traced, as in Conrad, 
the Giaour, and Childe Harold, the uni¬ 
formity is only in character , for the # 
ations are totally distinct. 

Lord Byron’s finest female character 
is Guloare. Young, and lovely, and in • 
telligent, irreconcilable in her hatred, 
but unshaken in her love ; she is stained, 
with crimes of the deepest dye, but they 
have 44 left her woman still.” Her love 
id natural, it has its origin in gratitude, 
it is disinterested, its object is in misfor¬ 
tune and captivity; it is constant, for she 
procures his release, accompanies him 
to distant lands, partakes his sorrows, 
follows him in battle, receives his dying 
breath, and at length 

44 —— — lie* by him she lovei 
Her fate untold, her troth too dearly proved’* 
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And yet this is one of those who, accord¬ 
ing to your correspondent, “ neither say 
or do any thing to mark their charac¬ 
ters.” 

The detections which your correspon¬ 
dent thinks he has made of his lordship’s 
plagiarisms are curious. They are in 
the very spirit of Lander, and will re¬ 
mind your readers of that correspondent 
of the Mirror, who charges him with 
plagiarism, and informs him that his last 
Bomber u is to be found, every word of 
it, in a book called Johnson's Diction¬ 
ary.” 

Whether Lord Byron is indebted to 
“ the capricious dominion of fashion” 
for any part of his present popularity, I 
shall not enquire ; for, if such be the 
'case, it only proves that fashion and 
good sense are for once, at least, in con¬ 
junction. That many pieces of no real 
merit receive M sudden and tumultuous 
approbation,” is undoubted ; but it does 


not therefore follow that all pieces which 
receive sudden and tumultuous approba¬ 
tion are of no real merit. But your cor¬ 
respondent is probably one of those, 

“ Who so much hate the croud, that, if the 
throng 

“ By chance go right, they purposely go 
wrong.” 

In my humble opinioo, it is long sinco 
England has possessed a writer so well 
entitled to the name of poet, as Lord 
Byron. He displays a power of lan¬ 
guage, and a choice of imagery, an in¬ 
tensity of feeling, and a profundity of 
thought, to which our fashionable poetry 
had been too long a stranger ; and hts 
style I will boldly pronounce to be the 
most nervous and expressive rhyme in 
the English language : 

44 ’Tis musical, but sadly sweet. 

Such as when winds and harp-strings meet. 
And take a long unmeasured tone. 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown.” 

H. Ni 


MARTIN GUERRE, 

Or, Tbe Mysterious Husband. 


M artin guerre was bom in 

Biscay, and married in his eleventh 
year, January 1539, to Bertrande de 
Rols,of Artigues, in thediocese of Rieux, 
a damsel as young as himself, and equally 
distinguished for beauty and good sense. 
This couple lived together, in respect to 
being fortunate, comfortably enough, 
though for tbe first eight or nine years 
they had no children. However, after 
the tenth year of her marriage, she 
brought him a son named Sanxi. Not 
long after, Martin, having defrauded his 
father of a quantity of com, thought fit 
to withdraw in order to avoid his resent¬ 
ment. At first, in all probability, he did 
not intend to absent himself long, but 
being either charmed with the liberty he 
enjoyed, or having conceived a dislike 
for his wife, which neither prudence nor 
beauty can always prevent, he for above 
eight years together forbore giving the 
least notice to her or his family, where 
he was. This might well exasperate a’ 
young woman in Bertraride's circum¬ 
stances ; but so exceptionable was her 


character, that she never did any thing 
which deserved blame, nor provoked the 
tongue even of those who are ready to 
censure without reason. At the end 
of eight years she was congratulated by 
her husband's four sisters, his uncle, and 
her own relations on his return ; she who 
had sighed deeply for his absence was 
extremely joyful, and in the space of 
three years had two children by this 
renewal of marriage, one of which died 
as soon as it was born. During this 
space she and her new' restored husband 
lived W'ith great tranquillity at Artigues, 
where he transacted several affair, sold 
estates there and in Biscay, and signed 
the contracts in due form. . ~ 

But after some time, all of a sudden* 
Bertrande caused him to be apprehended, 
and presented a bill of complaint against 
him before the criminal judge of Rieux, 
praying in the close thereof, “ that he 
might be condemned to make satisfaction 
to tbe King for the breach of his laws. 
To demand pardon of God, the King, 
aud her, in his shirt and, a lighted torch 
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^ in his babd, declaring that be had falsely, by all his relations and acquaintance, not 
rashly,and traitorously imposed upon her, excepting this very Peter Guerre who 
in assuming the name and pressing him- has stirred up this present prosecution, 
self upon her for Martin Guerre, and that That this man having vety frequently 
he shou d be further adjudged to pay her differed with him since his coming home, 
two thousand livres lor coat and dama- their quarrels had sometimes produced 
8^^* . ... blows, and that once he would have 

This prosecution occasioned various killed him with a bar of iron had not his 
conjectures; many were ol opinion that wile interposed. These particulars he 
it arose from some distaste the woman digested into his answer to the bill of 
bad taken to the man, or that it was a complaint preferred by Bertrande da 
piece ol revenge on account of a quarrel Rols, praying in the close thereof, “that 
between them, others considering the his wife might be confronted with him, 
good character w hich she had hitherto because he could not possibly believe 
borne, and that she was naturally of a that she was yet so wicked a woman as 
mild, compiyingnemper, imagined that absolutely to deny the truth; that hie 
«ie was at first easily prevailed on to calumniatore might according t© the 
believe this man her husband, and again laws of equity, be condemned to suffer 
as easily persuaded to give credit to the those punishments they would have in- 
suggestions of Peter Guerre, her husband’s fiieted upon him; that Bertrande de 
uncle, who with some person in the town Rols should be taken out of the power 
pretended to have discovered him to be of his enemies, and be hindered from 
an impostor, and persuaded her to apply dissipating his effects; in fine, that he 
to the magistrate. They concluded thus, should be declared innocent of the crime 
because it is no uncommon thing for alledged against him, and the prosecution 
persons of an indolent disposition to act be dismissed with costs.” He submitted 
tike mere machines, as they are influenced to a long examination before the criminal 
by othem. On the other hand, the man judge, who interrogated him as to matters 
exclaimed against the wicked conspiracy which happened in Biscay, the place of 
which his relations and his wife had Mardn Gueire’s birth, his father, his 
formed against him. He pleaded in his mother, brothers, sisters, and other rela- 
defence before the judge of Rieux, that tions; as to the year, the month, and the 
Peter Guerre, his uncle, had contrived day of his (Martin Guenre’s) marriage ; 
Wus P™ merely with a view to possess his father-in-law, mother-mdaw, the 
himself of his effects, which were of the persons who were present at the nuptials, 
7*™, °* thousand livres; that he those who dined with them, their different 
had drawn in his wife through the weak* dresses, the priest who performed the 
iiess ofherundCTstanding to be a party ceremony, all the little circumstances that 
m this black affair, and that a more ex- happened that day and the next; even 
ecrabie villainy was never heard of. naming the people who put them to-bed. 

He related the reasons which induced His answers were clear and distinct to 
him to leave his habitation, and his each of these points; and as if he had 
adventures from the time he quitted it; not been satisfied with performing what 
he said that he served the King in his the judge required of him, he spoke of 
wars between seven and eight years, that hi s 0 wn accord of his son Sanxi, of the 
afterwards he enlisted himself in the day he was bern, of his own departure, 
roops of the king of Spain, but that G f the persons he met with on the road# 
most earnestly desiring to return to his of the towns he had passed through in 
d^r wife and family he quitted that France and Spain, of the persons he had 
jemce in a few months, and made the se ,„ in both kingdoms, and that nothing 

H Z Ar "*f tl!at r r h,S mi S ht be wanting to confirm his inm£ 
«nval ho had the MUslachon of being cenc „, he named persons who 

received , notwithstanding the alteration were able to testify the truth of what he 
time and the cutting oft his hair had declared. 


which 

might have made, with the utmost joy 
© Eng. Mag. VoL 1. 


The court ordered Bertrande 4e Rot* 
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and several other parsons whom the 
accused had cited to answer upon interro¬ 
gation, which they did; Bertrande 
answered in a manner that agreed exactly 
with all that the accused had advanced, 
except that she related the length of time 
they were without children. He was 
then questioned as to that point, and his 
replies were such as tallied exactly with 
what Bertrande had said,and faltered not 
in the slightest circumstance. He was next 
confronted with the woman he called his 
wife,and with all the witnesses,upeo which 
lie renewed his demand that she might be 
kept safely and apart from bis enemies, 
which was granted. He offered certain 
objections to the credit of the witnesses 
produced against him, and required that 
a monitory should be published, exhort¬ 
ing all persona to come in and give what 
light they could as to the subornation of 
Bertrande de Rols, and the character of 
the witnesses he had impeached: this 
was allowed him. But at the same time 
it was directed that an inquisition should 
.be taken at the several places following, 
viz. at Pine, at Sagias, and at Artigues, 
of all the facts which might concern 
Martin Guerre, the accused, and Bertrande 
de Rols, and the reputation of the wit¬ 
nesses. All the discoveries on these pro¬ 
ceedings were perfectly favorable to Ber¬ 
trande,confirming her virtuous character, 
and proved the had not lost her senses 
during the absence of her husband, as the 
pleading suggested. In respect to the 
accused, of near one hundred and fifty 
witnesses that were examined, between 
thirty and forty deposed that he was 
really Martin Guerre,that they had known 
him, and conversed with him from his 
infancy ; that they were perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with his person, air, tone of 
voice, and that they moreover were con¬ 
vinced of the truth of what they asserted 
by certain scars and secret marks which 
it was impossible for time to efface. On 
the other hand, a greater number of wit¬ 
nesses deposed positively he wa9 one Ar¬ 
nold du Tilh, of Sagias, and was com¬ 
monly called Pansette, and that they 
were perfectly acquainted with bis per¬ 
son, air, and voice. The rest of the 
witnesses, to the number of sixty and 
upwards, declared that there was so 
strong a resemblance between these two 


persons, that it was impossible for them 
to declare whether the accused was Mar¬ 
tin Guerre, or Arnold du Tilh. The 
criminal judge of Rieux ordered two in¬ 
quiries and reports to be made to him, 
one with regard to the likeness or unlike¬ 
ness of Sanxi Guerre to the accused, the 
other as to the likeness of the same child 
to the sisters of Martin Guerre. On the 
first it was found that Sanxi did not re¬ 
semble the accused at all, and on the sec¬ 
ond that he was very like his father’s sis¬ 
ters. In short, upon these circumstances, 
this judge thought proper to pronounce 
definitive sentence as follows—“ That 
(the accused) Arnold du Tilh i9 guilty 
and convicted of being an impostor, and 
for that crime is condemned to lose his 
head, and further that his body be divided 
into quarters.” 

This judgment was by many account¬ 
ed too quick and too severe, for without 
arrogating to himself divine inspiration, 
people were at a loss to know on what 
ground the judge of Rieux founded his 
decision :»matters appearing to other eyefe 
so perplexed, that those who were well 
acquainted with the proofs on both sides, 
knew not what to make of the matter. 
The public was therefore far from being 
displeased that the convict appealed to 
the Parliament of Thoulouse, and this 
extraordinary cause now making a great 
noise,every one began to regard It with the 
utmost attention. That august assembly 
having received proper information of 
what had been done below, began to take 
all the necessary measures for a further 
inquiry with the utmost caution. In the 
first place, they ordered Peter Guerre and 
Bertrande de Rols to be confronted in 
open court with the person whom they 
accused, but singly, one after the other. 
In these confrontations the accused main¬ 
tained so steady a countenance, spoke 
with 9uch an nir of assurance and truth, 
and answered every question with such 
quickness and perspicuity, that the mem¬ 
bers of that venerable tribunal readily 
concluded that he was the real Martin 
Guerre. While on the other hand, the 
terror and confusion of Peter Guerre and 
Bertrande de Rols was so great, that they 
created strong suspicion of their being 
false accusers. But as these circum¬ 
stances could qo\ be considered os full 
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evidence, aa inquisition was ordered as to they were better enabled to do, because 
the principal facts in dispute, 'with this they had known both persons intimately, 
limitation that none but new witnesses ate and drank with them, and conversed 
should be examined. The wise and pru- constantly with them from their very 
deot ordinance of the Parliament of childhood, nay, some of them went stil) 
Tboulouse was so far from procuring new further, for Carbon Barreau, uncle by the 
light, that it served only to render this mother's side of Arnold du Tilh, acknow- 
intricate affair still more obscure than it ledged he was his nephew, and observing 
was before. Thirty new witnesses were the irons that were upon his legs, bitterly 
examined ; nine or ten of these were lamented his misfortune in having a rela- 
positive this was Martin Guerre, and tion in such circumstances; he further 
seven or eight were as posidve that he said, he had at times been concerned in 
was Arnold du Tilh. The rest having several contracts with his nephew, and 
weighed all circumstances, and being he actually produced those writings sign- 
afraid of injuring their consciences, de- ed by Arnold du Tilh. Most of these 
elared plainly that they would not swear witnesses agreed that Martin. Guerre wae 
which he was. The Parliament was taller and of a darker complexion, that he 
now more in doubt than ever ; they was slender in his body and legs, stoop- 
could not concur with the criminal judge ing in the shoulders, his chin forked and 
of Rieux, and yet they were afraid of turned up, his lower lip hanging, his nose 
discharging the accused ; hut io order to large and flat, the mark of an ulcer in hit 
put an end to so odd a cause, they sum- face, and a scar on his right eye-brow ; 
med up the proofs on both sides. On whereas Arnold du Tilh was a squat, 
the one hand it appeared that forty-five well-set man, having thick legs, did not 
witnesses had affirmed in terms the most stoop, neither had he a flat nose, but in 
express that he was not Martin Guerre, his face, indeed, he had the same mark? 
but Arnold du Tilh, which they said with Martin Guerre. 

To be continued. 


THE END OF THE WORLD 1 


Mr. Editor , 

WAS in expectation that either your¬ 
self or some of your correspondents 
might have called the attention of your 
readers to a subject which has lately 
spread terror and alarm over great part of 
civilized Europe, and fairly frightened 
some of our own old women out of their 
lives—l allude to the notion, that the 
world was to be at an end on the 18th of 
July last. Though I have no wish that 
you should register in your pages the 
names of all who have cut their throats, 
or hanged tliemselves in their garters, to 
escape the threatened catastrophe, still 
I am of opinion, that some reference to 
follies of this kind is not beneath the 
character of works which profess to be 
u abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
times.” With this impression, I trans¬ 
mit to you some observations by a French 
periodical writer, who has treated the 
subject in such a humorous manner, that 


T trust your readers will derive amuse¬ 
ment at least from their insertion. 

Of the End of the World . 

How courageous we are grown again! 
Because the world was not destroyed on 
the 18th of July, we imagine that it will 
never be at an end, and laugh as if we 
had never been afraid. Like sailors who 
sing hymns during a storm, and blas¬ 
pheme as profanely as ever on the return 
of fine weather, we are again become 
philosophers, we ridicule the good wo¬ 
men who said their prayers, and ask with 
a sneer when the end of the world is to 
happen. Only have patience, gentlemen 
—it will come I promise you. Yes, the 
end of the world is nearer than you may 
imagine. A bran new Cosmogony 
which appeared in 1815, in only four 
thick volumes, devotes one of its nume¬ 
rous chapters to the End of (he World. 
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That you may be able perfectly to com¬ 
prehend this end, I must give you some 
idea of the beginning. 

Before time was, all that constitutes 
the universe was nothing but caloric. 
Caloric is the primary matter , the sole 
matter of the universe. God created 
nothing but caloric, and then consigned 
his work to the influence of secondary 
causes. Now, in this ocean of caloric, 
atoms became united from juxta-position, 
and formed the primary molecule*: these 
primary molecules in their turn, formed 
the elementary molecules. The latter, 
gravitating towards one another, at length 
formed one single globe, which must have 
been of tolerable size, since it compre¬ 
hended the substance of all the suns, ell 
the planets, all the satellites, and all the 
comets possible and probable. 

This pretty globe, justly denominated 
the generating sphere , took fire, and its 
innumerable volcanoes projected from 
time to time thousands of suns this way 
and millions that way, which,though they 
might be thousands or millions of miles 
io circumference, were, nevertheless, but 
atoms compared with the parent sphere. 
Unluckily for us, this sphere thought fit 
to launch us into space some thousands 
of years before our sun, a circumstance 
which brings us much nearer to the end of 
the world. Our globe was then a sun ; 
it has since cooled considerably and de¬ 
creased in bulk. Its rotary motion, which 
is continually becoming slower, will some 
day cease entirely ; we shall then fall 
upon the sun, and the sun in its turn 
growing old and infirm, will tumble upon 
the generating sphere from which it issued. 
All the other heavenly bodies will become 
extinct, and fall in like manner some bil¬ 
lions of centuries one after another : the 
generating sphere itself will grow old like 
its progeny. I am only surprized that 
the parent should be the last to feel the 
effects of age. It will become motion¬ 
less, useless, incapable of farther genera¬ 
tion, and all the extinguished sun3, all 
the planets, all the satellites, all the com¬ 
ets, united into one mass will form in the 
midst of immensity but one vast scoria, a 
caput mortuum , a huge mass of dross, 
which will continue in this state to all 
eternity. A nobler purpose truly could 


not have beon assigned to the creation. 
But what particularly interests us in the 
great catastrophe is this :—the author al- 
lows the sun only some billions of cento** 
ties for refrigeration, and a few more bil¬ 
lions of centuries after it has become un¬ 
inhabitable, till it involves us in its own 
destruction. These billions of centuries 
had somewhat relieved my apprehensions 
lest I should witness the end ot the world ; 
but, unfortunately, we are older than the 
sun, and these billions of centuries may 
possibly be no more than millions of 
years for us, which consideration renews 
all my alarm. Add to this, that the moon 
is to fall upon us; and who can tell 
whether she is to fall on the tower of 
Naakin or the towers of Notre Dime ? 
—an uncertainty which ought to make 
our freethinkers somewhat more circum¬ 
spect. Here,then, is a very rational end 
of the world l Perhaps you \*ould like 
to have another—Weil! I will try to 
suit you, for I have a whole collection. 

It lias been positively demonstrated— 
for the system-makers are never at a loss 
for demonstration—that the aqueous fluid 
of our globe is daily diminishing. The 
earth, the stones, the marbles, the calca¬ 
reous mountains, are evidently the pro¬ 
ducts of the digestion of oysters, polypi, 
and testacea in general. Now these little 
animals cannot possibly create large stones 
without employing the aqueous principle 
in the process ; and the water which 
enters into the composition of these 
minerals is so much taken from the gen¬ 
eral reservoir. The ocean, therefore, is 
daily sinking, and our poor earth is 
drying up, as the present summer in 
particular has irrefragably proved. Be¬ 
sides, is it not well known, that the sea 
is retiring in the gulf of Bothnia, in the 
Arabian gulf, on the coast of Languedoc, 
and every where else ? There will, there¬ 
fore, come a day, when not a drop of 
water will be left on the globe; it will 
then take fire; the burning minerals will 
give out in vapour all the water that they 
contain ; this water will rise in the at¬ 
mosphere Bs an aeriform fluid ; it will 
there be condensed and descend in tre¬ 
mendous torrents of rain. This will be 
the thirty or forty thousandth deluge; 
the surface of the globe will be one vast 
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sea; tbegerms which have withstood the ocean has covered the lofty mountains, 
general conflagration will float upon this upon which it has left incoatestible 
ocean in the form of organic molecules, marks of its presence; wc see how the 
or small zoophytes; in the course of bil- animals and plants of the south have 
lions of ages these zoophytes will become been transferred to the climates of the 
lobsters, or craw-fish : these lobsters, ta- north, where traces and remains of them 


loos ; these tatoos,apes ; and these apes, 
men, who, alter some more billions of 
centuries, will build cities, compose ope¬ 
ras end invent cosmogonies. As iorthe 
generation now living, we shall all be 
bunted, and our funeral pile will be kin¬ 
dled when there is no more water upon 
the earth—a consideration which ought 
to make us tremble now that water is 
become so scarce. 

Jf rny readers are not pleased with 
these two modes of putting an end to the 
work!, i shall present them with a third, 
winch is more closely connected vfith the 
exact sciences, which threatens our globe 
alone, und even leaves some of us a faint 
.gleam of nope. In 1773, when Lalande 
announced a Memoir, in which be deter¬ 
mined such of the known comets as may 
approach nearest to the earth, Paris and 
ail France trembled at the idea, and ima¬ 
gined themselves on the eve of being 
crushed to atoms. A great geometrician 
who has explained the system of the 
world in a most complete manner, and 
whose work gives law on that subject, 
has kindly relieved us from some of our 
fears respecting the rude comets of La¬ 
lande : but he has by no means removed 
all cause for apprehension, as may be 
seen from the following passage:— 

“ The little probability of such a col¬ 
lision, may, in the course of a long series 
of ages, become very great ”—Now we 
know that it is a great many ages since 
any comet struck against our globe.— 
“ It is easy to imagine the effects of such 
a shock upon our earth. The axis of the 
rotatory motion changed ; the seas for¬ 
saking their ancient bids and rushing 
towards the new equator; a great part 
of the human race and of the animals 
drowned in this universal deluge, or de¬ 
stroyed by the violent shock given to 
the terrestrial globe ; whole species an¬ 
nihilated; all the monuments of human 
industry swept away—such are the dis¬ 
asters which the collision of a comet 
must produce. Hence we see why the 


are discovered ; and finally, we are ena¬ 
bled to account for the newness of the 
moral world, the monuments of which 
scarcely date back beyond three thou¬ 
sand years. The human species, reduced 
to a small number of individuals, and to 
the most deplorable condition, whose 
whole attention must, for a very long pe¬ 
riod, be engaged with the means of their 
preservation, must necessarily lose all 
recollection of the arts and sciences ; 
and when the progress of civilization has 
again made them feel the want of these, 
they will have^to Begin every thing over 
again, as if men had been but newly 
placed upon the earth.”—As it is very- 
long since this catastrophe happened, and 
as the probability of such a disaster is 
daily increasing,according to the observa¬ 
tion of our great geometrician, 1 think it 
would be prudent in us to put our affairs 
in order; for in three or lour thousand 
years at latest we shall witness a repeti¬ 
tion of this great tragedy. Be it re¬ 
marked, however, that we shall not be all 
destroyed—we shall only be “ reduced 
to a small number of individuals.” I hope 
to be one of those who will be left; un- 
reader* too will be of the number,excep¬ 
ting those who shall criticise this paper. 

1 have scarcely room to enter into the 
explanation of another end of the world, 
which chills me to think of, for you 
must know that it is to be effected bv 
cold. Buffon has told us that the globe 
is growing colder every day. Ever since 
the conclusion of the lfith century, spots 
have been seen on the sun, and at the 
beginning of the 17th they were counted. 
These spots, according to some, are scoria 
adhering to the surface of the luminary; 
according to others, they are clouds 
floating at an elevation of two or three 
thousand miles; while others again as¬ 
sert, that they are parts of the sun itself, 
which the breaking of luminous clouds 
enables us to perceive. Alas ! fifty of 
these spots were one day counted ; mid 
Dr. Hersehel lately observed a small out* 
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which was not above thirty thousand 
miles in diameter. All this is very 
melancholy, and the way in which our 
globe goes on is not more cheering. Old 
Greenland, a country that was once ha¬ 
bitable, is now so covered with ice as to 
be quite inaccessible. In Norway, gla¬ 
ciers have recently formed in places 
where they never^ before existed ; and 
though Leopold von Buch,in bis valuable 
book of Travels, endeavours to dispel our 
fears respecting the cooling of the earth, 
atill he admits that this opinion is gene¬ 
ral in Norway, and that, for fifty years 
past, the summers have been colder than 
they were before in that country. Again, 
Sir George Mackenzie, who visited Ice¬ 
land in 1810, relates, that the ice has 
extended its empire over the vast space 
of sea between that island and the con¬ 
tinent. Another proof is, that, in 1803, 
in the month of June, (take notice of 
the time of the year,) the Lady Hobart 
packet was wrecked against a mountain 
of ice higher than her masts, in the 40th 
degree of north latitude, that is, under a 
parallel whose temperature ought to be 


warmer than that of Naples and Con¬ 
stantinople. The American ship Jupiter 
was lost in the same summer, in the same 
manner. To those who are not satisfied 
with these proofs of a general refrigera¬ 
tion of the globe, I shall now adduce 
one more that cannot fail to convince— 
which is, that I am writing this paper by 
the fire-side in the month of July. T# 
ascertain what we have to expect, I 
made a brick red-hot, and observed it 
whilst cooling; and by a calculation 
more accurate than Buffon’s, I found 
that in 1543 years we shall be obliged 
to leave Paris and settle upon the Sene¬ 
gal ; and I am already making prepa¬ 
rations for the voyage. Fifteen hundred 
years later the globe will not be habita¬ 
ble, and the world will be at an end tor 
us at least. 

1 have thus given the end of the world 
with variations, so that amateurs may 
take their choice; but I hope I have 
said quite enough to stop the mouths of 
all who may be disposed to make light 
of so serious a subject. H. 

New Monthly Mag. 


APPEAL FOR RELIEF OF ERRING AND DESERTED 

FEMALES. 

from Um Gentle*** *• M*c*xine- 


Ma. Urban, Dec. 18. 

LTHOUGH your valuable pages 
are, in a great degree, devoted to 
the purposes of Literature, yet never did 
the sacred cause of Humanity want an 
advocate in Sylvanus Urban. 

I lament much that the account of a 
transaction which took place in. May last, 
at the Police-office in Hatton-Garden, is 
not upon record in your widely-circulat¬ 
ed Miscellany. A father appeared, 
leading by the hand his infant daughter 
(for she was little more than ten years of 
age,) stating that she had, even at that 
early period of life, already unbilled the 
most vicious habits, and requesting the 
advice and assistance of the Magistrates 
to save her from inevitable aud speedy 
destruction! 

Such are the simple outlines of the 
case; and no heightening of colour is 
requisite to make the dread iul picture 


more impressive! But upon investigation 
it appeared, that no one of the numer¬ 
ous and excellent Institutions which do 
honour to the inhabitants of this Me¬ 
tropolis, could receive this unfortunate 
child ; and her very youth operated as 
a cause of exclusion from the Hospital 
more expressly appropriated to the relief 
of the erring and most pitiable part of 
her sex. 

You, Sir, have lived too long in, and 
mixed too widely with the world, to 
consider this as a solitary instance; it is 
not necessary to visit the lobbies of our 
Theatres, or to explore the distressing 
scenes of prostitution which nightly dis¬ 
grace our streets, to be aware of the ex¬ 
tent of this increasing evil. The most 
public thorough fares of this Metropolis 
ex ubit, nt noon-day, a train of infants 
already devoted to Infamy, and bearing 
the broad mark of Vice upon their 
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countenances, which have not yet lost 
the traces of childhood ! Let any man 
walk from the Exchange to Cbaring- 
tross, under the glare of the mid-day 
win, and the slightest degree of observa¬ 
tion will point out to him a multitude of 
victims to early disgrace, who, in point 
•f age, are hardly yet fit to be emanci¬ 
pated from the restraints of the nursery ; 
and who, it is a melancholy truth, are no 
less distinguishable by their infantile 
appearance, than by the unblushing 
manner in which they force themselves 
Upon the attention of the passenger. 

Whatever may be said relative to the 
causes which seduce those of a more 
mature age from the paths of Virtue (and 
I have in general found this most unfor¬ 
tunate description of persons to be far 
more sinned against than sinning,) we 
cannot impute to extravagance, to 
credulity, or to the operation of uncon¬ 
trolled passions, the fall of these youth¬ 
ful sacrifices to the depravity of the other 
sex. They are, and from the nature of 
the case must be, involuntary, passive, 
unresisting victims upon the altar of Mo¬ 
loch! but whether overawed through 
the operation of fear, or forced by open 
and undisguised violence, they are alike 
plunged into the abyss of destruction, 
before they are conscious of the ruin they 
are compelled to suffer. 


What then is to be the fate of these 
unfortunate beings, whose doom appears 
thus to be fixed, before reason or choice 
can take any partin the event? Must 
they perish by misery and disease before 
the pen of Time has written Woman 
upon the brow ? or will the benevolent 
stretch out the hand of compassion, and 
rescue frpm sorrow, from sin, and from 
the grave, these hapless daughters of 
Aflliction, who have yet known little of 
life, except its crimes and its miseries ? 

A more favourable prospect seems tc 
open upon us : 44 A Guardian Society for 
providing an asylum for unfortunate 
Females,”*has been formed ; and sure 
I am that the claims of this most pitiable 
class of sufferers will not be permitted to 
pass unheeded by the philanthropic 
characters who conduct the affairs of this 
excellent Charity. 

I will now leave the subject to the 
consideration of your Readers; request¬ 
ing those who, at this festive season, 
behold their own blooming offspring 
smiling around them in peace and secu¬ 
rity, to contrast the sufferings of the 
infant daughters of Sin with these happier 
prospects, and to shew their gratitude to 
the Giver of all good things, by uniting 
to save his fallen and deserted creatures I 
Yours, &c. E. L. 
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OMENS AND CHARMS. 

NIVES,Scissors,Razors,4*c- —It 
i6 unlucky, says Grose,in bis Popu¬ 
lar Antiquities, to lay one’s knife and fork 
crosswise. Crosses and misfortunes are 
likely to follow. Melton, in his Astrol- 
egator, observes, that 44 It is naught for 
any man to give a pair of knives to his 
■wcetheart, for fear it cut away all loye 
that is between them.” Thus Gay, in 
the Shepherds IVeek: 

* Bat wo is me! such presents luckless prove, 
“ For knives, they tell me, always sever love.” 

It is, says Grose, unlucky to present a 
knife, scissors, razor, or any sharp or cut¬ 
ting instrument te ones mistress or friend, 


as they are apt to cut love or friendship. 
To avoid the ill effects of this, a pin, a 
farthing, or some trifling recompense 
must be taken. To find a knife or ra¬ 
zor denotes ill luck or diiapjNointmcnt to 
the party. 

The Howling op Dogs. — A super¬ 
stitious opinion prevails, that the howling 
of a dog by night in a neighbourhood is 
the presage of death to any that are sick 
in it. We know not what has given rise 
to this : dogs have been known to stand 
and howl over the dead bodies of their 
masters, when they have been murdered, 
or died an accidental or sudden death ; 
taking snob note of what if past, r> a* 
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instance of great sensibility in this faithful 
animal, without supposing that it has in 
the smallest degree any prescience of the 
future. Shaks|>care ranks this among 
omens : 

“ The owl shriek’d at my birth 5 an evil sign ! 

“ The night-crow cry’d aborting luckless time, 
“ Dogs liotcCd, and hideous tempests shook 
down trees.” 

The howling of dogs, says Grose, is a 
certain sign that some one of the family 
will very shortly die. The following 
passage is in the Mei ry Devil of Ed¬ 
monton :— 

——- 4i I hear the watchful dogs 

“ With hollow howling tell of tl.y approach 

and the subsequent is cited in Poole’s 
English Parnassus :— 

“ The air that night was fill’d with dismal 
groans, 

“ And people oft awaked w ith the howls 
<l Of wolves and fatal dogs.” 

Candle Omens.— The fungus par¬ 
cels, as Sir Thomas Brown calls them, 
about the wicks of candles, are common¬ 
ly thought to foretell strangers. In the 
north as well as in other parts of England, 
they are called letters at the candle, as if 
the forerunners of some strange news. 
These, says Brown, with bis usual pediyi- 
try of style, which is well atoned for by 
his good sense and learning, only indi¬ 
cate a moist and pluvious air, which hin¬ 
ders the avolution of the light and favil- 
lous particles whereupon they settle upon 
the snast. That candles and lights, he 
observes also, burn blue and dim at the 
apparition of spirits, may be true, if the 
ambient air be full of sulphureous spirits, 
as it happens often in mines. Melton 
in his Astrologaster,says, that “if a can¬ 
dle bume blew, it is a signe that there is 
a spirit in the house, or not farre from it.” 
A collection of tallow, says Grose, rising 
up against the wick of a candle, is styled 
a winding sheet, and deemed an omen of 
death in the family. A 9park at the can¬ 
dle, says the same author,denotes that the 
party opposite to it will shortly receive 
a letter. A kind of fungus in the candle, 
observes the same writer, predicts the 
visit of a stranger from that part of the 
eountry nearest the object. Dr. Gold¬ 
smith, in his Vicar of IVukefield, speak¬ 
ing of the waking dreams of his hero’s 
daughter, says, the girls had their omens 
too, they saw rings in the candle. 

Digitiz 


At the Bars of Grates, Purses, 
and Coffins. —A flake of soot hanging 
at the bars of the grate, says Grose, de¬ 
notes the visit of a stranger, like the fun- t 
gus of the candle, from that part of the 
country nearest the object. Dr. Gold¬ 
smith, in his Vicar, among the omens of 
his hero’s daughter, tells us, “ ptirscg 
bounded from the fire.” In the north of 
England, the cinders that bound trom the 
fire are carefully examined by old women, 
and, according to their respective forms, 
are called either coffins or purses ; and 
consequently thought to be the pre¬ 
sages of death or wealth: aut C'<e- 
sar aut nuUus. A coal, says Grose, 
in the shape of a coffin, flying out of th* 
fire to any particular person, betokens 
their death not far off. 

Charms. Saliva, or Spitting.— j 
Spittle, among the ancients, was esteemed 1 
a charm against all kinds of fascination : i 
so Theocritus, 

“ Thrice on my breast I spit, to guard me safe 
“ From fascinating charms.” 

And thus Persius, upon the custom of 
nurses spitting upon children ; 

“ See how old Beldams expiation make: 

“ To atone the Gods the bantling up they take, 

“ His lips are wet with lustral spittle, thus 
“ They think to make the gods propitious.” 

Spitting, according to Pliny, was super- 
stitiously observed in averting witchcraft, 
and in giving a shrewder blow to an ene¬ 
my. Hence seems to be derived the 
custom our bruisers have ol spitting in 
their hands belore they begin their barba¬ 
rous diversion, unless it was originally 
for luck’s sake. Several other vestiges of 
this superstition, relative to fasting spittle, 
mentioned also by Pliny, may yet be 
placed among our vulgar customs. 

The boys in the north of England 
have a custom amongst themselves of 
spitting their faith (or as they call it in 
the northern dialect, “ their saul,” i. e, 
soul), when required to make assevera¬ 
tions in matters which they think of con¬ 
sequence. 

In the combinations of the colliers, 

&c. about Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the 
purpose of raising their wages, they are 
said to spit upon a stone together, by 
way of cementing their confederacy.— 
Hence the popular saying, when persons 
are of the party or agree in sentiments., 
that they “ spit upon the same ston£” 
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Shakspeare?$ Birlh-day .— Remarkable Proverbs, obscure 8ayings,6[c. [IQ 

Fish women generally spit upon their But as among these are several that have 
handsels, i. e . the first money they take, made remarks in the highest degree acute, 
for good luck. Grose mentions this as a judicious, and elegant; and the others 
i common practice among the lower class (like an execrable pun) being frequently 
f of hucksters, pedlars, and dealers in fruit highly entertaining from their very and 
or fish, on receiving the price of the first extreme absurdity,—might not (in this 
goods they sell. book-making age) a very useful and 

We gather frpm a collection of the an- interesting book be got up, by printing, 
dent religious customs in North Wales,' in large octavo, with two colmnos, on a 
drawn up by a clergyman deceased, that very small type, ALL the Prefaces, Es- 
! there, “ in the church, they usually spit says. Remarks, Poems, See. See. kc. that 
! *t the name of the devil, and smite their have ever been written, published with'or 
j breasts at the name of Judas. In their without, or anywise relating to Shak- 
j ordinary conversation, the first name gives speare? This book should begot up 
j them no salivation, but is too familiar in uniformly with Miller’s edition, 8vo. 
j their mouths.’’ 1806 ; a good Family Shakspeare: or 

! • Ayscough’s Concordance of the Bard. 

1 SHAKSPEARE. The Prefaces, Essays, Poems, &c. to 

Wntfdtm, Salop, April x come first > andthe Annotations to follow, 
Mr. crbM, regularly distributed under the heads of 

SHAKSPEARE has this present each Act, Scene, &c. of the particular 
month lived, with increasing warmth Plays: so would this book serve for 
and brilliance, in the hearts of his Coun- any edition; and people already pro- 
trytnen exactly two hundred years from vided might so have what they would 
his mortal decease; and I have authority not otherwise procure ; and the things 
to say, the event is likely to be celebrated themselves become a million times more 
with cordial rapture, both at the place pleasing and useful than when tacked to 
exulting in thehigh honour of his nativity, the text, ever distracting the attention and 
as well as in the Metropolis. For my- interest by u thrusting their farthing 
self, it will be the seventh annual recur- candles to the son.” The method of 
rence of the convivial delight, since my reading recommended by Dr. Johnson 
residence here, wherewith his birthday in his admirable Preface to the Bard 
has been garlanded, by a few literary (which it is “ useless to praise, and folly 
friends, who on that occasion have hon- to blame,”) would then and thus be more 
oured my humble dwelling; where, readily attained. There can be no 
even should I be unable to resist the doubt of the success of sale to the persons 
impulse of revisiting Stratford-on-Avon embarking in such an undertaking; and 
this time, I shall take care the day goes arrangement might be made for incor- 
not ungraced with its usual garniture. I porating therein whatever the right of 
eannot embrace a fitter time, Mr. Urban, copy might otherwise exclude. I 
to propose, through your pages, a thought merely drop this as a seed into your 
I have long been desirous of extending, pages, where I hope to see it ramify and 
with respect to the immortal remains of blossom hereafter; and finally be the 
this “ matchless man.” Disgusted to means of producing the projected fruit* 
tee his blossoms of ambrosial and purest —I cannot more appropriately conclude, 
bloom loaded, stuffed, and daubed with than^ with the four verses that may be 
the trash and trumpery of certain crea- found written on one of the fly-leaves of 
tares calling themselves Commentators, my first folio of the Bard: 
that stick to Authors, as the Remora to 

the Whale, hoping so to glide down the Geode frende, for Shakspeare’t sake forbearr 
stream of time, I would recommend that To wire one jotte that’s written here; 
in future his text be always printed Bleat’d bee they that rightlie conn kim, 
without any gloss or comment whatever. enrsed they font eewneat on hiw> 

E Bo g. Mag. Vek 1. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF REMARKABLE 

PROVERBS, Jfc. 

MY EYE BETTY MARTIN. 

This is a vulgarism to be met with 
only in low companies, though it haa 
sometimes been transplanted from thence, 
and introduced into noble and even 
princely mansions. It is an expression 
of contempt and defiance, when a per¬ 
son is not to be convinced or satisfied 
with any thing that is said in the way of 
explanation, in opposition to which the 
indignant sceptic is apt to exclaim : 41> Tis 
all my eye Betty Martin.” Of these 
strange and apparently unmeaning words 
the following appears to be a correct de¬ 
finition. A man going once into a 
church or chapel of the Romish persua¬ 
sion on St. Martin’s day, heard the La¬ 
tin Litany chaunted, when the words 
* Mihi Beate Martin,” occurred so often, 
that upon being asked how he liked the 
service, he replied it was nothing but 
nonsense or something worse, as from 
beginning to end 44 it was all my eye 
Betty Martin.” 

CULPRIT. 

It is universally known that our an¬ 
cient proceedings in the courts were ma¬ 
naged in the French language ; and this 
will lead to an explanation of the word 
culprit , about which there has been a 
strange difference of opinion among law 
writers. 

After reading the indictment, the pri¬ 
soner at the bar is asked whether he is 
guilty or not guilty of the matter charged 
against him : if he answers not guilty, 
the clerk of arraigns replies culprk ; 
which is said by some to be derived from 
culp prist , and culp prit from culpabUist 
and presto , signifying guilty already. 
This far-fetched interpretation is out 
of all character, and contrary to the spirit 
of the law, which supposes a person in¬ 
nocent till his guilt is proved by the evi¬ 
dence of others, or bis own confession. 
The word is clearly a corruption of the 
French Qu'il paroit ? The officer of the 
court says, 44 Guilty or not guilty ?” 
Now if the prisoner replies 44 guilty,” and 
persists in so doing, his confession is re¬ 
corded ; but if he answers 44 not guilty,” 
the officer says 44 Culprit,” when he 
should rather say 44 Qu’il paroit ?” t. e. 
make it appear, or let it appear; and it 


amounts to no more than this, that the 
prisoner has an opportunity and full lib¬ 
erty of manifesting his innocence. 

A CLINCHER. 

This word is frequently made use of 
when some extravagant circumstance is 
related which it would be an insult to 
the understanding to believe : but as it 
is seldom heard except among the lower 
orders of society, so it entirely derives 
its origin from thence. Two journey¬ 
men mechanics were one day contend¬ 
ing for superiority in the art of inven¬ 
tion, and at length laid a wager which 
of them could coin the greatest lie. When 
the stakes were deposited, he that was 
to begin swore vehemently that one 
moonlight night he threw a tenpenny 
nail with such force, that it went quite 
through the body of the lunar orb, which 
was then at full. 44 That’s true,” said 
his opponent; 44 for I was on the other 
side at the very moment, and with my 
claw hammer I clinched the nail.” The 
last fellow was adjudged the prize, and 
from that time every outrageous false¬ 
hood has been termed a clincher. 

HE HAS BERN AT BLARNEY. 

Blarney Castle, the ancient seat of the 
Macarty family, is situated about three 
miles from Cork ; and adjoining to it is 
an old ruinous tower on an eminence, 
with winding stone steps up to the sum¬ 
mit. Formerly it was a singular custom 
for all strangers who ascended to the top 
of this tower to creep on their hands 
and knees to the corner stone of the 
highest pinnacle, and kiss the same, by 
virtue of which it was pretended that 
they acquired the singular power of plea¬ 
sing in conversation. Hence came the 
expression, in speakitfg of a fawning, 
wheedling fellow, that he had been at 
Blarney. 

Right and Wrong. Exhibited in ike 
History of Rosa and Agnes. Writ¬ 
ten for her Children , by a Mother , 
Author of “ Always Happy ;” 44 An 
Introduction to Mrs. BarbauId’s Les¬ 
sons 44 Key to Knowledge ,” Sfc. 

In the opposite conduct, in early life, 
of these Twin Sisters, the Author of 
his little volume has largely exemplified 
the consequences of acting 44 right” and 
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44 wrong,” in a variety of instances, which 
eannot fail of impressing the mind of a 
young reader. Of the neat simplicity of 
the Author's language, her description of 
a Sunday shall serve as a specimen: 

“The morning was fine, and was 
cheerfully ushered in with the enlivening 
chime of the church bells. The twin- 
sisters, as usual, rose somewhat earlier 
on this welcome day, for many were its 
peculiar privileges and pleasures. Neatly 
dressed in their best attire, clean, and 
decent, with fresh-washed cheeks, and 
eyes beaming with good humour, they 
joined their parents at the breakfast- 
table. * I am always so glad when it is 
Sunday/ said Agnes; 4 for we have so 
many pleasant things to do, and to talk 
about; so much variety, and so much 
comfort!’— 4 And I love Sunday too, 
Tery much,’ said the little lisping Ed¬ 
win, her young brother \ for you know> 
papa, it is the forgiving day . His fa¬ 

ther smiled at his innocent prattle. 4 If 
you never did wrong, Edwin, there 
would be no occasion for a forgiving 
day, as you call it.’— 4 But, as I do wrong 
sometimes, papa, I love to be forgiving ; 
and you know you always forgive me, 
most willingly, on Sunday.’ 4 Yes, Ed¬ 
win, because Sunday is a holy day, a 
day set apart by God for peace and com¬ 
fort/— 4 And therefore we ought to for¬ 
get and forgive, aod love every body, 
and be as happy and as quiet as ever 
we can,’ said Ed wio. His sisters laugh¬ 
ed at his curious list of Sunday duties, 
dosiog with what he thought a great 
virtue, to 4 be as quiet as we can.’— 
•For my port,’ said his mother, ‘one 
of my many Sunday pleasures is, to be¬ 
hold all classes of people enjoying them¬ 
selves in their several modes. The 
shopkeepers taking pleasant walks with 
their wives and children, the poor day- 
labourers resting from their week’s hard 
service, and dressed in their best gar¬ 
ments, playing with their little ones, and 
having a little harmless chat with their 
friends and neighbours,’— 4 And there¬ 
fore mamma, I am. always sorry when 
the weather is bad on a Sunday, 9 said 
Agnes. 4 So am I, Agnes ; but, even 
in that case, there are many pleasures 


within their reach. The very cessation 
of labour and exertion, to those who toil 
hard during six successive days, is no 
small blessing, and such as the wealthy 
and the indolent can form no just con¬ 
ception of/ — 4 There is something 
pleasant in the very idea, that even the 
poor beasts enjoy, on this day, rest and 
freedom from ill-treatment,' 1 said Rosa* 

4 True, Rosa; and that man, under the 
most inclement seasons, has still his 
comforts, The wholesome meal, round 
which his family assemble, the blazing 
fire, beaming on many a happy face, 
the evening hours profitably spent in 
reading the sacred Volume, which con¬ 
firms our best purposes, and invigorates 
our highest hopes; or innocently cheer¬ 
ed by the soothing notes of sacred melody 
of prayer and praise,. or the social con¬ 
verse that, opening the heart, binds man 
to man in the strong link of social 
converse and friendly confidence.’— 4 Yoa 
have left me, 9 said the attentive husband, 
4 to name one other Sunday blessing; 
the noblest joy of all. 9 — 4 1 understand 
you, papa, 9 said Agnes; * you mean 
the satisfaction of going to church/— 
4 You are right, Agnes; for, what can 
be a nobler employment than to offer, 
to the Great Giver of Good, the. thanks* 
givings of opr grateful hearty, to appear 
in his more immediate presence, and, 
in his own sacred temple, confess our 
frailties, entreat his mercy, and adore 
bis power? Oh, my children! what a 
blessing is this, what a high, what a 
glorious privilege!’—The little circle 
listened with reverence to this affect¬ 
ing appeal. Their worthy father con¬ 
tinued. 4 How soothing to the best af¬ 
fections, to behold our fellow creatures 
joining with us in this sacred act of piety, 
to look aroupd us, and view a whole 
kneeling congregation uniting in the 
same expression of adoration; one great 
family, acknowledging their Universal 
Father! Who can so feel, and leave the 
house of Qod with any other feelings 
than those of pious awe and unbounded 
charity!’—The bell now proclaimed the 
hour of worship. The smiling femily, 
with eager haste, prepared to obey the 
welcome summons; the Httle ones 
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walkod before, the grateful parents fol¬ 
lowed, their hearts swelling with unut¬ 
terable content.—After service, they en¬ 
joyed a walk, and met crowds of well- 
dressed people indulging themselves in 
strolling through the beautiful fields and 
lanes that skirted the busy town. Oq 
their return home, they found a smoking 
dinner on the table, and sat down with 
excellent appetites to the welcome meal. 
Business, or other claims, sometimes di¬ 
vided the family on other days, v but on 
Sunday they regularly assembled; and 
these occasional absences made them re¬ 
gard this meeting as a particular gratifi¬ 
cation. There was always something to 
be told, something to be described, some¬ 
thing to be asked. Even the necessity of 
asking assistance or advice served only 
to unite the members of this family, as 
it proved their dependance on each 
other, and how little one could stand 
alone. If there was pleasure in asking 
assistance or advice, how much greater 
the satisfaction in bestowing it! and 
when Lionel, their elder brother, who 
weekly attended a master in a neigh¬ 
bouring town, begged his sisters would 
take care h» neat supply of dean lmen 
was more regularly forwarded to him, 
he fait almost a Aappy in thinking he 
had each kind sisters to apply to, as 
they did in premising to oblige him, 
and timesharing the satisfaction of 
feeling that they could add to the com¬ 
fort of their dear brother. Thus, oblig¬ 
ing and obliged, the happy circle passed 
the hour of dinner* The tolling bell 
again called them to church. The twin- 
sisters, hanging on their brother’s arm, 
attended the cheerful party to the sacred 
temple. The aisles were crowded with 
the decent poor, who, standing in rows, 
listened with reverence to their respected 
preacher.” 

To tk9 Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

Among the common Inventions of life, 
there are none which concern our com¬ 
fort more than candles ; I wish some 
chandler of genius may arise in this gen¬ 
eration who will invent self consuming 
wicks , which will perish at a n equal rate 


with the candle, and prevent the plague 
of snu fling. The invention would be by 
no moans difficult, and the advantage 
prodigious; at present, every ten tainutaa 
the consumer of tallow candles is in ab¬ 
solute darkness ; or is forced, ju$t as he 
is finding a rhyme for his poetry, or con¬ 
cluding a period in a sermon, to jump 
up fur the snuffers, which are never 
where they ought to be, and always 
scatter their sable grease on the table. 
And, now we are inventing, let me rec¬ 
ommend to the attention of societies who 
encourage the useful arts, not only the 
self-cornu tning wick , but the self-pre¬ 
serving cloth —the addition of something 
inodorous in the woollen dye, which will 
render the cloth distasteful to moths, and 
not unpleasant to the wearer. Your 
grave readers may laugh at these humble 
hints ; but great coats and eyes have 
their advantages ; and whatever tends to 
preserve them is not entirely to be des¬ 
pised. X. 

A QUERY. 

A Correspondent of the New Month* 
ly Magazine will be thankful to any one 
who can inform him who is the author 
of the following lines; 

When wind* breathe soft along the silent deep, s 
The waters carl, the peaceful billows sleep; 

A stronger gale the troubled wave awakes; 

The surface roughens, and the ocean shakes. 
More dreadful still, when furious «torms arise. 
The mounting billows bellow to the skies $ 

On liquid rocks the tutt’ring vessel’s tost, 
Unnumber’d surges lash the foaming coatt; 

The raging waves, excited by the blast. 

Whiten with wrath, and split the sturdy mast f 
When in an instant, he who rules the floods. 
Earth, air and fire, Jehovah ! God of Gods ! 

In pleasing accents speaks bis sov’reign will. 
And bids the waters and the winds be still! 
Hush’d are the winds, the waters cease to roar | 
Safe are the seas, aad silent as the shore. 

Now say, what joy elates the sailor’s breast. 
With prosp’rous gales so unexpected blest I 
What ease, what transport, in each face is 
seen ! 

The heav’ns look bright, the air and sea serene i 
For ev’ry plaint we hear ajoyful strain 
To him,whose pow’r unbounded rales the main, 
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BRAVERY AT WATERLOO. 

Among recent Gazette appointments 
is that of Seijeant Ewart, to an en- 
rigncy in the 3d Royal veteran battalion, 
iii consideration of the bravery he dis¬ 
played on the 18th of June. In the 
ahernoon of that eventful day, the 92d 
re^ment, reduced to 200, charged a col- 
v.jii of the Euemy, from 2,000 to 3,000 
: they broke into the centre of the 
rci .iu:n, and the moment they pierced it, 
t 1 be'Hch Greys dashed in to their sup- 
) -**». when both these gallant corps 
c *>. .ed and huzzaed 44 Scotland for 
t ■ I” The Enemy to a man wereput 
t t he sword, or made prisoners. The 
G *ys afterwards charged the second line, 
wiich amounted to 5,000 men: it was 
i: tl-e first that Seijeant Ewart captured 
French eagle - the affair is thus mo* 
ce-niy detailed by himself: 44 1 had a hard 
contest for it; the officer who carried it 
thrust for my groin ; I parried it off*, and 
cut him through the head; after which I 
wa3 attacked by one of the lancers, who 
threw his lance at me, but missed the 
mark, by my throwing it off* with my 
sword by my right aide, then I cut him 
trom the chin upwards, which went 
through hia teeth. Next, I was attacked 
by a foot soldier, who, after firing, charged 
me with hi3 bayonet, but I parried it off, 
and cut him through the head—so that 
finished the contest for the eagle.” 

CATULLUS. 

The elegant translation of Catullus, 
printed for Johnson in 1795, bears so 
close a resemblance of style to the poems 
of Lord Byron, that it seems permitted 
to suspect the version of having flowed 
from the juvenile pen of that accom¬ 
plished nobleman. Wilkes’s edition 
seems to have furnished the text confi¬ 
ded in by the interpreter. 

BULL AMD MOUTH, 

Henry the Eighth having taken the 
town of Boulogne in France, the gates 
of which he brought to Hardes, in Kent, 
where they are still remaining, the flat¬ 
terers of that reign highly magnified the 
action, which in consequence became a 
popular subject for signs, and the port, 
or harbour, palled Boulogne Mouth, was 


accordingly set up at a noted inn in 
London. The name of this inn long 
out-living the sign and fame of the con¬ 
quest, an ignorant painter, employed by 
a no less ignorant landlord, to paint a 
new one, represented it by a Bull, and a 
large gaping Mouth ; answering to the 
vulgar pronunciation of Bull and Mouth. 

BULL AND GATE. 

The same event in history gave occa¬ 
sion for the sign of the Bull and Gate, 
as descriptive of an inn in Holbom, ori¬ 
ginally meant for Boulogne Gate, and 
represented by an embattled gate or en¬ 
trance into a fortified town, but by igno¬ 
rance converted into a gate, with a bull, 
looking over it. 


LAPLANDERS. 

Several Laplanders have lately ar¬ 
rived in London with their game, 
which has been sold by different poul¬ 
terers in the City. These poor fellow* 
expected when they left Gottenburg, 
that the packet would land them in Lon¬ 
don, and that they would hflve no duties 
to pay ; whereas they have been obliged 
to pay upwards of bOL fcfduties, besides 
ten guineas for freight from Harwich to 
London.—The state of preservation in 
which these birds were is staffed to be 
really surprising, after travelling upwaids 
of 1000 miles. They are preserved by 
being hung up to freeze as soon as killed, 
and afterwards being packed in cases, 
lined with skins to keep out the air! 
This process so effectually preserves them, 
that when the packages are opened, the 
tjie birds are lound frozen quite hard : 
and those packages which are not opened, 
will continue in this state for some weeks. 
The mode in which the smallbirds are 
dressed in Sweden, it by stewing them 
in cream with a little butter in it,, after 
being larded, which, it is said, gives 
them a very excellent flavour: the laige 
ones are roasted, and basted with cream, 
which is afterwards served up as sauce. 
These Laplanders wear a kind of great 
coat, made of rein-deer skin, with cap* 
and gloves of the same, which gives them 
a very grotesque appearance. 
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PARISIAN ANECDOTES •/ 181MA 

LA IfORT. 

In the commencement of the French 
revolution, death was always the alter¬ 
native of a demand, 44 La liberti , L’e- 
gaiite , cm la mort, La victoire ou la mort,” 
as if death were the only alternative of 
the greatest blessings. 44 La Mort" pas¬ 
sed into every mouth ; and on the days 
of popular executions, 44 Vive la Mort !" 
echoed from ten thousand lungs. On 
one occasion, 44 La Mort" made the 
whole of the National Convention burst 
into a fit of laughter, though engaged 
on a most serious subject It was on 
the 19th of January, 1793, when the 

Q uestion was agitated whether the de- 
rnders of Louis should be heard before 
the votes were collected, and, conse¬ 
quently, the judgment definitively set¬ 
tled. A M. Seconds made various ef¬ 
forts to be heard on the point, but in 
Tain ; at last he cried out, 44 La parole 
mi la Mori /” His advice was—first 
condemn the king, and then hear what 
his counsel have to say ! 

LB BOCBBB DE CANCALB. 

The Rocher de Cancale is one of the 
ifiost celebrated, and the dearest, coffee¬ 
house in Paris : it is particularly noted 
for its oysters. Of its charges, some idea 
may be formed from this tact:—Three 
lovers of oysters, wishing to regale them- 
•elves, debated whether it would be 
more economical to make their repast at 
the Rocher de Cancale, or to take a 
post-chaise and go to the coast: they 
made a calculation, and found that the 
expences of travelling to and from Paris 
to the sea-side, and the tavern bills there, 
would not amount to so much, by three 
guineas, as a similar regale would cost 
•them at the Rocher de Cancale.—A few 
weeks ago, three Englishmen, who had 
made a trip to Paris to spend their hoar¬ 
ded cash, tired of dining at Very’s, in the 
Palais Royale, and their funds being 
low, resolved to dine very economically, 
and give a cheap farewell dinner to those 
they left behind: accordingly they sought 
out a decent-looking house in a poor 
neighbourhood, and, by chance, stum¬ 
bled on one in a shabby street, near the 


Grand Market of the Innocents. It 
was no other than the Rocher de Can- 
cale. Thither all the guests, amounting 
to a dozen, repaired. The dinner ana 
wine were delicious, and each resolved 
to dine daily there during his stay in Pa¬ 
ris. At length the fatal moment ap¬ 
proached—the bill was called for—it 
arrived. They had calculated it at half* 
a-guinea per head, but, alas, they had 
reckoned without their host—it amount¬ 
ed to sixteen hundred francs—sixty-six 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and four-pence. 
They could not all muster the sum—they 
called the landlord—an explanation was 
entered into— 44 Gentlemen,” said he, 
44 it is evident you did not know the 
reputation of the Rocher de-Cancale.* 9 
They offered hin> the security of their 
watches, which he generously refused— 
44 Gentlemen, I should be sorry to be 
considered worse than the fare with 
which I regale my friends ; the sum is a 
trifle, pay it when you please.” 

THE TRICOLOUR.ED COCKADB. 

At the commencement of the revolu¬ 
tion the natiooal cockade was green, aa 
an emblem of Hope ; but the Duke of 
Orleans joining the people, out of com¬ 
pliment, the cockade was changed to the 
colour of his liveries. And on the arri¬ 
val of the Marquis de la Fayette from 
America, the National Guairi changed 
its uniform to that of the American army, 
which it has ever since preserved. 

HOW TO fcBCRUIT AN ARMY. 

After the Russian campaign, Napo¬ 
leon made a law that the National 
Guard should march to the frontiers to 
defend them from invasion. This be¬ 
ing deemed necessary, the measure was 
willingly submitted to. Under this im¬ 
pression, 100,000 National Guards were 
marched from different points to the 
Rhine ; they there found the whole 
army. In two days an order arrived for 
the whole mass to move forward, and 
the National Guard had the alternative 
of marching to battle, or being cut to 
pieces, in case of refusal, by the regular 
army ; upwards of 70,000 of them per¬ 
ished in the campaign*— Month. Mag . 
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WONDERFUL PRESERVATION. 

Cornwall, March 3, Sunday. —This 
evening, as Mr. John Holman, a farmer 
of Perron , was returning from a place of 
worship, across a common, to his own 
house, a heavy mist falling, he mistook 
his way, and mil into an exposed shaft of 
a mine, .96 feet deep, besides 9 feet of 
water in the bottom ; and, almost mira¬ 
culously, reached the water without re¬ 
ceiving any serious injury. Being an 
expert swimmer, he kept himself afloat 
during the night, occasionally relieving 
himself by clinging to the projecting points 
of rock in the sides of the shaft. The re¬ 
turn of daylight, on Monday, enabled 
him to see a kiod of ledge, on which be 
contrived to get, and on which he lay the 
whole of Monday, calling for assistance; 
but no person approached the place, and 
Monday night came on whilst he conti¬ 
nued in his perilous situation, where, 
overcome by fatigue, he fell asleep, and 


again fell into the water. The darkness 
of the night prevented his regaining his 
resting-place, and be had to support him¬ 
self as before until Tuesday morning, 
when he regained the spot from which 
he fell. He had now become quite 
hoarse from cold, and almost incessant 
calling for help; so that the only re¬ 
source he had for drawing the attention 
of those whom, he supposed, would be 
sent to seek for him, was by throwing 
stones into the water. Tuesday night 
came without affording him any relief; 
but the terror of again falling into the 
water effectually prevented his sleeping. 
On Wednesday, however, the noise 
made by the stones which he continued 
to throw into the water, attracted the 
attention of some persons whom his dis¬ 
tressed family had dispatched in search 
of his remains, and he was extricated 
from the dreadful abyss, without sustain¬ 
ing any serious contusion. 


MEMOIRS op EMINENT PERSONS. 

Rian Ho*. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


THIS distinguished writer and orator 
was the son of Thomas and Frances 
Sheridan, both persons of eminence in 
the literary world, the former being par¬ 
ticularly distinguished as a corrector of 
English orthoepy, and the latter as a 
novelist and dramatist of great elegance. 
The grandfather of Mr. Sheridan was the 
intimate friend of Swift, in whose works 
and correspondence many of his fugitive 
productions and letters may be found. 
He was a clergyman and schoolmaster at 
Dnblin, equally remarkable for his wit 
and extravagance, learning and thought* 
lessness. Dr. Sheridan died suddenly 
in 1738, and soon afterwards his son 
Thomas went upon the stage at Dublin, 
contrary to the wishes of his friends, who 
would have had him follow his father’s 
profession as a schoolmaster. The ap¬ 
plause with which he was received at his 
first appearance induced him to perse¬ 
vere in his dramatic course ; and at 
length he imprudently undertook the 
management of the theatre at Dublin, by 
which he became involved in disputes 
and embarrassed with debts. Qa one 


occasion, when he was assailed with 
brutal fury by some riotous young men 
of fashion, and the affair produced much 
discussion in the public prints a volun¬ 
teer pen took up his vindication with so 
much zeal and ability as to produce a 
general interest in his favour. It was 
natural that Mr. Sheridan should enquire 
after his generous champion, and to his 
no small surprize he found that the de¬ 
fence came from the pen of a very young 
lady, named Chamberlaine. Sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration were boor 
altered into others of a softer kind, and 
the parties were married at St. Mary’s 
Church, Dublin, in 1748. Soon after 
this, Mr. Sheridan built a house in Dor- 
set-street, in that city, at a considerable 
distance from the Theatre, and merely te 
gratify Captain Solomon Whyte, the un¬ 
cle of his wife, who could not endure to 
be separated from a beloved niece who 
had lived with him as his own child rill 
her marriage. 

Here their eldest son, Charles Fran¬ 
cis, was born in July, 1760; and 
Richard Brinsley, in October of the 
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Following year, the last being baptised in 
St Mary s Church on the Fourth oi No¬ 
vember. The early education ol these 
boys was superintended by their mother, 
but whon the late Mr. Samuel Whyte, 
who was the first cousin of Mrs. Sheri¬ 
dan, set up his school in GraFteo-street, 
they were placed with him as day scho¬ 
lars ; and on the removal of their parents 
to England, in 1758, they were settled 
as boarders in his house. It is said that 
when Mrs. Sheridan first introduced 
them to her cousin for instruction she 
observed, 44 I have brought you my 
young ones to exercise your patience, as 
they have done mine; for a couple of 
more impenetrable dunces my eyes never 
beheld!” This story seems to be au¬ 
thentic, for when the beys were brought 
to Windsor, in September, 1759, their 
mother wrote to Mr. Whyte, as follows, 
“ I can't say they do their preceptor as 
much credit as George Cunningham 
does, for their progress has been rather 
small for eighteen months ; but, mistake 
me not, 1 don’t say this, as is so much 
the absurd custom of parents, by way of 
throwing a reflection on the teacher,, of 
whose care and abilities I am perfectly 
satisfied ; it is the interest of the master 
to do every thing to the best of his power 
for the advantage of his pupils ; my 
children’s backwardness I impute to 
themselves, owing to their natural slow¬ 
ness, their illness, and long and frequent 
absences, not to any want of attention 
in you towards them.” They continued 
at Windsor somewhat more than two 
years, during which period they were 
principally taught by their mother, but 
in January, 1765, at the end of the 
Christmas vocation, the youngest was 
sent to Harrow school, while the eldest 
remained under his father, who formed 
great expectations from his promising ta¬ 
lents. Mrs. Sheridan writing about this 
time to her friend Mr. Whyte says, 
44 Last Monday evening, Charles, for the 
first time, exhibited himself as a little 
•rator. He read Eve’s Speech to Adam 
from Milton, beginning, 4 O ! thou, for 
whom and from whom I was form’d,’ 
6c. As his father had taken a deal of 
pains with him, and he has the advan¬ 
tage of a fine ear and a fine voice, he 


acquitted himself in such a manner ns 
astonished every body. He purposes in 
his next course to shew him in .ill the 
variety of style that is used in English 
composition, and hopes in a very little 
time to make him complete in his own 
art Dick has been at Harrow school 
since Christmas; as be probably may Fall 
into a bustling life, we have a mind to 
accustom him early to shift lor himself.” 
This abandonment of the youth to a 
public school without any paternal ob¬ 
servation and guidance was very inju¬ 
rious to his moral habits and intellectual 
improvement. He was naturally of a 
sluggish disposition, and generally ap¬ 
peared alike indifferent to praise or cen¬ 
sure. Samuel Parr was then the head 
boy at Harrow, and he had sufficient 
judgment to discern superior powers in 
young Sheridam that only wanted stimu¬ 
lus and friendship to be called into ho¬ 
nourable exertion. He set about gaining 
the confidence of one who was neglected 
and laughed at by the other scholars; 
and his advances being met with equal 
readiness, he shortly succeeded in giving 
Sheridan’s mind a turn for study and the 
beauties of composition. In the autumn 
of 1764, the father of Richard took 
Harrow in his way from Scotland, and 
remained there about a month, on ac¬ 
count of the deranged state of his affairs 
in London, which becoming worse, he 
w ith the rest of the family went aw ay 
privately to Dover, and from thence to 
Blois in France, where Mrs. Sheridan 
died on the 56th of September, 1766. 
This was an irreparable loss to her chil¬ 
dren, who were thus deprived of mater¬ 
nal care and counsel at a period when 
they stood most in need of direction at 
the opening of life. Richard continued 
at Harrow till the end of 1767, and w r as 
then taken under the tuition of his father, 
who read lectures in elocution, and gave 
instructions in the same art to a select 
number of private pupils. Of the pro¬ 
gress of young Sheridan at Harrow little 
is known, but the following instance of 
his readiness at repartee has been related 
by one of his contemporaries in that ce¬ 
lebrated seminary. The son of an emi¬ 
nent physician in London, and who has 
himself risen to distinction in the same 
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profession, having a dispute with Sheri- were assigned, some ascribing the rup- 
dan on the play-ground, said by way of ture to the inconstancy of the lover, and 
contempt that he disdained to bold any others to the caprice of the lady; bat 
contention with the son of a player, on the fact was, that Long exacted condi- 
which Richard quickly retorted, “ My tions respecting her future mode of liv* 
father, ’tis true, iives by amusing people ; ing, which indicated so much brutality, 
but your’s lives by killing them.” that she very spiritedly refused to pro* 

The elder Sheridan having taken a ceed any farther; and it was a proof 
house at Bath, with a prospect of sue* that the fault lay on his aide, by the 
ceeding there as a lecturer and instruo- award of the arbitrators employed on 
tor, took his two sons as assistants in this this occasion, and who decreed, that 
scheme, and thus the youngest became Long should pay Mr. Lioley one thou- 
initiated in all the gaieties of that place sand pounds, ia trust, for his daughter 
of fashionable resort. Here Charles, 'when she should come of age. This 
who was now in his twentieth year, affair made a great noise; and Foote, 
became enamoured of the accomplished with his wonted readiness to catch every 
Miss Elisabeth Linley, who then went new adventure, dramatized the story ia 
by the name of The Angel, on account an admirable comedy, entitled “ The 
of her enchanting powers of harmony. Maid of Bath.” No sooner did the coa- 
Her father conducted the musical enter- section with Mr. Long terminate, than 
tainments at Bath, and his eldest daugh- the former admirers of Miss Lioley re- 
ter evinced such extraordinary powers tamed with avidity to seek her favour, 
in her infancy as to be qualified to sing and among the rest Charles Sheridan, 
publicly at the age of twelve years, from who for some time indulged the pleasing 
which time she rose to the first eminence hope that his addresses were not uaao- 
in her profession. While Charles Sheri- ceptable. In this, however, he happened 
dan, with a number of other young men, to be mistaken ; for while be was 
endeavoured to gain the affections of doubling his attentions to the charmer, 
M iss Linley, her charms made an im- she was receiving the vows of his bro- 
pressiou upon an old bachelor with ther, with whom she spent many happy 
about two hundred thousand pounds, hours at the bouse of Capt Matthews, 
whose overtures of marriage met with a who was the common friend of both the 
very ready acceptance on the part of her Linley and Sheridan families. When 
parents. This gentleman was Mr. this intercourse became known, Charles 
Walter Long, who wa 3 at that time gave up the pursuit without manifesting 
past fifty years of age, and of very sordid any resentment to the lady or to his bro- 
manners; but the magical inHuence of ther. But his father was extremely 
wealth preponderated in his favour with averse to the union, and Miss Lin ley’s 
all the relations of the young lady, friends were no less so, though with much 
though she resisted their importunities greater reason ; for as Sheridan had nei- 
and remonstrances some weeks. At ther fortune nor profession, such a mar- 
length female resolution gave way to pa- riage appeared most preposterous. The 
rental intreaty; and to the idea of the youngcoup!e had no such serious reflec- 
brilliant prospects which such a mar- tions; and on the departure of old Mr. 
riage would secure for herself and family; Sheridan for Ireland upon business, ia 
her consent was obtained, the marriage the spring of 1772, his son Richard and 
•ettlements were prepared, and old Mr. Miss Linley went off early one morning 
Linley was to be indemnified with one for the sea-coast, where they obtained a 
thousand pounds for the loss of his passage in a vessel bound for France, 
daughter’s musical services, she being at Here they were disappointed in getting 
that time under articles of apprentice- a priest to marry them, on which it was 
ship. While, however, expectation was very prudently settled that the young 
on the alert at Bath for the celebration lady should be admitted into a convent, 
of this unequal union, it suddenly came as a boarder, to prevent any unjust as- 
K> an end, for which various reasons persion upon her character. Mr. Lin- 
F Mmg . Mug. Vol. I. 
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\ 

ley, who had followed his daughter as generally spread, but his confessioa 
•loaely as his information would enable printed in the very paper that he had 
him to trace her course, found her at made the vehicle of bis scurrility. Up- 
this place and easily persuaded her to on this he left the country, with a full 
return with him to Bath. Hither she purpose of wreaking his revenge upon 
was soon followed by Sheridan, who, his adversary, of whom, on arriving in 
finding that the most illiberal remarks Bath, he demanded a second meeting, 
had been made upon bis conduct, lost no Mr. Sheridan would have been perfectly 
time in tracing the original author of the justified in refusing such a rencontre 
calumny, who proved to be no other than after what had happened ; and his most 
his friend Matthews. This gentleman intimate friends to whom he imparted 
had been charged by many with having the matter, earnestly dissuaded him from 
assisted in the elopement which, con- the interview. But being apprehensive 
tidering his intimacy with the parties, that this might be reported to his disad- 
was a very natural surmise. Not con- vantage, he rejected their counsel, and 
tent with denying the accusation, Mat- engaged to give Matthews the meeting 
thews professed his ignorance of Sheri- at four o'clock in the morning on Kings- 
dan's intentions in respect to Miss Lin- down. Both parties were punctual, and 
ley, and threw out some insinuations it was agreed that their seconds should 
equally disrespectful to the lady and her by no means nor in any circumstance 
lover. When the latter was convinced interfere in the contest, which began 
of the treachery of Matthews, he endea- with a discharge of pistols without effect. 
Toured to get a meeting with him; but and then the combatants engaged most 
the latter, though far from being defi- furiously with their swords. Sheridan 
cient in personal courage, evaded an in- made several attempts to disarm his op- 
terview, and set off*privately for London, ponent, whose dexterity had improved 
Mr. Sheridan, accompanied by his bro- by practice, and they were obliged to 
tber Charles, immediately followed in close, in doing which both fell, and 
pursuit of the captain, who was found at Matthews, being uppermost, exultingly 
a tavern in Henrietta-street, Covent commanded him to beg his life, which 
Garden, now a china-shop, at the corner the other rejected. In this position, 
fronting Bed ford-street Here, without their swords being broken, they cut and 
much altercation, the parties being mu- mangled each other in so shocking a 
tually exasperated against each other, manner that Sheridan fainted at last with 
fought desperately with their swords, and the loss of blood, on which Matthews, 
Matthews, after making several fierce fearful of the consequences, got into a 
attempts upon his antagonist, was dis- post-chaise with his friend, and drove 
armed and thrown upon the floor, in off*for London. Mr. Sheridan was then 
which situation he begged his life, con- placed in another chaise that was in 
fessed the falsehood of what he had cir- waiting, and conveyed by his second te 
culated, and signed a written paper to Bath, where his wounds were dressed, 
the same purport With this important and he was ordered to be kept quiet for 
document Mr. Sheridan and his brother some weeks, which injunction was se 
returned to Bath, where the declaration strictly observed that even Miss Lin ley 
of Matthews was published in the same was not suffered to visit him, though she 
paper that had given currency to the intreated it as a wife. Soon after his 
defamatory reports. The captain, after recovery, which was very slow, he re- 
the disgrace which he had endured, re- moved to London ; pn the 6th of April, 
treated to his estate in Wales, which 1773, he was entered a student of the 
eould not secure him from observation. Middle Temple, and on the 13th of the 
and he had the mortification to find him- same month he received the hand of the 
self shunned by all his neighbours; for lady to whom he had been betrothed 
the story of his defeat was not only long before. 

To be cogtinoed- 
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POETRY* 


THE COSSACK’S GRAVE.* 


By Mrs. H. Rolls, author of “ Moscow” a 
poem, fife. Jfc. 

J^V^ER yon wild mountain, capt with fleecy 
snow, 

Appears the risiog van’s faint yellow glow | 
Slowly its lustre steals along the dal#. 

And tints with brightening gleam earth sspot¬ 
less veil: 

Glittering with ice yon lofty pines ascend. 

And’oeath their spaiklmg load the branches 
bend. 

Slow o’er the plain a martial train advance. 
Solemn their mareh, aud coucn’d each beam* 
ing lance; 

Ho sbout is beard, no wild triumphant cry. 
Through their dark plumes the wintry breezes 

figti. 

The tramp of steed, that rings against the 
ground. 

And the deep muffled drum’s sad hollow sound t 
Toe trumpet's toue drawn deep with length¬ 
en’d breath 

Alone are neard to shake the note of death. 
Where yon wide tent’s slight sheltering folds 
are spread, . ... 

On the rough fur that formed his simple bed, 
Outstretched in death the youthful warrior 
lies! 

Pale are those lips, and calmly closed those 
eyes . 

That spake the word to every warrior dear. 
That beam’d delighted at each rising spear ! 
Beauteous and brave, in life’s first glowing 
morn 

He heard his country’s wrongs with noble 
scorn; 

From hit brave father caught the patriot s fire, 
And proudly bunt’d to emulate his sire! 
fits guardian lance still rais’d that sire to shield, 
A valiant leader in bis first fought field ! 

In prudence, valour, streugtii, and youthful 
grace. 

The joy, the triumph of his warlike race, 
Whilst all around his future glories tell, 
la victory’s brightest, proudest moment fell I 
E’eo whilst the anxious father flies to aid, . 
Deep in his breast is sheath’d the fatal blade ! 
Prostrate upon his dying child he falls. 

His gush of grief the last faint spark recals ! 
One moment filial love relumes his eye, 

And his sire’s lips receive his parting sigh ! 

Hu followers cast their dear-bougnt spoils 
away. 

And curse the fatal triumphs o f that day. 

■Now round the bed of death, the Chieftains 
stand, , 

Kneeling, by turns they kiss the clay-cold 
band. _ 

* Tne gallant young Plato If, only son of 
the Hetman Plato ff, the valiant chief of the 
Cossacks, was the pride and glory of bit coun¬ 
trymen : he unhappily fell on the field of bat¬ 
tle at Gborodina, in the evening of the first 
day in which he had been engaged in active 
service, but not until he had excited the won¬ 
der and admiration of both hi* frieuds and foes 
by prodigies of valour. 


The mourning father joins in solemn prayet, 
Then sad resigns the relics to their care. 

The march begins 1 along the windiog deu. 

Is heard no choral lay, no funeral bells* 

No reverend priests their sable vestures wave, 
They bear a warrior to a warrior’s grave l 
The snowy steed that joy’d beneath his load. 
Now sadly follows to his last abode 5 
Each faithful soldier swells the lengthen o 

That tread* with solemn steps Ghoi'diaa’h 

plain. 

Abruptly rising from the vale around. 

Appears a mount with graceful cypress 
crown’d t 

There deep in earth it form d the lowly bed. 
The calm, cold mansion of the honour d dead j 
Through the chill air is heard no mournful 
sound, . 

Wrapp’d in deep silence stand the ranks 
around; . . . • 

With point reven’d it fined each gleaming 
lance, , 

Low on the ground is turn’d each tearful 

{IsncCf m 

No step of steed is beard, nor sudden neigh. 
Steady and still the hand they all obey. 

Awtul the pause ! a chosen band then join. 
And the lov’d relics to the grave resign, 
Wrapp'd in his cloak, the warrior s meetest 
pall, 

Then sadly sounds the earth’s first solemn fall! 
How the loud volley pours its lengthen’d roar. 
That rolls 111 distant thuuder down the shore ; 
The rocks return the trumpet’s dying swell, 
Aud the deep drum long echoes down the dell! 
Whilst their long lances gleam with sudden 

And o’er the helms the sable plumage plays. 
To form their ranks the mourning warriors join. 
And slowly round the grave the lengthen’d 
line 

Rein their proud steeds, with measur’d steps 
to tread 

The last sad honour of the mighty dead i 


Though thus beneath the grassy hillock laid. 
Unmark’d, save by the solemn cypress shade | 
From the low turt the spotless soul shall rise, 
Spread 119 pure wings,and seek its native skies! 
Though rais’d no lofty mausoleum’s walls 
Blest is the spot on which the patriot falls 1 
And such was Platoff 1 —though he early fell, 
Loug shall the veterao Cossack foudly tell, 

“ Yon rising sun first saw the warrior’s pride i 
« Kre suuk his beams, in glory rich, he died.’’ 


LOVE SONG. 

I WOULD not change for cops of gold 
This little cup that you behold : 

’ iis Kom the beech that gave a shade 
At noon-day to my village maid. 

I would not change for Persian loom 
The hnmble matting of my room; 
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*Ti8 of those very rashes twined 
Oft prewed by charming Rosalinde. 

1 would not change my humble wicket 
That opens on her favourite thicket. 

For portal proud, or towers that frown, 

The monuments of old renown. 

Iwonld not change this foolish heart, 

Inat learns from her to joy or smart. 

For hts tnat barns with love of glory. 

And loses life to h?e in story* 

Yet, in themselves, my heart, my cot, 

My mat, my bowl, 1 value not; 

But only os they, ooe and all. 

My lovely Aosahiide recall. 

Bland's Greek Antkol. 


MODERATE WISHES. 

L ET Alexander’s discontented soul 

Pine for another world’s increased con* 
troul; 

Ill-weaved ambition has no charms for me, 
Aor, sordid avarice 1 am 1 slave to thee. 

1 only ask twelve thousand pounds a year. 
And Curwen’s country-seat oo Windermere. 

A mistress, kind, and sensible, and fair. 

And many a friend, and not a single care. 

I am no glotton—no—I never wish 
A sturgeon dotting in a golden dish, 

At the Piazza satisfied to pay 
Two guineas lor my dinner every day. 

What though famed Erskine at the bar we 
‘ view 

As 1 earn’d as Cronus, and us wealthy too, 

I ooly ask the eloquence of Fox, 

To paint like Reynolds, and like Belcher box. 
To act as Garnrk did,--or any how 
Lnlike the heroes of the buskin now ; 

To range like Garnerin through fields of air. 

To win like Villiers, England’s richest lair, 

To vault, like Astley, o’ei a horse’s back, 

J® 1 "ftht i»he Nelson, and to run like Mack, 
Like Pinto fiddle, and with Newton’6 eye 
Pierce through the stars, and count the galaxy; 
With Jonas conjure, light as Vestns bound, 
tsnn broad as Col man, though as Locke pro¬ 
found. 


ELEGY 

TO TUE MEMORY OF JOSH LOWE. 

Author of the pathetic and popular Ballad . 

“ Mary's Dream?' 

[J°hn Lowe was born at Kentnore, in Gallo* 
way, in the year 1750; he now lies buned 
near Fredericksburg, Virginia, under the 
•hade of two palm-trees ; but not a stone it 
thereon which towiite, “Mary weep no 
more for me.” See Cromek's Jtemains of 
ftit/udale and Galloway Song. J 

F AR distant retiring, the Muse folds her 
pillions. 

Attuning her lyre to the dictates of woe | 
Far distaut from Scotia’s enlightened do¬ 
minions. 

She mourns the sad fate of her favourite 
Lowe. 

The wild flowers are faded that deck’d the sage 
mountain* 

A On which he dclighten) at morning to pore. 
And sing to tiie Na.&ds that guarded the foun¬ 
tain. 

Who weep for thine absence, sweet bard of 
Kenmore. 

The banks of Rapp’banock bis cold clay’s im- 
muring, 

And thither she wanders in sorrow to weep; 
Though clouds of oblivion his worth are obscu- 
nng. 

The sparks of his genius O never shall sleep. 
Beneath the tall pine-tree majestic ascending, 
Where youthful Vertumnus implanted his 
store; 

Where blooms the wide climber, its daspers 
extending, 

She found the lone grave of the bard of 
Kenmore. 

Now low on the grave-sward, dejectedly mu¬ 
sing. 

The Genius of Fancy reclines with her lyre ; 
Far distant her wailing the mock-bird’s diffu¬ 
sing, 

And Echo responsive the Dryads inspire ; 
Who pause from their Bporting, and pensively 
ponder, 

And sigh with the zephyrs that ondulate o’er; 
Who oft near the peeling as thither they wan¬ 
der, 

Breathe, “ Peace to thine ashes, sweet bard 
of Kenmore—*” 


Let heirs unblushing pray for boundless 
lands. 

And streams that ripple clear o’crgolden sands, 
1 only ask, that all my heart’s desire 
Lome with a wish, and leave me ere it tire ; 
AH aits, all excellence, myself Jo hold, 
h*arn d without labour, without danger bold. 
1 ooly aak, these blessings to enjoy, 

various talent well employ ; 
xny life, Methusalem, or, if not thiue, 

An immortality of love and wine. 

Fate heard the wish,—and, smiling, gave me 
. clear, 

Besides a wooden leg, twelve pounds a year. 

Ibid. 


And those that are love-lorn, and strangers to 
gladness, 

By smooth-flowing Ken, or the murmuring 
Dee; 

Who seek from their lote-strings a balm for 
their sadness. 

Shall find it in breathing a requiem for thee. 

And, Airds, as thy beauties are genially bloom- 

. in S’ 

Amidst thy recesses shall Pity deplore. 

That mute is her minstrel, with grief unassu¬ 
ming. 

While Memory reveres him as bard of Ken¬ 
tnore. A. Ky*e. 

* High on a rock his favonrite arbour stood, 

Near Ken’B fair bank, amid a verdant wood ; 

Beneath its grateful shade at ease he lay. 

And view’d the beauties of the rising day; 

Whilst with mellifluous lays the groves nid ring, 

He also join’d. Lowe's Morning. 
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Poetry . 


THOUGHTS IN A BALL ROOM. 

Written at Liverpool. 

W HAT boots it that pleasure may bloom 
in this hoar, 

• And care from the heart for a while may 
be driven ; 

It blooms at best bat a perishing flower— 
’Twill fade at tne first chilling frost-wind of 
Heaven. 

Those notes that now cheerfully swell on the 
ear, 

May soon be succeeded hy accents of sorrow; 
And Hearts now so free from suspicion and fear, 
Bewailing may weep o’er some relative’s bier, 
Turough long-lasting moments of anguish to¬ 
morrow. 

But for me, not one heart in this thoughtless 
throng, 

A tear or a sigh of affection would render ; 
Each bright glance of beauty while Hitting 
aloi g. 

Shines cold as the icicle gem in itssplendour: 
Not one of this cheerlul and glittering crowd, 
Would sigh at tile death of a wandering 
stranger; 

Unnoted, unwept by those foe; a ties so proud, 

A menial might fasten the comfortless shroud, 
And carry the head of a friendless ranger. 


*Tis not the morning-light, 

That wakes the lark to sing ; 

’Tis not a meteor of the night, „ 

Nor track of angel’s wing : 

It is an uncreated beam. 

Like that which sbooe on Jacob’s dream# ,* 
Eternity and Time 
Met for a moment here 5 
From earth to heaven, a wale sublime 
Rested on either sphere. 

Whose steps a saintly figure trod. 

By Death’s cold hand led home to God. 

He landed in our view. 

Midst flaming hosts above; 

Whose ranks stood silent while he drew 
N igh to the throne of love, 

And meenly took the lowest teat. 

Yet nearest his Redeemer’s feet. 

Thrill’d with ecstatic awe. 

Entranced our spirits fell. 

And saw—yet wist not what they saw ; 
And heard—no tongue can tell 
What sounds the ear of rapture cuught, > 
Want glory till'd the eye of though!. 

Thus far above the pole. 

On wings of mounting fire, 

Faith may pursue tne enfranchised souT, 
But soou her pinions tire ; 

It is uot given to mortal man 
JLternal mysteries to scan. 


Unwept though I here might descend to my 
Vrave 

No friend to bewail me—no bright eye to 
mourn ; 

There are o’er the distant and fathomless wave 
Some hearts which would bound at my wel¬ 
come return ; 

And who,snould mischance or misfortune befal. 
Would cherish no w ish from my bosom to 
sever; 

While tears of affection and sorrow would fall. 
And relatives weep as they follow’d my pall. 
When fled from mis dark scene of anguish 
forever. 

VERSES 

TO THE MEMORY OF TIIE LATE RICHARD 

REYNOLDS, of Bristol.* 

Bt James Moxtgomert, Author of the Wan¬ 
derer of Switzerland , fyc. t$c. 

I. 

THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

T HIS place is holy ground ; 

World, with thy cares away ! 
Silence and darkness reign around. 

But lo! the break of aay : 

.What bright and sudden dawn appears, 

To shine upon this scene of tears ? 

[* Mr. Reynolds was a member of the Socie- 

2 of Friends, and formerly an eminent manu- 
clurer of Bristol. This gentleman’s chari- 
ities were unparalleled in Bristol since the 
days of Colston. But they w ere not confined 
to Bristol. He made it his constant practice, 
from religious principle, annually to spend the 
whole of nis income. What his modotate do¬ 
mestic establishment did not require, he dispo¬ 
sed of for promoting whatever was u*eful to so¬ 
ciety, as well as to lessen the sufferings of the 
afflicted, without regard to names, sects, or 
parties. He bad agents in differeut parts of 
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the country, whose business it was so seek for 
cases of distress in their respective neighbour¬ 
hoods, and recommend them to his considera¬ 
tion ; so that thousands, who never heard the 
name of the<r benetactor, have partaken of his 
bounty. It is believed Ins expenditure in works 
of mercy, was 10,0001. per aim. In one year it 
is stated he expended double tiiat #mn in acts 
of benevolence. At the period alluded lo, 
(1795) be adrtresseil a letter to some friPnds in 
Loudon, stating the impression made npm; hit 
mind, by the distresses of the community, and 
desiring that they would draw upon hnu for 
such sum as they might think proper, l in y 
complied with Ins request, and drew in a short 
tune to the extent of 11 , 0001 .; it appeared, 
however, tiiat they had noi yet taken due m a- 
sure of his liberality, fur,iu the course ot a U w 
months, be again wrote, stating, that bis im d 
was not easy, and his coffers were still too ful'. 
I 11 consequence of which they drew for 9,00ul. 
more.—A lady applied to him on behalf of an 
orphan ; and af ter he had given her liberally, 
she said, 4 When he is old enough, I will teach 
him to name aod thank his benefactor.’ 4 Stop, 
(said die good man,) thou art mistaken—we 
no not thank the clouds for the rain. Teach 
him to look higher,and thank HIM who giv- 
eth both the clouds and the rain.’ 

He united, in a very remarkable mame r , 
great liberality with just discrimination; ana 
altho’ the sums he distributed were large, yet 
he never relieved any object without prev'ous 
investigation. His modesty and humility were 
perhaps as distinguished features of his char¬ 
acter as hfeliberality. So far was he from being 
inflated with the pride of wealth, that he spoke 
the genuine sentiments of his heart, when be 
raid to a friend who applied to him with a rase 
of distress, 4 My talent is the meanest of all 
talents,—a little sordid dust: but the man in 
the parable, who had but one talent, was ac¬ 
countable ; and for tbe talent that I possess, 
humble as it is, K am also acconutable to the 
great Lord of All.*) 
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—Behold the bed of death ; 

This pale and lovely clay ; 

Beard ye the sob of parting breath ? 
Mark'd ye the eye's last ray J 
Bo:—life so sweetly ceased to be, 

It lapsed in immortality. 

Coaid tears revive the dead, 

Rivers should swell our eyes ; 

Could sighs recal the spirit fled, 

We would not quench our sighs. 

Till love retained this alter’d mien, 

And all the embodied soul were seen. 

Bury the dead and weep 
In stillness o'er the loss * 

Bury the dead;—io Christ they sleep. 
Who bore on earth his cross, 

And from the grave their dost shall rise, 

|p his own image to the skies. 

IL 

TUB MEMORY OF TRR JUST. 

STRIKE a loader, loftier lyre ; 

Bolder, sweeter strains employ ; 
Wake, Remembrance !—ana inspire 
Sorrow with the song of joy. 

Who was He, for whom our tears 
Flow’d, and will not cease to flow ? 

— Full of honours and of years. 

In the dust bis bead lies low. 

Yet resurgent from the dust. 

Springs aloft his mighty name? 

Tor the memory of the Just 
Lives in everlasting fame. 

He was One, whose open face 
Did bis inmost heart reveal ; 

One, who wore with meekest grace, 

Ou his forehead. Heaven’s broad seal* 
Kindness all his looks express'd, 

Charity was every word ; 

Him the eye beheld, and bless’d | 

And the ear rejoiced that heard. 

Like a patriarchal sage, 

Holy, bumble, courteous, mild. 

He could blend the awe of ago. 

With the sweetness of a child. 

As a cedar of the Lord, 

On the height of Lebanon, 
jHiade and shelter doth atlord, 

From the tempestand the sun 
While io green luxuriant prime, 
Fragrant airs its boughs diffuse, 

From its locks it shakes sublime, 

O’er the hills the morning dews. 

Thus he flourish’d tall and strong. 
Glorious in perennial health j 
Thus he scatter’d, late and long. 

All his plenitude of wealth. 

Wealth, which prodigals had deem’d 
Worth the soul’s uncounted co.-t; 
Wealth which misers had esteem’d 
Cheap, though heaven itself were lost. 
This, with free unsparing hand, 

To the poorest child of need. 

Tins he threw around the land. 

Like the sower’s precious seed. 

In the world’s great harvest day, 

Every grain on every grouud, 

Atony, thorny, by the way, 

Shall an hundred lold be found. 


Yet, like noon’s refulgent blase, 
Though be shone from east to west* 
Farwithd rawu from public gaze. 
Secret goodness pleased him best. 

As the sun, retired from sight, 

Through the purple evening glesmL 
Or, unrisen, clothes the night, 

In the morning's golden beamtt 
Thus beoeath the borizoo dim. 

He would hide his radiant hew)* 

And on eyes that saw not him. 

Light and consolation shed. 

Oft his silent spirit went. 

Like an angel from the thmne> 

On benign commissions bent, 
in the fear of God alone. 

Then the widow’s heart would sing} 

As she turn’d her wheel, for joy f 
Then the bliss of hope would spring 
Ou the outcast orphan boy. 

To the blind, the deaf, the lame. 

To the ignorant and vile. 

Stranger, captive, slave, he came ' 

With a welcome and a smile. 

Help to all he did dispense. 

Gold, instruction, raiment, food$* 
Like the g.Its of Providence, 

To the evil and the good. 

Deeds of mercy, deeds unknown. 

Shall eternity record, 

W hich h- durst not call his own, 

F«»r he did them to the Lord. 

As the Earth puts forth her flowen. 
Heaven-ward breathing from below^ 
As the clouds descend in showers, 

Wncn the southern breezes blow# 
Thus his renovated mind. 

Warm with pure celestial love. 

Shed its influence ou maukmd, 

While iu hopes aspired above. 

Full of faith at length hc-dicd. 

And victorious in the race, 

Won the crown for which he vied* 
—Not of merit, but of grace. 


III. 

A OOOD Man’s MOICCMZWY. 

THE pyre,thatboms the aged Bramin’sbonefe 
Runs cold in blood, and issues living groans. 
When the whole Haram with the busbaud die*, 
And demons dance arouod the sacrifice. 

In savage realms, when tyrants yield their 
breath, 

Herds, flocks, and slaves, attend their lord in 

death ; 

Arms, chariots, carcasses, a horrid heap, 

Rust at his side, or share his mouldering sleep* 

When heroes fall Iriumphanion the plain ; 
For millions conquer’d aud ten thousands 9lain, 
For cities le veil’d, kingdoms drench’d iu blood, 
>avies annihilated on the flood ; 

—The pageantry of public grief requires 
Tue splendid homage of heroic lyres ; 

And genius moulds impassion’d brass to breathe 
The deathless spirit Qt the dust beueath. 

Calls marble honour from its cavern’d bed, 
Aud bids it live—the pioxy of the dead. 
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Reynolds expire* a nobler chief than these* 
Vo blood of widows stains his obsequies ; 

But widows' tears, in sad bereavement, fall, 
And foundling voices on their father call : 

Vo slaves, no hecatombs, his relics crave. 

To gorsre the worm, and crowd his quiet grave* 
Bat sweet repose his slumbering ashes find, 

As if in Salem's sepulchre enshrined 5 
And watching angels waited for the day. 
When Christ should bid them roll the stone 
away. 

Not in the fiery hurricane of strife, 

TUidst slaughter’d legions, he resign’d his life; 
Bat peaceful as the twilight’s parting ray, 

H*s spirit vanish’d from its house of clay, 

And left on kindred souls such power imprest, 
■“They seem’d with him to enter into rest. 

Hence no vain pomp, his glory to prolong, 

No airy immortality of song ; 

Vo sculptured imagery, of bronze or stone. 
To make his ,: neaments for ever known 
Reynolds requires :—his labours,merits,name, 
Demand a monument of surer fame; 

Vet to record and praise his virtues past* 

But shew them truing, while the world shall 
last * 

Not to bewail one Reynolds snatcht from earth. 
But give, in every age, a Reynolds birth * 

In every age a Reynolds ; born to stand 
A prince among the worthies of the land. 

By Nature’s title written in his face: 

More than a Prince—a 9 inner saved by grace, 
Prompt at his meek and lowly Master’s call 
To prove himself the minister of all. 

Bristol! to thee the eye of Albion turns; 
At thought of thee thy country’s spirit burns ; 
For in thy walls, as on her dearest ground, 
Are 44 British minds and British manners” 
found: 

And ’midst the wealth, which Avon's waters 
pour 

From every clime, on thy commercial shore, 
Thou hast a native mine of worth untold $ 
Thine heart is not encased in rigid gold. 
Wither'd to mummy, steel'd against distress; 
Vo—free as Severn’s waves, that spring to 
bless 

Their parent hills, but as they roll expand 
Id argent beauty thro’ a lovelier land, 

And widening, orightening to the western sun, 
In floods of glory thro’ thy channel run ; 
Thence, mingling with the boundless tide, are 
hurl'a 

In Ocean’s chariot round the utmost world: 
Thus flow thine heart-streams, warm and un¬ 
confined. 

At borne, abroad, to woe of every kind. 
Worthy wert thou of Reynolds ;—worthy he 
To ran* the first of Britons even in thee. 
Reynolds is dead ;—thy lap receives his dost 
Until the resurrection of the jost ^ 

Reynolds is dead; but while thy rivers roll, 
Immortal in thy bosom live his soul! 

Go, build his monument and let it be 
Firm as the land, hut open as the sea. 

Low in hi* grave the strong foundations lie. 
Yet be the dome expansive as the sky, 

On crystal pillars resting from above. 

Its sole supporters— works of faith and love ; 
So clear, so pure, that to the keenest sight, 
They cast no shadow 1 all withia be light 


No walls divide the uvea, nor enclose; 

Charter the whole to every wind that blows; 
Then rage the tempest, flash the lightning* 
blue. 

And thunders roll,——they pass unbanning 
through. 

One simple altar in tbe midst be placed. 
With this, and only this, inscription graced, 
Th<* «nng of angels at Immanuel's birth, 

•• Glo^y to God ! good-will, and peace 0 * 
earth.” 

Then be thy duteous sons a tribe of priests. 

Not offering incense, nor the blood of beasts. 
But with their gifts upon that altar spread ; 

—Health to the sick, and to the hungry bread* 
Beneficence to all, their hands shall deal. 

With Reynolds’ single eye and hallow'd zeaL 

Pain, want, misfortune, thither shall repairs 
Folly and vice reclaim’d shall worship there 
The God of Aim—in whose transcendant mind 
Stood suth a temple, free to all mankind: 

Thy God, thrice-nonour*d city ! bids thee raise 
That falleu temple, to the end of days: 

Obey his voice ; fulfil thine high intent; 

—Yea, be thyself the Good Man's Monument f 


DAVID’S LAMFNTATION foe SAUL 
and JONATHAN. 

T HE beam of the mighty is mantled in 
night. 

His glory is set in tbe blaze of its light j 
HisDow-string is shaftless, his spear is at re 9 ^ 
His sabre un waving, and 6ighless his breast. 

Tbe beauty of Jacob is laid in the dnst. 

His armour is broken, and canker’d with rust< 
His eye is in darkness, a spot on its ray, • 

His vigour is death, and his bloom is decay. 

The hills of Gilboa shall summer no more, 
Jehovah’s anointed hath stained them with 
gore ; 

Their trees shall be leafless, their verdure de¬ 
stroy’d. 

Their altar a ruin, and Nature a void. 

Philistia shall triumph—the pulse of the brave. 
Whose thrill was destruction, is lost in the' 
grave: 

One spirit sublim’d them—adversity tried— 
They existed in love, and io unity died. 

Weep, daughters of Jacob, for Saul and his son* 
Attune your bright harps to the deeds they 
have done; 

The arm of the lion, tbe foot of the roe. 

Weep, daughters of Jacob, be mighty in woe.* 

Oh, Jonathan ! Jonathan! ghostlnw art thou. 
There’s gore 00 thy visage, and dust 011 thy 
brow: 

Yet the angel of Beauty is lingering by. 

She revels in rapture add fl-ta to Hie sky. 

Yes, thou art a corse, but thy spirit’s above. 
Diverging in glory, and beaming in love: 

And Friendship is blasted and saintlcss be* 
shrine, 

My soul has do kindred, aad nngnish is minei 
Wantage. J. W; 
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INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS AND 

SCIENCES. 


Miss Hoichopt’s novel. Fortitude and 
Frailty, will appear in a few weeks. 
t Dr. Bur Rowes, of Gower-strect, is prepa¬ 
ring for publication, Commentaries on Mental 
Derangement. 

The Pastor's Fireside, by Miss Porter, 
author of Thaddens of Warsaw and Scottish 
Chiefs may be expected in a few days. 

A new and enlarged edition may be expect¬ 
ed, in a few day« of the Letters and other works 
of Lady Mary'Wortley Montague, in 5 vols. 

Mr. Walker, of Dublin, has nearly ready 
for publication. Selections from Lucian, witn 
a Latin translation aud English notes; to 
which will be subjoined a mythological Index 
and Lexicon. 

A novel called Ponsonby, will appear in a 
few weeks. 

Shortly will be published, a work of fancy, 
entitled Half-a-dozen Day Dreams ; intended 
to illustrate the connexion of imagination with 
character. 

Two works In Biography have lately been 
published in London, The Private Correspond¬ 
ence of Dr. Franklin , and the Memoirs of Sher¬ 
idan. * The value of the first of these works is 
undeniable ; and it is pleasant at this time of 
day to contemplate tne acknowledged supe¬ 
riority of a man who acted a part so honour¬ 
able to the cause of general freedom, though 
partially injurious to the country which pays 
the homage, and which is therefore doubly 
honourable for paying it. These letters (which, 
by-the-bye, are published at a price much too 
high in relation to quantity,) exhibit Franklin 
to great advantage ; as an individual uniting, 
in an eminent degree, philosophical specula¬ 
tion with practical ability. 

The Memoirs of Sheridan appear from two 
quarters; one of them is edited by *<i Constitu¬ 
tional Friend? and comprises his speeches. 
The other has been compiled by Dr. Watkins, 
and presents a cur ions specimen of bookmaking 
ingenuity, being advertised as a complete 
work, and yet ending with an announcement 
of another volume of the same size, 

A Life of Raphael has also been given to the 
world; it appears judicious and faithful; but 
possibly, at thi9 time of day, should have been 
written by one who could exclaim, with res¬ 
pect to Raphael, as Corregio did, “ I also am 
a painter.” 

A new and elaborate attempt has been made 
to prove that Sir Phvup Francis wrote the 
Letters of Junius. We conceive that that gen¬ 
tleman set the question nt rest by his Letter to 
the F/ditor of the Monthly Magazine ; hut, if 
any doubt should remain, no better evidence 
could be adduced than Sir Philip’s Letter Mis- 
sire to Lord Holland , published in the summer, 
which, though able and interesting, is a** un¬ 
like Junius as Clarendon is unlike Blair. 
These investigations lead, however, to the de- 
velopement of much curious anecdote, and in 
that sense the new enquiry merits attention ; 
bat, in comparing the pretensions even of l)e 
Lolme, as so ingeniously asserted by Dr. Bus¬ 


by, we confess we think the balance of argu¬ 
ments, in regard to these two persons, to be 
against the hypothesis which ascribes them to 
Sir Philip Francis.— Month. Mag. 

In Medicine, or rather Pnysiology, the pub¬ 
lic is indebted to the «ound science of Dr. Cor¬ 
don fir a w *rk entitled, Observations on the 
Structure of the Brain , comprising an estimate 
of the Claims of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim to 
discovery in the Jnatomy of that Organ; 
which seems likely to put an end to that ill- 
concocted ma^s of fact and inference known 
by the term—Craniology; at le.jt as far as 
taking away the support of loose and inaccu¬ 
rate experiment on the brain can effect it. 
It is strange how such a jumble of physics and 
metaphysics can have been sustained on the 
surface so long. 

Under the head of Travels maybe noticed, 
Legh's Travels beyond the Cataracts of the 
Nile ,—a work of considerable interest; and 
Memoirs of a late Residence in France , written 
by a professional gentleman. 

Lord Byron has indulged the poetical world 
with a small collection of minor effusions, pub¬ 
lished under the title of The Prisoner of Chit- 
Ion^ and other Poems. It is to be regretted that 
they have rome out under such a designation, 
as it led the public to expect an elaborate 
effort in the Prisoner of Chillon; whereas it is a 
mere fragment, and by no means c-ther so good 
or so interesting as some of its companions. 
Neither had it any direct connexion with the 
celehrated Castle of Chillon, on the Margin of 
the Lake of Geneva, from which it is called, 
being, in fact little more than a rhapsodical 
description of the effect of merciless capt.v:ty 
in a dungeon on three youthful brothers,suppo- 
sed to be confined therein on a religiousaccount, 
at the mra of the Reformation. The most 
beautiful of the other poems, is an Incantation^ 
written some years ago fora Witch Drama; 
and the most curious of them, a nondescript, io 
blank verse, intitlcd, the Dream , which is al¬ 
lusive, from beginning to end, to his lord'hin’f 
first amatory attachment, and the fate of the 
obiect of it and hirmHf in marriage. 

TV author of Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
and the Antiquary, for it is certainly be—has 
furnished the readers foramusement with ano¬ 
ther work, entitled, ‘ Tales of my Landlord? 
which, though extending to four volumes, con¬ 
tains two tales only. The second of the>c, 
which takes up three quarters of the work, 
possesses merit of a very high cider, and allot di 
an admirable lesson to bigots of opposing sects, 
by shewing the ex^tence of a persecuting spi¬ 
rit in every extreme, and its horr.ble accord¬ 
ance with* the dictates of a perverted con¬ 
science. The opposing pictures of oppression, 
and cold-bloodea cruelty on the paitof the 
episcopalian leaders of Scotland, under Lau¬ 
derdale, during the latter part of the reign of 
Charles II. and its operation on a spirit of 
fiery and intolerant zeal in the Presbyterians 
and Cameromans, with the consequent exces¬ 
ses on each side, are painted with great force 
and genius These are a kind of fictions which 
really aid the study of history, and, as such, 
may be perused with general benefit. 
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UTILITY OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

To tto tutor MmuMj UimlM. 


BIB, 

MONO the causes which hare tend* 
ed to enlarge the boundaries of 
science, and promote the general diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge, the rapid circulation 
of periodical publications claims a distin¬ 
guished rank. Every department of the 
arts and sciences is indebted to this 
source for the discovery and promulgation 
of valuable facts, and the detection and 
correction of numerous errors. The pe¬ 
culiar advantages the periodical press 
possesses over other vehicles of intelli¬ 
gence, and which prove its claims on 
public patronage, are— 

1st The superior facility it affords a 
writer to communicate his thoughts to 
the world; an opportunity is thus given 
to individuals to make known their dis¬ 
coveries, and to offer their observations, 
which otherwise must inevitably have, 
remained latent It is not the reader 
only who is thus benefitted, but the 
powers of the writer are called forth; 
and, to correct his ideas, and to embel¬ 
lish his communication, he is induced to 
refer to books, which might have been 
neglected, or, if opened, read in a cursory 
manner, without reflection : he now stu¬ 
dies their contents, and, examining the 
avguments of the author with attention, 
G Brtf. Maf. Vol. I, 


random the ideas in some degree his own. 
A spirit ef investigation is excited, and a 
stimulus is given to intellectual exertion, 
in order to appear before the public with 
credit. 

2d. The more extensive circulation 
that a person may obtain for his senti¬ 
ments, by inserting them in a periodical 
work, than he could easily obtain by any 
other medium, has been justly noticed by 
Dr. Johnson :—“ As long as those who 
write are ambitious of making converts, 
and of giving their opinions a tnatinxum 
of influenoe and celebrity, the most ex¬ 
tensively circulated miscellany will repay, 
with the greatest effect, the curiosity of 
those who read, whether it be for amuse¬ 
ment or for instruction.” A third in- 
stance is in its allowing a correspondent 
to express himself with energetic brevity 3 
he is not tempted to spin out his argu¬ 
ments, and dilute bis ideas with a tedious 
circumlocution, in order "to make a. 
book;”—a fault frequently, and with 
too much justice, complained of in mon¬ 
ographic publications. 

The validity of these remarks is now 
sufficiently acknowledged, and the in¬ 
creased number of periodical journals fa 
commensurate with the improvement of 
the times, and proves that their utility fa 
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ivftj appreciated and encouraged by an may be justly assigned the considerable 
enlightened and discerning public. The increase in the population of this king- 
motion of literature is constantly pro- dom during a period when a war, unpa- 
gressire; and many of the valuable addi- ralleled in sanguinary destruction of hu- 
tions, daily augmenting its stores, are man life, made incessant demands on its 
brought into light by the various works most efficient inhabitants, 
of this nature. Who will deny that the It has been urged that periodical 
present advanced state of chemistry has works too often contain the undigested 
been greatly owing to this source. In observations of inexperienced writers, 
medicine, the complete renovation that In a great variety of. correspondents, 
has taken place may be greatly attri- there must inevitably and necessarily be 
buted to the same cause. By this different gradations of merit; but of its 
powerful literary engine, the vague theo- injustice, as a general maxim, the pages 
lies and absurd hypotheses of the an- of every Magazine, will bear satisfactory 
cients have been overturned, and the and decisive proof. s 
science of medicine, enriched by an in- It is not in the arts and sciences alone 
valuable of practical information, that the advantages of a periodical press 
has been constructed on rational and are perceptible—but in political and in¬ 
consistent principles.* Although it does vil affairs its effects are equally benefi- 
not seem to have entered inte the cal-' dal; it keeps a check on the conduct of 
culations of statistical writers, I think the ruling authorities, and, by preventing 
that to the advancement of medicine as the tyrannical exercise of power, and the 
atcienoe, and the greater superiority of intolerant prindples of religious perse- 
the modern jEsculapii, together with the cution, becomes the guardian of the 
more general practice of vacdnation, common weal. 


#TALES OF MY LANDLORD” 

By UM Author of Wmrley> Cay M»aacri»g, and the Antiquary. 


Continued from p. 8. 

TTENRY MORTON returns to his 
XX native country with the Prince of 
Orange, and discovers the retreat of Bal¬ 
four, who had taken refuge in the fastnes¬ 
ses of the Highlands, mid who afterwards 
breaks from his retreat to prosecute re¬ 
venge against Lord Evandale, who had 
been a successful opponent of the Cove¬ 
nanters : he is shot by Balfour, who is 
pursued by some troopers to a river, into 
which he plunges on horseback : The 
description of his death is very power¬ 
ful, and well suited to the character and 
temper of the man. 

“ A hasty call to surrender in the name 
of God and King William, was obeyed 
by all except Burley, who turned his 
horse, and attempted to escape. Several 
soldiers pursued him by command of 
their officer, but being well mounted, 
only the two headmost seemed likely to 
gain on him. lie turned deliberately 


twice, and discharging first one of bis 
pistols, and then the other, rid himself of 
the one pursuer by mortally wouodiog 
him, and of the other by shooting his 
horse, and then continued his flight to 
Both well bridge, where, for bis misfor- > 
tune, he found the gates shut and guard¬ 
ed. Turning from thence, he made for 
a place where the river seemed passable, 
and plunged into the stream, the bullets 
from the pistols and carabines of his pur¬ 
suers whirring around him. Two balls 
took place when he was past the middle 
of the stream, and he felt himself danger¬ 
ously wounded. He reined his horse 
round in the midst of the river, and re¬ 
turned towards the bank he had left, 
waving his hand, as if with the purpose 
of intimating that he surrendered. The 
troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, 
and awaited his return, two of them rid¬ 
ing a little way into the river to seize 
and disarm him. But it presently ap- 
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peared that his purpose was revenge, not concerned in some treasonable plots, flies 
safety. As he approached the two sol- to France, while young Earnachff and 
diers, he coHected his remaining strength, Mias Vere are married with his consent, 
and discharged a blow on the head of and with the approbation of the Black 
one which tumbled him from his horse. Dwarf, who, retiring into undiscovered 
The other dragoon, a strong muscular seclusion, bestows upon them the bulk 
man, had, in the meanwhile, laid hands of a very large fortune. The following 
on him. Burley, in requital, grasped is taken from that part of the story, in 
bis throat, as a dying tyger seises his prey, which the Dwarf intercepts the ceremony 
and both losing the saddle in the struggle, where Vere is endeavouring to compel 
came headlong into the river, and were his daughter to marry Sir F. Longiey. 
swept down the stream. Their course 

might be traced, by the blood which bub- “ The clergyman opened his prayer- 
bled up to the surface. They were book, and looked to Mr. Vere for the 
twice seen to rise, the Dutchman striving signal to commence the service, 
to swim, and' Burley dinging to him in “ Proceed,” said the latter, 
a manner that showed his desire that «* But,a voice, as if proceeding from 
both should perish. Their corpses were the tomb of his deceased wife, called, in 
taken out about a quarter of a mile down such loud and harsh accents as awaken- 
the river. As Balfour’s grasp could not ed every echo in the vaulted chapel, 
have been unclenched, without cutting ‘ Forbear !’ 

off his bands, both were thrown into a - “ All were mute and motionless, till 
hasty grave, still marked by a rude stone, a distant rustle, and the clash of swords, 
and a ruder epitaph.” or something resembling it, was heard 

from the distant apartments. It ceased 
The other story is called “ The Black almost instantly. 

Dwarf.” The individual who gives a “ What new device is this ?” said Sir 
name to the piece, is a deformed mis- Frederick, fiercely eyeing Eilieslaw and 
anthrope, who, having been betrayed in Marychal with a glance of malignant 
a love affair by his bosom friend, retires suspicion. 

in disgust to a wild waste, called Muck- “ It can be but the frolic of some in- 
lestane Muir, where he builds himself a temperate guest,” said Eilieslaw, though 
but, and from the singularity of his per- greatly confounded ; “ we roust make 
son, dress, and deportment, is taken by large allowances for the excess of this 
ignorant country people for a supernat- evening’s festivity. Proceed with the 
Ural being, who holds converse with the service.” 

devil and familiar spirits, and has unlira- “ Before the clergyman could obey, 
ited power over the fortunes and fates of the same prohibition which they bad be- 
all who live in his neighbourhood. In- fore heard, was repeated from the same 
deed, there are several parts of his con- spot. The female attendants screamed, 
duct that bear a very ambiguous appear- and fled from the chapel; the gentlemen 
ance, until they are afterwards explained, laid their hands on their swords. Ere 
Near to the place where the Dwarf the first moment of qprprise had passed 
has settled his habitation, resides a Mr. by, the Dwarf stepped from behind the 
Vere, in a sort of feudal castle, whoee monument, and placed himself full in 
beautiful daughter is in love with a young front of Mr. Vere. The effect of so 
man named Earnscliff: who has a rival strange and hideous an apparition, in 
in the person of Sir Frederick Longiey. such place and circumstances, appalled 
Mr. Vere is indeed the friend who had all present, but seemed to annihilate the 
injured the Black Dwarf, whose real Laird of Eilieslaw, who, dropping his 
name is Sir Edward Manly ; and by daughter’s arm, staggered against the 
his interposition, a midnight match be- nearest pillar, and clasping it with his 
tween Sir F. Longiey and Miss Vere is bands as if for support, laid his brow 
prevented. The discovery is made in against the column, 
the chapel; and Vere, who had been a Who is this fellow,” said Sir Fred- 
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arick ; u ui mb* does he mean by this Uw, “ What is thy wretched subterfuge 
intrusion !” now t Thou, who wouldst sell thy 

u It is one who eomes to tail you,** daughter to relieve tbae from danger, as 
said the Dwarfs with the peculiar owe* in famine thou wouldst base slain and 
suooy which usually marked his man* devoured her to preserve thine own vile * 
Bar, M that ia marrying that young lady, life 1 Ay, hide thv froe with thy hands; 
you wed neither the heiress of Ellieslaw, well mayest thou mush to look on him 
»or of Mauley-hall, nor of Polverton, whose body thou didst consign to chains, 
nor of one furrow of land, unless she his hand to guilt, and his soul to misery, 
marries with wr consent; and to thee Saved once more by the virtue of her * 
that consent shall never be given. Down who calls thee father, go hence, and may 
—down on thy knees, and thank heaven the pardon and benefits I confer on thee 
that thou art prevented from wedding prove literal coals of fire, till thy brain is 
qialitim with which thou hast no con- seared and soocebed like mine. 1 * 
earn—portionless, truth, virtue, and in¬ 
nocence.—And thou, base ingrate, 91 be Ellieslaw left the chapel with a ges- 
eontiaued, addressing himself to Ellies- ture of mute despair .”—Critical JR. 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS IN MODERN HOLLAND. 

SIMMS* nm>**»MM«lM 

W ILLIAM FREDERICK the free and body: these are chiefly of 
Vlth, Sovereign of the Nether- straw, with two broad ribbons, not tied, 
lands, Prince of Orange Nassau, was but pendant from the sides. Both men 
born 84th August, 1778, and married and women wear at least two waistcoats, 
the Princess Sophia Frederica, sister of with as many coats, and the former 
Frederick William of Prussia, and has cover their limbs with double trowsere ; 
issue William Frederick George Ludwig, but the dress of the young gi rls is the 
Hereditary Prince, and General in the most singular, especially at any festival or 
British army, born December 6th, 1798, holiday. 

and Wilhelmina Frederica Louisa Pau- The Dutchman, living in continual 
lina Charlotta, born March 1st, 1800. dread of inundation, is habitually fru- 
After a long residence in England, he gaL His foresight is admirable, his per- 
has been restored to his throne and na- severance not to be conquered, and hie 
five land by the unanimous consent of labours, unless seen, cannot be credited, 
the Dntch nation. This astonishes the more when the 

The following general view of the phlegm of his temper and the slowness of 
customs and manners of the Dutch, is his manners are considered. View the 
from a very recent work of Mr. Camp- minuteness of his economy, the solicitude 
bell:—The natives of the United Prov- of his precaution, and the inflexibility of 
inces are of good stature, and inclined to his methodical prudence, who would not 
be corpulent, but they are remarkable in pronounce him incapable of great enter- 
general for a heavy awkward mien ; prise ? He builds himself a dwelling: it 
their features are regular, and their com- is an hut in size, it is a palace in neatness; 
plexions fair. The better sort of people it is necessarily situated among damps, 
imitate the French fashions in their dress; and perhaps behind the banks of a slug* 
but those addicted to ancient habits gish canal; yet he writes upon it Myn- 
never fail to load themselves with an genoege, my delight; Land fust, country 
enormous incumbrance of clothes. The pleasure ; Land zigt f country prospect; 
hats of these women are nearly as large or some other inscription that might 
as tea-boards, projecting forwards, and characterize the Vale of Tempe, or the 
on each side, so as to overshadow both Garden of Eden!! He still cats his 
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trees into fantastic fbrmsjiangshisawniags Tbe lower part of ttie houses in Hot- 
round with small bells, and decorates land is lined with white Dutch tiles, and 
his Sunday jacket with dozens of little their kitchen furniture, consisting of 
buttons. Too provident to waste his copper, pewter, and iron, ore kept ex¬ 
sweets, be pots a bit of sugar-candy in eeedingly bright. Their beds and tables 
his mouth, and drinks hi9 tea as it melts, are covered with the finest linen, their 

The Dutch are usually distinguished rooms adorned with pictures, and their 
into five classes: the peasants and far- .yards and gardens with flowers. Their 
mere, seafaring men, merchants and rooms, in winter, are warmed with 
tradesmen, those who live upon their ftOT 'S placed either underneath or round 
estates or the interest of their money, the apartments. With respect to diet, 
and military officers. The peasants are all ranks are said to be addicted to butter; 
industrious, and only managed by fair and the inferior classes seldom take a 
language. The seafaring mem are a journey without a butter-box in their 
plain, rough, and hardy race, seldom pocket. 

using more words than are necessary Tbe diversions of the Hollanders are 
about their busiuess. bowls, billiards, chess, and team#. 

The trading people, where there is no Shooting wild ducks and geese in win- 
law to restrain them, will sometimes ex- ter, and angling in summer, make another 
tort; but in other ceses they are the part of their pastimes. In the most 
plainest and best dealers in the world, rigorous seasons of the year, sledges and 
Those who live upon their means in skates form a great diversion. In sum- 
great cities resemble the merchants and mer, even common labourers indulge 
tradesmen in tbe modesty of their dress themselves in tbe tea-gardens; and on a 
and their frugal way of living. Among holiday, or at a fair time in the villages, 
the gentry, or nobility, though they value may be seen peasants sitting in circles 
themselves on their rank, order and round benches, to which children are 
frugality in their expenses is not less re- dancing to the scraping of a French 
markable ; and the furniture of their fiddler. 

houses is more regarded by them than In some of the villages in North 
keeping great tables and a fine equipage. Holland, the inside of the houses are 
In Holland, it is always a general richly decorated; but the principal * 
rule for a person to spend less than his apartments, as with Us, are often kept in 
annual income; on the other band, shew, while the owners live in kitchens 
living up to it will bring as much dig- and garrets. The furniture in one par- 
credit upon him a9 extravagance, pro- ticular chamber is composed of silken 
digality, and even fraud, in other coua- ornaments, which by ancient prescription 
tries. The following anecdote is said is bequeathed from father to son, and is 
to be illustrative of the supposition preserved as an offering to Hymen. To 
that the Dutch are generally plod- every house in North Holland there i 9 a 
ding upon the means of getting money, door elevated nearly three feet above the 
“ Two English gentlemen being in level of the ground, and never opened 
company with a Dutchman, one of the but on two occasions. When any of 
former not understanding the language, the family marries, the bride and bride- 
desired his friend to apologize to the groom enter the house by this door; and 
Hollander for not being able to enjoy when either of the parties die, the corpse 
the pleasure of his company. The is carried out by the same passage: im* 
Dutchman heard the translation with mediately after which it is fastened up, 
great composure, and then took his pipe nevermore to turn on its hinges again, s 
from his mouth, and said, it was a con- till some new event of a similar nature 
soktion for tbe accident of not under- demands its services, 
standing one another, 4 since,’ adds be, To the credit of the Hollanders it has 
4 having no connexions or dealings in been observed, they will never, either in 
trade together, our conversing could not their societies or in their business, employ 
possibly answer any useful purpose.’ w their time for a moment in gratifying 
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Malice or indulging envy ; but they will adopted the English custom of eating 
■e&dom atep ene inch out of their way, their meat half dressed ; on the contra- 
©r surrender one moment of their time, ry, they make a point of preparing it se 
to sare those they do not know from any as to assist mastication and dige>-tion. 
inconvenience. A Dutchman, throwing Among the salt provisions which the 
•beeses into a warehouse, or drawing Dutch prefer, the hams of Guelderland 
iron along a pathway, will not stop while are well known. They also eat a great 
a lady, or an inferior person, passes, tin- number of geese and wild ducks ; and 
leas he sees somebody inclined to protect yet fish forms the principal part of the % 
them ; a warehouseman, trundling a nourishment of some families, particular* 
cask,—a woman, throwing water upon ly in summer, and this, with potatoes 
her windows, will leave it entirely to the and butter, constitutes nearly the whole 
passengers to take care of their limbs or of the food of some of the poorer classes, 
their clothes. Beer is the principal drink ; but since 

As a Dutchman is often a miller, a the introduction of tea and coffee, the 
merchant, a waterman, ora sailor, he al- consumption of it has decreased consid- 
ways wishes to know which way the wind erably. Spriritous liquors, particularly 
Mows i still it is the national economy brandy and gin, are in great request; 
to which we may attribute the beauty and thi9 practice originates in a great 
and utility of their public works, that measure from the humidity of the climate, 
multiplicity of bridges and causeways. The Dutch, it is said, adopted the use of 
which very sensibly alleviate the burdens tea from the same motives as the Chi- 
neoeasarily imposed by the government, nese, namely, the consciousness of the 
As to the phlegmatic character of the unwholesome quality of their water. 
Dateh, nothing can afford strangers a The drinking of tea in Holland, howev- 
more lively picture of it, than the cool- er, is generally confined to the morning: 
ness and the silence with which even the coffee is appropriated to their afternoons, 
sailors manoeuvre. You may see them Sage tea and milk chocolate, the latter 
working their ships up to a shore or a made very weak, are very much in use 
quay, amidst the most provoking obstacles as substitutes for tea and cofTee. With 
and incumbrances, without uttering a respect to drinking healths at meals, and 
syllable ! out of the same vessel, this custom has 

Though not so strong as that of the long been banished : as for tobacco, as 
Swiss, the attachment of the Dutch to there are few males who do not use it, 
their own cauntry is very remarkable, so in some districts it is commonly used 
The French abandon the flowery banks by the women. The seamen and fish- 
•f the Seine or the Loire, to settle on ermcn chew it almost to a man ; and in 
those of the Spree or the Neva ; not so great towns, it is as common for men to 
the Hollander. He is never so happy invite each "other to smoking parties, as 
as when he is near his ships and his ca- it is for women elsewhere to make par- 
nals ; and when obliged to leave his ties at tea. 

country, betakes with him his habitudes: In every thing that relates to domestic 

and it is thus that even BatmTia makes economy, the Dutch women may serve 
him forget the immense distance between as examples to all from their domestic 
him and the Texel. habits ; some of these have obtained the 

With respect to food, bread is not in epithet of Blocksler. Their whole en- 
Holland, as in France, the principal ar- joyment is said to concentre in the inte- 
ticle ; a whole family here do not con- rior of their houses. Celibacy also is 
sume more bread than some individuals less frequent in Holland than in any otb- 
in other countries; meal and pulse of er country ; but the marriage ceremo- 
all sorts are here the principal substan- nies vary considerably in different towns, 
Ces ; as for potatoes, since the late war, and even in different villages. After ibe 
they have been grown upon the downs publication of the banns, the families of 
id various parts of Holland. the parties begin to visit each other, and 

The Dutch, it is said, have ne^r the party betrothed makes them presents 
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ef bottles of spiced wine, or hypocras: there are vessels fifteen feet long, their 
these are humorously called tears. When bottoms covered with broad plates of 
the marriage-day arrives, the young peo- iron : their course is accelerated by the 
pie strew the paths of the new-married assistance of masts and sails. The ve- 
eouple with flowers. The Dutch poets locity of their progress is certainly incon- 
almost always distinguish themselves on ceivable to a stranger, being seldom less 
these occasions : and it is customary for than twelv© miles an hour. In summer- 
husbands, when in easy circumstances, time, sailing matches are not unfrequent, 
to collect and print these congratulatory In cases of death, public messengers 
verses with handsome vignettes, &c. clothed in black, with crape on their hats. 
Another festival generally takes place are sent to inform the relatives and 
at the expiration of the first twenty-five friends of the deceased. One of these 
years, which is repeated at the expire- always attends the funeral as a master of 
of the same period a second time. the ceremonies. As to interments, aa 

Births in Holland are generally an- the inconvenience of burying in churches 
nouuced in the newspapers, but local has been generally acknowledged, tho 
customs vary much in this respect; for practice of interring the dead out of town 
at Haerlem and Enkhuysen, when a has been adopted in Holland, as well as 
woman is confined, a little plate covered in many other parts of the continent, 
with a piece of rose-coloured silk deco- Though all religions, including Jews 
rated with lace is attached to the door ; and Catholics, are known to have been 
and during this period, no creditor, nor equqlly tolerated in Holland for a con- 
even an officer of justice, is permitted to siderable time past, another sect is de- 
interrupt the husband qn any account scribed as having lately sprung up under 
whatever. M. Canzions, the object of which is to 

For theatrical amusements there are unite all. Hence it is not uncommon to 
▼ery few places where any performances see collected in their temple. Calvinists^ 
of this kind are exhibited regularly all Lutherans, Anabaptists, &c. This so- 
the year round ; these are confined to ciety admits of no predominating or ex- 
Amsterdam and the Hague. Leyden elusive system. They have no priests, 
has a theatre, but it is only played in but only two speakers, who stand near 
now and then. At Rotterdam also, on the altar to deliver their discourses. The 
account of some religious scruple, no service is divided,into that ef worship 
theatre has ever been suffered to be and instruction. The first has for its 
opened within the walls: of course, the object the demonstration of the greatness 
one there is without the gates. Several of God, and the admirable order of na- 
places, on account of these prohibitions, ture. They assemble for this purpose 
have nevertheless their private companies evgry Sunday evening. The worship 
or dramatic amateurs, as a winter amuse- which is confined to instruction takes 
ment. Skating is undoubtedly carried place once a fortnight on a Tuesday 
to greater perfection than in any other evening, when the doctrines of revealed 
part of the world. Every female in the religion are discussed. Six tiroes in a 
country can skate. Thirty persons at a year they assemble to receive the sacra- 
time holding hands often dart by you ment ; but during prayer, and the pro- 
on the ice with the quickness of lightning, minciation of the blessing, every person 
Others sit in a sledge which is pushed is prostrate, 
along the ice by a skater. Besides these, 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE. 

Pram Ike Gentleman's Magazine. 

Mr. Urbav, Dec. 4. either public or private, I beg you to ia* 

H AYING noticed in a French Jour- sert the following answer to it from one 
nal a statement that Literatufedn of fmr periodical prints. 

England meets with n© encouragement. It is wtfl known, that a living WritOp 
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of Poetry has received a sum for his pro¬ 
ductions which it would startle a French¬ 
man to name. We believe we may 
safely state, that his gains, for one year, 
by mere Literature, have amounted to 
6000/. In England we know nothing 
of Government-encouragement of Lit¬ 
erature ; with the exception of the Lau¬ 
reate’s 200/. a year ; we leave the Gov¬ 
ernment to its proper business, and con¬ 
fine the remuneration of our writers to 
the Booksellers, who very wisely buy 
nothing that will not selL What they 
can afford to give, therefore, and do give 
to our Authors, is good and faithful 
proof of the means and intellect of our 
people ; and hence it affords important 
information as to our general national 
condition and character. Mr. Moore’s 
new Poem is eagerly expected ; and 
the Booksellers, we believe, hdld them¬ 
selves prepared to give 2 or 3000 1. for 
it Madame D’Arblay (late Miss Bur¬ 
ney) is now living in France ; she can 
declare, we apprehend, that for her last 
Novel, which was not her best, she did 
not receive less than 1500 L Mr. Mur¬ 
rey bought the last tragedy (the Game¬ 
sters) for 400/. Mr. Coleridge’s Caprice 
of Christabel procured him, we are as¬ 
sured, a Bank Note for 100 L The copy¬ 


right of The Rejected Addresses, and a 
few Parodies of Horace, was purchased 
for 1000/. of the Authors; and 16,000 
copies at least have been sold. Lord 
Byron’s Poetical Works have produced, 
to one person or another, a sura that 
may fairly be described as forming a 
considerable fortune. Mr. Southey has 
amassed a large and most valuable libra¬ 
ry, and lives in comfort and great respec¬ 
tability, solely by his literary exertions. 
The Edinburgh Review sells nearly 
12,000 copies fonr times a year. It is 
a splendid property to its Editor and its 
Publishers; while 40, 50, 60, and 100 L 
are given for each of the Essays of which 
it is composed.—We believe we have 
stated enough to prove oar French 
Author most unlucky in his asser¬ 
tions, for almost each of them ad¬ 
mits of a denial as to the matter 
of fact. Ignorant, indeed, must he be, 
who represents Literature as* neglected 
and unsupported in England of late 
years. If he had said, that the popular 
eagerness and liberality had done mis¬ 
chief in the opposite way to that of star¬ 
vation, he might have written to the pre¬ 
judice of the Country, which he hates 
for its superiority, with some effect” 
Yours, &c. B. N. 


NARRATIVE OF ROBERT ADAMS, 

An Armrkm Sailor, who was wrecked on (Jko western coast of Africa, in 1810. 


COKhSi 

HE reception of Adams by the 
[English] Vice-Consul, Mr. Du¬ 
puis, at Mogadore, affords an op¬ 
portunity of comparing the story ne 
then told, with the accounts he gave 
when examined in London; and, in¬ 
deed, was an occasion of his being dis¬ 
covered in London, in a distressed con¬ 
dition, by a gentleman who had seen 
him at Cadiz in the service of an En¬ 
glish Merchant, there, where his history, 
as having been at Tomboctoo, was re¬ 
ported, and excited considerable interest 
To Mr. Dupuis we are also indebted for 
many valuable notes, and various infor¬ 


mation ; which, cn the whole, confirm 
the testimony of this wandering sailor, 
while they assign a proper level to his 
powers of observation, and his general 
qualifications. After having received as¬ 
sistance, and told his story, he quitted 
London for America, as soon as possi¬ 
ble ; leaving behind him a large portion 
of a bounty assigned him by the Lords 
of the Treasury, which will be increased 
by the profits of the volume. 

The description given by Adams of 
the milder character of the negroes, and 
the more ferocious disposition of the 
Meors, we believe to be strictly just. 
The proof of the latter rests on a thous- 
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and (acts well authenticated: another is after a little while, repenting of what ho 
furnished by Mr. Consul Dupuia. had done, he publicly declared that he 

“ It is to be remarked that the Chris- fcad renounced the doctrines of the Ko- 
tian captives are invariably worse treated TaB \ “ d was . a & am * Christian. To 
than the idolatrous or Pagan slaves whom P“n»n »f atrootous an outrage, the Ante 
the Arabs, either by theft or purchase, °f Wed-Noon resolved to burn him; 
hriog from the interior of Africa, end “ d the y wou ^ “° doubt *■** ■!*■*► 
that religious bigotry is the ebief cause f 11 ? P® rformed *» ceremony, but for dm 
of this d^nct io n , The zealous disci- ,nterFerence of the man from whose Ser- 
pies of Mohammad consider the Ne- the boy had emanciw»ted himself by 
grow merely as ignorant unconveued conversion. This man con- 

beings, upon whom, by the act ofen- teoded that by abjuring the Mohamme- 
alavingthem they are conferring a benefit, dan faith ’ t! ? M returned mtohie 
by placing them within reach of iostruo former condition of slavery, and was 
lion in the “ true belief:” and the Ne- a S am P^pcrty ; and m spitef of the 

grow having no bopw of ransom, end opprobrious epithets which were 

being often enslaved when children, are “5“ *? 

in gtoenly bood converted to the Mo , m infidel, (we horror and abOnnn« 

hamm edan frith* The Christiana on atl °nofall true Mooselmen) the man in- 
the contrary, are looked upon w harden- ?**,,’* d^y would bum the boy, 

ed infidels, and as deliberate despwers of should first reimburse him for tbb 
the PropUst’a caU; and as they in gen- valuaof a ' laTB ; , Re,QCtaflt to,08e their 
•cal stadfastly reject the Mohammedan 8acn “ ce » ™ Arabs how attempted tt> 
owed, and at least never embrace it m °ney by subscription to purchase 
whilst they have hopes of ransom, the M? ■ y «_ 5 and contortions were begged 

MoosUm, consistently with the spirit of * 01 ? th * U) " n *> urn 
many passages in the Koran, views them Bnt in the * nd ’ ™}* e J »■* slow pro^ 
with the bitterest hatred, and treats them srM J°. wafds obtaining by these means 
with every insult and cruelty which a a ^fficient sum to purchase the boy. 
merciless bigotry can suggest. ^ e ? rel,n q ui9had their i 

-It is not to be understood, however, ^However, was shortly afterwards dblfr 
that the Christian slaves', though gener- 6« dto remove his slave to tooth* pft 
ally ill-treated and inhumanly worked ofthe <**?*J m * to secure him from pn- 
by their Arab owners, are persecuted by vate assasslnat ion. 
them ostensibly on account of their re- But, not religious XSfl alone prompts 
ligion. —They, on the contrary, often them to such cruelty : these Moors of 
encourage the Christians to resist the Africa take offence but too easily, and 
importunities of those who wish to con- w b©n once offended, are with difficulty 
vert them : for, by embracing Islamism P ac ^ ed * They harbour revenge, toe, 
the Christian slave obtains his freedom ; with the moat obstinate pereeveranqfc 
and however ardent may be the zeal of aod a delight in perpetrating it. 
the Arab to make proselytes, it seldom “ The following anecdote, to the ca- 
blinds him to the calculations of self- tastropbeof which I was an eye-witness, 
interest will exemplify in some degree these traits 

44 A curious instance of the struggle of their character. A shilluh having 
thus excited between Mohammedan zeal murdered one of bis countrymen in ft 
and worldly interest, was related to me quarrel, fled to the Arabs from the ven- 
to have occurred at Wed-Noon, in the geance of the relations of his ant*go- 
case of a boy belonging to an English nisi; but not thinking himself aecux? 
vessel which had been wrecked on the even there, he joined a party of pilgrims 
aeighbouring coast a short time previous and went to Mecca.—From this expia- 
to the 44 Charles.” tory journey he returned at the end of 

44 This boy had been persuaded to eight or nine years to Barbary ; and pro¬ 
embrace the Mohammedan faith; but seeding to his native district, he jherg 
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Tthe celebrated Portuguese Bible . 

sought (onder the sanctified name of El the body ; but as the man did not im- 
Haje, the Pilgrim ,—a title of reference mediately fall, he drew his dagger and 
amongst the Mohammedans) to effect a by repeated stabbing put an end to his 
reconciliation with the friends of the de- existence. The calm intrepidity, with 
aeased. They, however, upon hearing which this unfortunate Shillnh stood to 
of his return, attepted to seize him ; but meet his fate, could not be witnessed 
owing to the fleetness of his horse he es- without the highest admiration; and, 
•caped and fled to Mogadore, having however much we must detest the blood- 
.been severely wounded by a musket ball thirstiness of his executioners, we must 
in this flight—His pursuers followed still acknowledge that there is something 
ium thither; but the Governor of Mog- closely allied to nobleness of sentiment 
adore bearing the circumstances of the in the inflexible perseverance with which 
^ase^trongly interested himself in behalf they pursued the murderer of their friend 
.of the fugitive, and endeavoured, but in to punishment, without being diverted 
rain, to effect a reconciliation. The from their purpose by the strong induce- 
man was imprisoned ; aod his perseeu- ments of self-interest” 
tors then hakened to Morocco to seek The public mind looks with great 
justice of the Emperor. That prince, U anxiety to the expeditions now advan- 
is said, endeavour*! to save the prisoner; ring in Africa : a more favourable point 
and to add weight to his recommends- of time for the appearance of this nar- 
tion, offered a pecuniary compensation rative could not occur. It increases our 
in lieu of the offender's life ; whieh the acquaintance with the country and the 
(parties, although persons of mean con- people, though not so much as might 
dition, rejected* They returned trium- nave been hoped for from a better 
phant to Mogadore, with the Emperor’s prepared mind. It is equal to those 
order for the delivery of the prisoner into obtained from the Moorish merchants, 
.their hands : and having taken him out which were all we had, previously ; and 
4 >f prison, they immediately conveyed h assists to moderate that exaggerated 
l*im without the walls of the town, where estimate which some had formed of the 
one of the party, loading his musket be- vast magnitude of that object after which, 
fore the face of their victim, placed the as well the French nation as ourselves, 
.muzzle to his breast and shot him through had been long anxious.— Lit. Pan . 


BIBLE CARRIED OFF BY JUNOT. 


From tat O — l it— MiptiM. ^ 

\ ^ 

• w Rampion-Court , ted to the Chevalier de Brito, Charg6 

I a. Urbat, N*v. 181 • d’Affaires de Portugal, in the month of ^ 

T is stated That the celebrated Bible March , 815) by order of the King, t0 ' 

which Junot earned off from Porta- stored t0 the Convent of Balem, near Z 

gal was not m the sale of his Library J^bon. 

whit* took place in Pall Mall; and that \ had t | le opportunity of examininjr 1 

the Government of Portugal were so this Bible, unique of its kind, for sever- > 

anxious redeem this great curiosity, that a j recessive evenings, in the apartments J 

they had offered Madame Junot 80,000 of that excellent diplomatic character, in , 

iivre9, but she bad required 150,000. the Hotel de Brancas at Paris. It is J 

' I am enabled to assure you for a fact, written entirely with the pen, in nine 
that the munificence and justice of his folio volumes ; and is illustrated with J 

Majesty Louis XVIII. (to efface, if it engravings, which form pictures in the ( 

were possible, the remembrance of this most expressive and brilliant style. / 

sacrilegious theft) purchased thiscelebra- The Chevalier de Brito had the good 
ted Bible of Junot’s widow, and paid fortune to consign this invaluable Work * 

W 80,000 francs for it. It was remit- to the care of Capitaine Le Chevalier ] 
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Beatnrepiere, a few days before the re- cmnstance which reflects 90 much hon- 
turn of Buonaparte from Elba ; and I our on his Majesty Louis XVIII.; a 
hare been recently informed that it again King, who, in retirement and on the 
ornaments the Library of the Convent* throne, has been a bright example of 
de Balera, near Lisbon. You will have every religious duty. H. P. 

pleasure in stating to the public a dr- 


A TRIP TO PARIS. 

Ttcm tW Mew Monthly Ifcpwlia. 


Contumedfrom p. 26. 

-August, 1815. 

AKING a walk into Calais market 
place, I observed in the middle of 
it, where generally a fountain or column 
is found, a short, lusty man, standing 
leaning on bis bands and stick placed be¬ 
hind him. The contour and lineaments 
of h» face, and outlines of his shape pro¬ 
ved better than the best affidavit could 
have done, that the roan was an English¬ 
man. No sooner did I approach him, 
than he greeted me with an “ how d’ye 
do Sir : here is a fine place far an En¬ 
glishman to come to V He proved to 
be a tradesman of mine in London. The 
observation of this short fat lover of 
good beef and porter, certainly went to 
the reprobation of the whole place; yet 
be accompanied it with such looks of 
good humour, that the words lost half 
the severity of their satirical meaning. 
Not so ine great man from London, 
whom I met stepping across the yard at 
Dessin’s, and whom as an acquaintance, 
I bade welcome in France. With the 
taciturnity belonging to suck a great 
man, he replied with a pantomimical 
gesture, which drew his eyes, shoulders, 
and hands in unison upwards, proclaim¬ 
ing, that he was disappointed and dis¬ 
gusted. 

These is no military garrison in this 
town ; but in the market place I saw 
the national or city guards on duty. They 
were romping, and making a most inde¬ 
corous noise. They wore po uniform ; 
such a set, I am sure, Falstaff would 
not have marched with thro’ Coventry. 

Not meeting with any travellers at 
Calais, whom I might have joined in 
taking .a carriage to Paris for ourselves, 

I preferred to the common diligence a 


seat offered me in the carnage of th* 
commissary of the Post-office, who was 
going with the London mail to Paris at 
an hour which suited me exactly. This 
commissary can take only one passen¬ 
ger; you are sure of horses on the road, 
and that the gates of fortified towns will 
be opened to you in the night. ‘I was 4 
standing at the gate of the inn at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, when behold th^ carriage,* 
with Mr. Commissary in it, approached. 
It was like a tilted cart, completely co- r 
vered with plain leather, old and dirty/ 
having only two seats in front, all the*' 
back part being allotted for baggage and 
goods. The shafts of this two-wheeled 
carriage were almost as heavy as those 
of an Euglish waggon, and were sup¬ 
ported by ropes across an old clumsy* 
saddle, laid over a heap of straw upon 
the back of a very strong horse of the 
Flanders breed. Two other horses of 
a slighter make were harnessed to the 
cart on each side of the shafts. Mr. 
Commissary, who was to be my sole 
companion for two days and nights, sat 
on his seat in front—an old squat snort- 
necked, rosy-faced, and hawk-nosed 
gentleman, with his head in an old dirty 
travelling cap. By the side of this being 
*1 took my seat in the cart, which was 
abundantly furnished with old straw' 
emitting a disagreeable smell. I was 
going to heave a sigh, but succeeded in 
substituting a smile for it, recollecting 
the advice of Horace 2 

“ Amara Iseto temperare risu P’ 

After we had proceeded on the road for 
some time, I was desirous of commen¬ 
cing a conversation with my companion, 
who, I was pretty sure, was not likely to 
annoy me with loquacity. I seized the 
opportunity afforded me by our meetings 
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with many soldiers with bundles on sticks 
upon their shoulders. I asked my com* 
panion where all these soldiers might be 
going to. Monsieur le Commissaire 
gave m# not the least answer; I ascribed 
this silence to his great knowledge of the 
world, which would not allow him, in 
these times, to enter into conversation 
with a stranger on any subject which 
here in the least upon politics. But T 
soon discovered a more substantial reason 
Of theCommissary’s silence—he was deaf. 

Our road led through Boulogne ;— 
the country, forming hills and dales of 
green fields, intersected with hedges, 
seems still to belong to England, whose 
shores are here plainly seen with the 
naked eye. We passed the monument, 
begun to be erected by the French army 
in honour of Buonaparte; it seemed as 
yet only a scaffolding of wood, without 
any masonry; it may be seen on the 
beach at Dover. Our clumsy carriage 
went on tolerably fast, and easily, over 
the roads, as they were paved in the 
middle; but, from the uncommon 
Strength of these and other carriages here, 
one would suppose that in worse seasons 
they are subject to destructive concus¬ 
sions, which l also understood from my 
companion tq be the case. This it is 
difficult to conceive upon this and other 
great paved roads; ana I am inclined to 
suppose that it is from excess of economy 
that they make their carriages so very 
strong, to prevent as long as possible the 
expense of repaiis,or of building newqnes. 

My anxious desire to reach Paris pre¬ 
vented me from regretting that I bad 
not time enough allowed roe to take a 
ptoper view of the places we travelled 
through. Mr. Commissary had been 
well known on this road for the last 
thirty years; he had been with Buona¬ 
parte in Spain: he had a defect in bis 
mouth, yet I think I could understand 
his politics from an observation of bis, 
somewhat distinct, about Napoleon— 
u L'Envie dkirruii souvent tAmbition” 

On approaching certain cabarets on 
the road, the cracking of the postilion’s 
whip made some matron or damsel ap¬ 
pear at the door of the public-house with 
a glass of brandy for Monsieur le Com- 
miawire, who joked with them familiarly. 


In Paris. [34 

After the commissary had taken a certain 
number of these doses of brandy, and 
some claret from his own store, he began 
to sing; but on account of the defect in 
his mouth, I could not make out a word 
of it, except now and then rumour ! He 
had told me before that he was 74 years 
old. So we trotted on, whilst now and 
then little beggar girls threw bouquets of 
flowers into our carriage to obtain a few 
sous. The commissary, to whom I had 
paid four Napoleons for my passage, 
had the trouble of paying the postilions, 
and of quarrelling with them about drink- 
money, or even balances due from a 
former journey ; one of them threatened 
Mr. Commissary that he would overturn 
him the next time he should happen to 
drive him. We had passed through 
Montreuil and Abbeville without Mr. 
Commissary saying any thing about 

dinner. At-, when he was gone 

into the place about his business, a young 
interesting female, with a silk handker¬ 
chief tied about her head in the form of 
a small oyster-barrel, came to the car¬ 
riage, and asked whether I would not 
alight and take some refreshment. I 
inquired what she could give me: she 
requested me to walk into the house, and 
she would ask mamma. Mamma,a very 
respectable-looking old lady, offered a 
cold leg of mutton roasted, kc, As Mr. 
Commissary had not communicated to 
me his plan of foraging, I would not 
lose this opportunity, and sat down to 
this cold collation ; Mademoiselle stand¬ 
ing by me, whom all my persuasions 
could not induce to be seated. u Is 
your mother a widow, may I take the 
liberty to ask ?” a Yes, Sir, she has been 
so for several years.”—“Have you any 
brothers?** “No, Sir; I am sorry I 
never had one. I live very happily with 
my mother; I love my mother more than 
I love myself, and she loves me en ne 
pent plus (as much as possible); I every 
morning in my prayers thank God that 
he has given me so good a mother, and 
beg that he will spare her life, and not 
allow me to do any thing to displease 
her.”— M It is to be hoped that you will 
soon be married to some worthy young 
man, who may be deserving of you; for 
it must be awkward for you and your 
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good mother to carry oa sock a concern view, unbroken by hedges or trees. The 
as yours.” “ Ah, Monsieur!" she ex- corn was ripe, and partly out; but there 
claimed, turned her head aside, and it certainly seemed to be a scr.rcity of 
appeared to me as if her eyes became hands for so much work; though among 
sunused by a tear.—“ I am afraid,” I the reapers there did not appear to me a 
said, “ that my observation has been in- greater, if so great a proportion, of wo- 
trusive." “ Oh no. Sir,” she replied; men as in England. 

“ but—recollections’ 1 —she stopped: I The villages had rather a better ap- 
durst not inquire ; but she soon resumed;, pea ranee than I expected; the cottages 
“ I expected to have been married be- were in good repair, and bad a clean 
lore this time to a very good young man, outside; but the country in general, 
the eldest son of a friend of my late compared with England, seemed to me 

father's in-, (one of the newly- to bear evidence, that a good soil and 

acquired French provinces in Germany.) diligent cultivation may give subsistence 
My father came from the same place, to a numerous population, but cannot 
The young man had lived with us here furnish them with many conveniences 
before for two years; every body loved and comforts, much less with luxuries, 
him. The conscription fell upon his No well-built private houses with gar- 
younger brother: their mother being a dens, no country gentleman's elegant 
poor widow, was not able to raise the seat and park, no extensive buildings 
money for the necessaries with which for manufactories, here interrupt the 
the conscript must absolutely be fur- eternal monotony of white stone cot- 
nished ; the elder brother enlisted volnn- tages. The roads are every where desti- 
tarily, to obtain a sum of money which tute of what the roads in England abound 
is paid to volunteers before they march; with—the neat public-house with a lime* 
out of this money he furnished his tree and sign before it, a jolly landlord 
younger brother with the requisites for and a comely landlady, a clean fire-side^ 
his equipment: they were both marched furniture, and utensils,—aye ! and stout 
to the army m Spain, and were there politicians too, daring to canvas the 
killed."—“Oh the melancholy con9e- measures of the prime minister; not to 
quences of these wars!” I exclaimed, mention the grand inns which adorn the 
“ Very true. Monsieur," she replied; English roads and villages. The taste 
“ when a young roan has not distinguish- of the gentry in France seems to be in 
ed himself in the army, he is not looked this respect the reverse of that which pre- 
upon here.”—Whilst this good creature vails in England; the former establish - 
was talking, I observed her looking twice ing their residence in the capital, or in 
orthrice through the window, as if some- the country towns; which circumstance 
thing out of doors attracted her noigp. gives to the French country towns a su- 
This induced me to look through the periority in appearance to those of Eng- 
window myself, and 1 saw Mr. Coramis- land. I met with but one nobleman't 
•ary putting bis red face out of his dirty seat during the day ; it was the chaitau 
-- cart, like a fiery meteor emerging from a of Mons. Clermont-Tonnerre. lostead 
dark cloud. He seemed to be swearing of the lively bustle upon the roods in 
like a muxmetuire at my long stay. I England, day and night—of handsome 
was obligea to take my leave of this stage-coaches with decently-dressed pas- 
amiable dutiful daughter. This little sengers, drawn by fine horses with good 
episode consoled me for many hours of harness—post-chaises, and elegant pri- 
tbe commissary's dull monotouous so- vate carriages dashing along,—you are 
ciety. here disgusted with their lumbering, 

Picardy, through which this road waggon-like diligences, the poor appear- 
passes, is exceedingly uninteresting with ance of the generality of their horses, 
regard to rural scenery; but the soil is their beggarly harness, and ridiculous 
cultivated with the greatest industry, postilions; and with the meagre scenery 
Boundless oceans of corn (if I might and the little life that is stirring on the*** 
use the expression) offered themselves to roads:—no neatly-raised foot-path fc: 
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the well-dressed villager to walk along, 
no village-green, no rosy-faced children, 
no fair blue-eyed village maids; no green 
turf, nor shady lanes among beautiful 
hedges and trees, cheer the drowsy same¬ 
ness of the wearying straight line of 
these roads. 

At Beauvais I met with the first fo¬ 
reign troops I saw in France; they were 
English cavalry. I inquired of the mis¬ 
tress of the inn how the Prussians, who 
had been in this town before, had be¬ 
haved ; she shook her head, and express¬ 
ed a hope that the English too might 
soon depart This was a most intelli¬ 
gent agreeable French woman; she 
joked me about my entertaining travelling 
companion, who, as she knew, was deaf 
and dumb. I told her I should be very 
happy to exchange his society for hers. 
44 When one cannot possibly lose by a 
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change,” she answered, “one may 
venture upon any.” Understanding 
that I had never been in Paris, she ex¬ 
patiated on the grandeur and beauty of 
that place; and on my observing that 
it was once called (by Voltaire) the 
capital of Europe, she quickly replied, 
44 EUle Test toujours” (It is so still.) Poor 
woman ! she might have said' so, but in 
another sense of the word, if she had seen 
it filled with the soldiers of all the sove¬ 
reigns of Europe.—At this place Mr. 
Commissary always halted and dined.— * 
The houses here were a great part of 
Saxon architecture, with gable ends, and 
the posts among the brick-work painted. 
The place has a manufacture of common 
cloth. Near this town I saw the first 
vineyard : it was small and unproduc¬ 
tive, owing to a frost in the spring. 

To be continued. 
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Prom the New Annual &eglat«r. 

W * ^17*HERE a spring rises or ariv- such indecorum, as guilty of sacrilege ; 

Tv er flows,’ says Seneca, 4 there while the last wish ol an Indian is to die 
should we build altars and offer sacrifi- on the banks of theGanges. The affection 
ces !* In pursuance of this idea, most of the Hindoos for that river is such, even 
nations, whether barbarous or refined, at the present day, that many hundreds 
mistaking the effects of a deity for the of them have been known to go down, 
Deity itself, have, at one time or other at certain periods of the year, and de- 
of their history, personified their rivers, vote themselves to the shark, the tiger, 
and addressed them as the gods of their and the alligator ;—thinking themselves 
idolatry. The Nile, which watered na- haJ^Sy and their friends fortunate, thus 
tions that knew not its origin, and king- .to be permitted to die in sight of that 
doms, which were ignorant whither it holy stream. 

flowed, was worshipped by the res pec- 44 Rivers, too, have, in all ages, been. 

tive nations that it fertilized.—The Ado- themes for the poet; and in what esteem 
ni 9 was esteemed sacred by a great por- they were held by antient writers, may 
tionof western Asia ; the Peneus, as we be inferred from the number of authors 
are informed by that elegant platonist, who wrote of them previous to the time 
Maximus Tyrius, was adored for its of Plutarch. The Aufidus, the Tiber, 
beauty, the Danube for its magnitude, and the Po, have been celebrated by 
\ and the Achelous for its solemn tradi- Horace, Virgil, and Ovid ; Callimachus 
tions.—The Phrygians worshippid the has immortalized the beautiful waters of 
Marsyasand Meander ; and the Massa- the Inachus ; and while the Arno, the 
get® paid divine honours to to the Pulus Mincio, and the Tagus, boast their Pe- 
Maeotus and the Tanais.—The antient trarch, Boccacio, and Camoens, the Se- 
Persians never polluted water ; cunsid- vern, the Ouse, and the Trent, the Avon, 
ing those who accustomed themselves to the Derwent, and the Dee, have been 
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distinguished by the praises of many an 
elegant and accomplished poet. Who 
b not charmed with Spencer’s Marriage 
of the Thames and the Medway ? and 
what personifications in Ovid or Hesiod 
are more beautiful than the Sabrina of 
Milton and the Ladona of Pope ? 

“ On the borders of the Cam, Milton 
enjoyed the happiest moments of his 
life ; on the banks of the llyssus, Plato 
taught his System of Philosophy ; and 
on the shores of the Rocnabad, a river 
flowing near the chapel of Mosella, the 
poets and philosophers of Shiraz com¬ 
posed their most celebrated works. Os- 
sian is never weary of comparing rivers 
to heroes ; and so enamoured were Du 
Bartas and Drayton with river scenery, 
that the one wrote a poetical catalogue 
of those which were the most celebrated, 
and the other composed a voluminous 
work upon their History, Topography, 
and Landscapes. 

** Many of the rivers in Britain are 
highly picturesque, and abound in the 
most captivating scenery.—Who that has 
traversed the banks of the majestic 
Thames, and still more noble Severn ; 
who, that has observed the fine sweeps 
of the Dee, in the Tale of Landisilio, and 
those of the Derwent, near Matlock ; 
who, that has contemplated the waters of 
the Towy, the graceful meanderings of 
the Usk, or the admirable features of the 
Wye, that does not feel himself justified 
in challenging any of the far-famed riv¬ 
ers of Europe to present objects more 
various, landscapes more rich, or scenes 
more graceful and magnificent ? 

4t Without rocks or mountains no 
country can be sublime ; without water 
no landscape can be perfectly beautiful. 
Few countries are more mountainous, 
or exhibit better materials for a land¬ 
scape painter, than Persia ; yet, to the 
lover of scenery, it loses a considerable 
portion of interest, from its possessing 
but few springs, few rivulets, and fewer 
rivers. What can be more gratifying to 
a proud and inquisitive spirit than trac¬ 
ing rivers to their sources, nod pursuing 
them through long tracts of country, 
where sweeps the Don, the Wolga, and 
the Vistula ; the Ebro and the Dou- 
ro ; the Rhine, the Inn, the Rhone and 


the Danube I or in travelling on the 
banks of the Allier, described so beauti¬ 
fully by Madame de Sevign6 ; or of the 
Loire—sleeping, winding and rolling, 
by turns, through several of the finest 
districts iu all France ? where the peas- 
(\nts reside, in the mid9t of their vineyards, 
in cottages, which, seated upon the sides 
of the hills, resemble so many birds 9 
nests ; and where the peasant girls, with 
their baskets of grapes, invite the weary 
traveller to take as many as he desires. 

4 Take them,’ say they, 4 and as many 
as you please :—they shall cost you 
nothing. 9 

44 What traveller,possessing an elegant 
taste, but is charmed, even to ecstasy, &9 
he wanders along the banks of the Po, 
the Adige, and the Brenta ; amid the 
fairy scenes of the Eurotas, peopled with 
innumerable swans ; or of the Tay, the 
Clyde, and the Teith, where the culture 
of bees forms a considerable article of 
rural economy ? How is our fancy ele¬ 
vated, when we traverse even in imagi¬ 
nation, those wild solitudes and fruitful 
deserts, enlivened by the humming bird, 
through which the Oronoco, the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and the Amazon, (rivers to 
which the proudest streams of Europe 
are but as rivulets,) pour their vast floods, 
and, as they roll along, experience the 
vicissitudes of every climate ! And, when 
leaning on the parapet of an arch, be¬ 
striding a wide and rapid river, how of¬ 
ten do we relapse into profound melan- , 
choly, as, following, with implicit obe¬ 
dience, the progressive march of associa¬ 
tion, the mirror of time and the emblem 
of eternity are presented to our imagina¬ 
tion, till a retrospect of the past and a 
perspective of future ages, mingling with 
each oilier, the mind is lost in the mazes 
of its own wanderings ! 

44 Not only rivers, but fountains have 
been held sacred by almost every na¬ 
tion :—equally are they beloved by the 
poets. Who has not perused, with plea¬ 
sure, Sannazaro’s ode to the Fountain 
of Mergillini ; Petrarch’s addresses to 
that of Valid use ; and Horace’s ode to 
the Fountain of Blandusimn, situated 
among rocks, and surrounded with 
wood ? 

44 One of the most remarkable foun¬ 
tains,* in antient timer', was that of which 
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Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus hare 
transmitted an account. It was called 
*the Fountain of the Sun/ and was 
situated near the temple of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon. At the dawn of day this fountain 
was warm ; as the day advanced, it be¬ 
came progressively cool; at noon, it was 
at the extremity of cold ; at which time 
the Ammonians made use of it to water 
their gardens and shrubberies.—At the 
setting of the sun, it agaio became warm, 
and continued to increase, as the eve¬ 
ning proceeded, till midnight, when it 
reached the extremity of heat:—as the 
morning advanced it grew progressive¬ 
ly cold :—Silius Italicus thus alludes to 
it. 

Stet fano vicina,novum et memorabtle lympha, 
Qwe nascvntr die. quae, dehciente tr peso it, 
Qanque riget medium cum Sol asceodit Olym¬ 
pian 

Atqne eadem rursns nocturnis fervetin umbra. 

M In the early ages of popery the 
common people, where fountains and 
wells were situated in retired places, 
were accustomed to honour them with 
the titles of saints and martyrs. Some 
were called Jacob’s Well; St. John’s ; 
St Mary’s ; St Winifred’s, and St Ag¬ 
nes’ :—some were named after Mary 
Magdalen, and others derived their ap¬ 
pellations from beautiful and pious vir¬ 
gins. Though this custom was forbid¬ 
den by the canons of St. Anselm, many 
pilgrimages continued to be made to 
them ; and the Romans long retained a 
custom of throwing nosegays into foun¬ 
tains, and chaplets into wells. From 
this practioe originated the ceremony of 
sprinkling the Severn with flowers, so 
elegantly described by Dyer, in his fine¬ 
ly descriptive poem of the Fleece, and so 
beautifully alluded to by Milton. 

——The shepherds at their festivals, 

Carol her good deeds loud lo mstic lays, 

And throw sweet garland-wreaths into her 
stream. 

Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

Gsmtis. 

A custom also prevailed in the fourteenth 
century, among the women who resided 
upon the banks of the Rhine, of assem¬ 
bling, on a particular day of the year, to 
wash their hands and arms in that river: 
fondly flattering themselves, that such 
lustrations would preserve them from 
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all dangers and misfortunes during the 
remainder of the year. 

u The names of deities were given 
also to Grottos. The serenity of an 
Italian sky served to render those occa¬ 
sional retreats peculiarly agreeable to the 
Roman nobility ; hence were they fre- 
quently to be found in the shrubberies 
and gardens of that accomplished people. 
The poets, at all times willing to cele¬ 
brate whatever adds to their enjoyments, 
hare left as some elegant descriptions of 
those delightful recesses, formed in the 
sides of rocks, at the foot of mountains, 
or on the bauks of rivulets. 

“ Pausanias gives a remarkable ac¬ 
count of a Grotto at Corycium, and 
Statius describes an elegant one in his 
third Sylva ; but that which was the 
most celebrated in antient times was the 
Grotto of Egeria; still existing, though 
in a state of rain. When it was first 
made by Numa, it was formed with such 
skill, as to appear totally untouched by 
art: in the reign of one of the emperors, 
however, it entirely lost its simplicity, 
and, by being adorned with marble and 
other splendid ornaments, acquired a 
magnificence totally foreign to its origin¬ 
al character. This provoked the Satire 
of the indignant Juvenal. 

“ The Grotto, which Mr.Pope formed 
at Twickenham, was one of the most 
celebrated ever erected in this kingdom. 
In the first iostancei it was remarkable 
for its elegant simplicity: as the owner, 
however, advanced in years, it became 
more and more indebted-to the refine¬ 
ments of art; but the recollection of its 
having amused the last years of that il¬ 
lustrious poet, atones to the heart of the 
philanthropist what it loses to the eye of 
imagination and taste. 

“ From rivers, fountains, and grottos, 
let us turn to lakes.—Those of England 
and Switzerland present so many fea¬ 
tures of beauty and grandeur,that an idea 
of something peculiarly worthy of admi¬ 
ration always presents itself, when wc 
hear them mentioned even in the most 
casual manner.—What enthusiastic emo¬ 
tions of delight did the lakes of Switzer¬ 
land generate in Rousseau ! And while 
some of the most agreeable hours of unit¬ 
ed labour and pleasure were indulged by 
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Gibbon on their admirable banks, the 
noble landscapes, around the lake of 
Zurich, soothed and charmed many an 
hohr of sorrow and chagrin from the bo- 
aoms of Haller, Zimmermana, and La¬ 
ys ter ! 

44 For my own part, my Lelius, I am 
ready to confess, that some of the hap¬ 
piest moments of my life, have been 
those, which I have, at intervals, past 
upon the bosom of lakes, and on the 
banks of wild aod rapid rivers.—And 
never will Colonna wish to forget those 
hours of rapture, when, redlining in his 
boat, he has permitted it to glide, at the 
will of the current, along the transparent 
surface of a river, or on the picturesque 
expanse of Bala Lake, in the county of 
Merioneth:—or when wandering along 
the banks of those waters, that glide at 
the feet or slud the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, which rear themselves around the 
magnificent peaks of Snowdon ; lakes 
equal in beauty and sublimity to those 
of Laurus, Lucerne, and Pergusa. 

44 How often have I heard you, my 
Lelius, descant with rapture on the lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; on 
those of Loch-Lomond, Loch-Leven, 
and Killarney ; and the still more noble 
and magnificent ones of Switzerland !— 
With what delighted attention have I 
listened to your descriptions of the lakes 
of Tun,Zurich and Nieufehate!,Brientz, 
Bienne and Constance: and how has 
my imagination kept pace with you in 
your journey, as you have wandered in 
memory among those enchanting re¬ 
gions ; regions abounding in scenes, 
which Warton might have pictured, as 
the native residence of poetic fancy. 

“ From lakes, the transition is natural, 
that would lead to waterfalls , and cata¬ 
racts, —With what rapture does every 
cultivated mind behold that beautiful 
waterfall, gliding over a slate rock in 
two graceful falls, at the extremity of a 
long, winding, and romantic glen, near 
Aber, in the county Caernarvon ! But 
if you would see cataracts on a grander 
scale, visit the falls of the Hepsey, those 
of the Conway, the Cynfael, and the 
Black Cataract near the vale of Ffesti¬ 
niog.—-Of the two last, nothing can sur- 
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pass the beauty of the one, or the bold, 
the cragged and gigantic character of the 
other.—By the former of these has Co¬ 
lonna devoted many a captivating hour. 
—Seated on a rock, adjoining an ivy- 
arched bridge, stretched over a tremen¬ 
dous chasm, he has listened with rap¬ 
ture, not unmingled with a grateful de¬ 
gree of terror, to the roaring of the wa¬ 
ters, and, shaded by a fantastic oak, which 
overshadows the depth, he has derived 
the highest satisfaction in comparing the 
tranquil and innocent delight, in which 
he was indulging, with the boisterous 
humours of the table, thecaukered anx¬ 
iety of the statesman, or the dreadful rap¬ 
tures of that man , who has so long in¬ 
sulted all Europe, and stained her glens, 
her mountains, and her valleys, with 
blood, with rapine, and with sacrilege ! 

44 But if you would behold one of 
those waterfalls, which combine the ut¬ 
most sublimity with the greatest portion 
of beauty, visit the admirable instance 
at Nant Mill, on the borders of the 
Lake Gwellin.—Exercise that fascinat¬ 
ing art of which nature and practice 
have made you such a master; make a 
faithful representation of it; clothe it in 
all its rugged horrors of sublimity, in all 
its graceful charms of exquisite beauty, 
and let the finest imagination in the 
world of painting or of poetry tell me, if 
in all the fairy visions that the finest fan¬ 
cy has created, a scene more perfect can 
be formed than this 1 —The far-famed 
cataract in the Vale of Tempe has no¬ 
thing to compare with it. In surveying 
this scene, our feelings resemble those of 
the missionaries, wheu viewing the num¬ 
erous waterfalls of Japan ; or those of 
the celebrated Bruce, when he beheld 
the third cataract of the Nile ; 4 a sight, 9 
says he, 4 so magnificent, that ages, ad¬ 
ded to the greatest length of life, could 
never eradicate from my memory.* 

44 11 objects of this nature exalt the 
understanding and the fancy of those, 
who possess habits of reflection, woods, 
those indispensable appendages to land¬ 
scape, diffuse an equal delight by their 
coolness, their solemnity, and the charm, 
which they spread around us, as we 
waoder beneath their arched and sacred 
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shades.—Akeoside finely alludes to the 
religious awe, with which woods, bold¬ 
ly stretching up the summit of an high 
mountain, are beheld by persons oi a 
polite imagination. 

■ ■ — i. Mark the amble woods. 

That shade sabline yon mountain’s nodding 
brow,— 

With what religions awe the solemn scene 

Commands yoor steps!—as if the reverend 
form 

Of Minos, or of Noma, should forsake 

Th* Elysian seats, and down the embower¬ 
ing glade 

Move to yoor pausing eye. 

Pleasures of Imagination. 

“ If to rivers and mountains all na¬ 
tions, at early periods of their history, 
have conspired to attach the idea of ven¬ 
eration, how much more so have the 
eminent in all ages delighted in paying 
honours to woods , grores, and/oreste.— 
Pilgrimages were made to the oaks of 
Mamre, near Hebron, from the time of 
Abraham to that of Constantine; and 
the nations, surrounding the Jews, were 
accustomed to dedicate trees and groves 
to their deities, and to sacrifice upon 
high mountains; customs which were 
even practised by the Jews themselves, 
previous to the building of the Temple 
of Solomon. 

“ Among the woods of Etruria, Nu- 
ma, to whom, (as Machiavel justly ob¬ 
serves,) Rome was under greater obli¬ 
gations than to Romulus, sought refuge 
from the cares, that attended the govern¬ 
ment of an infant and turbulent people: 
and, amid the groves of the Lyceum, 
Aristotle and Epicurus taught their sys¬ 
tems of religion and politics. 

“The oratories of the Jews were 
surrounded by olives; and the Greeks, 
who first inhabited Tuscany, consecrat¬ 
ed the forests, which rose on the baolh 
of theCaeritis, to their god Sylvanus.— 
Under those sacred shades they assem¬ 
bled every year to celebrate bis anniver¬ 
sary. 

Et ingens gelid am lucus prope Cceritis am- 
nem. 

Religiose patinm late sacer; undique colles 

Inclunfere cavi, el nigrfi Demos abjete cin- 
gunt.— 

Sylvano fama est veteres?acr&9ge pelasgos, 

Arvorum, pecorisqn Deo, loc&mque die to¬ 
que*, 

Qui primifines aliqoando babnfire Latinos. 

Eneid , lib. viii. 1.59 7. 


A custom, analogous to this, prevails at 
the present day in some parts of Italy : 
particularly among the herdsmen and 
shepherds of Rhegio, who entertain the 
highest veneration for the wood, called 
Silva Piana, about three leagues from 
Parma. 

“ The Rhaphaans of India selected 
spots, shaded by the banana and the 
tamarind,for their kioums; whileinthe 
deep recesses of the most intricate forest, 
the antient Druids of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany, were accustomed to sacrifice 
to their god 9 .—Virgil, who describes 
Elysium as abounding in the mostluxu- 
riant gifts of nature, represents it as one 
of the highest enjoyments of the happy 
spirits to repose on flowery banks, and 
to wander among shady groves : while 
the Icelanders believe, that on the sum¬ 
mit of the Boula, a mountain, which no 
one has hitherto ascended, there is a cav¬ 
ern, which opens to a paradise in perpet¬ 
ual verdure, delightfully shaded by trees, 
and abounding in large flocks of sheep. 

“ The Sicilians had at one time, a 
great veneration for the chesnut tree, 
which grew in the region, called La Re- 
gione Sylvana: in Otaheite, the weeping 
willow is permitted to be planted only 
before the houses of the higher classes 
of the community: in Pennsylvania, 
churches are isolated in woods, and pul¬ 
pits erected beneath the branches of 
oaks; while, among the Dugores, there 
are sacred groves, in which every family 
has its appropriate place for erecting huts 
and offering sacrifices.—In the Romish 
church, palms are esteemed sacred even 
in the present times. 

“ The temples of the antient Greeks 
were mostly situated in groves; and the 
Persians, who esteemed woods and for¬ 
ests the most proper for religious sacri¬ 
fices, ridiculed their more accomplished 
neighbours,for building temples to their 
gods, who had the whole universe for 
their residence. 

“ As Antigua is without rivers, so is 
Morocco almost destitute of woods: 
hence it arises, that in that state, as in 
other warm climates, shade is esteemed 
the most powerful charm in every land¬ 
scape.—The inconveniences,arisingfrom‘ 
the want of it, gave occasion to Girola- 
om Fracaatoro to write his curious poem 
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of Syphilus. The shepherd Syphilas degree, with those of the Scythians—die 
was employed in watching the herds be- purity of whose morals has been so much 
longingtoAlcithous, king of Atlantis.— celebrated by Horace and by Justin. 
One season the rays of summer were so Though the manners and morals of these 
intense, that the angry shepherd, impa- wandering nations were so strikingly il- 
dent under their influence, with many lustratireofeach other, the similarity did 
impieties refused to offer up sacrifices to not arise from any coincidence in regard 
Apollo, and, in revenge, erected an altar to climate or scenery; for, while the bne 
to his master, Alcithous.—Stung with roved from wood to wood, and from 
the indignity, Apollo infected the air fountain to fountain, over pathless and 
with such noxious vapours, that the scorching deserts, the others were, at all 
shepherd contracted a dangerous and times, in the reach of shade, and, at in- 
nauseous disease, which affected his tervals, pitched their tents in scenery, the 
whole body.—His various attempts to like of which is scarcely to be paralleled 
conquer his malady, constitute the prin- in all the globe.—While the Arab 
dpal argument of the poem. sought shade, as one of the most agree- 

44 It was on account of its shade, that able luxuries of life, the Scythian and the 
the gardens of Arden, the paradise of Celt imagined the oak to be the tomb of 
the Arabian poets, were so enthusiastic- Jupiter; and the philosophers of Siam, 
ally celebrated ; and Amytis, daughter who numbered five elements, added 
of Astyages,and wifeofNebuchodnosor, wood to the fourth, 
accustomed to the glens and woods of 44 To a native of Jamaica no luxury is 
Media, sighed for their shades in the san- superior to that of walking among the 
dy soil of Babylon: hence were con- odoriferous groves of Pimentos, that 
structed those hanging gardens, which adorn the eminences, which form a bar- 
were the boast of Babylonian kings and rier to the encroachments of the ocean J 
the wonder of historians. The gardens —and the Circassians, long and loudly 
of the Moors appear to have resembled celebrated for the beauty of their women, 
those of the East, in no considerable de- quit their towns and cities in thesum- 
gree ; their walks were paved with mar- mer, and erect their tents among their 
ble ; their parterres shaded by orange- woods and valleys, after the manner of 
trees, and embellished with baths : the the neighbouring Tartars. Toan Hindoo 
whole entirely walled round, and seclud- nothing is more grateful than to walk 
ed from every eye. —Such is that of among the cool recesses and shady vistas. 
Alcazar, at Seville, which, as a speci- formed by the arms of the Banian tree, 
men of Moorish gardeuing, is visited by which he esteems an emblem of the De- 
every traveller of information and taste, ity himself. The Hindoo BraminS, 
44 The manners and pursuits of the whose placidity of disposition was, in 
pastoral Arabs present something pecu- some measure, the natural result of a 
liarly gratifying to the imagination. The total abstinence from animal food, reside, 
toils and privations which they undergo, for the most part, in their gardens, which 
in wandering from one province to an- they cultivate with their own hands, or 
other, in quest of water and shade, is occupy their time in reading, in walking, 
amply repaid by the festivity that ensues a*d in reclining beneath the spreading 
upon the discovery of a well or a foun- TOughs of their Banian trees.”— Philos. 
tain in a shady grove. The manners of of Nature. 
the Arabians are asssimilated,in a striking Continued page 143. 


MARTIN GUERRE, 

OR, THE MYSTERIOUS HUBBARD. v 

Continued from p. 38. twelfth size, whereas the foot of the ae- 

npHE shoemaker who used to make cused reached no further than the ninth. 

shoes for Martin Guerre, deposed. Another swore that Martin Guerre was 
that Martin Guerra’s foot reached to the dextrous in fencing and wrestling, wbere- 
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as this nan knew nothing of the matter, bejng women of good sense, and two of 
John Espagnal, who kept a public house, “ their husbands,brothers-in-law to Martin 
declared, that the accused acknowledged Guerre. Such as were present at the 
to hint that he was not Martin Guerre, nuptials of Martin Guerre and Bertrande 
Valentine Raugia deposed, that the per- de Rols,deposed in favour of the accused, 
son accused, perceiving that he knew Catharine Boere, in particular, said that 
hire to be Arnold du Tilh, made a sign when she’carried the medianoche (or 
to him with his finger that he should say what we call posset) after they were in 
nothing. John de Liberas deposed to bed, she saw Bertrande’s spouse, and 
the same effect, and added, that tbeac- that the person now accused was the 
cu9ed gave him two handkerchiefs, with same. The greatest part of these wit- 
a strict charge to deliver one of them to nesses agreed that Martin Guerre had 
John du Tilh, bis brother: there was two scars on his face, that his left eye 
also some hearsay evidence produced, was blood-shot, the nail of his first fin- 
which M. Coras says, that although the ger grown in, that he had three warts on 
law does not admit when passing through his right hand, and another on his little 
several mouths, yet is considered when finger; all which marks the accused had. 
heard from the accused, or the first au- Other witnesses deposed, that Peter 
thor. Two persons swore, that a sol- Guerre and his sons-in-law, had laid a 
dier of Rochfort, passing through Arti- plot to ruin the accused : that they had 
gues, was surprised that the accused call- sounded Johan Loze, the Consul of 
ed himself Martin Guerre, declaring Palhos, to know if he would advance 
aloud that he was a notorious impostor, money for that end ; that he refused, and 
for that Martin Guerre was in Flanders, told them that Martin Guerre was his 
and bad a wooden leg in the room of the kinsman, and that he would rather give 
one he lost before St. Quintin, in the money to save than undo him. That 
battle of St. Laurence. They considered Peter Guerre and his cabal prosecuted 
also, that the report of Sanxi Guerre did the accused contrary to the w ill of his 
not at all resemble the accused. It was wife, and that many heard them say 
added that Martin Guerre was a Biscay- that the accused was Martin Guerre, his 
an ; where the language is very different nephew. Almost all of the witnesses 
not only from the French, but from the declared that when the accused arrived 
Gascon, but the accused could not at Artigues, he saluted by name all Mar- 
speak the Basque, though he took pains tin Guerre’s familiar acquaintance, that 
to mingle a few words with his French, to those who hardly remembered him, 
using them with a visible affectation, he recalled to mind the places where 
There was also a number of witnesses they had been, the diversions and enter- 
who deposed, that Arnold du Tilh had, tainments they had partaken twenty 
from his infancy, the most wicked incli- years back, as if they had newly happen- 
nadons, and that since, he had been har- ed ; and what is more remarkable, made 
dened in wickedness, a great pilterer,and himself known to Bertrande de Rols by 
swearer, a defier of God, and a blasphe- reviving in her memory several circura- 
mer; consequently every way capable stances that happened on the day of her 
of the crime laid to his charge, and ttft marriage, and also the most secret cir- 
an obstinate persisting to act a false cumstances: he said also, after the first 
part, was exactly suitable to his charac- salute, “ Go look for my taffety breeches 
ter: these circumstances bore hard with the white lining, which I left in a 
upon him. On the other hand, there chest.” She owned the matter of fact, 
were thirty or forty witnesses w ho swore and said she found the breeches in the 
that he was really Martin (Guerre, that chest, not knowing they were there. Pas- 
they knew him intimately, and remem- quier said thattheaccused told,himself,an 
bered him from his childhood : among adventure that Martin Guerre met with 
these were the foor sisters of Martin in the country where he went with his 
Guerre, who were all brought up with wife. There were only two beds for 
him, and who all had the reputation of Martin, his wife, a brother, and a sister, 
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the two women lay in one, the two men 
lay in the other. Add to this the perfect 
resemblance of the accused to the sisters 
of Martin Guerre, both in their air and 
the features of their faces. Moreover, 
what ought not to leave the least doubt, 
is the behaviour of Bertrande de Rols, 
herself, towards the accused at the trial; 
when she was confronted with him the 
accused challenged her, upon the solem¬ 
nity of an oath, to acknowledge him, 
made her judge in her own cause, told 
her that be would submit to suffer death 
if she would swear he was not her hus¬ 
band. But what answer did she make ? 
Why, that she would take no oath, nor 
yet believe him. As to her behaviour to 
the accused before prosecution, she lived 
with him nearly four years without com¬ 
plaining ; she behaved herself dutifully 
as a wife ought towards her husband, 
and thus it was pleaded in his favour:— 
Was this because the accused had so 
perfect a conformity with Martin Guerre 
that his wife could not perceive the least 
difference ? Was. nature so intent on 
making them resemble one another, that 
she resolved the wife should not be able 
to find the mistake ? In a body so like, 
would she lodge a soul of the same cha¬ 
racter? for Bertrande alledged no differ¬ 
ence at all in that respect. When she 
was told by somebody that the accused 
was not Martin Guerre,did she not assert 
the contrary ? Did she not declare that 
she knew him better than any body, and 
that she would murder those who affirm¬ 
ed the contrary ? And to show that it 
was not possible the accused could beany 
other than Martin Guerre,did 3henotsay 
it was he or the devil in his skin? How 
often did she complain of Peter Guerre 
and his wife, who is her mother, because 
they would force her to prosecute the ac¬ 
cused for an impostor ? Did they not 
threaten to drive her out of their house if 
she did not come into their measures ? It 
is plain, therefore, that she is led aside at 
present, and a slave to the passion of 
Peter Guerre and her mother. 

It wa9 alledged further, that the accu¬ 
sed had been imprisoned by the seneschal 
of Tholouse at the suit of John d'Es- 
cornbeuf, who was privately instigated 
thereto by Peter Guerre. It was confi¬ 
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dently objected to him that he^as not 
Martin Guerre ; and Bertrands'deKols 
complained that Peter Guerre and his 
wife were continually soliciting Wto 
enter a prosecution against the accused in 
her own name, to have him convicted of 
a capital crime. Being acquitted by the 
seneschal’s pronouncing a sentence of dis¬ 
agreement ( une appointement de contra¬ 
rieties ); and returning home to his Wife 
(as he called her), she received him with 
all possible kindness, gave him a new 
shirt, washed his feet, and slept with him 
as usual, and yet the next morning he 
was hurried to prison by Peter Guerre, 
by virtue of a paper signed by her the 
night before,even the night on which she 
had expressed all this fondness for him ; 
nay, she had discovered her tenderness* 
since his being in prison, by sending him 
money and clothes. It would be too te¬ 
dious to insert at large the pleadings of 
the lawyers on this very perplexed affair; 
never were any arguings more eloquent, 
delivered with greater energy, or more 
charming than those of the advocates on 
each side, as they are cited by M. Coras, 
the original reporter of this case ; but 
after all their harangues the Parliament 
was still in doubt, and at last,considering 
the nicety of the case, and the conse¬ 
quence of annulling a marriage and ille¬ 
gitimating a child, began to incline to 
the part of the accused, and had thoughts 
of reversing the decision of the inferior 
judge. Whilst the Parliament were 
puzzling themselves what sentence to 
give, of a sudden, as if he had dropped 
from the clouds, or rather had been led 
thither by the interposition ofProvidence, 
Martin Guerre himself appeared, having 
a wooden leg as the soldier related. He 
set forth in his petition a distinct account 
of impostor who had taken his name, 
and demanded to be heard. The court, 
hereupon, ordered that he should be kept 
in close custody, and that he should be 
confronted with the accused, with Ber¬ 
trande de R0I9, his sisters, and the prin¬ 
cipal witnesses for the accused. He wa9 
interrogated on the same facts as the ac¬ 
cused had been, and his answers were 
true, indeed, but neither so clear nor so 
particular as those given by the accused. 
Arnold du Tilh being confronted, boha- 
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ved in guch a manner as struck the whole confidently declared, that he would be 
assembly with amazement; he treated content to be hanged if he did not unra- 
Martin Guerre as an impostor, as a fel- vel the whole mystery, and prove all his 
low suborned by Peter Guerre; nay, he enemies cheats. 

Concluded page 145. 


INTERVIEW WITH A FAMILY OF GIPSIES. 

From the Monthly Magazine. 


F 3LICY so singular, manners so 
different, and passions so varied, 
have for so many ages characterized the 
race of Gipsies, that the incident of meet¬ 
ing with one of their littlecamps agreeably 
awoke me from a reverie in my ramble. 
What can be more strongly marked than 
the gipsy physiognomy ? Their lively 
jet-black eyes—their small features— 
their tawny skins—their small bones— 
and their shrill voices, bespeak them to 
be a distinct tribe of the human race, as 
different from the English nation as the 
Chinese, the North American Indians, or 
the woolly-head Africans. These seem, 
in truth, as distinct in their bodies, and 
in their instincts, from the inhabitants of 
England and other countries in which 
they live, as the spaniel from the grey¬ 
hound, or as the cart-horse from the 
Arabian. Our instincts, propensities, or 
fit and necessary habits, seem to lead 
us, like the ant, to lay up stores; their’s, 
like the grasshopper, to depend on the 
daily bounties of nature;—we, with the 
habits of the beaver, build fixed habi¬ 
tations ; and they, like the deer, range 
from pasture to pasture;—we, with an 
instinct all our own, cultivate arts; they 
content themselves with picking up our 
superfluities; we make laws and arrange 
governments; they know no laws but 
those of personal convenience, and no 
government beyond that of musuilar 
force growing out of the habits of se¬ 
niority; and we cherish passions of am¬ 
bition and domination, consequent on 
our other arrangements, to which they 
are utter strangers. This race appears 
to possess the natural feebleness and 
delicacy of man without the power of 
shielding themselves from the accidents 
of nature. If they are freed from the 
torture felt by civilized man, of having 
the comforts he enjoys tom from him by 


the sophistry of law, or the tyranny of 
governments, they suffer from hour to 
hour the torments of want, and the ap¬ 
prehension of not meeting with renewed 
supplies. If they are gayer than civilized 
man, it is because their wants are fewer, 
and therefore fewer of them are unsatis¬ 
fied ; and probably the gaiety which 
they assume before strangers may result 
from their constitution, which, under 
the same circumstances, may render 
them gayer than others, just as a French¬ 
man is gayer that an Englishman, or an 
Englishman than a North-American 
Indian. In a word, in looking upon 
this race, and upon the other recorded 
varieties of our species, from the woolly- 
head African to the long-haired Asiatic, 
from the blue-eyed and white-haired 
Goth to the black-eyed and black-haired 
North American, and from the gigantic 
Patagonian to the dwarfish Laplander, 
we are led to believe, that the human 
species must radically have been as va¬ 
rious as any other species of animated 
beings; and it seems as un philosophical 
as impious to limit the powers of crea¬ 
tion to pairs of one kind, and to ascribe 
their actual varieties to the operations of 
chance. 

As I proceeded from the stile towards 
their tents, the apparent chief of the gang 
advanced with a firm step, bolding a 
large knife in one hand, and some eata¬ 
bles in the other; and he made many 
flourishes with his knife, in the apparent 
hope of intimidating me, if I proved an 
enemy. I civilly begged his pardon for 
intruding upon their camp, and assured 
him that mine was a mere visit of curi¬ 
osity, that I was not a justice of the 
peace,and had no desire to disturb them. 
He then told me I was very welcome, 
and I advanced to their chief tent. 
“ But,” said I to this man, “ you have 
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sot tiie gipsy colour and features?" 
44 O, no," he replied, 44 1 am no gipsy— 
the people call us all gipsies —but I am 

by trade a tinker—I live in-Court, 

Shoreditch, in the winter; and during 
the summer I travel the country, and 
get my livelihood by my trade.” Look¬ 
ing at others of the groupe, who were 
sitting at the entrance of two tents, I 
traced two sets of features among them, 
one plainly English, and the other evi¬ 
dently Gipsy ; and, mentioning this cir¬ 
cumstance, he replied, 44 O yes—though 
I am not a gipsy, my wife is, and so is 
her old mother there—they are true 
gipsies, every inch of ’em. This man, 
my wife’s brother, is a gipsy—we are 
useful to one another in this fray of 
life—and the old woman there is as 
knowing a gipsy as any in the country, 
and can tell your fortune, sir, if you like 
to hear it." His character of the old 
woman, who resembled Mandeu’s witch 
in Macbeth, produced considerable 
mirth in the whole party; and the old 
woman, who was busily smoking her 
pipe, took it from her mouth, and said, 
44 1 ayn’t told so many gentlefolks their 
fortunes to no purpose, and I’ll tell 
your’s, sir, if you’ll give me something 
to fill my pipe." I smiled, and told her 
I thanked her; but, as T was not in love 9 
I felt no anxiety to hear my fortune. 
44 Aye, sir," said she, 44 many’s the lover 
I’ve made happy, and many’s the couple 
that I’ve brought together.” Recollect¬ 
ing Farquhar^s incident in the Recruit¬ 
ing Officer—I remarked— 44 You tell the 
ladies what their lovers hire you to tell 
them, I suppose—and the gentlemen 
what the ladies request you to tell 
them V 9 M Why, yes," said she, 44 some¬ 
thing like itand laughing— 44 aye, 9ir, 
I see you’re in the secret!" 44 And then 
yon touch golden fees, I suppose?”— 
“Yes," interrupted the first man, 44 I’ve 
known her get five or six guineas on a 
wedding-day, part from the lady, abd 
part from the gentleman; and she never 
wants a shilling, and a meal’s victuals, 
when she passes many houses that I 
could name." 44 Aye," exclaimed the 
old beldame, 44 that’s all true; and I’ve 
made many fine folks happy in my time, 
and so did my mother before me— 


she was known far and near!" I had no 
occasion to remark on the silly dupes on 
whom they practised these impositions, 
for the entire party expressed their sen¬ 
timents by bursts of laughter while the 
old woman was speaking—but I could 
not help exclaiming, that I thought she 
ought to make the fools pay well who 
gave credit to her prophecies. “Aye," 
said she, 44 1 see you don’t believe in our 
art—but we tell all by the hand I 
felt of course that the hand was as good 
a key to determine the order of probable 
events as the planets, cards, or tea-sedi¬ 
ments ; and therefore, concluding that 
gipsies, like astrologers and other pro¬ 
phets, are imposed on by the doctrine 
of chances, l dropped the conversation ; 
but felt it my duty to give the old wo¬ 
man a shilling to boy some tobacco for 
her pipe. 

I now surveyed the entire party, and 
in three tents found there were three 
men, two women, besides the old woman, 
four girls, and two boys. One of the 
tents was placed at a little distance from 
the others, and in that resided a young 
married couple. 44 And pray,” said I, 
44 where and how do you marry?" 
44 Why,” said the first man, 44 we marry 
like other folks—they were married at 
Shoreditch Church—I was married to 
my old woman here at Hammersmith 
Church—and my brother-in-law hero 
was married at Acton Church." 44 Then," 
said 1, 44 you call yourselves Christians?" 
At this question they all laughed ; and 
the first man said, that, 44 If it depends 
on our going to church, we can’t say 
much about it; but, as we do nobody 
any harm, and work for our living, some 
in one way, and some in another, we 
suppose we are as good Christians as 
manytother folks." 

While this conversation passed, I 
heard them speaking to each other in a 
language which had the effect of Irish, 
but with more shrill tones ; and the first 
man, notwithstandingliis English phy¬ 
siognomy, as Well as the others, spoke 
with a foreign accent, not unlike that of 
half-anglicized Hindoos. I mentioned 
this peculiarity, but he assured me that 
neither be nor any of the party bad 
been out of England. I now enquired 
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about their own language, when one of 
them said it was Maltese , but the other 
said it was their cant language. I 
asked their names for various objects 
which I pointed out; but, after half a 
dozen words, the first man enquired, if 
I had “ever heard of one Sir Joseph 
Banks—for,” said he, “ that gentleman 
once paid me a guinea for telling him 
twenty words in our language.” Per¬ 
ceiving, therefore, that he rated this spe¬ 
cies of information veryjfigh, and aware 
that the subject has been treated at large 
by many authors, I forbore to press him 
further. 

As I stood conversing with these peo¬ 
ple, I could not help marvelling that, in 
the most polished district of the most 
civilized of nations. 1 should thus have 
presented under my eyes a family of 
eleven persons in no better condition than 
the Hottentots in their kraals, the Amer¬ 
icans in their wigwams,or the Tartarsin 
their equally rude tents. I sighed, how¬ 
ever, to think that difference of natural 
constitution and varied propensities were 
in England far from being the only causes 
of the proximity of squalid misery with 
ostentatious pomp. I felt too that the 
manners of the gipsies were assimilated 
to those of the shepherd tribes of the re¬ 
motest antiquity, and that in truth I saw 
before me a family of the pastoral ages, 
as described in the Book of Genesis. 
They wanted their flocks and herds, but 
the possession of these neither accorded 
with their own policy, nor with that of 
the country in which they reside. Four 
dogs attached to their tents, and two 
asses grazing at a short distance, comple¬ 
ted such a grouping as a painter would, 

I have no doubt, have found in the days 
of Abraham in every part of Western 
Asia, and is now to be found among the 
same, people, atthisday in every country 
in Europe. They exhibit that state of 
man in which thousands of years might 
pass away without record or improve¬ 
ment; and, whether they are Egyptians, 
Arabs, Hindoos, Tartars, or a peculiar 


variety ofour species, whether they exhi¬ 
bit man in the rude state which, accord¬ 
ing to Lord Monboddo, most nearly 
approximates the Ourang-Outang of the 
oriental forest, or whether they are con¬ 
sidered in their separated character, they 
form an interesting study for the philoso¬ 
pher, the economist, and the antiquary. 

In a few minutes after I had left the 
gipsy camp, I was overtaken by a girl of 
fifteen,the quickness of whose breathing 
indicated excessive alarm. “ O, sir,” 
said 9he, “ I’m so glad to come up with 
you—I’m so frightened—I’ve been stan¬ 
ding this quarter of an hour on the other 
side of the stile, waiting for somebody to 
come by.” “ And what has so frightened 
you ?” said I. “ O, sir,” said the still- 
terrified girl, looking behind her, and in¬ 
creasing her pace, 44 those gipsies and 
witches—they frighten every body ; and 
I wo’dn’t have come this way for all the 
world, if I’d known they’d been there.” 
“ But,” said I, “ what are you frightened 
at ? have you heard that they have done 
harm to any one ?” 44 O dear, yes, sir. 
I’ve heard my mother say they bewitches 
people; and, one summer, two of them 
beat ray father dreadfully.” “ But what 
did he do to them ?” 44 Why, he was 
a little tipsey, to be sure, but he says be 
only called them a pack of fortune-tel¬ 
lers.” 44 And are all tb ,J children in this 
neighbourhood as much frightened at 
them as you ?” 44 O yes, sir; but some 
of the boys throw stones over the hedge 
at them, but we girls are afraid they’ll 
bewitch us. Did you see the old hag, 
sir ?” The poor girl asked this question 
with such simplicity, and with a faith so 
confirmed, that I had reason once more 
to feel astonishment at the superstition 
which infests and disgraces the common 
people of this generally enlightened na¬ 
tion ! Let me hope that the tutors in 
the schools of Bell and Lancaster will 
consider it as part of their duties, to des¬ 
troy the vulgar faith in ghosts, omens, 
fortune-telling, fatality, and witchcraft. 
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Cradelfo PatoTy maf ia an paer improbos Hie ? 
Improbus iUe paer f crudetfo to qttoqne Pater. 

Ur.OitM, 

HE impression which was made 
upon ray mind in the earlier days 
of my life, from reading the Night 
Thoughts of Dr. Young, was such, that 
I regarded him as an Angel of Light 
The solemnity of the subject, and the 
sublimity of his thoughts, impressed me 
with so much reverence and veneration 
for the Author, that the model of his 
life seemed to have been of the chastest 
kind, and his morals so pure, that his ex¬ 
ample might be followed in any stage of 
life with the greatest safety and security, 
without any danger of deviating from the 
standard of Christian perfection. But, 
upon a nearer approach to the golden 
image which I had set up, there is a vis¬ 
ible alloy, discovering too plainly that 
all is not gold that glistens. 

The Example must be followed with 
caution: since not only in his earlier 
but in his later days, there are strong ex¬ 
ceptions to be taken against his moral 
and religious character. How far these 
severe observations may be justified, are, 
now to be submitted to candid decision, 
aud to the fair impartiality of judgment. 

On perusing, a few mornings ago, the 
Life of Doctor Young, prefixed to a neat 
and elegant quarto volume of his Night 
Thoughts, my eye was offended with a 
flaw in the gem, which I wish to be re¬ 
moved by some scientific hand. There 
seemed to be also some inaccuracies, 
into which the Editor had fallen ; and 
some obscurities, which stood in need of 
explanation and elucidation. 

An explanatory note is wanted to 
the Life of Young, in which it is said, 
that in his I9th year he became a Mem¬ 
ber of New College ; and in the same 
year was removed to. Corpus. 

It would be satisfactory to know, by 
what motive he could have been indu¬ 
ced to have stood for a scholarship in 
K Eng. VfL J. 


C.C.C. at a time when in the year im- 
mediately following he would have suc¬ 
ceeded to a Fellowship in his own Col¬ 
lege. What renders bis removal still 
more inexplicable is, that he thereby gave 
up hi® eligibility to the different prefer¬ 
ments in the gift of the two St. Mary 
Winton Colleges—endowments such as 
no other Coitefs in the University is 
enriched with. So that, in his third re¬ 
moval, to All Souls, he did not regain an 
equivalent to what he might have re¬ 
mained in possession of. 

The Editor of bis Life having inform¬ 
ed us, that he was removed from Corpus 
by Archbishop Tenison having appoint¬ 
ed him to a Law Fellowship in All 
Souls, it would be highly satisfactory to 
know whether by an appeal upon an un¬ 
due election, or on what other occasion, 
the Archbishop, as Visitor, became in¬ 
vested with such privilege and authority, 
as to supersede the ri^ht of election in 
the Warden and Fellows of that foun¬ 
dation. 

A farther explanation would be de¬ 
sirable respecting the Low FeUow§Mp t 
which, the Editor acquaints us, the 
Archbishop had put him in possession of. 

During my earlier connection with 
the University, 1 do not recollect to have 
heard of a Law Fellowship in any ote 
College throughout Oxford. There are 
Vinerian Fellowships ; which are truly 
and literally Law Fellowships; but they 
are appropriate to no peculiar College. 
In All Souls, New College, and St. 
John’s, there are certain Fellows, who 
by the statutes of the College are under 
an obligation of taking their Degrees in 
Civil Law. But the founder, so far 
from confining them to the 9tudy of 
jurisprudence, left them at full liberty, as 
their genius and turn of mind led them, 
to devote their talents to the study of 
Physic, Divinity, or law. 

But the subject of more important mo¬ 
ment is yet untouched. 

It being far from the intention of ®J 
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mind to take up the ashes of the dead, 
or to take up the firet, or even the last 
stone, to deface the monument erected to 
the pious memory of the deceased ; I 
seek for information only for the cause of 
truth—to clear up what is obscure—and 
to throw its proper shade and light upon 
the character of Dr. Young. 

With this view I look to the Sylvae 
Academi, where the more authentic in¬ 
formation may perhaps be obtained re¬ 
specting some of the particulars attached 
to the present subject. And I should 
also hope, that some of the friends or 
surviving relations of our Author may 
'be able to dispel the dark and heavy 
cloud, which with Cimmerian darkness 
hangs over his memory. 

The fair name and the honest reputa¬ 
tion of the Author of the Night Thoughts 
are deeply sullied by the Editor’s associ¬ 
ating him in friendship with the Duke of 
Wharton. But, leaving nothing to the 
uncertainty of imputation, he precludes 
us from the delusion of hope, and from 
all misconceived prejudice in his favour, 
by roundly asserting that his morals were 
far from being correct. I should be ex¬ 
tremely reluctant, as well ns unwilling, 
to give my assent to so heavy a charge, 
unless the accusation were supported by 
sudi evidence as could not be gainsaid. 

Should the truth of the charge be 
found to stand in full force against him, 
and that his moral character was debas¬ 
ed by the contamination of vice—such 
an aspersion would not only tarnish the 
lustre and brilliancy of his character, but 
it would prove also to be a libelous at¬ 
tack upon the Warden and Fellows of 
All Souls College at that time existing ; 
for from them he must then have received 
bis Testimonial for Holy Orders. Un¬ 
der what construction of Religion could 
they have subscribed their names with 
the solemn assurance, if the scandal and 
reproach were well-founded of his im¬ 
morality—that he was qualified, by a 
moral and religious life, to be a Minister 
of the Gospel of Christ ? 


The different persons, thus brought 
forward to public notice, are now resting 
in the grave. In that grave, where aU 
things may be for a season forgotten, 
though I believe that our prayers for the 
dead avail nought, 1 may nevertheless 
innocently say, without blotting out a 
single iota from Our creed, in pace quie\* 
cam! 

The Biographer of Dr. Young has 
not thought fit to particularize the nature 
of his offence against the law of morality 
and order. Taking leave of his general 
charge, in hope that some friend may 
vindicate the Author of the Night 
Thoughts, and wipe off the foul asper¬ 
sion from his name, I shall devote the 
remaining part of this interesting subject 
to the important consideration—Wheth¬ 
er, as a Father to a Son who by some 
youthful indiscretion had given him of¬ 
fence, he did not exercise a severity too 
rigid, persevering with inflexible harsh¬ 
ness for a long series of years ? 

The minor age of the Son ought, in 
all reason, strongly to have pleaded in his 
favour against die sternness of the Fath¬ 
er, whatever might have been the errors 
of his conduct. He had scarcely left 
Winchester school, when he w as banish¬ 
ed from his fathers friendly roof—when 
he forfeited all his protection, the benefit 
of his seasonable advice, and the whole¬ 
some correction, which might have led to 
the happy end of regaining that blessing 
which he had lost. 

How unharmoniously does this rigida 
virtue agree with those musical and 
melancholy sounds, which he breathed in 
extreme heaviness of grief and affliction, 
when he bedewed the grave of Narcissa 
with tears, which, in sympathy of sorrow, 
have since flowed down the cheek from 
many an eye ! 

Could the Father of a daughter—not 
his own—and the Father of a son, legiti¬ 
mately torn, discarded and forbidden 
from all approach to his person, be the 
same identical being ? Lord, what i? 
Man ! 


Coaciuded is oor neif. 
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VARIETIES, 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, and HISTORICAL. 

( ILLUSTRATION OF PROVERBS, OB- Moore called this old aged man unto 
8CURE SAYINGS, Sfe. ^ him, and said, Father tell me if you can, 
tram tba.New Monthly lCagniN. what is the cause of the great arising of 
sib, the sands and shelves here about this 

^kBSERVING among a few mucella- haven, which stop it up, so that no ships 
neous questions in the last number of can arrive here ; you are the oldest man 
your magazine, an inquiry into the origin I can espy j n a ll the company, so that if 
of the saying, “Tenterden Steeple’s the any roan can tell me the cause of it, you 
cause of Goodwin Sands,” I remember* j n all likelihood can say most to it, or at 
ed having met with the explanation of it leastwise, more than any man here as- 
in Mr. Hay’s collection of English sembled. Yea! forsooth, good Mr. 
proverbs, in the provincial selection under Moore, quoth this old man, for lam 
the head of “ Bentbut as few of well nigh an 100 years old, and no man 
your readers are most likely in possession here in this company any thing near my 
of that work, or if they are, may not have age. Well then, (quoth Mr. Moore) how 
been fortunate enough to have met with gay you to this matter, what think you to 
the passage, and as I think it rather be the cause of these shelves and sands 
curious, I shall subjoin it exactly as it is whichstopupSondwichH&ven? Forsooth 
printed, and if you think it or any part Sir, (quoth he) I am an old man ; I think 
of it worth inserting for the information Tenterden Steeple is the cause of Good- 
of your correspondents and other readers, win’s Sands. For I am an old man, Sir, 
it is at your service. A. B. (quoth he) l may remember the'building 

August 30, 1816. of Tenterden Steeple, and I may reniem- 

—— ber when there was no steeple at all 

* tendehden stbeple’s the cause op there. And before that Tenterden 
goobwin sands.” Steeple was in building, there was no 

This proverb is used when an absurd manner of talking of any flats or sands 
and ridiculous reason is given for any that stopped up the haven, and therefore, 
thing in question, an account of the ori- I think, that Tenterden Steeple is the 

£ *nal whereof I find in one of Bishop cause of the decay and destroying of 
atimer’s sermons, in these words. Mr. Sandwich Haven. Thus far the bishop. 
Moore was once sent with commission Fuller, however, remarks, “ that one 
into Kent, to try out if it might be what gtory is good, till another is told, and 
was the cause of Goodwin’s Sands, and though this be all, whereupon, this pro- 
the shelf which stopped up Sandwich verb is generally founded, I met since,” 
Haven. Thitlter corneth Mr. Moore, and says he, “ with a supplement thereto; it 
^alleth all the country before him, such is this. Time out of mind, money was 
as were thought to be men of experience, constantly collected out of this county to 
and men that could of likelihood best fence the east banks thereof, against the 
satisfy him of the matter concerning the eruptions of the sea, and such sums were 
stopping of Sandwich Haven. Among deposited in the hands of the Bishop of 
the rest, came in before him an old man Rochester; but, because the sea had 
with a white head, and one that was been quiet for many years without any 
thought to be little less than an 100 years encroaching, the bishop Commuted this 
old; when Mr. Moore saw this aged money to the building of a steeple, and 
roan, he thought it expedient to hear him endowing a church at Tenderdeo. By 
my his mind in this matter for being so this diversion of the collection for the 
old a man, it was likely he knew most in maintenance of the banks, the sea after- 
that presence, or company; so Mr. wards brake in upon Goodwin’s Sands. 
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And now the old mam had told a rational 
tale, had he found but the due favour to 
finish it, and thus, sometimes that is 
causelessly accounted ignorance of die 
speaker, which is nothing but impatience 
in the auditors unwilling to attend to the 
end of the discourse.” 


LUKE AND DAMIEN. 

From the Gentleman* s Magazine . 
II*. Urban, Dec. A 

FROM Boswell's Life of Johnson it 
appears that line 490 of Goldsmith's 
Poem of 44 The Traveller,” and the con¬ 
cluding 10 lines, except the fallowing 
couplet, were furnished by Dr. Johaeon. 

M The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Imkdt Iron crown, and VemUtft bed of 
steel.” 

Of Luke it is stated, that in the 44 Res* 
public* Hungarica” there is an account 
of a desperate rebellion in 1514, headed 
*>J two brothers, Luke and George 
Zeck. When quelled, George, not Luke, 
was punished by his head being encir¬ 
cled with a red-hot iron crown.” 

Damien was a fanatic, who in the 
year 1750 attempted to assassinate Louis 
XV. and actually wounded him in the 
presence of his son and his guards. 
When put to the torture, he declared it 
was not his intention to kill the King, 
but only wound him, that God might 
touch his heart, and incline him to re¬ 
store peace to his dominions, which had 
been much agitated by the disputes be¬ 
tween the Parliament and Clergy respect¬ 
ing the Papal Bull Unigenitus, which 
was enforced by the King, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Parliament and people, and 
by which the Jansenists were declared 
heretical. 

Although the insanity of Damien was 
evident from his expressions, he was put 
to a most cruel and lingering death by 
the rack, which is figuratively called a 
44 bed of steel.” . 

As possibly some of your Readers 
might not have been aware who the 
persons alluded to were, your insertion 
of the above will much oblige. 

Yours, Ac. J. S. . 


french curiosity. 

The Badauds of Paris yield not to 
the cockneys of London in staring, and 
44 making a sight” of every thing. A* 
few days ago the footman of Lady r #ff , 
who is in deep mourning, made his ap¬ 
pearance in the Palais Royal, little sup¬ 
posing that he hiiriself should be, for the 
momenta the greatest curiosity of the 
place; the great vulgar and the small 
flocked round him, watched every mo¬ 
tion, and wondered who he could be : at 
least be was a colonel—this was evident 

by his 44 two epaulettes”(shoulder-knots:) 
but of what nation ? his hat and his walk 
were English; but the French had never 
seen an English regiment dressed in 
black: in fact, John was a rara avis in 
Terri*—no one could guess to what 
army he belonged, and none dared put 
the question to him, for such imperti¬ 
nence might be deemed a gross insult 
to-—perhaps a prince! As great cu¬ 
riosity Was excited, and ungratified; the 
appearance of the illustrious Stranger 
was thus announced in the journals of 
the next day— 44 A young man, whom, 
from his face and his walk, we took for 
an Englishman, attracted, the day be¬ 
fore yesterday, at the Palais Royal, the 
atiention of the multitude by the regu¬ 
larity (singularity) of his costume.— 
dressed in mourning, from head to foot; 
be wore tun large epaulettes of black 
worsted, which, with the round shape of 
his hat, formed a burlesque contrast. 
Otherwise, far from having an air of em¬ 
barrassment, the young man appeared 
proud of the curiosity of our idlers, and 
shewed himself to them very complai- 
santly.”— Journal de Paris 9 Sept* 15. 

STRIKING CONTRASTS. 

The French display, on numerous oc¬ 
casions, the most striking contrasts of 
splendour and wretchedness, of pride 
and meanness. In London, the open¬ 
ing of a shop will ruin the character of 
a whole street in the eye of fashion ; in, 
Paris it is different, the most splendid 
palaces are found in narrow, dark, and 
dirty streets, filled with shops of the 
lowest order; even in the good street of 
the Faubourg St. Honore it is the same: 
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for example, the address of the British it take up a dead fly, with which it was 
ambassador is— 44 His exceUoocy the returning to the nest; but when it bad 
English ambassador, next door to the proceeded about half way up die path, it 
coppersmith. Rue Faubourg St. Ha- was overtaken by another aut,» which 
nari, i Paris P 9 seemed also to be returning, but which 

What would you think in England had not been so successful as that whose 
of a noble, marquis calling, in a public motions I had been observing : a coo-, 
coffee-room, for a cup of coffee, of the test instantly ensued, ia which the one 
value of five pence, and very coolly erap- that had made the attack succeeded in 

? ing the sugar-baeon into his pocket l getting possession of the dead fly, which 
et this is done every day in Paris by it earned triumphantly to the nest, whilst 
all ranks; the argument is this— 14 what the other returued in search of something 
the waiter brings 1 have a right to use in else, ashamed to enter the nest with^ 
my coffee, and consequently 1 have a out contributing to the general stock, 
right to putit in my pocket.”—- Mon.Mag. Upon examining the nest closer, l obseiw 
m ved several of the ants that appeared to 

be wandering beyond the nest, a circum- 
natural history. stance which I had not before noticed; 

TotMB4ttor«#UMMo«uey Macs&toc. I followed them with my eye, and found 

six, that there was soother path, formed by 

Duruvo a short Stay last month at them amongst the loose stones mid sand 
Malvern Wells, 1 observed in climbing of the hill; and, upon asceuding a little 
one of the hills, a long bare place, which higher, I found it was as much tlrronged 
ran diagonally across a smooth grass with them as the path below. I traced 
walk, which had been made for the ac- them for about £50 or 300 yards, when, 
coremodation of those who visited the to my great surprise, I discovered an iio* 
wells. This bare place or path was en- mens© nest of about fourteen yards in 
tirely filled with ants,which were running ciixumference , ip which I beheld such 
backwards and forwards, apparently very myriads of these little creatures that my 
busy in search of food. The path seem- eyes were actually dazzled with looking 
ed to be nine or ten feet in length, and at them. The nest was composed of 
xbout two inches in breadth, and terttii- small bits of dry grass, bark of trees, fern 
nated at the lower extremity in a bed of leaves. See . all of them cut into little 
nettles and long grass ; and none of the shreds of about one quarter of an inch in 
note deviated at all From the path till they length. The entrances into it were inr.u- 
reached this point, when they separated, merable, and thronged with the busy 
and went different ways. Those which tribe. Wishing to ascertain the depth 
returned with food in their mouths de- 6f the nest, I thrust my stick inlo it, and 
posited it in the nest, which was at the found that, for about a foot and a half, 
other end. I observed many of them h was composed of these dry leaves, See .; 
returning from the nest with something and upon turning this up I saw all the 
in their mouths, which, upon closer in- young and food deposited amongst the 
spection, I found to be their young, small loose stones of which that part tof 
which they were taking out, for the pur- the hill was composed. I did not dnlr« 
poee, as 1 concluded, of exposing them to remain long near the nest, for ] found 
to the air and sun. When they had myself entirely covered from head to foot 

S roceeded about one-third of the wa^r in the space of two minutes. Tht* 
own the path, they deposited their morning I found the breach which I had 
charge upon the grass, and returned to made the night before completely repair- 
the nest, in all probability to fetch more ed, and also a dead mole, which I had 
of their young. I watched several of the thrown into the nest, entirely consumed, 
ants one by one from the nest, and found There were a great number of hn'.* 
that they went an immense way in search Hills made by the bonnica ruhra % or ri*d 
of food. I kept my eye upon one in par- ant, all around this ne9t, some within fisi 
ticu'ar for some time, and -at length snw or twelve feet: but the nntsoI both species 
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teemed to keep quite distinct, and nev¬ 
er to interfere with each other. I brought 
eeveral of the ants home with me ; and, 
upon examination, they appear to roe to 
be the Formica kercuumea, or horse-ant, 
of Linnaeus ; but I do not conceive they 
are peculiar to that part of the country in 
which I saw them. J. D. S. 

Derby, Aug. 1% 181(5. 

amcnoH or thk partridge. 

Many anecdotes are related to prove 
the extraordinary affection which par¬ 
tridges have for their young; and I 
think the following circumstances, which 
came this year partly under my own ob¬ 
servation, too interesting to remain un¬ 
known. 

A countryman passing by some furze- 
ground with his dog, the dog caught a 
hen-partridge in her nest (which contain¬ 
ed fourteen eggs) ; before the man could 
eome to her assistance, the dog had 
broken her thigh-bone, dose to her body, 
and very much bruised her. The man, 
however, took eare to place the bird 
near her nest; and, when he passed by 
it on the following day, he saw her sit¬ 
ting on her eggs. Two day9 afterwards 
the young covey was batched, and ran 
away into an adjoining corn-field ; but, 
within a week, the poor old ben-par¬ 
tridge was found dead near her nost. 

fVivdiscombt, Somerset. J. W. 

[Mon. Mag.'] 

SAGACJTY OP RATS. 

In my second letter on the preser¬ 
vation of grain, 1 noticed the sagacity of 
rats; and perhaps some of your readers 
will be able to parallel the following 
authentic facts. In the year 1744, the 
surgeon of a man of-war observed the 
eggs rapidly decreasing from the sick 
sea-store; arid intimated to his mates, 
that he suspected they took some un¬ 
warrantable liberties. The young 
gentlemen, conscious of innocence, were 
highly affronted; but the eggs Were 
gone, they alone bad access where they 
lay, and they could only deny the charge. 
One of them 9aid to the other, it might 
be possible that the sailors had a false 
key, and they ought to watch for their 
detection. They provided themselves 
with a dark lanthorn, and, well armed, 
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waited the depredators. Soon after 
midnight a great movement near the 
cask where the eggs were packed in¬ 
duced them cautiously to turn the Ian- 
thorn. They beheld a vast number of 
rats climbing up, and kept very still to 
observe the issue; in a short time they 
saw the party of rats return, each with 
an egg under his chin. They next day 
informed the surgeon; he had the re¬ 
maining eggs taken from the cask, and 
placed in a smaller dish, supported by a 
table, the feet of which receded so far, 
that the rats could not get up. He at¬ 
tended with the dark lanthorn, saw the 
invaders ascend the barrel, and come 
away disappointed ; they prowled about 
a few minutes before they discovered 
the eggs. One of the men employed in 
their removal had left a spar leaning to 
the table; this was soon perceived by 
the rots, and some got up with alacrity. 
The surgeon, by a stealthy movement, 
took away the spar before the whole 
party effected a lodgment; but they 
that had obtained possession, clinging 
together, made a pathway to the ground, 
aod their comrades passed over their 
backs to the table ; nor were they long 
till each retreated in the same way with 
an egg under his chin, which he would 
have carried off had not the gentlemen 
interfered.— Mon. Mag. Jan. 1817. 

A BMYD JOCKEY. 

I saw in a late paper an account of 
wonderful performances by a blind lady. 
Within ten miles of my residence, there 
lived many years a horse-jockey, quite 
bereft of sight since his second year, 
when he had the small-pox. He knew 
the good properties or defects of a horse 
by feeling all over his frame, and gave a 
remarkable proof of acuteness, in discov¬ 
ering a fine horse was blind of one eye, 
a failing never suspected by his purchaser. 
The gentleman had bought the horse at 
Edinburgh, and on his way home put 
up at the inn kept by William M’Gil- 
vray’s father. He desired the sightless 
jockey to go out, and examine his recent 
bargain, extolling the handsome figure,* 
the mettle, and docility of the animal. 
M‘Qilvray returned in half an hour, 
saying “ the home was all that could be 
wished if he could see with both e ves." 
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4 How do you know he does nbt see?” 
said the gentleman. 44 1 have passed 
my hand over and over that side of his 
head (said he,) and his eye-lids never 
flinch, but on the other side they close 
instantly.” The horse was found to 
be really blind of one eye, and a blind 
man was the first to perceive the im¬ 
perfection.— Ibid.yr 

ALCIBIADE8. 

Alcibiades, when a young man, had 
to struggle with a strong nervous terror 
on entering the assembly of the people. 
Socrates tried to encourage and animate 
him: 44 You do not care much for that 
eobler?” said he, naming him. Alcib¬ 
iades agreed.— 44 Or that public crier ?” 
resumed Socrates; 44 or that tent-maker V * 
The son of Clineas assented.— 44 And is 
not the whole Athenian people,” said 
Socrates, 44 made up of this sort of per¬ 
sons ? If you are indifferent about 
them singly, you may surely be indifferent 
about them in the mass.”— Ibid, 

SINGULAR CUSTOM. 

The Scots had a custom (which began 
in the time of Ewen III.) that the king 
and his successors should sleep the first 
night with every woman whose husband 
held lands immediately from the crown; 
and the lords and gentlemen with those 
whose husbands were their tenants and 
homagers. This was their knight’s 
service tenure, and continued till the 
days of Malcolm Conmor, who, at the 
Fequest of his wife Margaret (sister of 
Edgar Etheling), abolished this law, 
ordaining that the tenants, by way of 
commutation, should pay unto their lords 
a mark in money, which is yet in force, 
and is called Marche La Mulierm, — Ibid. 

EARTHQUAKES IN SPANISH AMERICA. 

There is a nice gradation in the se¬ 
veral senses, in which an attention to 
the labours of scientific and capable 
travellers and voyagers is beneficial. 
An extended knowledge of physical 
nature, is probably the first in impor¬ 
tance,—of political and social properties 
and capabilities, the second* But there 
» also a third kind of instruction, which, 
if inferior to the two former in primary 
consequence, is, probably, still mere 
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delightful to the general enquirer. Thii 
may be denominated, the light thrown 
by the works of accomplished traveller* 
on the extensive compatibility of the* 
human mind. How many terror* in 
the eye of imagination, nay, in the sober 
contemplation of reason, vanish before 
daily habit and experience. Who can 
read of the hideous and slimy reptiles 
which annoy even the domesticity of 
Ceylon and Guiana^ without shuddering; 
while, by the natives of these countries 
they are little regarded; and, as to evils 
of another kind, we all know with what 
apathy myriads endure the overwhelm¬ 
ing despotism of Asia. But possibly a* 
strong a proof of the adaptation of mind 
to circumstances as ever was recorded, 
may be gathered from the personal nar¬ 
rative of Humboldt; it is contained in his 
account of the earthquakes at Cumana. 

44 As no record exists at Cumana, and 
its archives, on account of the continual 
devastation of the termites, or white 
ants, which contain no document that goes 
further than a hundred and fifty years; 
we are unacquainted with the precise 
dates of its ancient earthquakes. We 
only know, that in times nearer our 
own, the year 1766 was the most fatal 
to the colonists. On the 21st October, 
in that year, the city of Cumana was 
entirely destroyed. The whole of the 
houses were overturned in the space of 
a few minutes, .and the shocks were 
hourly repeated for fourteen months. 
During the years 1760 and 1767, the 
inhabitants of Cumana encamped in the 
streets, and they began to beikl their 
houses, when the earthquake* took place 
only once a month.” Again—“Tra¬ 
dition states, that, in the earthquake of 
1766, as well as hi another very remar¬ 
kable one in 1794, the shocks were only 
horizontal variations; it was on the 
disastrous day of the 14th December, 
1797, that, for the first time at Catnane, 
the motion was felt by the raising up of 
the ground. More than four-fifths of 
the city were thus entirely destroyed; 
but, happily, the most violent shock was 
preceded by a Blight undulating motion; 
so that the greater part of the inhabitants 
could escape into the streets, and a small 
number only of those perished, who had 
assembled in the churches. It is a gen- 
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•rally received opinion at Cumana, that 
tbe most destructive earthquakes are 
aaaouaoed by very feeble oscillations, 
and by a hollow sound, which does not 
•scape the observation of persons habit¬ 
uated to this kind of phenomenon. In 
this fetal moment, the cries of— MUcri- 
cordioy k tremblesl it trembles! are 
•very where beard, and it is very rarely 
that a false alarm is given by a native.** 
Once more.—“The earthquakes of 
Cumana are connected with those of 
the WestrIndia islands, and it has even 
been suspected, that they have some 
connexion with the volcanic phenomena 
of the Cordilleras of the Andes. On 
the 4th of November, 1797, the soil of 
the province of Quito underwent such 
a destructive commotion, that, notwith¬ 
standing the extreme feebleness of the 
population of that country, nearly forty 
thousand natives perished, buried under 
the ruins of their houses, swallowed up 
in the orevkas, or drowned in lakes that 
were suddenly formed.** 

Such are the facts which may be ac¬ 
commodated to human apprehension, 
and which, when past, fade from the 


recollection like the petty sufferings of 
hourly experience. It is trite to ob¬ 
serve, that extremes meet; but possibly 
the operation of slight and overwhelm¬ 
ing calamity may in some degree re¬ 
semble. The first demand but little 
reflection; the second confound all 
consideration: in either case the attention 
is more rapidly at liberty, and escapes 
that pause winch is the origin of the 
profoundest impressions, and the most 
untwistable associations.— Ibid. 

NEW BOSOM COMPANION. 

• 

While Mr. William Key, a day 
labourer in Dairy, was engaged in tbe 
repair of a road, a few miles from that 
village, on Friday Oct 4, an adder crept 
into bis jacket pocket which he had laid 
down beside the gravel pit in which he 
was working; the pocket being slit it lay 
around thebottom of his jacket for three 
days unperceived, until Monday, he 
found it stirring) when he threw off his 
jacket, called his neighbours, and, to his 
great surprise, found it alive, and killed it 
It measured 21 inches in length.— Lit. 
Pan. for Nov. 1816. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT PERSONS. 

Right How. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
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Continued from p. 68. 

T was naturally expected by the 
friends on both sides, no less than by 
the public, that Mre. Sheridan would still 
have continued her professional pursuits, 
but though tbe circumstances of her hus¬ 
band were contracted within a very 
.limited sphere, he resolutely resisted 
every offer that was made on that sub¬ 
ject The last performance of Mrs. She¬ 
ridan as a public singer, was for the be¬ 
nefit of the musical meeting of the three 
choirs at Worcester in the summer after 
her marriage; but from that time she 
ceased to appear at the oratorios, in 
which her place was supplied by her sis¬ 
ter, afterwards Mis. TickelL Tbe pro¬ 
prietors of the Pantheon, then just met¬ 
ed in Oxford-street, made her a proposal 


of two thousand a year for seven years, 
which was indignantly refused by the 
husband, who would not even suffer her 
to sing at a royal concert, which gave 
great offence to many of the nobility, 
and to their Majesties. Yet at this time 
the new married, couple could with diffi¬ 
culty provide for their ordinary wants, 
and Sheridan in after life has been heard 
to say, that be and his lady were obliged 
to write for the booksellers to procure 
the necessary supply for their daily din¬ 
ner. The law was neglected, though he 
kept his name on the books of the Tem¬ 
ple, and was admitted to commons in 
Hilary term m 1774, but never was cal¬ 
led to the bar. 

On the 17th of January, 1775, his 
comedy of the Rivals was performed at 
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Covent Garden, but met with a very 
cold reception, at first, through the indif¬ 
ferent acting of Mr. Lee, to whom was 
entrusted the character of Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Mr. Sheridan then with¬ 
drew his play for the purpose of making 
some alterations, after which it was 
brought forward again, and experienced 
very different treatment, for which as the 
author cbnsidered himself greatly in¬ 
debted to Mr. Clinch, who personated 
the Irish baronet, he generously gave 
him .a farce entitled “ Saint Patrick’s 
Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant,” 
which was performed at that gentleman’s 
benefit At the commencement of the 
ensuing season, Mr. Sheridan brought 
oat his comic opera of the “ Daenna,” 
the music of which, and several of the 
•ongs, came from the pen of his ingen¬ 
ious lady. The success of this enter¬ 
taining piece exceeded that of the Beggars’ 
Opera, having been performed seventy- 
five nights in the first season, which was 
ten more than Gay’s remarkable pro¬ 
duction. Mr\ Sheridan’s fame was now 
established, and he became a member of 
several eminent societies, particularly the 
Literary Club, over wtrich the venerable 
Johnson presided, and who treated him 
with distinguished respect.' Here he 
acquired the friendship of Burke, Rey-, 
nolds, and many other persons of the 
first rank in the world of genius ; but 
for his intimacy with Pox he was solely 
indebted to Lord John Townshend, 
frho in a private letter to a common ac¬ 
quaintance just after the funeral of Mrs. 
Sheridan says, “ I am one of his earliest 
friends ; he, I, and poorTickell, (whose 
memory, with all his faults will ever be 
dear to me,) lived together in the closest 
habits of friendship from earliest life— 
long before Sheridan’s introduction to 
public life—before tire “ Duenna’s” ap¬ 
pearance—before he was kuovvn to Fox, 
io whom I had the pleasure of first in¬ 
troducing him. I made the first din¬ 
ner party at which they met, having told 
Fox that all the notions he might have 
conceived of Sheridan’s talents and ge¬ 
nius from the comedy of the Rivals, &e. 
would fall infinitely short of the admira¬ 
tion of bis astonishing powers, which I 
Was sure he would entertain at the first 


interview. This first interview between 
them (there were very few present, only 
Tickell, and myself,- and one or two 
more,) I shall never forget Fox told 
me, after our breaking up from dinner, 
that he had always thought Hare (after 
my uncle Charles Townshend) the witti¬ 
est man he ever met with, but that Sher¬ 
idan surpassed them both infinitely. 
And Sheridan the next day told me that 
he WA9 quite lo9t in admiration of Fox, 
and that it was a puzzle to him to say 
what he admired most—his commanding 
superiority of talent and universal know¬ 
ledge, or bis playfu^ fancy, artlesa man¬ 
ners, and the benevolenqe of heart which 
shewed itself jn every word he utter¬ 
ed.” 

Mr. Garrick having resolved to with¬ 
draw from that stage which he had 
adorned for the space of about forty 
years, a negociation was entered into for 
his share of the patent of Drury Lane, 
which was purchased at 35,0001. by Mr, 
Ford, Mr. Linley, and Mr. Sheridan. 
The share of the latter was mortgaged 
upon this occasion, and he was greatly 
befriended through the business by Gar¬ 
rick, who had such an opinion of his abi¬ 
lities as to recommend him to succeed in 
the management of the theatre. In this, 
however, partiality got the better of judg¬ 
ment, for whatever might be the talents 
of Mr. Sheridan, his habitual indolence 
and total want of experience in business, 
rendered him unfit for a situation that 
required diligence and economy. The 
season after his appointment, he brought 
forward an alteration of Vanburgh’s li¬ 
centious but witty comedy of the Re¬ 
lapse, changed into the title of the Trip 
to Scarborough. This piece was not 
very well received at first, but afterwards 
by being more judiciously cast and better 
acted it became a favourite, and has 
been since often played to full houses. 
But the celebrity of Mr. Sheridan, as n 
dramatic writer, attained its height on 
the appearance of the School for Scan¬ 
dal, which was* first performed on the 8th 
of May, 1777, and continued to attract, 
at that late period of the season, uncom¬ 
monly crowded audiences. Garrick, tQ 
whom the manuscript was submitted, be¬ 
came so enraptured with the piece, and 
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wared of its success, that he attended On the 30th of October, 1779, came 


the rehearsals constantly, spoke with en¬ 
thusiasm of it in all companies, and wrote 
for it an admirable prologue. The mer¬ 
its of this celebrated comedy are too ful¬ 
ly established to require any observation 
in this place ; but it is somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary and has excited no little sur¬ 
prise and curiosity, that the author nev¬ 
er avowed the production, nor suffered it 
to appear from the press with his name. 
What could have occasioned this forbear¬ 
ance, when his other works of minor in¬ 
terest, and some totally unworthy of his 
pen, have been published, it would be 
difficult to guess ; but so it is, that his 
claim to the School for Scandal has been 
called in question repeatedly, and yet he 
has never taken any step to secure his 
right, in the estimation of the public, or 
to remove any ill impression which 
such a report accompanied by his silence 
may make upon posterity* For our 
parts, we are not competent to decide the 
question, but the late worthy and intelli¬ 
gent editor of the Biographica Dramati- 
ca relates a story that was circulated soon 
after the appearance of the play, in which 
it was ascribed to a young lady who died 
of a consumption at the Bristol wells. 
This we are not inclined to believe, but 
still it is a pity, for the honour of litera¬ 
ture, that such a rumour should be per¬ 
mitted to remain uncontradicted by au¬ 
thority. As to the play itself, little can 
be said in favour of Us moral tendency, 
and so far from acting as a lash to chas¬ 
tise vice, it seams to have no other effect 
than that of exposing it to laughter. 

On the death of Mr. Garrick, at the 
beginning of 1779, a monody was writ¬ 
ten to commemorate his powers and vir¬ 
tues, by Mr. Sheridan, and pronounced 
at Drury Lane by Mrs. Yates. But 
thoqgh expectation had been roused by 
repeated announcements of this poem, it 
gave little satisfaction in the delivery, 
and still less to the world when it was 
published. The author wrote with cold¬ 
ness upon a subject that should have 
animated him with private as well as 
poetic feeling. The particular excellen¬ 
cies of Garrick in the line of his profes¬ 
sion are not characterized ; and of his 
worth as a man not a word is said. 


out 44 The Critic ; or a Tragedy Re¬ 
hearsed an entertainment written ex¬ 
pressly upon the mould of the 44 Re¬ 
hearsal, the production of the witty but 
profligate Duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of Charles II. The object of the 
Duke was to ridicule Dryden, some of 
whose tragedies no doubt laid him open 
fairly enough to the stroke of satire. 
Mr. Sheridan in a similar view endea¬ 
voured to create a laugh against Mr. 
Cumberland, whose prolific genius in 
many respects resembled that of Dryderi. 
It must be allowed that Sir Fretful Pla¬ 
giary, in the Critic, is as strong a like¬ 
ness as caricature of that kind could ex¬ 
hibit; and it was impossible that any 
one who knew the original could be mis¬ 
taken. But when the excellence of 
Cumberland as a moral writer is con¬ 
sidered, to say nothing of bis comedies, 
some of which have the stamp of immor¬ 
tality, no dispassionate mind will ap¬ 
prove of the attempt to hold such a man 
up to public scorn. Cumberland, it is 
true, had his eccentricities, among which 
vanity and irritability were remarkably 
conspicuous, but with all this he posses¬ 
sed sterling virtue. His learning was 
extensive, and his genius cannot be cal¬ 
led in question. He has left abundant 
proofs of his literary industry behind, 
and among them are works both in verse 
and prose which will delight and im¬ 
prove successive generations. Soon af¬ 
ter the appearance of the Critic, the tra¬ 
gedy of the Duke of Milan was brought 
out with alterations at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and in the prologue to this re¬ 
vived play of Massinger, some very se¬ 
vere allusions were made against the 
Drury Lane manager for his iiliberality 
towards individuals, and his endeavour 
to injure them in the eyes of the world. 

At this period the circumstances of 
Mr. Sheridan were very much embar¬ 
rassed, and though his wife gave private 
concerts, which were productive of con¬ 
siderable advantage, neither those re¬ 
turns, nor the profits of the theatre, 
could keep pace with his extravagance. 
His establishment was large, and con¬ 
ducted without the slightest regard to* 
economy. He played deep, and was a 
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constant attendant at all the places of 
fashionable resort; so that in a short 
time the affaire of the theatre fell into 
disorder through his imprudence. To 
get out of his difficulties he was persuad¬ 
ed by some of his political friends to get 
into Parliament; and accordingly he 
began to make interest for that purpose, 
as well as to qualify himself for public 
speaking by declaiming in the presence 
of his most intimate aoquaintance. 
Among others who were applied to on 
this occasion, was the late Duke of Port¬ 
land ; but though his Grace was theo 
connected with the Opposition, be had 
little opinion of Mr. Sheridan, and de¬ 
clined in polite terms giving him any en¬ 
couragement. A general election being 
now at hand, Sheridan was left to hunt 
about for some borough, which would 
not require much exertion or expense. 
His first essay was at Honiton, in De¬ 
vonshire, to which place he was recom¬ 
mended by a late ingenious and celebra¬ 
ted artist, who was a native of the town, 
and well respected by the most respecta¬ 
ble inhabitants. But finding here that 
he had to contend with the weighty 
purse of a Scotch candidate, be prudent¬ 
ly retired before the election, and went 
to Stafford on the invitation of Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Monkton, in conjunction with 
whom he was chosen after a hard strug¬ 
gle. A petition was presented against 
the return, oil the charges of bribery 
and corruption, but as it was not sup¬ 
ported by competent evidence, the sit¬ 
ting members were declared duly elected. 
Mr. Sheridan now began to display his 
talents in the support of his party with 
some effect in the house, but more out 
of it through the medium of several pub¬ 
lic journals, particularly one called u The 
Englishman,” of which he was princi¬ 
pal proprietor. At length the ministry 
of Lord North being do longer able to 
stand against their formidable opponents, 
retired from power, and the Rocking¬ 
ham party succeeding in 1782. Mr. 
Sheridan came in with his friends, and 
was appointed under secretary of state 
for the northern department 

Conclud'd in our next. 


SELINA, COUNTESS OP HUNTINGDON. 

Her ladyship, who had been a widow 
forty-five years, was well known for her 
religious tenets and her firm support of 
Methodism. Ardent, romantic, and an 
enthusiast in love as well as in religion, 
every sentiment of the former passion lay 
entombed with the lord of her heart, and 
the husband of her choice. Her warm 
affections turned to the great source of 
life and love, and only an immortal and 
incomprehensible Being could succeed 
him tawbom her virgin heart and most 
tender affections had been devoted. The 
world of wealth, fasMbn, and flattery, 
offered their resources in vain; her 
heart’s most poignant feelings were de¬ 
posited in the shrine of her loved lord, 
and her eyes rested on futurity with de¬ 
votion and hope. The mild and unos¬ 
tentatious effusions of the church of Eng¬ 
land’s devotion, seemed to her enthusias¬ 
tic feelings too cold, or at best but luke¬ 
warm. Her disposition naturally promp¬ 
ted her to good works ; she thought them 
insufficient, and she listened eagerly to 
that faith, which, with a Redeemer for 
its object, taught her to rely on that sole¬ 
ly as the means of salvation. The puri¬ 
ty of her life, and her unbounded bene¬ 
volence, has given favour and reputation 
to a sect she So long, so ably, and, though 
no more, she may still be said to support, 
which, from many combining circum¬ 
stances, might otherwise have fallen into 
disrepute. 

Constant in love, as in religion, to long 
as she remained a widow, which was 
till her death, did her beautiful bust 
stand placed on the tomb of her departed 
husband, at Ashby-de-la-Zooch, in the 
county of Leicester ; where, by her will, 
she directed that her own remains might 
be deposited, in as plain a manner as 
possible, her coffin covered with black, 
and her corpse habited in the same suit 
of white silk that she wore at the opening 
of a chapel in Goodman’s Fields. 

In the course of her lifo she had ex¬ 
pended above one hundred thousand 
pounds in public and private acts of cha¬ 
rity ; and died at her house in Spa Fields, 
Islington, on June 17, 1791, at the age 
of eighty-four. 
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turn tbe GcaUraan’* Main la*. 

CHORAL SONG OF THE.FAIRIES, 

■ at tbe Grate or Shark pea re. 

'Written for the Jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, April 1816. 

Air —Thou safl-jlatcing A von —harmonized 
for many Voice*. 

OME, Spirits of Fancy, green Naiads, 
and pays 

By the soft-flow ingjAvoo sweet strains let us 

raise ; 

Round the shrine of our Shakspeare bright ivy 
we’ll braid. 

And tear-strew the turf where his ashes are 

laid : 

And when the spire blushing greets morning 

again 

They’ll be glittering and pure—like the drops 
of his pen. 

Seethe Gossamer-Fairy her shuttle untwinet, 
To shoot like his fancy, and gleam like bis 
line* ; 

And, like her unassuming, he left at the dawn, 
His tissue to shine, when to rest he was gone ; 
For wherever he wander’d (bo playful his 
pow’rs,) 

In a dew-dropn’d web-lace he link’d all tbe 
flow’rs. 

O Minstrel immortal! of Nature possess’d, 

To lift the elated, and soothe the distress’d, 
Thy harp on the heart-strings can symphonies 
* shed. 

That may seraph tbe living and soar with the 
dead, 

Where imparadised Poets with Angels com¬ 
bine 

In full choir of such notes as here tinkled in 
thine. 

John F. M. Dot astOn. 
Westfelton, Dee. 1. 


From the European Magazine. 

DON SEBASTIAN. " 

M ERRILY, merrily urge the mule I 
Our long day’s toil is done— 

The fire-fiies dance o’er the waters cool, 
And the. walls where the rosy friars rule 
Look red in the setting sun. 

Hast thon no carol, jocund Guide, 

To cheat tbe toil-worn traveller’s way f 
Such as at social even-tide 
Cheers mountain-feast or vintage gay ? 

fi With oaten-reed or mandoline 
I lov’d to loiter on the green. 

When first I rov’d o’er Seville's land : 
And many a lass with locks of jet 
Ifas wav’d tbe chirping ea^laiiet, 

W hile Pedro tun’d the saraband. 


Bat once o'er Sierra-Rondn’s height 
I led a noble Matadore, 

Who thrice in good King Carlos’ sight 
Had stretch'd the vanquish’d bull in g^bre. 

His was a voice so rich.and clear. 

When tales of love or war he sung. 

It well the weary wav might cheer. 

Or tempt thy lovely lady’s ear; 

Oft while tbe blithe guitar he strung, 

The fawn his mellow trills to hear. 

Would crouch amidst the thicket’s gloom. 
Unstartled by his waving plume, 

And thus in moonlight serenade 
He sang, to soothe a dark-ey’d maid. 

“ Thy beaming eyes I never praise, 

Nor on thy lip’s vermillion raze. 

For in those eyes* ethereal blue. 

And in thy ripe lip’s honied dew 
Lurks too destructive danger : 

*Tis not thy gentle smile I bless. 

For he who would hit* soul possess 
Must be to thine a stranger : 

But *tis thy frown 1 when first I stray’d. 
Bv hope’s elysian dreams betray'd, 

Thy timely frown with bland controul 
Oft to my tempest-troubled soul 
Has peace and safety given ; 

Then if thy frown from fatal flames 
So soon the erring soul reclaims, 

Smile next, aud promise heaven 1” 


Now tell me troe, thou jocund Guide, 
Had that fair maiden smiles to give ? 
“ She was a noble widow’d bride, 

With all the wiles and all the pride 
That can in gentle beautv live 
And he who lov’d her, lov’d in vain, 
Yet one, unthankful and unknown. 
Dwelt on her fancy’s secret throne, 
And bound her in a joyless chain. 

For once beneath the golden shade. 

By citrous and pomegranates made. 
Thus to her silver lute she sang. 

While to the bow’r a list'ncr sprang. 

“ Thy gaze and thy approach I shuu, 
Tho’ gladden’d in thy sight, 

A* lilic* shrink beiore the sun, 

Yet live upon his light. 

The nightingale in Sharon’s bow’r 
Is silent when he glows,. 

Tho’ to his life-diffusing pow’r 
ller summer-rcign she owes. 

The palm, Samaria’s purple pride, 
Unfolds it* nectar’d fruit. 

But deep in darkness strives to bide 
The tendrils of its root: 

Thns maiden Beauty shuns the gaze 
Which all her triumph brings; 

Thus l,ove its glowing tribute pays. 
But shews not whence it spring*.'* 

*#***••** 
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Ihew me that bow’r, *sy jocund Guide, 

While the stars are bright and the moon¬ 
beams play! 

Thy russet hood thy brow shall bide. 

And thine shall be this palfrey gay 1 
“ Down below yon rocky steep. 

Where the orange blooms ana melons creep. 
Silent and soft, the waters blue 
Their mos6y covert tinkle through, 

And dropping on their marble bed. 

Feed the lone elm that bends its head 
To drink their ever-falling dew : 

Its tangled roots, all rode and bare, 

Form for thy feet a lover's stair 
To reach the fair dame’s crystal door; 

There, beneath the myrtles high. 

And the pnrple roses*ranopy, 

Tbon may’s! thy tuneful love-tale pour, 

But warily tread that path again, 

Ere the laughing morn begins to reign.” 

It is the hour when night is sweet! 

When moon-beams gild the bew’ry vale. 

To light the smiling pilgrim’s feet. 

While doves and painted warblers hail 
Hearts that with hope and rapture beat. 

It is the hour!—and all is still, 

Save, dimpling in its sleep, the rill 
Which spreads a tell-tale mirror near. 
While the soft echoes of the hill 
The lady lifts her veil to hear.— 

Faintly her lips’ sweet breathings stir 
That veil of woven gossamer, 

Light as the filmy cloud which steals 
Tints from the bnghtnen it conceals. 

There » no topaz in the mine 
Beneath Morena’s yellow rocks 
So shining as those burnish’d locks; 

There is no marble in the halls 
Within Alhambra’s royal walls 
So spotless as that brow benign ; 

Her lips might mock the scarlet gem 
In Ahdoulraham’s diadem; 

Orth’ tnftsof coralline tliatcnrl 
Round rich Bassora’s purest pearl. 

The moon is gone—the way is dark— 

There is hut the wandering fire-fly's spark 
To guide the muffled listener on : 

Yet he has climb'd the soundless gates— 
Beneath their arch a taper waits— 

It moves—it rises, and is gone ! 

But there is a bold and faithful hand 
Which beckons still with mate command. 

44 Come on !—the painted curtain lift, 

And take this lute—a lover’s gift— 

Thou serst her lattic’d casement near: 

And hark !—her magic hands begin 
Speech from the living lyre to win— 

Haste!—and her lonely vigil cheer !” 

“ Stay yet, my true and joyous guide ! 

If from this rosy bow’f 1 lead 
The beauteous dame to be my bride, 

Yon sequins and this geq> jre thine; 
Now swiftly orgp^fty gallantsteed. 

And seek tbeiprirstof Jago’s shrine. 

Bat knows tby faithful heart on whom 
This golden moment's treasures fall ? 

A soldier sunk in fortune’s gloom. 

An exile from his father’s hail 1 
For once in boyhood’s sullen pride 
T fhunn’d a rich and noble bride. 

Whose beauty——but 1 durst not gaze 
On loveliness I scorn’d to praigo.” 


“ Noble Sebastian, Joy to thee 1 i 

Thou with a lover’s eye hast seen 
Thy profler’d bride, thy Imogen ; 

Her faith is thine, thy love is free, 

And thy father’s curse, thy father’s ire. 

Shall on this blissful night expire 1” 

The Guide bis russet cloak withdrew— 

It is the noble Matadore 
Who thrice the wolves of Mercia slew. 

And steep’d the vanquish’d bnll In gore 1 
“ Sebastian, well thon know’st the day. 

When, by thy timely jav’lin quell’d. 

Thy grasp the howling savage held. 

While nerveless at his feet 1 lay ;— 

Then by my rescued life 1 swore 
To urge my rival-love no more. 

And serve thee with a Spaniard’s soul; 

For well I new thy Imogen 
Had smiles thy rebel heart to win, 

And melt thy pride to Love’s controu!. 

Not mine the form, nor mine the face. 
Which highborn Beauty deigns to grace; 

Y et once 1 woo’d heron and 1 »• ng, 

. With quaint device and midnight song ; 
And in a gallant page’s garb 
Tam’d for her hand the snow-white bait!; 
Bnt qnaint device and song were vain, 

The sunbeam of her smile to gain. 

Until tby well-won praise 1 sung, 

And told thy deeds with friendship’s tongue: 
Then 1 have seen the shading lawn 
Around her silver treillis drawn, 

Swell’d by a softer—kinder sigh : 

And when thy noble name 1 rais’d. 

On mine her kindling eye has gaz’d. 

Bright as the flash of summer’s sky ! 

Noble Sebastian, take thy prize ! 

Love in a transient summer dies, 

But gratitude has life from heaven ! 

And mere than Beauty’s lap bestows. 

More than triumphant Pleasure knows. 

Is to remembered Friendship given. 

Love for himself his feast prepares, 

But Friendship keeps the bliss it shares l 


The feast in Seville’s bow’rs was gay 
On brave Sebastian’s bridal day ; 

Yet seven times thrice the winter-rose 
Grow' red where golden Tinto flows. 

Ere the noble Guide was seen again: 
Then resting in our lone abode, 

Bears on his wrinkled brow he sbow’d. 
And told of many a battle-plain ; 

Oft when our ample bowl&supplied 
The balm, old Xeres’ sparkling pride, 

He own’d a banish’d lover’s pain; 

But well we rosy Hermits know 
How he heal’d his love and forgot his woe ! 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

THE CHURCH-YARD. 

B ROODING, the Shades of darkness hang, 
O’er the still sullen house of death ; 
Nature is hush’d ; no zephyr’s breath 
Disturbs the dull and heavy scene. 

The moon appears, the light returns. 

But not the cheering light of day ; 

’Tisa cold light of transient stay. 

No warmth the borrow’d moon-ray yields. ' 
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Its silver beams rest on the tombs. 

But enter not the grate’s conpoes ; 
There neither ran nor moonlight shines. 
Bat blackest night for ever dwells. 


of a blood-vessel, occasioned by too violent 
exercise, closed the earthly scene of this amia¬ 
ble and ingenious young man, at the age of 
twenty-two.—C rito.] 


The joy and grief of aces past, 

The fathers hope, the widow's stay. 
The fear, and hopes of former day. 
Are mingled in one common mass. 


Why are the dead re se rv'd with care t 
I see each narrow boose confin'd 
Or with the briar or willow bind. 
Or marble monnment inscrib'd I 


’Tis the bright hope the Bible gives. 

That Death shall render bade bis slain. 
And all the dead shall live again, 

That teaches thos to goaid their dust. 

This storehouse of the dead shall ope. 

And all that sleep in dost shall wake % 
When the archangel's tramp shall shako 
The deep foundations of the earth. 

Damn. Corset. 
Braintree ; Mag 29,1816. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
RETIREMENT. 

Bg the late Aliwed Poiht* Sawoersov. 

[The following lines are the production of 
n young gentleman now no more 1 Though 
written before he had attained his twentieth 
year, they discover a correct taste, united with 
a fine imagination. We find in them none of 
those laboured ornaments—none of those pom¬ 
pous and fantastic epithets which usually load 
juvenile performances. A chaste simplicity, 
every where supported by elegance, is (if my 
prejudices do not mislead roe) their distin¬ 
guishing character. They address the heart 
by the tenderness of their sentiments and re¬ 
commend themselves to the taste by the purity 
of their style. The youth who has given this 
early display of genius was a native of North- 
leacn, in Gloucestershire, and received a part 
of his education at the Free School there, of 
which his father was head-master. About the 
age of thirteen, he had the misfortune to lose 
his father, who died of an apoplexy, soou after 
he bad obtained some church preferment. The 
destitute situation of the family, occasioned by 
this event, drew upon them the benevolent at¬ 
tention of the late Dowager Lady Spencer, 
who adorned high life by tne lustre of her vir¬ 
tues. Under her patronage, the subject of this 
brief memoir was sent to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he pursued his studies with an 
ardour and activity of mind which difficulties 
gould not check. The Greek and Roman 
Classics were his particular favourites; and 
he acquired a skill in them which older schol¬ 
ars seldom attain, of which a version of Pope’s 
Messiah into Latin poetry (the product of 
some of his leisure hours in college) is a suffi¬ 
cient evidence. It shews a mind well acquain¬ 
ted with the felicities of 9tyle and expression, 
with the versification, and idiomatic*! elegan¬ 
cies of thu Roman Poets. But his literary ca¬ 
reer, though brilliant, was short. The rapture 


O WEET evening star! whose placid ray 
S With soft sensations moves my heart. 
Indulge thy vot'ry’s pensive lay | 

O hear a song devoid of art I 

Bosh'd are the woods, the groves, the valet, 
A sacred stillness breathe-o’er all; 

While soft o'er hills and dewy dales 
The mellow beams of moon-light fall. 

Calm'd are my thoughts, no wild*ring woes 
Within my tranquil bosom rage | 

Might I enjoy such sweet repose. 

From life's gay morn to closing age! 

No fame 1 wish, no wealth require. 

No sigh for grandeur heaves my breast; 
Retirements shade's my sole desire, 

My only wish domestic rest I 

Do they who climb Ambitton’s height. 
Who eager grasp at seeptrr’d power, 

Feel that still flow of fix'a delight, 

That soothes the swain's unruffled hour?* 

Safe In life’s vale, from hanb alarms. 

He tarns to bliss whate’er he sees; 

Him Nature’s sweetly simple charms. 

And all her varying scenes can please. 

Dear to my heart the village green. 

When drest in Ev'kixg’s pensive beams $ 
O inay I there, unknown, unseen. 

Feel sorrow bet in Fancy’s dreams I 

Yes! may my life there glide away, 

Smooth as the stream that murmurs near; 
And from ray home, if e'er I stray. 

May all I see that home endear! 

When death shall close my wearied eyes. 
And friends around my bed shall weep. 
May 1 ('t is all I then shall prize,) 

Beneath the hallow'd church-yard sleep! 

And may the morn my lonesome grave 
Gem with the sparkling dews of heaven* 
And may the breeze the green grass wave. 
And o^er it beam the sun of even 1 

And nought be heard near my low cell. 

Save village-sounds at daylight’s close ; 
Then may the softly pensive bell* 

Soothe, sweetly soothe, my last repose! 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 

SONG. 

By Lord Thurlow. 

N OW the pied April shows her blossom'd 
thorn. 

And saffron cowslips the green mends adorn $ 
Wood-loving primroses their star* display. 

And wheaten fields are in their prime array - 
Now hedge-rows bud with green; the beeches* 
tiee 

And household elder of their leaves are fire«* - 
And Procne ’gin* to sing,and frequent sbow’rs 
Augment the floods, and swell the chaise"d 
flow'rs. 


* Curfew. 
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Let oi, ay SH via, to the wooda begone, 
indoake the birth-day of ibe year our own. 
Thou art as sweet as Spring $ as dear to me 
-is is the golden hooey of the bee; 

And Ocean ahull be parted from the etrand, 
Ere I forsake thee or thy lov’d command. 


With aoae new hope, or legend old, 60 
Or song heroically bold * 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone. 

An echo of the dungeon-stone, 

I A grating sound—not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be s 
It might be fancy—but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


THE PRISONERS OF CHILLOX. 

A VAIL& 

By Lord By nos. 

I. 

ThdTT hair is grey, but not with year^ 
ItA Nor grew it white 

In a single night, 

Aa men’s have grown from sudden fears: 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil. 
Bat rusted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil. 

And mine has been thefate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air. 

Are bano’d and hair’d—forbidden fare* 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffered chains and courted death ; 

That father perish’d at the stake. 

For tenets he would not forsake * 

And for the same his lineal race 
lo darkness found a dwelling place | 

We were seven—who non- are one. 

Six io youth and one in age, 

Finish’d as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 

One in fire, and two in field, 

Their belief with blood have seal’d % 
Dying as their father died, 

For the God their foes denied; 

Three were in .a dungeon cast— 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

II. 

There are seven pillars of gothic mould, 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old,— 
There are seven col coins massy and grey. 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp. 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there Is a ring. 

And in each ring there is a chain { 

That iron is a cankering thiog. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 

With marks that will not wear away, 

TiD I have done with this new day. 

Which now is painful to these eyes, 

Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er,— 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop’d and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

III. 

They chain’d us each to a column stone, 
Ana we were three—yet each alone $ 

We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each outers face. 

But with that pale and vivid light 
That made os strangers in our sight ; 

And thus together—yet apart, 

Fettered in baud, but pined in heart; 
Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other’s speech. 

And each turn comforter to each. 


IT. 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 76 

I ought to do—and did my best— 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my tamer loved. 

Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him—with eyes as blue as heaven. 

For him my soul was sorely moved { 

And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest | 

For be was beautiful as day— 

(When day was beautiful to me 66 

As to young eagles, being free)— 

10 A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset fill its summer’s gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light. 

The snow-clad offspring of the son : 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 

. And in his natural spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but other’s Ills, 

And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe Q) 

Which be abhorr’d to view below. 

*> V. 

The other was as pure of mind. 

But formed to combat with his kind; 

Strong in bis frame, and of a mood 
Whicn ’gainst the world in war had stood. 

And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy :—but not in chains to pine* 

Hit spirit withered with their dank, 

I saw it silently decline— 

And so perchance in sooth did mine | 1QD 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
60 Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf. 

And fettered feet the wont of ills. 

VI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chilton’s walls f 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow f 
49 Thus much the fathom-line was sent 110 
From Chillou’s snow-white battlement. 

Which round about the wave enthralls m . 

A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave 
Below the surface of the lake, 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 

We heard it ripple night and day s 
Sounding o’er our heads It knock’d % 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds wernbtgh, 
__ And wanton in the happy skyt 121 

® And then the very rock hath rock’d, 

And I have felt it shake unshock’d. 

Because 1 could have smH’d to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

VII. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

He loath’d and put away hfefbdd; 

It sjas r\pt that *tw» coarse and rude. 
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For we were used to hunter’s fare, 190 

And for the like had little rare t 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat. 

Our bread was such at captive’s tears 
Have moisten’d many a thousand years* 

Since man first pent ni9 fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron deo : 

But what were these to us or him ? 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother’s soul was of the mould 140 
which in a palace had grown cold. 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain’s side : 

But why delay the truth ?—he died. 

I saw, and could not hold bis head*. 

Nor reach his dying hand—nor dead. 

Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died—and they unlocked his chain, 

And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 190 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
Hi 9 corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought. 

But then withip my brain it wrought. 

That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 

They coldly laugh’d—and laid him there : 

The flat and turfless earth above ICO 

The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant. 

Such murder’s fitting monument I 
VIII. 

But be, the favourite and the flower 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fair face, 

Tlie infant love of all his race, 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought. 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 170 

wretched now, and one day frec| 

He, too, who yet had held untired, 

A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

O God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood :— 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood. 


Fve seen it on the breaking ocean 110 

Strive with aswoln convulsive motion, 

I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors— this was woe 
Unmix'd with such—but sure and slow $ 

He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so meekly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind. 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

While all the while, a cheek whose bloom 190 
Was as a mockery of the tomb. 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainhow's ray— 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright. 

And not a word of murmur—not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope, my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in -silence—lost 900 

In this lastlossfof all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would supprem 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less : 

I listened, but I could not hear— 

I called, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew *twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound— 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 910 
And rushed to him i—l found him not, 

/ only stirred on this black spot, 

I only lived —I only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew s 
The last—the sole—the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my failing race 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 

My brothers—both bad ceased to breathe: 

I took that hand which lay so still, 991 

Alas ! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir or strive. 

But felt that 1 was still alive— 

A frantic feeling when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be sow 
I know not why, 

I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope—hut faith. 

And that forbade a selfish death. 23d 

Concluded in our next. 


LONDON 

INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS AND * 

SCIENCES. 


Mr. Nichols has nearly completed at the 
presB Two Volumes of 44 Illustrations of Lit¬ 
erature, consisting of Genuine Memoirs and 
Original Letters of Eminent Persons, who 
flourished in the Eighteenth Century ?” and 
intended as a Sequel to the “ Literary Anec¬ 
dotes.” 

He has also nearly ready for publication, a 
Third Quarto Volume of the Biographical 
Memoirs of Wiluam Hogarth $ with illus¬ 
trative Essays, and 50 Plates not in the two 
former Volumes. 

Shortly will appear a new work, compris¬ 
ing The State Lottery,a Dream: by Sam. 
Roberts.—Also Thoughts on Wheels, a Poem: 
By James Montgomery, Author of the Wan¬ 
derer of Switzerland, Ac. la one vol. Duo¬ 
decimo. 


The Round Table, a collection of Essays, 
on Literature, Men, and Manners. By Leigh 
Hunt and William Haxlitt. Svols. 12mo. 

Mr. W. Savage is making great progress 
in his work,on Decorative Printing; which 
promises to form a new era in Printing, by 
enabling us to represent subjects in their 
proper colours, so as to imitate Drawings, at 
the common press, and by the usual process. 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, was the purchaser, 
at Mr. Roscoe’s sale, of the fine portrait of 
Leo the Tenth, for 500 guineas.—The library 
sold for ,£5150? die prints for £1880; and the 
drawings ,£738. 

Mr. Campbell, the Poet, has determined to 
proceed with his Critical Lives of the Poets, 
with Specimens, which will certainly appear 
In the course of the winter. 


boogie 
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MUSIC. 


Frogs luroptom Mipiiw. 

Vbat passion cannot Music raisadfui quell I 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 

His lisi’ning brethren stood around. 

And wond’ring on their faces fell, 

To worship that celestial sound ; 

Less than a God they thought there could not 
dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well: 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell! 

Dryden. 


rational amusement, which, relieving the 
mind at intervals from the fatigue of se¬ 
rious occupation, invigorates and prepares 
it for fresh exertion. It is the perfection 
of any science to unite these advantages, 
to promote the advancement of public 
and private virtue, and to supply |ufib a 
degree of amusement, as to supersede the 
necessity of recurrence to frivolous pur-i 
suits for the sake of relaxation—and of 
this nature, in a peculiar degree^ is the 
science of Music. 

The sister of Mirth and friend of 
Sorrow, it is this which recreates our 
spirits wfieu fatigued with care, that ban¬ 
ishes our melancholy when oppressed 
with sorrow, that augments our pleasures 
when inclined for mirth ; as seasonable 
in grief as in joy ; as properly employed 
in ceremonies of the greatest solemnity, 
as in those of mirth and pleasure ; as 
much relished when we are in solitude 
as when we are in company ; it is thie 
alone which, at once calculated to delight 
FglHE value of any science, says the young and old, the joyful and the 
JL Tytler, is to be estimated according sad, is equally suited to all.ages and ca~ 
to its tendency to promote improvement; parities, all times and places, 
either in private virtue, or in those qual- To a science like this, then, possessed 
ities which render man extensively use- of such great and varied advantages, we 
ful to society. Some objects of pursuit should imagine it impossible for any to 
have a secondary utility ; in furnishing find objection ; and though it is not en- 
M Eng . Hag, Vol. I. 


By Music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high, nor sink too low ; 

If in the breast tumultuous joys arise*, 

Music her soft aisuasive voice applies; 

Or when the soul is press'd with cares, 
Exalts her in eoliv’niug airs. 

Warriors she fires with animated sounds: 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds ; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 

Moipheus ronses from his bed. 

Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes, 
List’ning Envy drops her snakes s 
Intestine wars do more our passions wage. 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 
Music the fiercest grief can charm, 

And Fate's severest rage disarm: 

Music Can soften pain to ease. 

And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliss above. 

Pope* 
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tirely the case, yet its opponents, as it is 
natural to suppose, are comparatively 
and fortunately few. 

The chief and only arguments, how¬ 
ever, that seem to be urged against its 
cultivation are, the immoral effects which 
it is believed to produce ia female minds, 
by the employment of their thoughts 
too much upon the subject of love ; the 
time which it occupies, that might be 
devoted to better purposes ; and its ten¬ 
dency to effeminate the soul and banish 
the manly virtues. 

The first argument against the study 
of music, the immoral impression it is 
apt to produce by employing the mind 
too much upon the subject of love, is 
certainly a false one. The same objec¬ 
tion might be made with equal force, to 
the cultivation of letters. We know that 
there are works of an immoral tendency, 
as well as those of an opposite nature ; 
but it would be absurd, on this account, 
to condemn the cultivation of literature 
in general. In respectable families, 
neither books nor songs of an immoral or 
improper description are, of course, ad¬ 
mitted ; and, where it is otherwise, the 
fault must not be attributed to letters or 
the science of music, which in the hands 
of the well-intentioned will ever be 
wielded in a good cause, as instruments 
to suppress vice and encourage virtue. 

The next objection, that is urged 
against music, is the time that it occu¬ 
pies—but what is this ? rather a reflec¬ 
tion upon the person than the science ; 
an argument that may be equally applied 
to every thing else that is excellent as this; 
for what is there good and useful,in mod¬ 
eration,that is not at the same time hurtful 
and pernicious, in the extreme ? as well 
might we,for the same reason ^rgne against 
food, because there are some who are in¬ 
temperate in feasting ; food in itself is 
beneficial; it is only in excess that it 
becomes injurious ; it is not this, there¬ 
fore, that deserves censure when we suf¬ 
fer from the effects of its abuse; the 
reproof must fall upon ourselves ; and it 
is the same with music; if we allow it to 
engross too much of our time, it is our 
own error, and .cannot, in justice, be 
produced as an objection to the science. 
—But the time that is occupied in this 


might be applied to better purposes ? And 
might it not, as is too frequently the case, 
be applied to worse ? Might not the 
mind that is thus engaged, be otherwise 
vacant and misemployed ; exercised up¬ 
on thoughts that are frivolous and useless, 
or, what would be still worse, upon such 
as are vicious rfnd improper T might not 
the hours we demote to this be otherwise 
consumed in the doing of nothing, or, 
what would be still worse, in the doing 
of harm ; frittered and fooled away in the 
shuffling and cutting of cards, the perusal of 
novels, or an over-attention to the foppe¬ 
ries of dress, and the frivolities of fashion. 

The third argument, adduced by way 
of objection to this art, is the tendency it 
is said to possess in effeminating the soul, 
and banishing the manly virtues ; but 
the truth of this assertion must be denied; 
on the contrary, there is nothing, when 
properly directed, so well calculated to 
exalt the i^fod, or ameliorate the heart. 

The roan that hath not music in his son!. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
It fit for treasons, stratagem*, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit* are doll as night. 

And bis affections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Shakspeakb. 

Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? 

Alas t how nigged is that heart forlorn ! 

Is there, who ne'er those mystic transports 
felt. 

Of sol itude and melancholy born ? 

He needs not woo the muse; he is her scorn ; 

The sophist's robe of cobweb he shall twine; 

Mope o’er the schoolman’s peevish page $ or 
mourn 

And delve for life in Mammon's dirty mine. 
Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with 
glutton swine. Beattie. 

But there are no greater testimonies 
in favour of this science than the respect 
which it has received from the first cha¬ 
racters of all ages and nations, sacred and 
profane. Omitting, however, to speak 
of its divine sanction ;* the share it pos¬ 
sessed in the Jewish service;+ and the 
place it still holds in the religious cere¬ 
monies of the present day ; we only ob- 


* 2 Cbron. xxix. 25, dec. 

+ Fide Ligbtfoot's Description of the Tem¬ 
ple of Solomon, and Capel’s Templi Hieraso- 
fymitani triplex delineatio ex Villmlpando 
Jusepho, Maimonide et Talmude, prefixed to 
Walton’* Polyglot, dec. 
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serve the estimation in which it was held 
among the profane nations. 

And first, with the Athenians, we find 
that it was considered as an indispensable 
part of education ; and they believed it 
could not only calm the passions, and 
soften the manners, but even humanize 
the savage ; and Polybius, a discerning 
and impartial historian, attributes the ex¬ 
treme difference that existed between the 
people of Arcadia, the one remarkable 
for the elegance of their manners, the 
benevolence of their inclinations, their 
humanity to strangers, and their piety to 
the gods; the other, on the contrary, 
notorious for their malignity, their bru¬ 
tality, and irreligion ; Polybius attributes 
this tp the study of music, industriously 
cultivated by the one, and absolutely 
neglected by the other. It is not surpri¬ 
sing, then, that the Greeks should con¬ 
sider it as an essential part of education. 
It was applied by them to almost all 
purposes. To raise the spirits of the 
rowers when weary with labour; at their 
feasts, and at their funerals ; in the most 
august ceremonies of religion, and in the 
field ; where they, as well as the Lace¬ 
demonians, are stated to have marched 
to battle to its sound ; a plain proof that, 
by these at least, it Was neither thought 
to banish the manly virtues, or effeminate 
the mind. 

And it was at the same time encouraged 
by the approval and example of men of 
the highest virtue and the deepest wis¬ 
dom : it was the great Pythagoras who, 
bestowing his attention on this subject, 
ascertained the proportion between mu¬ 
sical sounds. Even Plato, the most 
grave philosopher of antiquity, considered 
it as the most refined and rational recrea¬ 
tion. Socrates, too, the wise Socrates, 
in a very advanced age, was not ashamed 
of instructing himself in this art; and 
Themistocles, however otherwise esteem¬ 
ed, was thought to be wanting in point 
of merit, because at an entertainment he 
Could not play upon a lyre like the rest 
of the company. An ignorance in this 
respect was even deemed a defect in edu¬ 
cation, and, on the contrary, a proficien¬ 


cy in it did credit to the greatest men ; 
nor was it ranked amongst the least hon¬ 
ours of Epaminondas, that he played 
well upon the flute. 

The cultivation, however, of this sci¬ 
ence, was by no means peculiar to the 
Greeks. The Romans had their Odeum, 
or Theatre of Music, as well as the Athe¬ 
nians ; and no people ever made more 
use of it, either at their feasts, or in the 
hour of battle. At funerals, also, they 
had their musicians, to increase the so¬ 
lemnity ; which customs, indeed, seem 
to have been practised in most parts of 
the world from the most distant periods. 

But taking our leave of antient times, 
let us consider the modern ; and have 
we not ever found the nations in which 
this science has been most cultivated, 
have we not ever found them, at the 
same time the most enlightened ? and is 
it not still the esse ? Have we not also 
found its admirers among men of the first 
virtues, amongst our philosophers and 
our heroes T Is this a proof, then, of its 
tendency to effeminate the mind, or ban¬ 
ish the manly virtues ? When it has 
been patronized and cultivated not only 
by the first menarchs of England and of 
Europe, but even by Frederick the 
Great, who, so far from thinking it a 
recreation beneath his notice, is said to 
have proseeuted it not only with appli¬ 
cation, but with zeal, and performed not 
only successfully, but even scientifically. 

From what, then, has been said, it will 
appear, those who have objected to the 
study of this science, and amongst the 
rest a lady of distinguished talents, and 
one whose name cannot be mentioned in 
the cause of virtue without admiration,* 
must have argued from the abuse. If 
cultivated to the exclusion or neglect of 
more important qualifications, it ought, 
most assuredly, to be condemned ; but, 
resorted to merely as a recreation, it can¬ 
not be too much approved and encour¬ 
aged ; many an hour being thus employ¬ 
ed which might otherwise be spent in 
idle or pernicious habits, at the gaming¬ 
table or the bottle. 


* Hannah Mor?. 
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TRAVELS OP ALI BEY, 


from t» BeUt UrtW 

TN those voyages we find nothing more in Aovergne; there, are a range of houses 
X curious than the traveller himself, which recal to his mind the villages of 
We wish to know who is this mysterious Beauce. Wherever he goes be makes 


personage who, in the empire oi Moroc¬ 
co, styles himself the subject of the 
Grand Seignior ! and, when in the do* 
minions of the Grand Seignior, passes 
for an officer belonging to the Emperor 
of Morocco, It is requisite to say some¬ 
thing of him, before we enter into a de¬ 
tail relative to his travels. 

An incognito arrives at the port of 
Tangier, and says be is a native of Alep¬ 
po, and that be has come from London 
by the way of Cadiz. He meets every 
where with the most flattering reception, 
is presented to the Emperor, who tells 
him he is delighted to see him ; while 
every body felicitates him, and says, 
“ You are brother to the Sultan, and the 
Sultan calls you brother.” This Ali 
Bey prognosticates an eclipse, and the 
eclipse takes place at the time specified, 
consequently his reputation and fame 
increase. He travels with a splendid 
retinue, and carries with him various in¬ 
struments, destined to make every curi¬ 
ous observation. This Mussulman from 
Aleppo, is a walking encyclopaedia, a 
philosopher, though one of the faithful, 
a naturalist, a geometrician, an astrono¬ 
mer, a chemist, a physician, a geographer, 
and a botanist; giving up also much of 
bis time and genealogical un- 

dertoki^-and conjectures. iSeither 
does he atop at the discovery of the Ion- 
git tide, and has a perfect knowledge of 
barometrical science. He is master of 
all the dead languages,and speaks French, 
Spanish* Italian, and Arabic fluently. 

What renders bis voyage peculiarly 
iutewwting to an European, is its being 
originally written in French, and all his 
quotations are taken from the learned 
works of the French, and even from stri¬ 
king passages of French plays ; indeed, 
all his most interesting comparisons have 
France for their object: here he sees a 
Tillage which exactly resembles Li.nagne, 


presents ; one of these presents consists 
of twenty English muskets, twenty pair 
of pistols, a whole hunting equipage, a 
barrel of the best powder, different 
pieces of costly muslin, specimens of 
jewelry, confectionary, essences, &c. 

In order to give an idea of the retinue 
with which he travels, it suffices to say 
that, in going from Cairo to Suez, he 
bad only fourteen camels and two horses, 
because he had left almost all his posses¬ 
sions in Egypt. Thus under the min¬ 
gled cover ot opulence, and the desire of 
instruction, Sidi Ali Bey el Abassi, son 
of Othman Bey, becomes such a travel¬ 
ler as is seldom to be met with, and we 
may venture to say, never was such ever 
known who was a Turk. 

When he arrives near the city of Fez, 
he sends forward two soldiers to request 
that the gates may not be closed until he 
has made his entry. He is obeyed im¬ 
mediately, and every person of distinction 
pays the most assiduous court to him. In 
the mean time he awakens their suspi¬ 
cions, and the people belonging to his 
suite undergo many interrogatories con¬ 
cerning him ; but he so well and so skil¬ 
fully draws himself out of these peril-;, 
that they kiss his beard one hundred 
times, and regard it as the highest favour 
if he will honour them so far as to rank 
them amongst his friends. 

Here, again, he foretels two more 
eclipses, but, however, he will not take 
upon himself to say the precise day on 
which they will happen. A courtier of 
Morocco lays a diabolical plan to ruin 
him, but Ali Bey triumphs over him, and 
thpn his favour and credit become un¬ 
bounded. At length the Emperor sends 
him the inestimable present of two wires, 
one white arid the other black ; which 
the traveller thinks proper to refuse, al¬ 
though this refusal is considered by the 
courtier? as au insult to the Emperor de- 
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serving the punishment of death. He before St, Michael,lighted non also before* 
departs for Tripoli during a violent storm, the devil, “ it is best to have friends every 
In this city he receives a thousand civili- where.” ; 

ties from the Pacha, who makes him sit - Ali Bey speaks of bis intention to visit 
on a chair, although the letters from the Medina ; he is informed that it is for* 
Emperor of Morocco had given notice to bidden for any one to approach that 
the barbarous despot to be on bis guard city, and that the undertaking such a 
against Ali Bey. voyage will be attended, with manifest 

At Modon, in the More*, be is respec- danger. Ali Bey pays no regard to this 
tad, and even cherished, by a kind of injunction; he commences his journey, * 
chief belonging to a banditti, named but this once he is prevented, andean 
Mustapha Schaoux, who is a terror to get no farther than Djidocada. Tha 
the whole world. Near die port of Whebabis stop him, and threaten to * 
Alexandria he experiences a second tem- massacre him. The intrepid traveller 
pest which drives our traveller into the beholds the glitter of their drawn scime-. 
island of Cyprus. At Limasol, at Nico- tars without one emotion of fear. Ho' 
sia, on the ruins of Cytherea, of Idalia, speaks to them in a manner at once calm , 
Paphos, and Amathanta, the Turks and and dignified, and he receives no other 
the Greeks vie with each other in testis punishment for his temerity than the loss 
fyiug their politeness towards the fortu- of his watch and of a few piastres. At' 
nate Ali Bey. The Greek Archbishop, his return he experienced a fourth tern* 
who in this island is a rich and powerful pest, followed by a shipwreck, butduring 
nobleman, happens to be too much indis- which Ali Bey makes his geological ob- 
posed to go himself in person to pay bis servations. In order to escape a fifth 
respects to our hero, but he compliments tempest he travels by land from Gadiyaha 
him by a Bishop in partibns , which must to Suez. In this town he learns the new 
greatly edify a good Mussulman, who is. troubles sustained in Egypt by the revolt 
preparing to perform his devotions at of the Arnanto, which prevents his 
M ecca ! In Egypt, be shines with ad- joining a caravan that is taking its course 
ded splendour ; he is there invested with towards Cairo. Ashe crosses the desert 
the tide Bey Scheriff, son of the Sultan, he experiences a heat of thiftY~acveir 
and he is receivedand held in oonsidera- degrees above the thermometer oi Beat 
tier, as a great officer from the court of mur, even at sunset, and he is not tbe : 
Morocco. least incommoded by it. In a narrow. 

At Cairo he meets with many friends pass bis ears are assailed by theory of 
and receives the visits of Sheid Omar, a “ The brigands! the brigands !” he 
Sheich and Emir, of the Sheioh Solomon- rushes forward, sword in band, and 
Trayoumi, of the Sheich Sadak, and of immediately puts the brigands iQi 
other great men belonging to the city, flight. 

On the Bed Sea he experienced a third At a short distance from Cairo)iebe-, 
tempest. At Djedda be has a quarrel holds a number of friendscQming40 meet 
with a villainous negro Governor, but it him, with all the great men and JL)ocJboi» 
was written in heaven, that Ali Bey of the city at their head, an escort of, 
should always come off conqueror. At Mamalukes on horseback, tw f enty foot 
Mecca an insurrection breaks out amongst soldiers, and a troop pf domestics and 
thirty thousand W hebabis ; every body Arabs well armed. W T jtb this splendid 
is put to the rout ; but Ali Bey remains retinue he makes a truly triumphant 
alone, and looks tranquilly on the defiles entry, by the gate El Faluli, and winch 
of that army which speaks to him not a entry he has found worthy of ornament* 
single word. ing his work by in a fine print. At 

In this holy city he gains a very Gaza, Jerusalem, and Daraas, he again 
powerful protector,-for it is no less than receives a thousand civilities from the 
him who administers poisons, in virtue Turkish Governor. AVhen near Car- 
of his office, under the Scheriffof Mecca; nienia he meets a troop of Bedouins, 
and, according to the saying of the old who seem very desirous of robbing bun ; 
t woman, who, when she lighted a taper but he culls out to them with a loud 
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you* —“ Away with ye,” and the rob¬ 
bers only salute him, with the greatest 
politeness. 

This learned traveller, who has done 
his readers the honour of describing, in 
a particular manner,every little miserable 
village, does not say a single word of 
Aleppo, which he pretends to be the 
place of his nativity: he rapidly passes 
over it, and knows not one of the natives, 
though he finds friends in every country 
that he passes through, and amongst 
cities which, for the first time in his life, 
he visits. All these circumstances add 
much to the mystery which envelopes 
this extraordinary personage. At Con¬ 
stantinople we have a renewal of these 
politenesses and marks of friendship 
received by Ali Bey; and he is over¬ 
whelmed by the civilities of the Spanish 
Ambassador. The Sultan embraces 


him, and what is almost incredible, the 
Ka'imacan smiles on him! In Moldavia 
he receives unnumbered acts of politeness 
from the Officers of Russia and their Ge¬ 
nerals, and this politeness brings us to the 
conclusion of these travels, which are to 
be followed, it is said, by several impor¬ 
tant works by the same author. 

This hasty sketch is surely sufficient to 
prove that Ali Bey is a traveller of no 
common stamp. His work is no romance, 
the voyages are real, the observations of 
Ali Bey are curious, and often inter¬ 
spersed with several witty allusions. 
Whether really the work of a Mussulman 
remains yet to be proved: it is certainly 
that of a well informed and learned man, 
who has amused himself in multiplying 
prodigies, dangers, and catastrophes, in 
order to see how far he could play on 
the credulity of the European reader. 


CRANIOLOGY! 


.and vainly hope 

Of incoherent sand to form a rope. 

Perntadere cup U c r e dat Judea* Jpprlla , 
Non ego —— IIoeat. 

D INING with a friend a few days 
ago, the conversation turned upon 
Craniology. The majority of the com¬ 
pany were decidedly of opinion, that the 
pretended discoveries on this subject bad 
no foundation whatever in nature but 
were merely the production of a luxuriant 
fancy. 

Perception, judgment, memory, and 
every other faculty (or, as the craniolo- 
gists are pleased to term it, power) of the 
brain, result, as the company believed, 
from the general structure and functions 
ef that organ ; belonging to it as a 
whole, and by no means being exclu¬ 
sively restricted to particular parts ; just 
as the regular notation of time by a clock 
is produced not by any separate wheel, 
but by the combined action of the whole 
mechanism. Accordingly, they thought 
it absurd to assign to one spot of the 
brain the intellectual faculties—to anoth¬ 
er, the sensual appetites ; to place judg¬ 
ment in one corner of the head, and love 
in another ; thus giving to each attribute 


of a sentient and rational being, a dis¬ 
tinct and circumscribed locality. 

Bat, absurd as this map-like division 
of the brain must appear to persons of 
much reflection, there are numbers who, 
captivated by novelty, eagerly embrace a 
a system, which, it must be confessed, 
possesses some ingenuity, and is at least 
amusing, if it be not true. 

I have been informed of a gentleman 
who is so well convinced of the validity 
of this new craniological system, that he 
is preparing for parliamentary considera¬ 
tion, a plan for eradicating by chirurgi- 
cal treatment all that is morally vicious in 
the structure of the human brain ; thus 
rendering the punishment of death in the 
case of convicts totally unnecessary. 
Knowing, to the exactness of a pin’s 
point, the particular spot of the brain in 
which each faculty and passion resides, 
he proposes to amend the heads of cri¬ 
minals, by cutting out that portion of the 
brain in which the vicious propensity 
is seated, and thereby annulling and ex¬ 
tinguishing for ever the power of doing 
evil—Thus forming out of the quondam 
robber or murderer, a harmless, and per¬ 
haps amiable member of society !!! 
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Nor is this all—the ingenious gentle- will yield an intellectual and moral pro¬ 
man to whom l allude flatters himself he duce, far beyond what it is possible for 
shall be able so to mould and alter the us at present to form any idea of, 
heads of infants, without having recourse For such transcendant improvements 
to chirurgica! operation employed in the what reward can be too great ? How 
case of adults, as to produce the most astonishingly perfect must be thatpor- 
astonishing effects in regard to their future tion of the brain in which the faculty of 
intellectual and moral character. For invention i9 said to reside in the in- 
instance :—if a childjonly a month old stance of such discoverers! 
be brought to this gentleman, he will be P.S. Might not the ingenious gentle- 
able,according to the craniological system, man before mentioned establish a Cra- 
to tell, by examining the shape and ap- niological Institution, where parents 
pearance of the head, what is defective might bring their sons and daughters to 
iu those parts of the brain in which the have their heads examined ? when the 
faculties of perception and judgment re- subjects are sufficiently young, to have , 
side ; and what is excessive in those their heads moulded and ameliorated 
portions of this organ where the passions according to the new method. On the 
of love, avarice, or revenge, are seated ; other hand, if the skulls are completely 
and, having ascertained this, will be able, formed, and will not yield to the process 
by mechanically compressing the cranium of compression, such an institution 
in that place where the vicious portion, might, even in these cases, be of great 
in regard to moral propensity, of the use, by giving an opinion as to the 
brain is excessive ; and, on the other degree of talent and peculiar turn of 
hand, by favouring thedevelopementand mind, so as to point out the profession 
expansion of that part in which the intel- or line of business to which they appear 
lectual power is seated, to cause the especially suited; in this manner pro-, 
child to become a very different mao paring the way for excellence in every 
from what he would otherwise have been department of art and science. To this 
—making, in one instance, the naturally institution might also apply ladies and 
doll individual quick and clever, and, in gentlemen about to enter into the marriage- 
another instance, the naturally vicious state, in order to be informed whether 
individual, good and virtuous l the objects of their choice possess a 

What amazing ingenuity ! Thus, sufficiency of tire amorous and benevolent 
either by means of trepanning and exci- qualities—so that, according to the in- 
sion in the adult-subject, or by means formation received, the engagements 
of compression in the infant-subject, we might either proceed or be broken off; 
shall bring our species to a most won- and thus all that disappointment and 
derful degree of perfection—the vice- misery which we so often see in married 
possessing portion of the brain will be life be, for the future, prevented—There 
crushed or annihilated—the virtue-pos- will then be an end to scolding and 
sessing portion will be allowed to thrive jealous wives, drunken and intriguing 
and expand; and man, like a plant on- husbands; which, of itself, will do an 
der the gardener’s hand, trained and inestimable blessing, and cannot be too 
cultured according to this new system, highly appreciated.— Euro . Mag. 


FALL OF THE RHINE. 

From the Oeatleman'* Mtgaxlo*. 

B UT to return to die Rhine: the nu- up as if it had been from so many boil- 
merous waters of this river have ing springs ; these announce the cascade 
been ever since rushiog after, and ever to your eyes—as its din long before does 
resoundingover the steep above mention- to your ears, like a hundred forges all 
ed. While we were yet at some dis- blowing at once. We hurried to the 
t*ncc\ we could distinguish a mist rising bank, and stood by the mill behind the 
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fait Hero, in k wilderness of waves, we 
saw throngs of currents shocking against 
or undermining each other; these joining 
and shot like battering-rams against the 
crags; those again followed close by others 
■—and all with irresistible sway rapt down. 
* There is an ample reservoir formed 
by Nature for the waters after their de¬ 
scent ; for their impetuosity carries them 
straight-forward, a great way, to a rock 
on which a tower stands. This divides 
them in two : one part recoils off to the 
left, and pursues its course-—the other 
part is turned round to the right in a pro¬ 
digious whirlpool, slowly but,irresistibly 
kept in motion by the column of water 
•which darts for ever from the fall. This 
whirlpool would be fatal tp any boat, for 
the upper current is drawn round again 
tinder the lesser falls : the force of which, 
equal to many pile-engines, jars the 
waves, so that in their re-action they rise 
up, and beat against the shores at that 
part like a furious surf of the sea. In 
the mean while, as the reservoir is fresh 
supplied, it communicates with the lower 
channel by an under-current, and pursues 
its way. 

In front there is a view of the Rhine 
for some way before , and for a conside¬ 
rable way after its fall, when it bends off 
in a sharp angle to the left by Lauffen- 
Castle ; and enters into a forest. Here, 
indeed, I saw Sir William Chambers's 
fiction realized. “ In one place a whole 
river is precipitated from the summits 
into the valley beneath ; where it foams 
end whirls among rocks till it fails down 
other precipices, and buries itself in the 
gloom of impenetrable forest'. In ano¬ 
ther place the waters burst out with vio¬ 
lence from many: parts, spouting a great 
number of cascades in different directions; 
which* through various impediments, at 
last unite, and form one grand expanse 
of water. Sometimes the view of the 
cascade is in a great measure intercepted 
by the branches which hang over it. 
Sometimes its passage is obstructed by 
trees, and heaps of enormous stones, that 
seem to have been brought down by the 
fury of the torrents. And frequently 
rough wooden-bridges are thrown from 
one rock to another over the steepest part 
of the cataract. Narrow winding paths 
are carried along the edge of the preci¬ 


pice ; and mills and huts arc susponut* 1 
over the waters ; the seeming danger of 
which adds to the horror of the scene.” 

On the opposite side of the river is & 
pavilion on? the Lauffen bank, that ap¬ 
pears, in that distance, of the exact size 
and shape of a ship-lantern. Front this 
pavilion there is a bird's-eye view of the 
river. You see it after its descent sliding 
swiftly forward, brushing along the edges 
of that whirlpool, and overtopping it at 
the same time : it is diffused along it in 
continued boughs that blossom the sea- 
green deeps with foam. The eye broods 
with a pleasure that nothing can glut, on 
the rich and sparkling sea-green shuffled 
among the foam and smoke that half- 
smother it; as well as on the globes and 
pyramids of mists spun up perpetually 
from the smaller masses. In some parts 
the water springs and bubbles up in jets, 
from the smaller masses only ; the mam 
one being hid ever io impenetrable 
gloom.—The paintings* that one see3 
commonly, do not express any thing of 
this ; but still less the colours, whose 
freshness, to say nothing of their ioces- 
sant shifting, surpasses any pencil. The 
artist ordinarily confuses them together, 
as if he had flung a sponge upon the pic¬ 
ture from incapacity and despair ; so 
clumsily is it done. 

At first the waters,standing high above 
the precipice, lap over it, smooth as a 
piece of blue marble. In a moment they 
are snatched down—then begin the veins 
of foam, over which, if the sun shines, is 
dropped a rainbow. They do not ia 
any part drop plumb down : but are 
betted over an obliquely-winding preci¬ 
pice full of gulpbs. Aod, at the very 
point where they begin to shelve down, 
they are divided by immense crags into * 
three principal masses (one of these mas¬ 
ses is larger than the two others together— 
this next the Lauffen side.) The dividing 
crags are covered on this side with moss 
and shrubs ; they have evidently been 
reft asunder by the currents. They do 
not stand in a line—and one has been 
hewn across, so that a transverse passage 
is afforded to a part of the stream. An¬ 
other of these crags has been bored thro’ 
and hollowed out, serving as a muzzle to 
a column of the torrent that bursts thro’ 
it like a cannon-ball. 
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* So that there are several smaller mem¬ 
bers of the cataract, besides the three 
main ones ; ail together puttiog you in 
mind of Virgil’s iEolic cavern, through 
(he crevices and doors of which, the 
winds rash in every direction. But the 
lodge (at the bottom of the Lauffen bank) 
is advanced out and held close to the 
principal cataraet, which rushes by it like 
a mountain-blast! flinging off eternal 
elouds, whose impetuosity, not yet spent, 
bears them up a longtime forward in the 
air, in a deep-moving body. The eyes 
and ears are incapable of following any 
thing distinctly—you pant for breath- 
while the lodge beats and rocks violently 
to and fro under you.—In a word, this 
fall is a combination of all the cascades 
and falls in Switzerland, and is well wor¬ 
thy of the time and fatigue it cost us of 
coining a journey of* four days to see it 
and nothing more. ^ It is probable,” 
says Coze, 44 that the space between the 
banks wra once a level rock, and consid¬ 
erably higher; that the river has insensi¬ 
bly undermined those parts on which it 
broke with the most violence : for, with- 
* in the memory of several inhabitants of 
this town, a large rock has given way, 
which has greatly altered the scene. The 
fall is diminished every year by the con¬ 
tinual friction of so large and rapid a body 
of water ; and there is no doubt that the 
wo crags in the midst of the river will in 


time be undermined and carried away. 
The Rhine, for some way below the fall, 
dashes upon a rocky bottom, and renders 
the navigation impossible for any kind of 
vessel: the whole bottom indeed of the 
river is rock as far as Schaffhauaen.” 

After having mused upen it for a con¬ 
siderable time, giving ourselves up to a 
pleasing sensation of amazement ana ter¬ 
ror, we returned to Schaffhauaen by a 
private path, along the bank of the river: 
—recalling to our imagination the stu¬ 
pendous scene we had just witnessed, 
our ears still ringing with the roar of 
waters, and our eyes still figuring them 
in their thousand forms : just as the sen¬ 
ses, when strongly impressed with any 
object, retain the appearance of it, ana 
hold it up to the mind, for a considerable 
time after it is removed from view.—Ge¬ 
nera/ Outline of Swiss Landscapes* 

German papers state, that the (all of 
the Rhine continues to excite admiration, 
and to present a most magnificent scene. 
The height of the river is at $chaff- 
bausen almost equal to that in 1770, 
when people traversed in boats the plain 
of Rorschach. In Appenzel, the 
mountains are covered with snow at the 
season when the flocks usually cover the 
rich summer pastures. At Geneva, the 
waters of the Lake and of the Rhone 
have not been so high for these fifty 
years.— Eur. Mag. Jan. 1817. 


FRENCH ANECDOTES, 1815—10. 

from the Moatlily Mipztee. 


PROVINCIAL MANNERS. 

T is ever matter of especial wonder 
among the generality of readers and 
enquirers, that such anomalous and even 
opposite accounts should be given of the 
same people, upon equal authority ; but 
admiration is often a superficial thing, 
and recourse to a certain ancient axiom 
will materially help to solve the difficul¬ 
ty —nothing in, but which uUo is nut . 
No country or people upon the face of 
the earth furnish a more apt exemplifi¬ 
cation of this truth than France, the 
grand theatre of ue-plussage, of uliru-isiu, 
of extremes of every kind—ruf philosopL- 
N En£. Vol. IV. 


ical light and natural barbarism ; of the 
softest humanity and every social feeling, 
and of the most revolting indifference 
and savage hardness of heart ; of the 
most exalted and universal sense and 
perception of political liberty and per¬ 
sonal independence, that have ever pos* 
sessed the heads and hearts of any peo¬ 
ple, ancient or modern, amid the most 
debasing voluntary humiliation and vivid 
affection for tyranny; of the most splen¬ 
did and effectual efforts in the cause of 
luxurious accommodation, and misera¬ 
ble failure in the ordinary conveniences 
ttf lifeas an attempt at soma kind qf 
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finish ta t pic turn yet incomplete, the and a breed of granivorous dogs. An 
French ate scientifically the cleanliest, orphan bitch, rescued from the field of 
and, practically, among the nastiest, of Waterloo, has since produced a Utter of 
all civilised people ; and bare had more milk without puppies ; and has, at the 
genuine nonsense written concerning suggestion of nature, obviated the danger 
them, both in visits and revisits, than of inflammation, by sucking herself night 


any other ; to the mam of which, 1, at 
any rate, shall make but a small additiocw 
It is a hopeful scheme, no'doubt, to 
form an estimate of the French m c rafr , 
by the standard of BagMsh afieetion and. 
prejudice ; mad a fair comparative, state¬ 
ment of national damorahaatian (such ia 
die modish phsase) in the aggre gate , 
might occasion a stsange and ailoohid* 
for discovery. 

mew. 

Merino sbaep seem not to have «*• 
landed much loth# northern dopartmeoM 
of France, where die climate is mid net 
to befiwoorable to them ; tbsir price, ao 
high previously to tba invasion of Spain, 
baa since accommodated itself to the or* 
dinary price of sheep. In the above 
departments, the cheep ase of the long 
and coarse-wooiled breed, are housed 
every night, and fad upon straw and cut 
artificial grasses , green or dry. The 
mode of shepherding in Fiance, where 
the whole country is open field, forms a 
curious instance of primitive simplicity 
and ingenuity, and, perhaps, of the su¬ 
perior docility of the continental dog: 
sheep are depastured in the lanes rad 
ditches, and upon the partition banks, 
the flock being always attended by a 
shepherd and three or four dogs ; the 
duty to which these dogs have been es¬ 
pecially trained is to prevent the sheep 
from straying out of their bounds, and 
trespassing upon the corn ; to this end, 
two dogs are stationed, one at each ex¬ 
tremity of the boundary upon which the 
sheep feed, the dogs parading continu¬ 
ally at a double quick inarch between 
the sheep and the corn, meeting each 
other half way, and never failing to seize 
the straying sheep. 

CURIOSITIES. 

Of curiosities, to which I was before 
a stranger, I find the following—a breed 
of tail-less fowls of beautiful plumage, 
the cocks of which arc crowned with a 
large and bright red turban. Another 
breed of fowls which will not eat corn. 


and day. 

Faan-itousKs. 

The superior classes of the French 
people not being particularly nice on the 
score ef lodging, much delicacy on that 
hand cannot be expected among the or¬ 
dinary iahabitaats of the country; nor 
is that land of taste and refinement over¬ 
laden with a scrupulous personal fastidi- 
ousnees. The common farmhouses are 
mean and inoonveoient bevels, having no 
upper-etory, bat a suite of four or five 
rooms, with earth or brick-floors, like & 
range of stabling. It would be an En¬ 
glish or a Dutch idea, not a French, to 
suppose these floors are ever washed. 
The stoves in common use, do not say 
much in favour of French skill in the 
conveniences and comforts of life. When 
any article of cookery is to be placed 
upon the fire, it is neoessary as a prelim¬ 
inary, to take off the whole top of the 
stove, when out rushes flame, smoke, and 
ashes,as from a volcano,covertng the whole 
room. The French generally contrive to 
ereud all their beds into one room, each 
bed being placed in a close recess in tftre 
wall,—-a description of lodging with 
which they ought to have no asthmatic 
patients. As a characteristic anecdote 
of these children of Nature,—in the same 
room and adjoining beds, were lodged 
the father and mother, and twin sons of 
five-and-twenty years of age. 

The dress of these people is said to be 
very well represented upon the English 
9tage ; they have little variety in their 
habiliments, wearing no stockings but on 
holidays, when women, who have the 
means, put on a cotton gown and a cap 
full of large staring flowers, having be¬ 
neath, a caul of pink glazed cotton to 
flash them. According to ancient French 
usage, young children are still bedizen¬ 
ed in the adult fashion, female infants 
being put into a burlesque full dress of 
gowns, cap, artd aprons ; but that which 
is far more to be regretted, the children 
are generally found rude and untanghr, 
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and too often troublesome, spiteful, and console myself, that the following can- 
cruel, as young demons, not be a general specimen of the vulgar, 

The diet of a French farm-house mind in France. My {fiend had a 
would be thought any thing rather than mare beating herself to pieces, under tbe> 
luxurious in an English one. Indeed torturer of the disease, vulgarly caked 
of tea and coffee, the French will slop the mad-staggers. Unable, to endutr 

down their primitive throats, as a break- the sight of such an extremity of animal 
that, a bouiHi of cabbega and all kinds misery, ha sent for a proper person to* 
of vegetables, well larded with a large pot a period to the poor creature asofler- 
dab of fiat pork; and beyond that tbere mgs, by catting its throat, h was near* 
seems hide variety in any other meal, ly night, hod the man need a thousand; 
fiat pork being their standard flash viand, pbtmble arguments for deferring the bu-r 
eofty that they are finr more economical sinesc uadi the next morning *, but what 
of it than wa of this country. The wo- teem the mtooashment aad indignation, 
men w e s tin g no stays, and living chiefly of my friend to fled, that the motive for 
on soap and a loom vegetable diet, tbeir delay of this iasansible hellhound, was, 
form, as may be expected, is usually of the expectation that the mare would live 
a full Grecian sins; and some of them until the morning, and that her skin 
are said lobe as coarse and uncouth in would betaken off with lam labour while 
tbeir manners as in their persons. French she was yet hot I Thus the Spanish 
Women, I find, characterised generally bantam in Sooth America, according to 
—fascioating as angels, and artfal aa the writer of Anson’s Voyage, suffer the 
devils ; the wives holding an absolute cattle which they hove aooeed to perish 
dominion over their husbands, and hav- in agonies, which burst s the fleshy fibres 
lag very few ideas in common with the and loosens the hide. 

English ones, on the subject of decorum. raxifcu oaswiaiRUi. 

The manners and language of the stage Tbeophilus Mak> Cattea do la Tour 
at Cambray, it is presumed, would not d’Auvergne made the campaign of Savoy 
be tolerated, for a moment, at any play- in 1792, attha hand of tha grenadiers of 
house in England. the regiment of Angoumois. .In tbear* 

inhumanity to mutes. my of the Western Pyrennees he com- 

Justice towards brute animals, with mended all the companies of the gratoa- 
oompassion and solicitude for the hap- diet* who formed the advanced guard of 
pinesa of every living thing, being a vital the avmy, and this column, surnatned tha 
pert of the religion of me and mine, who. Infernal^ generally gained the victory 
sooth to say, are not overburdened with before the body of the army came up. 
the common-place and artificial kind. In 1793, We commanded a rocOnnoitar* 
induced me to request a strict inquiry ing party; on a sudden they found them- 
into the treatment of animals in France, selves before 10,000 Spaniards; fearless, 
I had been accustomed to see much they instantly begun a destructive five, 
kindness in the French emigrants to- but, ammunition failing, he ordered them 
wards beasts; but a French writer on to cease firing and halt. Some instdutly 
Egypt, whose name bangs at my pen’s cried out, M He is an old royalist and will 
point, I recollected, gave a distressing betray us.” w Soldiers,” he instantly 
account of the unfeeling and barbarous exclaimed, “ you know me, I am your 
usage of cats in hii country : and Miss comrade and your friend, despise these 
Williams has denounced the torture of foolish cries, I will bring you off.” He 
calves in France, inflicted by two-legged waited till the enemy came within pistol- 
beasts, who, unfortunately, have never shot, as they fancied he bad surrendered; 
themselves experienced what it is to be he then ordered his men to fire and in- 
dragged for hours together in a cart, stantly charge; the Spaniards were dis- 
over a stoney and jolting road, with their persed, and several prisoners taken. Af- 
heads hanging down. 1 regret to say, ter the affair they begged him to punish 
that the enquiry has not proved altogeth- the seditious ; “ I neither know them, 
er favourable to the character of my old nor wish to know them,” he exclaimed, 
favourites, the French people ; I yet “ this lesson will be a warning to them, 
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they will be more docile and have more 
confidence another time.” 

The government informed of this, and 
Several other heroic acts, gave him the 
rank of colonel of another regiment. On 
receiving it, be assembled' the grena- 
diere My comrades, (said be) 1 want 
your advice and counselthey smiled. 
“ It is very true” (said he) 44 1 have often 
given yon good advice, and I now ask 
it of yon. The government has sent roe 
the brevet of a colonel, shall I accept it, 
my lads, what think yon ?” Melancho¬ 
ly sate on every countenance ; at length 
one said, 44 Certainly, captain, for even a 
higher rank is due to yonr merit; but 
pardon our tears, we shall lose our 
father /” 44 Then, my boys, you are 
satisfied with me ?” 44 Satisfied is too 

weak a word,” was the reply.— 44 And 
1 , too, my brave lads, I love you like 
my own children; 1 wanted to have 
your opinion, I know it, I will send 
back my commission.” 44 But, captain 
—,” “Not a word, I will do it; you 
must all dine with me to-day.” After the 
frugal dinner, 44 Now (said he) let us 
swear never to quit each other.” The 
oath was repeated with the roost tumul¬ 
tuous joy. 

He was modest as be was brave; the 
first consol specially created the title 
tor him of first grenadier of the French 
army. He alone was afflicted at the 
event; the word 44 considering,” in the 
brevet, shocked him. 44 1 am ooly proud 
(said he) of serviog my country ; 1 care 
not a straw for praise or honours; and 
thus to be praised to mv face, 1 don't 
like it; this 4 considering* will be the 
torment of my life.” 

Oh the cessation of hostilities he re- 

u, 


tired to Passy; but, the son of one of 
his friends being drawn as a conscript, 
(the son of M. Lebrignnt,) be insisted 
on supplying his place, and as a private 
grenadier carried his musket and knap¬ 
sack, carefully concealing who he was. 
On the 21st June, 1800, at the head of 
the 46th demi-brigade of grenadiers, he 
charged the enemy on the hill of Ober- 
hausen ; and, rushing before the rest to 
cut down a Hbulan, who bore the colours, 
another stabbed him through the heart. 
For three days the drums were covered, 
with crape, and on the 1st. Vendimiarc 
his sword of honour was suspended in 
the church of the Invalids, and the 46th 
demi-brigade carry his heart in a little 
leaden box, suspended to the colours 
of the regiment; and on every muster 
bis namo is re-called in these terms— 
La Tour d 1 Auvergne* mort m Chump 
(THonneur. —[Mow. 

PROPORTION OP PARISIAN MORALITY. 

The small Almanack of the Board of 
Longitude presents this year much addi¬ 
tional interesting matter. Besides a sliort 
and curious treatise on Finances, it con¬ 
tains tables of population which may fur¬ 
nish matter for singular remark. That 
entitled Progress of the Population of 
Pari* during the year 1816, is a small 
treatise on morals;—a balance-book of 
morels for 1816, and gives a sketch of 
morality with a sort of mathematical 
precision. Of 22,612 children bom 
that year, 13,630 were bom in wedlock, 
and 8,982 out of wedlock ; which proves 
by simple arithmetical proportion that 
morals are to corruption in the ratio of 
about 13 to 8 , or that there are nearly 
two honest women jog one loose one.— 
Lit, Pan, Jan. 18i9r 


PICTURESQUE SURVEY of "WATER, WOOD, and MOUNTAIN 

SCENERY. 


From tbe Wev Annual Fritter, continued. 


“PTIHEuse.which the poets have made 
of trees, by way of illustration, are 
moral and important.—Homer frequent¬ 
ly embellishes his subjects w ith referen¬ 
ces to them, and no passage in the Iliad 
is more beautiful than the one, where, in 
imitation of Musaeus, he compares the 
falling of leaves and shrubs to the full 


and reuovation of great and ancient fam¬ 
ilies. 

44 Illustrations of this sort are frequent 
in the sacred writings.— 4 1 am exalted 
like a cedar in Libunus,’ says the author 
of Ecclesiastes, 4 and as a cypress tree 
upon the mountain of Hermon. I was 
exulted like a palm tree in Engeddi, and 
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lea rose plant 10 Jencho; at a fair 6\ive Lucullus the Pontiao cherry, Au- 
io a pleasant field, and grew up as a ger de Busbeck brought the lilac frotu 
plane tree by the water; as a turpentine Constantinople ; Hercules introduced 
tree 1 stretched out my branches, aud the orange into Spain; Verton the nral- 
my branchee ate the branches of honour berry into England :—and so great is 
and grace; as- a vine brought 1 forth, the love of nations for particular trees, 
pleasant savour, and my flowers are the that a traveller never foils to .celebrate 
fruits of hoQOur and victory.—In the those, by which his native province is 
Psalms, in a fine vein of allegory, the distinguished. Thus,; the native ot 
vine tree is made to represent the people Hampshire prides himself upon bis oaks ; 
of Israel : * Thou bast brought a vine the Burgundian boasts of his vines, and 
out of Egypt; thou bast cut out the the Herefordshire fanner of bis apples, 
heathen, and planted it. Thou didst —Normandy is proud of her pears ; 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled Provence of her olives; and Dauphinfi 
the land. The hills were covered with of her mulberrieswhile the Maltese 


its shadow, and the boughs thereof were 
like the goodly cedars. Why hast thou 
broken down her hedges, so that all do 
pluck her ? The boar out of the wood- 
doth waste it, and the wild beast doth 
devour it. Return, we beseech thee, Q 
God of Hosts ; look down from heaven, 
and behold and visit this vine, aud the 
vineyard thy right hand hath planted.* 

44 In Ossian, how beautiful is the folr 
lowing passage of Malvina s lamentation 
for Oscar :— 4 1 was a lovely tree in thy 
presence, Oscar, with all my branches 
round me; but thy death came, like a 
blast from the desert, and laid my green 
head low; the spring returned with its 
showers, but no green leaf of mine arose.’ 
Again, where old and weary, blind aud 
almost destitute of friends, he compares 
himself to a tree, that is withered and 
decayed :— 4 But Ossian is a tree that is 
withered ; its branches are blasted and 
bare ; no £reen leaf covers its boughs: 
—from its trunk no young slioot is seen 
to spring ; the breeze whistles in its grey 
mom ; the blast shakes its head of age ; 
the storm will 3©on overturn it, and strew 
all its dry branches with thee, oh Der- 
mid, and with all the rest of the mighty 
dead, in the green winding vale of Cona.’ 

44 That traveller esteemed himself hap¬ 
py, who first carried into Palestine the 
rose of Jericho from the plains of Arabia ; 
and many of the Homan nobility were 
gratified, in a high degree, with having 
transplanted exotic plants and trees into 
the orchards of Italy. Pompey intro¬ 
duced the ebony, on the day of his tri¬ 
umph over Mithridates ; Vespasian 
transplanted the balm of Syria, and 


are in love with their own orangp trees, 
Norway and Sweden celebrate their 
pines.—-Syria her palms; ancbsiuce they 
have few other trees of which they can 
boast, Lincoln* celebrates her elders, and 
Cambridge her willows 1 The Paphi- 
ans were proud of their myrtles, the 
Lesbians of their vines : Rhodes loudly 
proclaimed the quperior charms of her 
rosetrees ; * Idumea of her balsams ; 
Media of her citrons,, and India of her 
ebony.—The Druses boast of their mul¬ 
berries ; Gaza of.ber dates and pome¬ 
granates ; Switzerland of her lime trees ; 
Buirout of her figs and bananas; Da¬ 
mascus of bee plums ; Jndumnaugno of 
its birdie and Inchnolaig.pf/.its yews. 
The inhabitants of Jampjca never cease 
to praise the beauty of tboit m^ucfieniU 
las ; while those of Tobnsco are as vain 
of their oocoas. The natives of ^Madeira, 
whose spring and.anUima reign together, 
take pride in their cedars and cjtrsms,; 
those of Antigu# of their tflinafieds, 
while they esteem their mammeo *apt>oj ter 
to be equal to; any oak in Europe, and 
their mangoes to be superior towny trpe 
in America. Equally partial uro the 
inhabitants of the Plains of T a fita to 
their peculiar species of fan palm ; and 
those of Kous to their odoriferous or¬ 
chards. The Hispaniolans, with the 
highest degree of pride, challenge any of 
the trees of Europe or Asia to equal the 
height of their cabbage trees, towering 
to an altitude of two hundred and seven? 
ty feet!—Even the people of the B/ly 
of Honduras have imagination sufficient 
to conceive their logwood to be superior 
to any trees in. the world ; while -the 
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Huron savages inquire of Europeans, 
whither tbty hare any thing to compare 
with their immeaee oedar trees. 

44 80 natural is this lore of mankind, 
that the undents e one e i re d even their 
gods to be partial to turn tree more than 
any other. For this reason the statues 
of Diana, at Ephesus, were made ef ce¬ 
dar and ebony; that of Apollo, atSfcy- 
on, of box; while in the temple of 
Mercury, on Mount Cylienes his image 
was formed of citron, a tree which he 
was supposed to hold in high estimation. 

44 England may well take pride in her 
oaks 1—To them is she indebted for her 
existence at a nation; and, were we an 
idolatrous people, I should be almost 
tempted to raeomnand, (in imitation of 
our Druidieal ancestors, who paid di¬ 
vine honour* to the misletoe,) that the 
oak be received in the number of our 
gods.—It is a curious circumstance, my 
Lelius, and not generally known, (haft 
most of thoee oaks, which are called 
nxnUancouiy are planted by the squirrel. 
This little animal has performed the 
moat essential service to the English na¬ 
ry.—Walking, one day, in the woods 
belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, near 
Troy-bouse, in the county of Monmouth, 
Colonnas attention was diverted by a 
squirrel, which sat very composedly upon 
the ground. He stepped to observe his 
motions. Ia a few minutes the squir- 
»1 darted, like lightning, to the top of a 
tree, beneath which be had been sitting. 
In an instant he • was down, with an 
acorn ia his mouth, and began to bur¬ 
row in the earth with his hands. After 
digging a mall hole he stooped down, 
and deposited the acorn ? then covering 
it, he darted up the tree again. In a 
moment be was down with another, 
which he buried in the same manner. 
This he continued to do, as long as Oo- 
Ionoa thought proper to watch him. 
The industry of this little animal is di¬ 
rected to the purpose of securing him 
against want in the winter ; and, as it is 
probable, that his memory is not suffi¬ 
ciently retentive to enable him to re¬ 
member the spots in which he deposits 
every acorn, the industrious little fellow, 
no doubt, loses a few every year. These 
lew spring up, and are destined to sup¬ 
ply the place of the parent tree !—Thus 
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is Britain, in some measure, indebted to 
the industry and bad memory of a squir¬ 
rel, for her pride, her glory, and her 
very existence! 

u Not only woods, fountains, and 
rivers, but nt<wnf<rin$, have had a sacred 
character attached to them.—Upon their 
summits the Jews, the Persians, the 
Btthyniaos, the infidel nations around 
Palestine, and the Druids of Gaul, Bri¬ 
tain, and Germany were accustomed to 
sacrifice: and, while the Celts conceiv¬ 
ed, that the spirits of their heroes resid¬ 
ed among the defts of the rocks, and on 
the tops and sides of the mountains, 
the natives of Greenland believed them 
to be the immediate residence of their 
deities. 

44 The Greeks coincided, in a great 
degree, with this idea; and it was an 
opinion sanctioned by many of their 
poets and philosophers, among whom 
we may instance Plato, Homer, and Stra¬ 
bo, that, after the deluge of Deucalion, 
the inhabitants of the earth resided, for 
a long time, on the tops of the mountains, 
whence they gradually descended into 
the rules and valleys below : grounding 
their preference, not more upon their 
comparative security from future inun¬ 
dations, than upon the sacred character 
of those lofty eminences. Of those 
mountains, three had the honour of giv¬ 
ing general names to the Muses ;—and 
Mount Atbos still retains such an impos¬ 
ing aspect, that the Greeks of modem 
age9 have erected upon it a vast number 
of churches, monasteries, and hermita¬ 
ges, which are frequented by devotees 
of both sexes without number. Hencd 
it has acquired the title of the Holy 
Mountain , an appellation which has beeri 
also given to the Skirrid, in the county 
of Monmouth, by religious catholics in 
the west of England*, most of whom 
entertain an ardent desire of having a 
few moulds from that craggy eminence 
sprinkled over their coffins: while great 
numbers of pilgrims report to the pro¬ 
montory near Gaeta, a small piece of 
which Italian seamen wear constantly in 
their pockets to preserve them from 
drowning. 

“ What has been observed of Mount 
Atbos, is equally applicable to Mount 
Tabor, near the city of Tiberias; a great 
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number of churches nod monasteries 
having been built upon it This is the 
mountain, on which St, Peter said to 
Christ, ( It is good for us to be here; 
and let us make three tabernacles ; one 
for thee ; and one for Moses; and one. 
for, Elias. 1 The view from this fine 
summit is represented to be so exceed¬ 
ingly various and magnificent, that the 
spectator experiences all those sensations, 
which are produced by a mixture and 
rapid succession of varied and gay* 
gloomy and majestic objects. What a 
contrast does this fine eminence exhibit 
to that of the Norwegian mountain of 
Filefield, covered with eternal snow; 
where neither a house, nor a cottage, 
nor a hut, nor a tree; neither a shrub, 
nor a flower, nor a human being, are 
ever to be seen! 

“ The Jews were accustomed to bury 
their dead on the side*of mountains; 
Moses received the Law on the top of 
Sinai; and so holy was that mountain 
esteemed, that no one but himself was 
permitted to touch it. 

“ The Messiah frequently took his dis¬ 
ciples up to the top of a high mountain 
to pray ; there it was he was transfigured 
before them, and many of the incidents 
recorded in Scripture took place in the 
garden and on the Mountain of Olives. 

“ A country, destitute of mountains, 
may be rich, well cultivated, elegant and 
beautiful, but it can in no instance be 
grand, sublime, or transporting; and to 
what a degree boldness of scenery has 
the power of elevating the fancy may be, 
in some measure, conceived from an 
anecdote, recorded of an epic and de¬ 
scriptive poet. When Thomson heard 
of Glover's intention of writing an epic 
poem, the subject of which should be 
Leonidas of Sparta, “ Impossible 1 said 
he, 1 Glover can never be idle enough 
to attempt an epic!—He never saw a 
mountain in his life l 1 

“ Petrarch had long wished to climb 
the summit of Mount Vcneux, a moun¬ 
tain presenting a wider range ofprospect, 
than any among the Alps or Pyrenees. 
With much difficulty he ascended. 
Arrived at its summit, the scene presented 
to his sight was unetgualled!—After 
taking a long view of the various objects 
which lay stretched belodr. he took fra n 


his pocket a volume of St Augustine's 
Confessions: and, opening the leaves at 
random, the first period that caught his 
eye was the following passage s—* Men 
travel far to climb high mountain s, tp 
observe the majesty of the ocean, to trace 
the sources of river+-~lnU they nsglcOt 
themeehes Admirable reasoning! 
conveying as admirable a lesson! In-* 
standy applying tha passage to himself, 
Petrarch closed the book, and falling into 
profound meditation,— 1 If,' thought he, 

1 1 have undergone so much labour in 
climbing this mountain, that my body 
might be nearer to heaven, what ought I 
not to do, in order that my soul may be 
received in those immortal regions!* 
Let us, my Lelius, while climbing any 
of our British Alps, be visited by similar 
reflections, and be actuated by similar 
resolutions! 

11 Though the view of mountains serve 
to elevate the mind, the inhabitants of 
those regions are, undoubtedly, morn 
pone to rapine and to warlike enterprise, 
than the inhabitants of vales. This 
arises from the austerity of their climate 
end the comparative poverty of their 
soil; but this remark, though true, when 
generally applied, is not always so in 
particular. For though, in the time of 
Cesar, the Helvetii, inhabiting that part 
of Switzerland, lying round die Lake of 
Geneva, were the most warlike people of 
Gaul; yet they were not more so than 
the Parthians, who were natives of on- 
explored deserts. The Assyrians and 
the Chaldees, both originally descended 
from the mountains of Atouria, with the 
Persians, inhabiting a country abounding 
in hills, were those, people the most 
remarkable for having established ex¬ 
tensive empires; yet we must not infer 
from thence, that tbeir conquests arose 
from that severe energy, which is imbib¬ 
ed from the keen air of mountainous 
regions, since we find people, residing 
in plains, acquiring empires equally 
extensive. The Aralnana, for instance, 
so remarkable for their conquests during 
the middle ages ; the Egyptians, in more 
remote times; the Tartars, who subjected 
China; and tha Romans, who conquer¬ 
ed not so much by the sword, as by fEe 
arts: for it was the severity of their 
discipline, and not the severity of the 
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Apennines, which subdued the worid; 
of all these numerous legions, not one- 
tenth, in the time of Augustus or of 
Traian, had ever breathed the air of 
Italy. 

44 The most picturesque parts of Asia 
Tartary are those in the neighbourhood 
of the Armenian and Ararat mountains, 
on which the ark is said to have rested. 
This celebrated eminence, on the top of 
which stand 'several ruins, rises in the 
form of a pyramid, in the midst of a 
long extended plain. It is always cov¬ 
ered with snow from its girdle to the 
summit, and for several months of the 
year is totally enveloped by clouds. 

44 What scenes in Russia are com¬ 
parable to those in the neighbourhood 
of the Oural and Riphean mountains ? 
which the inhabitants, in all the sim¬ 
plicity of ignorance, believe to encompass 
the earth ; in the same manner, as the 
Malabara imagine the sun to revolve 
round the largest of theirs. Where does 
the Spaniard behold nobler landscapes, 
than at the feet and between the sides 
of the Blue Ridge, that back the Escurial; 
among the wilds of the Asturias, or 
among the vast solitudes of the Sierra 
Morena ? With what feelings of awe 
does the Hungarian approach the Carpa¬ 
thian Mountains, thnt separate him from 
Gallicia ! and with what joy and admi¬ 
ration does an African traveller, long 
lost among deserts and continents of 
sand, hail the first peak that greets his 
sight,among the Mountains of the Moon! 
Cim the American painter rest on finer 
scenes than those, which are exhibited 
among the Glens of the Laurel, the 
Bine Ridge, the Cumberland and 
Allegany Mountains? And where, in 
all the vast continent of the western 
world, shall the mind acquire a wider 
range of idea, more comprehensive 
notions of vagtness and infinity, than on 
thetopsof the Cordilleras and the Andes; 
or on those uninhabitable ranges of 
mountains, which stretch from the river 
of the west to within a few degrees of 
the northern circle ? 

“ What a sensible gratification, and 
what interesting reflections were awaken- 
ed in the mind of the celebrated Cook, 
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when standing upon one of the mountains, 
that commanded almost the whole of the 
beautiful island of Eooa, in the southern 
ocean !—This view is one of the most 
delightful that can possibly be imagined : 
4 While I was surveying this prospect, 
(says the benevolent navigator), I could 
not help flattering myself with the pleas¬ 
ing idea, that some future voyager may, 
from the same station, behold these 
meadows stocked with cattle, brought to 
these islands by the ships of England ; 
and that the completion of this single 
benevolent purpose, independent of all 
other considerations, would sufficiently 
mark to posterity, that our voyages had 
not been useless to the general interests 
of humanity.’ 

44 No one mounts a towering emi¬ 
nence, but feels his soul elevated : the 
whole frame acquires unwonted elasticity, 
and the spirits flow, as it were, in one 
aspiring stream of satisfaction and do- 
light: for what can be mQre animating 
than, from one spot, to behold the pomp 
of man and the pride of nature lying at 
our feet ? Who can refrain from being 
charmed, when observing those innu¬ 
merable intersections, which divide a 
long extent of country into mountains 
and vales; and which, in their turn, 
subdivide into fields, glens, and dingles, 
containing trees of every height, cottages 
of the humble, and mansions of the 
rich : here, groups of cattle ; there, 
shepherds tending their flocks; and, 
at intervals, viewing, with admiration, a 
broad, expansive river, sweeping its 
course along an extended vole; now 
encircling a mountain, and now over¬ 
flowing a valley ; here gliding beneath 
large boughs of trees, and there rolling 
over rough ledges of rocks: in one place 
concealing itself in the heart of a forest, 
under huge massy cliffs, which impend 
over it; and in another, washing the 
walls of some ivied ruin,bosomed in wood! 

* 44 How beautiful are the reflections of 
Fitz- James, upon gaining the top of a 
precipice, whence he threw his eyes 
below, and beheld the crags, knolls, and 
mounds of Ben-Venue, the bare point of 
Ben-An, and the creek, promoutory, 
and islands of Loch-Katrine ! 
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Marlin Guerre. 


From (heitfep promontory |{ue4 
Thp stranger, raptur'd and amaz'd * 

And 4 what a scene were here/ he cried, 

* For princely pomp or churchman's pride! 
On this bold brow, a lordly tower | 

In that soft rale, a lady's bower; 

On yonder meadow, faraway. 

The turrets of a cloister gay ; 

How blithely might the bogle born 
Oiide, on the lake, the lingering morn 1 
How sweet at eve, the lover’s lute 
Chime, when the groves were still and mute 1 
And when the midnight moon did lave 
Her forehead in the silver wave. 

How solemn on the ear would come 
The holy matio's distant hum j 
While the deep peal’s commanding tone 
Should wake, In yonder Islet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell, 

To drop a bead with every knell— 


And bogle, late, and bell mod all, 

Should each bewildered stranger call 
To friendly feast and lighted bait 

44 Scenes, similar to those, which 
gave rise to these reflections, whether 
observed at the rising or the setting of 
the sun, never fail to inspire us with 
feelings, which it were grateful to indulge 
and cultivate.—If seen in the morning, 
they give a vigorous tone to the nerves, 
aod prepare the mind to a willing and 
active discharge of its various duties; if 
in the evening, every object being 
mellowed by the declining rays of light, 
the soul acquires a softened dignity, and 
the imagination delights in pointing, 
with grateful anticipation, towards that 
mysterious world to which the sun ap¬ 
pears to travel in all its glory l” 


MARTIN GUERRE, 

Or, The Mybteuous Husband, concluded. 


We ora La Belle AneetbljeA. 


H E then, with the same assurance, 
asked Martin Guerre abundance of 
questions as to several transactions in his 
family, to which Martin answered but 
faintly, and with some confusion. The 
commissioners directed Arnold to with¬ 
draw, put several questions to Martin 
that were new, and his answers were full 
and satisfactory ; they then called for 
Arnold du Tilh again, and^tpiestioncd 
him as to the same points, and he an¬ 
swered with the same exactness ; so 
that some began to think there was witch¬ 
craft in the ca3e. The court resolving 
entirely to clear up the truth, directed 
that, now both the persons were present, 
the four sisters of Martin Guerre, the 
husbands of two of them, Peter Guerre, 
the brothers of Arnold du Tilh, and the 
chief of those witnesses who were obsti¬ 
nate in owning him for Martin Guerre, 
should be called in and obliged to fix on 
the true Martin. 

Accordingly all these persons appear- 
041, except the brothers of Martin du 
Tilh, whom neither injunctions nor 
threatening* could force into court, which 
being reported they were excused, it 
sveining an act of inhumanity to oblige 
••hem to depose against so near a rela- 
O Eng. Mag. Vol. b 0 


tion. The first who drew near was the 
eldest of the sisters, who, after she had 
looked a moment, ran to Martin Guerre, 
embraced him with tears, and cried, 
44 Oh, my brother, Martin Guerre! I 
acknowledge the error into which this 
abominable traitor (pointing to Arnold) 
drew me and all the inhabitants of Arti- 
gues.” Martin mingled his tears with 
his sister’s, receiving her embraces with 
the utmost affection. All the rest like¬ 
wise knew him, even the witnesses who 
had been most positive. At last his 
wife Bertrand de Rols was called in ; 
she had no sooner cast her eyes on Mar¬ 
tin Guerre, but, bursting into tears, and 
trembling, she ran to embrace him, and 
begged pardon for suffering herself to be 
seduced by the artifices of a wretch. 

She then pleaded for herself in the 
most innocent and artless manner, that 
she had been led away by his credulous 
sisters, who had owned the impostor $ 
that the strong regard she had for him, 
and her ardent desire to see him again, 
helped on the cheat, in which she was 
confirmed by the token that traitor had 
given, and.thc recital of so many partica- 
luriues, which could be known only to 
her husband : that, as soon as hejr eyes 
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were open, she wished that the horrors peal being received and heard, and the 
of death might hide those of her fault, said Arnold du Tilh appearing to be 
and that she had laid violent hands on guilty, th '13 court hath thought fit to de- 
hersulf, if the fear of God had not with- dare the same, and for the punishment 
held her; that, not being able to bear the. and reparation of the imposture, fraud, 
dreadful thought of having lost her hon- assumption of a false name and person, 
our and reputation, she had recourse to adultery, sacrilege, plagiarism, theft, and 
vengeance, and put the impostor in the other crimes of the said Du Tilh set 
hands of justice, and prosecuted him so forth in the said process—The court hath 
rigorously that he had been condemned qondeinned and do condemn him to 
to lose his head. &c. : and that she had make the amende honorable in the mar- 


jiot in the least relented in her steal to 
prosecute him since his appeal from 

that sentence. 

M artin Guerre, who had been so sen¬ 
sible of the testimonies of the love,friend¬ 
ship, and tenderness given him by his 
sisters, remained wholly unmoved at 
these excuses of his wife : he heard her, 
indeed, without interruption ; but when 
she had done, with an air of contempt 
and resentment he said, “ You may 
cease weeping ; my heart can never be 
moved by your tears. In vain you pre¬ 
tend to justify yourself from the conduct 
of my sisters and uncle. A wife has 
more ways of knowing a husband than a 
father, a mother, and all his relations put 
together ; nor is it possible she should be 
imposed on unless she had an inclination 
to be deceived. You are the sole cause 
of the misfortunes of my family, and I 
shall never impute my disgrace to any 
but you.” 

The commissioners endeavoured to en¬ 
force what the unfortunate Bcrtrandc de 
Rols had said, in order to make her hus¬ 
band comprehend her innocence ; but he 
persisting, in a sullen air of indifference, 
shewed plainly enough that bis anger 
was such as time only could efface. We 
ire not told how Arnold du Tilh beha¬ 
ved on this discovery, but it is most pro¬ 
bable that he stood it out with his usual 
impudence ; since it is certain he did not 
confess the truth of what was laid to his 
charge until his return to Artigues. 

' All doubts being now cleared, the 
court, after mature deliberation, pronoun¬ 
ced the following sentence :— 

“ Upon reviewing the process before 
the Criminal Judge of Rieux, against 
Arnold du Tilh, called Pausette, but 
asserting himself to be Martin*Guerre, at 
present in the Coneiergcrie, and appeal¬ 
ing from the judgment, Ac, which np- 


ket-place of Artigues, in his shirt, his 
head and feet bare, a halter about his 
neck, and holding in his hands a lighted 
waxen torch, to demand pardon of God, 
the King, and the justice of the nation, 
of the said Martin Guerre and Du Rols 
his wife ; and this being done, the said 
Du Tilh shall be delivered into the hands 
of the capital executioner: who, after 
making him pass through the streets and 
other public places in the said towo ot* 
Artigues w ith a ropo about his neck, at 
last shall bring him before the house of 
Martin Guerre ; where, on a gallows set 
up for that purpose, he shall be hanged, 
&c. And for certain causes and con¬ 
siderations thereunto moving, the court 
has ordered, and does hereby ordain, that 
all tin? effects of the said Du Tilh shall 
belong to, and be the property of, the 
daughter of his by Bertrande de Rols 
under colour of a marriage by him false¬ 
ly pretended, in assuming and taking 
upon hinis^ to be the said Martin Guer¬ 
re, by means thereoflie deceived the said 
De Rols, and broke through all the laws 
of equity and justice. And the said 
court lus discharged, and doth hereby 
discharge their further attendance thereon 
the said Martin Guerre and Bcrtrandc 
de Roh, and also Peter Guerre, uncle of 
the said Martin. And has returned, and 
does hereby return the said Du Tilh into 
the hands of the said Judge of Rieux, 
that he may cause to be put into execu¬ 
tion this sentence according to the form 
and tenor thereof.—Pronounced judi¬ 
cially the Pith day of September, l of>t>.” 

Mons.de Coras, the reporter observes, 
that the sentence of the Criminal Judge 
of Rieux was invalid,’by reason of the 
punishment therein indicted. Becau-e 
by decapitation, or beheading, to which 
he condemned Arnold du Ti!h, only 
gersous of distinction are to be put to 
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death, nay, a theft, or a treachery of such 
a nature as deserves a capital punishment 
when committed by a person of noble 
extraction, requires no better instrument 
than the gallows, only the gibbet is to 
be raised a little higher than ordinary. 
In this sentence of Arnold du Tilh it is 
remarkable that so many very high and 
enormous crimes, inducting plagiarism, 
are mentioned ; the latter is constituted 
by the civil law, and is committed when 
one detains a person who is the property 
of, or belongs to a brother ; as also when 
a person disposes of a freeman, aud eith¬ 
er buys or sells him for a slave. It is 
remarkable that the effects of Arnold du 
Tilh are adjudged to his daughter by 
Bertrande de Hols, on account of the 
mother’s upright meaning ; and the 
French lawyers have reported various 
cases of the like nature. As for exam¬ 
ple, where a man married a second wife, 
the first being alive,' and being ignorant 
thereof, in failure of issue by the first 
match the inheritance was given to the 
children by tbe latter, though the mar¬ 
riage was not strictly legal. M. de Co¬ 
ras eays, that the court in drawing up 
this sentence was chiefly embarrassed ou 
this head, viz. how far Martin Guerre and 
Bertrande de Hols, his wife, were guilty 
of breaking the laws and tliereby liable to 
censure i As to Martin Guerre,'it was 
said that his abandoning his w ile was die 
original cause of all this muchief; but 
what bore hardest upon hmi, was his 
having carried arms against bis Prince at 
the battle of Lauranee, where he lost his 
leg by a cannon shot. As to the first, 
the court was of opinion that as Martin 
acted rather from levity than malice ; 
and as the mischief complained of flow¬ 
ed from a mixture of other causes, his 
leaving his wife, if it was a crime, deser¬ 
ved not to be inquired into by any court 
on this side the grave, but ought to be 
left to the decision of that great day 
whereon ail hearts shall be^open and all 
secrets known ! As to the second, it did 
not appear that his serving against his 
Prince was a voluntary act; for going 
into Spain be entered into the service of 
the Cardinal de Burgos, and afterwards 
into that of the Cardinal’s brother, who 
carried him into Fianders, where he was 
obliged to go, whether lie would or not, 


with his master into the awny ; and as in 
the battle he lost his leg, it seemed to 
them a suflicient punishment for hiseem- 
mittiug an offence against his will. 

In regard to Bertrande de Hols, her 
guilt was thought more apparent ; that 
a woman should be deceived in her hus¬ 
band was a proposition few could digest. 
It appeared very odd and unaccounta¬ 
ble that the notice those so strictly unit¬ 
ed usually take of each other’s person 
should not furnish her with marks where¬ 
by to know the impostor from hor 
spouse ; and that she should never dis¬ 
cover in their secret conversations any 
ignorance in him or want of remembrance 
as to material points which might have 
happened in their family affairs. Yet 
the character of the woman in point of 
modesty and prudence, the acquiescing 
of the four sisters of Martin Guerre, the 
rest of his relations, besides a multitude 
of other persons in the town of Artiguts, 
who were all deceived as well as she ; 
the sqjprising likeness between her hus¬ 
band and this man assuming his name, 
and the wonderful agreement of the sev¬ 
eral marks on each of their bodies, joined 
to the standing maxim in the law, that 
in a doubtlul case innocence is tat be 
presumed, ut last determined the court 
to acquit and discharge her. 

In order to the execution of the sen¬ 
tence Arnold du Tilh was carried back 
to Artigues ; he was there examined in 
prison by the Criminal Judge of Rietix, 
w ho first condemned him, and made a 
vc?ry long and exact confession. He 
acknowledged that he was determined to 
commit this crime by an accident. Com¬ 
ing Irotn the camp in Picardy, he was 
taken for Martin Guerre by some of 
Martin’s friends ; from them he learned 
abundance of circumstances concerning 
Martin’s father, wife, sister, and other re¬ 
lations, and of every thing he had done 
before he had left that country. These 
new lights, added to the materials he had 
obtained from Martin Guerre himself in 
a multitude of conversations, put it fully 
in his power to carry on the cheat he had 
projected in the artful manner he did, 
He denied, however, his making use of 
charms or auy magical tricks lor the lur- 
theranee of his designs. Ho owned a 
great many other entries which he had 
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committed, and persisted in every point asked pardon of him and of bis wife, 
of his confession when it was read over appearing a most hearty and sincere pen- 
to him. At the foot of the gallows, itent, and testified the most lively grief 
erected over against the house of Martin for the offences he had committed. 
Guerre, he in the most bumble manner 


MR. KEAN, 

THE CELEBRATED UtAfiEblAW. 


Fima ikIhwllmU*lli|tt|pt« 


KEAN has not appeared, since 
d-vi our last, in the parts we intended 
to have noticed this month (Bajazet and 
the Duke Aranza) ; and as we wish to 
say something, as occasion offers, on 
each of his performances, we shall take 
this opportunity of speaking of hi 9 Othel¬ 
lo ; first, however, endeavouring to re¬ 
move an error which appears to exist as 
to the personal qualifications required in 
a representative of the Moor. From the 
days of Garrick to the present time, the 
name of Othello has conjured up *being 
endowed with every thing that is noble 
in feature, every thing that is graceful in 
demeanour, every thing that is grand and 
dignified in person; in short, bating his 
colour, 44 he looks an angel, and he moves 
a god.” What triumph would Shak- 
speare have achieved for his favourite 
passion in making his Desdemona love 
such a being ?-~Shakspeare had a loftier 
object in view. He delighted to honour 
the female character ; and was it ever, 
before or since, so highly honoured as in 
his own Desdemona?—Did fiction—even 
the fiction of Shakspcare itself,—ever 
embody a more perfect being ?—the per¬ 
fection however, of nature, not of art. 

Admitting then the face and person of 
Mr. Kean to be deficient in dignity, he 
is not thereby disqualified, in the slightest 
degree, as a representative of Shukypeure's 
Othello. The faults in his performance 
of that character—(we like to get rid of 
them first, that we may afterwards dwell 
with nnmiogled delight on its beauties)— 
the faults are a slight tincture of the mock 
heroic in what is called the level-speaking 
of the part ; (a fault, by the bye, which 
exists more or less in almost all his trage¬ 
dy ;) and in his reproaches to "Desdemo¬ 
na he sometimes assumes a cutting and 
barcastic manner, which the words them¬ 


selves do not warrant, and which is, be¬ 
sides, totally out of keeping with the rest 
of bis conception of the part. 

In the first apd second acts there is 
nothing particularly striking ; for there 
ia no necessity to make Othello 44 a hero 
to his valet-de-chambre.” Except from 
this, however, the words 44 if it were now 
to die, *twere now to be most happy, 
Ac.mingled with the most soul-felt 
happiness, there is a beautiful expression 
of pathos which seems almost to torbode 
the misery that awaits him. — Of the 
third act it will be difficult to speak at 
we feel without incurring the imputation 
of extravagance. After having witnessed 
all the principal efforts of the histrionic art 
that have delighted the town for the last 
'seven or eight years, not excepting those 
of Mrs. Siddons, we do not hesitate to say 
that for*purity, delicacy, and high poetical 
beauty of conception—for truth, and 
depth, andiyariety of expression,—noth¬ 
ing has been exhibited which equals the 
whole of the third act of Mr. Kean’s 
Othello. Never were the workings of 
the human heart more successfully laid 
open. During die first scene* in which 
logo excites his jealousy, in every tone of 
the voice, in every movement of the face 
and body, may be seen the accumulated 
agonies of unbounded love, struggling 
with, and at length yielding to doubt. 
When the simple exclamation, 44 And so 
she did,” bursts from him, in reply to 
Ingo’s suggestion that Desdemona had 
44 deceived her father,”—in an instant the 
tumult of thoughts that lias been passing 
across bis mind during the long pause 
that preceded it is manifest—The next 
scene where he enters alter having been 
meditating on his supposed wrongs be¬ 
gins with a burst of mingled agony and 
rage: the intenseness of expression 
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thrown into the wbrds “ I found not' 
Cassia's kieses on her lipe,” has never 
been surpassed. Then comes tbe utter 
heart-sinking and helplessness which in¬ 
evitably succeeds to the protracted ope¬ 
ration of powerful passion; tbe beautiful 
speech beginning—“ Oh ! now for ever 
farewell, Sc.” is given in a tone of the 
most melting pathos—it is the quiet de¬ 
spair of a man who has for a moment 
cast his miseries behind him, and con¬ 
templates them as having happened in 
years past—it is the death-dirge of de¬ 
parted bliss: mournful music, but yet 
“ music.” To this calm succeeds a 
storm of contending passions—rage, ha¬ 
tred, intervening doubts,—until at length 
the whole of his thready excited energies 
are yielded up to revenge : the look and 
action accompanying the words — 44 O 
blood ! logo—-blood 1 ” were most appal¬ 
ling. We repeat that the third act of Mr. 
Kean’s Othello is the noblest perform- 

* ance on the English stage. 

There is a quietness about tbe last 

* scenes of it which is beautifully consistent 
with the manner of giving the speech— 
** Oh now forever, Ac.” All is tbe dead 
calm of a midnight sea passion seems 
to have 44 raved itself to resteven 
when Othello taurna too late that bis wife 
was guiltless, it scarcely moves him : one 
imagines that he had before determined 
not to live, and that the only change 
wrought by this certainty of her inno¬ 
cence is, that whereas before he would 
have sought death as a refuge from utter 
despair— now 44 ’tis happiness 10 die,” 
for amid the surrounding gloom there is 
one bright spot to which he can turn— 
she did love him, and the devotion of 
his heart was not cast away. 

On the 20 th (June) we witnessed the 
representation of Othello, by Kean, 
with renewed delight. Our sentiments 
upon his personation of the 44 ensnared” 
Moor* have been before fully stated. We 
have remarked on the pathos that this 
great actor often diffuses in a single 
word. In addition to tbe examples al¬ 
ready noticed, we cannot forbear advert¬ 
ing to the manner in which after lago 
has infused the poison of jealousy into 
bis mind, and, perceiving his agitation— 
observes, 44 1 see this hath dashed your 

»spirits,”—Othello replies, 44 Not a jot. 


not a jot 1 The look of anguish, tbe 
dosing of the eyes, as if to restrain the 
tears wrung horn his tortured soul, and 
the affected carelessness of tone must be 
witnessed by those who would appreciate 
their effect. In the line, 44 1-found net 
Cassio’s kisses on her lips,” the pause 
which is introduced before the word 
kisses, as if his tongue revolted from the 
task of expressing the odious thought, is 
another of those beautiful touches which 
render tbe whole of tbe third act of this 
tragedy, in Mr. Kean’s hands, one of the 
roost horribly beautiful, and impressive 
exhibitions that the histrionic art oan 
boast of. Neither do we know of aay 
actor, whose countenance is capable of 
such expression as Kean’s. He has been 
censured for want of dignity ; but we 
apprehend that whatever degree his fea¬ 
tures might gain Cf the latter quality, 
they would lose in a like ratio of the for¬ 
mer, Which gives such powerful effect to 
the portraitures cf this performer. The 
want of this expression, in our idea, ren¬ 
ders Pope an unsuitable representative cf 
the wily and dangerous lago. Os this 
subject our great poet proved his know¬ 
ledge of nature, when he put into Caesar’s 
mouth this wish:— 

Let me have men about me that are fat. 
Sleek-headed men, and such as strep o* nights t 
Ton Cassius has a lean and hungry look i 
He thinks too much—sach men are dangeroog. 

Massinger’s admirable comedy of A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts , has been 
revived at this theatae. Mr. Kean played 
Sir Giles Overreach.* This character is 
drawn with greaj; power and originality. 
It begins in avarice—reckless, remorse¬ 
less avarice ; which at length becomes 
merged and extinguished in intense per¬ 
sonal vanity. He first gluts himself with 
wealth till bis very wishes can compass 
no more ; and then, by dint of gazingot 
himself—as the creator of his boundless 
stores, his avarice changes into self-ndmi- 
ration ; and he thenceforth lavishes os 
eagerly to gratify the new passion, as he 


* The character of Sir Giles Mompessoti, 
who lived in the time of Malinger, probably 
suggested to him the hint of his Sir Giles Over¬ 
reach ; though it it certainly not drawn from 
that person.—For some account of him, sec 
Wilson’s Life and Reign of James J/Mib. anno 
1621. 
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had amassed to gratify the old one. To ment into a calm not less dreadful; as 


the unmingled wickedness of this charac¬ 
ter we have a pleasing and a needful 
contrast, in the simple loves of Allworth 
and Margaret; and Wellborn is drawn 
with great freedom and spirit. 

But to speak of Mr. Kean’s inimitable 
performance of Sir Giles Overreach. If 
it is not his very best, (for we still think 
his Othello and his Richard II. exhibit 
powers of a loftier description,) yet we 
cannot call it second to any ; because 
these performances, as well as his Richard 
III. have faults: but this is absolutely 
perfect. We could scarcely look at it as 
a stage representation. In the first part 
of the play nothing can be more true to 
nature, and at the same time more refined 
and original, than the mixture of gloom 
and vulgarity which Mr. Kean casts over 
the looks, tone, and action of the fearless 
and successful villain. The fine scene 
with bis daughter in the third act was 
most exquisitely performed ; particular¬ 
ly the fiend-like expression with which 
he tells her to “ trample on” the Lady 
Downfallen ; and the savage energy 
with which be gives the speech,“ How ! 
forsake thee!” &c. Then comes his 
feigned humility with “the Lord,” as he 
calls him,—always in a tone of half con¬ 
tempt, even when speaking to him. In¬ 
deed all through the play his half-con¬ 
temptuous and sarcastic manner of pro¬ 
nouncing “ lord,” and “ honourable, 
right honourable daughter,” is peculiarly 
striking. 

The last act is from beginning to end 
a storm of the most intense and various 
passion, occasionally hushed for a mo- 


when all his energies seem at once to 
crack, and hardly leave him strength to 
articulate “ My brain turns and again 
when he is about to rush among his ene¬ 
mies, but stops short as if struck with 
death—“ Ha ! I am feeble,” &c. We 
must not neglect to notice his exquisite 
manner of calling Marall to him, afier 
he discovers the blank parchment instead 
of the deed which secured Wellborn’s 
property to him. He first calls him in 
his usual tone, as if speaking to his slave, 
“ Marall !” but he instantly recollect* 
the stake that depends on Marall’s ser¬ 
vices at the moment, and he again calls 
him—“ Marall!” but with an expression 
of face and voice that we should scarcely 
have thought possible to throw into a 
single word. This is wholly Mr. KeanV 
own, the name being only given once in 
Massinger. To describe the awful and 
terrific appearance of his countenance 
when borne off tho stage is impossible. 
To be appreciated it must be seen—the 
effects of it manifested in hysteric sobs, 
were not confined to the audience alone ; 
Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Horn were so 
much afl’ected that the former actually 
sunk into a chair on the stage. So deeply 
indeed were the performers impressed 
with the transcendent merit which Mr. 
Kean had displayed in this character,that* 
after the first representation, before they 
separated, they resolved to raise a sub¬ 
scription fora piece of plate to be present¬ 
ed to him, as a token of their admiration. 
Lord Byron, with his usual liberality, 
contributed 25 guineas to the fund des¬ 
tined for this purpose, J^/y, 1816. 


INQUIRY INTO THE MORAL CHARACTER OF DR. YOUNG. 


Co " c,ode- * to move the passions of the reader, would 

W HETHER the melting melancho- be a kind of sacrilegious doubt. But, 
ly strains which flowed from the allowing those deep tones of grief to have 
pen of our author,so deeply lamenting the proceeded from the bottom of his soul, 
death of Narcissa with a pathos sublimely his daughter felt not the ditference be- 
great—overwhelmed with indignant sor- tween consecrated ground and the garden 
row at the cruel decree of the Romish of flowers where fmr last remains were 
Church denying his daughter the rites of dejrosited ; and, with respect to himself, 
Christian burial—whether those ailecting he had the Christian philosophy to resort 
strains were the genuine feelings of his to, to support his mind under the Divm#» 
heart; or caught from so fair a subject consolation, that her spirit had returner^ 
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unto God who gave it—whilst his only 
son, the son of a Protestant Minister, a 
beneficed Clergyman, was wandering in 
this country, unprotected, unrelieved, and 
unforgiven. I remember him an unhappy 
wanderer, friendless, and often, full often, 

I believe, almost pennyless, but certainly 
deficUntt crumend . 

It would be a melancholy discovery to 
retrace the different distressing scenes 
and occurrences which he passed through, 
without any of the gifts of fortune, with¬ 
out any profession, and without any em¬ 
ployment. Ho was possessed of supe¬ 
rior talents, and a well-cultivated under¬ 
standing, enriched with a lively imagina¬ 
tion, and a vein of poetical fancy, not in¬ 
ferior, time and circumstances considered, 
to that of his tether. But the want of 
academical education left him to struggle 
under the frowns of adversity in the 

? rime of life. The Editor of Young’s 
iife, boldly, but ignorantly, affirms, that 
he was sent from Winchester, to New 
College. But this he wrote by dashing 
through a cloud before bis eyes, without 
any knowledge of his subject, and wilful¬ 
ly mistaking his way ; for, had he made 
inquiry at the corner of New College- 
lane, he would not have fallen into so 
gross and palpable an error. , 

If the writer was not a mere copyist, 
he was working up the compilation of a 
Life with materials of which he neither 
knew the consistency, or the propriety of 
using them. He would not otherwise 
have committed to the press this incohe¬ 
rent and contradictory account of 
Young’s admission into the University. 
Hi9 words are these f “ He was sent to 
New College, in Oxford ; but there 
being no vacancy, though the Society 
waited for one not less than two years, 
he was admitted in the mean time in Ba- 
liol.” If he was sent to New College, 
for what reason wa9 he admitted in Bali- 
ol ? And if in the mean time ho was 
admitted to Baliol, consequently he 
could not have been sent to New Col¬ 
lege. How could he possibly have been 
sent, when there was no vacancy for his 
admission ? It cannot with any propri¬ 
ety of language be said, that the Society 
were thus waiting ; though it was strict¬ 
ly true of Young. But so far from his 
having been sent to fhe College, to which. 


by a chapter of uncommon in fortune, 
with all the chances in his favour, he 
never succeeded ; he was during one of 
those two years the senior of the school 
at Winchester College, waiting for the 
chance of the election in his last year, 
when he became a Superannuate. 

But to digress no farther. Let it be 
granted that Mr. Frederick Young in the 
heyday of his blood had given Kis father 
just cause for resentment ; should he 
have pursued the vengeance of his anger 
and displeasure to such a degree, and to 
such an unwarrantable length of time! 
Had he offended him beyond all hopes 
of forgiveness ? Whatever faults the 
son had committed, so as to complete his 
ruin, should not the immoral habits of 
the father during his intimacy with the 
Duke of Wharton, have risen up in his 
own judgment against himself, so as to 
have had compassion on the child of his 
bosom ? The recollection of his having 
lived in friendship with a licentious and 
profligate Nobleman ought in reason to 
have induced him to have weighed in an 
even balance the demerits of the one 
with the evil habits of the other. 

I am at a loss to conceive how a 
Clergyman like Dr. Young, so frequent¬ 
ly laying open his heart in the confession 
of his sins with the rest of his congrega¬ 
tion, should so long have indulged a 
spirit of resentment, at the hazard of bis 
own forgiveness from his Heavenly Fa¬ 
ther. With how much delusion of mind 
must he have daily offered up to Heaven 
the (Jaily incense of his devotions in the 
Lord’s Prayer without reducing to prac¬ 
tice one of the most positive duties com¬ 
prehended in our most holy Religion ! 
Equally surprising is it, that, as a priest 
of the Temple, ho should-repeatedly have 
administered the most comfortable Sacra¬ 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ to 
his people, without regarding .it as a 
Sacrament of Love, a Sacrament of uni¬ 
versal forgiveness. 

It is difficult to reconcile the principles 
of pure and undefiled Religion with the 
theory of his religious knowledge, and 
the practice of his religious duty. . The 
question had often met his eye—“ How 
often shall my brother trespass against 
me, and. I forgive him! till seven times i :? 
With the decision of fho question hto 
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coukl not have been otherwise than well 
acquainted. Jesus sajd unlo him, 44 1 say 
not until seven times ; but until seventy 
times seven.” Yet for severe) years he liv¬ 
ed ia irfeooncileable variance with his son. 

Let tne add one more recollection, 
obvious to his memory, frequently re¬ 
minding him of the obligation of his 
duty as a father. Not a stranger to the 
tender and pathetic tale of the Prodigal, 
should he not have followed the Divine 
example set us io that parable ? should 
he not have made the Rectorial house a 


scene of filial and parental joy—at the 
same time making the village of Welwyn, 
whose innocent amusements he had oftun 
promoted, to ring with joy at the glad 
tidings, that his son* who was deed, was 
alive again; and was lost, and was found ! 

It is true, that this happy reconcilia¬ 
tion, so long delayed, did at length take 
place. But it was at so late aa hour in 
life, that he had lived beyond the age of 
man; and was sinking fast into the grave. 
William-Chaulbs Dybb* 


KOSTBR’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. 


From the PaMruu. 


W HAT can we expect from settlers 
seated on their farms respectively, 
at great distances from each other ? with 
little or no intercourse, because each 
family endeavours to supply its own 
wants from resources within itself, and 
because the wants of its neighbours, 
being exactly similar to its own, no va¬ 
riety is to be looked for, in any useful 
or deniable form. If the land produces 
freely, the inhabitant lounges away life, 
ia lazy enjoyment of the sunshine or the 
shade; he has nothing to rouzc his fa¬ 
culties, nothing on winch his talent or 
strength may exert themselves. Hence 
he contracts habits of indolence, he be¬ 
comes inert, and almost incapable of ac¬ 
tivity, and all that can be said of him 
when he quits this mortal scene is, he 
has lived, and is dead. Where less fer¬ 
tile spots bewilder the occupant, either 
he tinks into absolute poverty, and is 
destitute of all things, or be becomes tbfe 
driver of herds, scarcely more wild than 
himself, and he roams with his unruly 
property over a domain extensive, in¬ 
deed, but unproductive. Id either case, 
the mind, which is the nobler part of 
man, continues barren: the highest 
were of intellect, supposing them to 
bestowed on such individuals, are 
completely lost, and rendered nothing 
worth. Ingenuity has no object on 
which to exert itself, no purpose, or end 
in view, by which to be influenced or 
guided. Nor is this the worst: for es¬ 
tablishments, thus isolated, separated 


from all the world, become the prey of 
the most unworthy prejudices. They 
scarcely acknowledge the existence of 
other men on the earth; and instances are 
not wanting—in fact, these travels afford 
several—of their excessive credulity, in 
believing strangers to be rather' animals 
than men. To say truth, a general re¬ 
luctance prevails among all mankind, to 
admit the existence of fellow mortals 
superior to themselves : the whole race 
conceive readily, and pronounce deci¬ 
sively on foreigners as their inferiors— 
as btlow them in the most valuable at¬ 
tainments; aod those who are them¬ 
selves the lowest, on the scale of exis¬ 
tence as men, attribute to others not a 
few of the properties of brutes, in order 
to preserve the gradation. The advan¬ 
tages of intercourse between country and 
country consist .in no inconsiderable 
degree in counteracting these prejudices. 
A nation of mere shepherds, must be 
ignorant aod rude; but rudeness cer¬ 
tainly wears off by the collision of senti¬ 
ments, the interchange of thoughts and 
opinions, the judgments of the well- 
informed, and even the caprices of the 
fickle and fastidious. Whatever tends 
to excite a desire after excellence, tends 
at the same time, to promote civiliza¬ 
tion ; and generally, whatever tends to 
promote civilization, tends by some 
means or other, to urge to excellence. 

The difficulties tinder which mental 
improvement lies will be understood 
from the following observations. We, 
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who have pretty? correct information of 
the state of things in the bach settlements 
of North America, know, that could a 
tolerable regular supply of itinerant 
clergy bejssublrabed, it would bate their 
infinite advantage. At present, they 
bear and know qp little about religion, 
that they might almost envy* the Per- 
nambucan settlo r s. 

“ I heard of a strange custom existing 
in these pasts of the country that are so 
thinly inhabited, which arises from this 
state of things. Certain priests obtain a 
licence from the bishop (erf Pernambuco,) 
and travel through these regions with a 
•mall altar constructed for the purpose; 
of a m to be placed upon one side of a 
pack-saddle, and they have with them all 
their apparatus for saying mass, Thus 
wide * heme conveying the necessary 
par apher nalia^ and a boy to drive it, who 
likewise assists in saying mass, and 
another horse on which the priest himself 
rides, and carries his own small port¬ 
manteau, these men make in the course 
of the year between 150 and 9001.—a 
large income in Brazil, but hardly 
earned, if tbe inconvenience and priva- 
nonewhich they must undergo to obtain 
it are taken into consideration.—They 
stop and erect the altar wherever a 
sufficient number of persons who are 
willing to pay for the atass is collected. 
This will sometimes be said for three or 
four ski lhogs, but at other times, if a rich* 
man takas a fancy to a priest, or has a 
fit of extreme devotion upon him, be will 
give eight or ten nisi rets, two or three 
pounds, and it does happen, that one 
hundred mil rets are received for saying 
a mass, but this is very rareat times 
an ox or an borne, or two or three, are 
given.—These men have their use in the 
world; if this custom did not exist, all 
form of worship would be completely 
out of the reach of the inhabitants of 
many districts, or at any rate they would 
not be able to attend more than once or 
twice in the course of the year, for it 
must be remembered that there is no 
church within twenty or thirty leagues 
of some parts; besides, where there is no 
law, nor real, rational religion, any thing 
it batter than nothiog. They christen 

P Bng. Mag. To!. IV. 


and marry, and thus preserve these 
necessary forms of religion, and prevent 
a total of the established 

rules of civilized society; a sufficient 
link is kept up to make any of these 
people, if they removed into more pop- 
uloos districts, conform to received ideas. 99 

Where employment is wanting, the 
tnind not unfrequently turns to religion^ 
and what passes for religion, by way of 
amusement. Hence, perhaps, the pro¬ 
cessions, shews, and other diversions, 
which attract crowds in countries, un¬ 
derstood to be but thinly peopled. The 
inhabitants here nothing to do, and one 
sight is as good as another. Their time 
has no value: they cannot lose by in¬ 
dulging their dispositions to enjoy them¬ 
selves, and sheing the world, as it ap¬ 
pears around them. 

As an instance of one of these reli¬ 
gious spectacles, we quote part of an 
entertainment given towards tbe end of 
November, on occasion of the festival of 
oar Lady of Conception. We are td 
consider the whole town, as being in 
gala for nine evenings successively: tbe 
colours hoisted*, the bonfires blazing, 
the houses illuminated with lamps (made 
of half the rind of an orange, each con¬ 
taining a small quantity of oil and notion,) 
large crosses were also lighted up in the 
square: music, violins and violincellos 
playing, hand after band, and, in short, 
all possible gaiety in all possible variety 
of forms. 44 1 was praised, says Mr. 
Koster, for my superior piety, in giving 
so splendid a night in honour of our 
Lady,” 

44 On the following morning every 
arrangement was made for the/ttrtdafigtw. 
A spacious platform was erected, in tbw 
middle of the area of the town, and in 
front of the vicar's dwelling, raised about 
three feet from the ground. In the 
evening four bonfires were lighted, two* 
being on each side of the stage, and 
soon afterwards the performers made 
their appearance. The story which 
forms the basis of this * amusement is 
invariably the same; file parts, however, 
are not writteo, and are to be supplied 
by the actors; bet these foam practice* 
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know store or less what they ere to say. on every side; and at intervals the horSv 
The scene is a ship at sea, which, during whieti were standing still farther ort 
part of the time is sailing regularly and waiting for their masters. »f 

gently along; but in the latter part of M When the chorus retired, the captain* 
the voyage she is in distress. The and other superior officers came forward, 1 
cause of the badness of the weather re- and a long and serious conversation J 
ftnains for a long time unknown ; but at ensued upon the state of the ship and i 
last the persons who are on board dig- the weather. These actors were dressed j 
cover that k has arisen from the devil, in old uniforms of the irregular troops of 
yvho is in the ship, under the disguise of the country. They were succeeded by 
the mizen-topmast-man. The persons the boatswain and the two downs; tbei 
represented, are former gave his orders, to which the 

The Captain, The Pilot or Mate, two latter made so many objections that 


The Master, The ] 
The Chaplain, 

The Ra$um, or distributor 
of the Rations, < 


The Boatswain, 


ot the nations, I toe cnaplam m His gown, and bis breviary 

The Fasaura, or sweeper! Twoc 0WD,J in his hand ; and he was as much the 


the officer was provoked to strike one of 
them, and much coarse wit passed be¬ 
tween the three. Soon afterwards cams 
the chaplain in his gown, and his breviary 


. the decks, j butt of the downs, as they were of the I 

. The Gageiro da Gala, or mizen- rest of the performers. The most scur- / 
topmast-man, alia s the Devil. rilous language was used by them to ( 

. “Twelve men and boys, who are him; be was abused, and was taxed f 
. dancers and singers, stand on the stage, with almost every irregularity possible. / 
six of them being on each side of it; The jokes became at last so very inde- v 

and the leader of the chorus sits at the cent, as to make the vicar order his 

back of the stage with a guitar, with doors to be shut The dancers came on ^ 

which he keeps the time, and this person at each change of scene, if I ipay so say. 1 

is sometimes assisted by a second guitar I went home soon after the vicar's doors i 
player. A ship is made for the occasion ; were closed, and did not see the conclu- 
and when the performers stepped on to sion ; but the matter ended by throwing ! 
the platform, the vessel appeared at a the Devil overboard, and reaching the 
distance under full sail, coming towards port in safety. The performers do not f 
us upon wheels, which were concealed, expect payment, but rather consider 
As soon as the ship arrived near to the themselves complimented in being lient 
stage it stopped, and the performance for. They were tradesmen of several 
commenced. The men and boys, who* descriptions residing at Pa^onado, and 

were to sing and dance, were dressed in they attend on theaecoccaSTons to act the 
white jackets and trowsers; they had fandangos , if requested so to do ; but if 
ribbons tied round their ancles and arms, not, many of them would most probably 
and upon their heads they wore long go to enjoy any other sport which the 
paper caps, painted of various colours, festival affords. We paid their expences. 
The guitar player commenced with one and gave them their food during their 
of the favourite airs of the country, and stay; they were accompanied by tbeir 
the chorus followed him, dancing at the families, which were all treated in the 
same time. The number of voices be- same manner, to the number of about 
ing considerable, and the evening ex- forty persons.” 
tremely calm, the open air was rather 

advantageous than the contrary. The Mr. Roster has not been an tnatten- 
scene was striking, for the bonfires threw tive observer of Natural History.—We 
sufficient light to allow of our seeing the conjecture, indeed, that some acquaint- 
persons of the performers distinctly; ance with this science is absolutely 
but all beyond was dark, and they necessary. An Englishman accustomed 
seemed to be inclosed by ft spacious, to the safeties of his own country, would 
dome; the crowd of persons who were be completely taken by surprize, by an 
near to the stage was great, and as the incident like the following, which certainly 
fires were stirred and the flame became is not singular in the deserts of Pern am- 
brighter, more persons were seen beyond buco. 
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^ 44 Our friend, the saddler, among other 
Rories, mentioned having passed over the 
, -ame ground which we had traversed 
/roxn St. Luzia, only a short time before 
as. He was in company with another 
man and a boy, and had also a dog 
with him ; .they had put up for the night 
under shelter of one of the rocks, in the 
vicinity of the lake of which I have 
spoken. His companion had taken the 
bones to some little distance to graze; 
the boy and the dog remained with him; 
be had made a fire, and was in the act 
of preparing some dried meat to be 
cooked, when the boy called out 44 where 
is the dog J "—the man answered 44 here 
he is, why what is the matter V 9 the boy 
said, 44 what eyes, then, are those V 9 
pointing, at the same time, to the corner 
of the rock; the man looked, and saw 
the eyes, for nothing else was to be 
seen; be called to the dog, took up his 
fowling-piece, and fired, whilst the dog 
started up, and darted towards the spot. 
A jaguar rushed out, and made off; it 
had been partly concealed under the rock, 
which, with the dazzle of the fire had 
prevented its body from being seen ; it 
bad crouched, and was ready for a 
spring, when every thing w&9 quiet, and 
unprepared.” 

But,not the deserts only,nor wild beasts 
of strength and size, are among the enemies 
of man in Brazil; at home he is visited by 
a class of insects, which being more per¬ 
severing, as well as insidious, teaze and 
molest him. Mr. Koster describes at 
length, the species of ants which destroy 
and devour the labours of human in¬ 
dustry. If we should transcribe Mr.K»’s 
account of their exploits, by which not 
only roofs of houses, beams of timber, 
and other solid substances were consum¬ 
ed, but houses themselves were under¬ 
mined and endangered, it might almost 
pass for fabulous, were it not beyond all 
possibility of doubt or hesitation. They 
also destroy growing vegetables; and 
recourae roust be bad to a 44 bonfire” of 
leaves, in order to expel them. The 
different species of ants (black and red) 
are enemies to each other;—the black 
is sought after, and encouraged to build 
upon orange and other fruit trees, which 
are. liable to destruction from the large 
ced ant: and they effectually defend 
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their appointed posts, if time has been 
allowed for their numbers to be equal to 
the task. They sometimes also attack 
the citadels of the red ants, and the field 
of battle is covered with the slain of both 
parties; but chiefly of the red. Some 
kinds of timber are more accept¬ 
able to them than others. The choice of 
timber in buildings house is therefore of 
the utmost importance to the duration of 
the building. We have already said 
that fire of smoking leaves (or brimstone) 
is the most effectual remedy known, 
against the increase of these insects: not 
that all die; but that the colony, gener¬ 
ally speaking, becomes stupified, and may 
easily be destroyed. 

A curious incident occurred to Mr. 
Koster, while engaged on one of these 
slaughtering expeditions. 

44 In laying open the ant-hill whiph I 
have above-mentioned, we discovered a 
couple of the cobras de duas cubegas, or 
two headed snakes or worms ; each of* 
them was rolled up in one of the nests. 
These snakes are about eighteen inches 
in length, and about the tluckucss of the 
little finger of a child of four or five 
years of age. Both extremities of the 
snake appear to be exactly similar to 
each other; and when the reptile is 
touched, both of these are raised, and 
form a circle or hoop to strike that which 
has molested it. They appear to be 
perfectly blind, for they never alter their 
course to avoid any object until they 
come iu contact with it, and then without 
turning about they crawl away in an 
opposite direction. The colour is grey 
inclining to while, and they are said to 
be venomous. This species of snake is 
often found in ant-hills, and I have like¬ 
wise killed them in my Wise; they 
frequent dung-hills and places in which 
vegetable matter has been allowed to 
remain for a length of time unremoved.” 

We desire better acquaintance with the 
manners of this snake, and its species. 
It has been objected to the figure of 
the Centaur, half man half horse, that 
his inlernal structure violated all the 
rules of anatomy ; be must have two 
sets of lungs, two lieartg, two stomachs. 
&c.; have these double-headed snakes, 
really ail these, in consequence of having 
two heads ? 
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VARIETIES, 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, iss HISTORICAL. 


VmaVga... 

SIR, 

HE Duke of Ripperda being a pro¬ 
minent character in the new novel 
called “ The Pastor’s Fire-side,” I think 
a genuine account of him may not be 
unacceptable to your reader*. JB. 

London , Feb. 13, 1817. 

John William, Dulse de Ripperda, 
of a noble family in Groningen,served the 
State9-General sometime as a colonel of 
infantry ; he was invested with this rank 
after he had been appointed ambassador 
from Holland to the Court of Spain. 
His ready and insinuating genius having 
pleased Philip V. he fixed himself at the 
Court of Madrid, and there attained 
great distinction In the year 1725, he 
concluded at Luxembourg a treaty of 
peace and commerce between the Empe¬ 
ror and the Catholic King. On his 
return to Madrid he was made a Duke 
and Grandee of Spain ; the direction of 
the War, Marine and Finance depart¬ 
ments, were entrusted to him : in fact, 
he obtained the power of prime minister 
without the title ; fault it was shortly dis¬ 
covered that he was charged with a bur¬ 
then above his powers. The King of 
Spain was obliged to remove him from 
the court and publie affairs in 1726. 
Through this disgrace he nearly lost his 
reason, already weakened by his rapid 
elevation. Ha was obliged to seek an 
asylum with the English ambassador. 
Stanhope, from whom he was carried 
away by foroe, to be imprisoned in the 
castle of Segovia. He remained there" 
till the.2d of ISeptember, 1728, when he 
found means of escaping into Portugal. 
From thence he went into England, and 
afterwards into Holland, where he formed 
an acquaintance with the ambassador of 
Moroooo, who engaged to present him to 
hie sovereign, Muley Alula I lab. He 
was received by him with distinction, 
and acquired great credit, as great there 
as that which he had before obtained in 
Spain. The Duke de Ripperda passed 
some time in Morocco, without thinking 


of changing his religion ; but two reasons 
indooed him to take the turban: the'first 
was, the fear that the cou rtiera would seek 
ti* destroy him on account of his profess¬ 
ing Christianity ; and the second was, 
the desire he had of enjoying the privi¬ 
leges of the country he was in. He was, 
therefore, circumcised, and took the 
name of Osman,' Those who were en¬ 
vious of him at last succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing his disgrace. But alter two 
months’ imprisonment he obtained bin 
liberty, with a prohibition of appearing at 
court till permitted. With a view of 
again getting into favour, he affected a 
great seal for the Mahometan religion ; 
and nevertheless meditated a new system 
of religion, which he thought would be 
acceptable to the people. However, the 
credit of the Duke de Ripperda standing 
upon weak foundations, was quickly 
overturned. Obliged to quit Morocco, 
be retired, io 1734, to the port of Tetu- 
an, where he remained till his death, in 
1737, equally despised by Mahometans 
and Christians. His death was occa¬ 
sioned by a languid disease, the effect of 
chagrin arising from his situation. The 
Bashaw of Tetuan tood possession of his 
small property, conformably to the esta¬ 
blished custom in all the states of tlis 
sovereign of Morocco. He left two sons, 
who were drowned near the coast of 
Biscay, in going from Spain to England. 

TUB FIo OF BREST. 

A writer in the Journal de Paris, re¬ 
commends the following circumstance, 
which lately happened in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Brest, to the attention of dra¬ 
matists of his country. A man coveted 
a farmer's pig ; broke in the night into 
the humble abode of the unsuspecting 
animal; knocked him on the bead ; 
threw the carcase across bis shoulder, 
and carried it off. Punishment ofteu 
ful low? closely at the' heels of guilt. The 
robber came to a ditch in his way ; in 
orossiug it, befell with his load, and next 
morning the murderer and robber was 
found lifeless by the side of his vittiuj* 
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44 Hera is a subject ! u exclam the nap-' 
fator, u here is a moral denouement, if 
everthere was one i Ah 1 gentlemen of 
the Magpie, the Baoene, the. Dog of 
Mentargie, Ac. Ac. allow a place in 
four menagerie for the Pig of Brest l 
Consider what an effect will be produced 
by a title of this hind on a play-bill: 
4 The . Pig, the Avenger of Guilt, or the 
Robber Puni s h e d by Himself.' ] would 
ley any wager that it jrun* a hundred 
nights, and -eclipses all the animals 4bat 
are new the sage.” 

TRBATMRNT OP e«*€D8 AND BURNS. 

TtotM MttorWtteMMthlr MWutoft, 

Sir, —Being a constant reader of your 
excellent miscellany,and observing in the 
one for August, p. 81, the fatal result of 
a scald, and the censure passed on the 
present state of medical science, as ap¬ 
plicable to that peculiar branch of it, l 
bare been induced to trouble you with 
the following remarks. I confess I do 
not feel much surprised at the want of 
success of what I deem the improper 
treatment of that case, as it is cow gen¬ 
erally understood that, where any ex¬ 
traordinary action has been excited in 
any part of the system, the same stimu¬ 
lus, though in a less degree, should be 
persevered in, until the parts gradually 
assume their healthy action ; as, for in¬ 
stance, where heat has been the cause of 
diseased action, heat should be continued: 
and, where it has been produced by ex* 
cessive cold, as more particularly in the 
northern dimateB, cokl applications 
•hoold be used until the parts act in uni¬ 
son with each other, or by natural com¬ 
mon stimuli, f therefore feel no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, from my own experience, 
that there might have been more proba¬ 
bility of a favourable issue in applying 
„ the stimulating then the antiphlogistic re¬ 
medies, as it appears to me, the constitu¬ 
tion, having sustained a severe shock by 
the unnatural stimulus of heat, it is only 
aggravated by the extreme frigidity of the 
applications, which certainly produces a 
contrariety of effects. Wheo applied to 
a patient who, a few minutes before, had 
been complaining of excessive heat and 
thirst, I have seen himmediately produce 
that cold shivering which, in my opinion, 
is so fetal a symptom of tl*e case, as k is 
generally the precursor of violent ?ym- 


padietic fever. My plan of treating 
these cases, and which I have sucoeaa# 
folly practised some years, is imanadiate- 
ly to apply a lotion made of equal parts 
of spirits of turpentine, and edd-draw* 
linseed oil, heated (by standing in hat 
water) 1o a degree which the sound 
parts would bear without injury, after* 
wards plasters, of the yellow Basiticon 
ointment, spread on fine old linen fags. 
I then give a proportionate dose of lain 
daaum in warm brandy-and-water, and 
t my patient in a warm bed; rims, m 
r. Kentish, in his EssayB on Burns, re* 
works, beeping up a unity of intention 
by both the external and internal m emo , 
which leads to the restoration of the unity 
of action, and thus is the on re performed. 
I then repeat this mode ef treatment 
twelve hours after its first application, 
with the exception of using them cold. 
Afterwards the parts are to be dressed 
with emollient ointments, or, according as 
their appearance may indicate, until sup¬ 
puration commences, when the symp¬ 
toms will point out the ordinary mode of 
cure. As far os relates to internal reme¬ 
dies, as i before observed, it is as essen¬ 
tial they should be of the stimulating 
king as the external; and, certainly, 
active purgatives, as rcommended in your 
paragraph, are, in ray opinion, highly 
improper, as they generally bring on that 
weakness and languor which inevitably 
retard the healing process, while the ad¬ 
ministration of opium generally allays 
that peculiar irritability produced by a 
destruction of the cuticle, and conse¬ 
quently prevents any disposition of thn 
nervous system that may exist, likely to 
produce convulsions, the occurrence of 
wbich, » cases of this hind, generally 
proves fetal. 

The Private Correspondence of Benja¬ 


min Franlctin, ll.o^ r.B.s. Sfc. Pol. 
J/. Now first published fromihe ori- 



Tbe following extract from this work 
is a sort of confession of faith with res¬ 
pect to which the Doctor enjoined secre- 
ay to the Rev. President Stiles, to whom 
it was addressed 

“ You desire to know something of 
my religion. It is the fust time i Jtavo 
been questioned upon it. But X cannot 
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take your curiosity amiss, and shall en- at the same moment Each of . the 
deavour in a few words to gratify it company lifted up his eyes in wonder. 
Here is my creed: I believe in one God, first at the thought itself, and secondly, 
the creator of the universe. That he at the impossibility, of executing it 
governs it by his providence. That he Franklin, nowever, insisted that the 


ought to be worshipped. That the most 
acceptable service we render to him k 
doing good to his other children. That 
the soul of man is immortal, and will be 
treated with justice in another life respect¬ 
ing its conduct in this. These 1 take to 
be the fundamental points in all sound 
religion, and I regard them as you do in 
whatever sect I meet with them. As to 
Jesus of Nasareth, my opinion of whom 
you particularly desire, 1 think the sys¬ 
tem of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw, 
or is like to see ; but I apprehend it has 
received various corrupting changes, and 
I have, with roost of the present dissenters 
in England, some doubts as to his divin¬ 
ity ; though it 19 a question 1 do not 
dogmatize upon, having never studied it, 
and think it needless to busy myself with 
it now, when I expect soon an opportu¬ 
nity of knowing the truth with less trou¬ 
ble. I see no harm, however, in its 
being believed, if that belief has the good 
consequence, as probably it has, of mak¬ 
ing his doctrines more respected and 
more observed ; especially as I do not 
perceive that the Supreme takes it amiss 
by distinguishing the believers in his gov¬ 
ernment of the world with any peculiar 
marks of hk displeasure. 1 shall only 
add respecting myself, that having expe¬ 
rienced the goodness of that Being in 
conducting me prosperously through a 
long life, f have no doubt of its continu¬ 
ance in the next, though without the 
smallest conceit of meriting such good¬ 
ness.”— Crit . Rev. 

ANECDOTE OF DR. BEN. FBANKUN. 

Dr. Franklin was once in company 
with Dr. Priestley, with whom he was 
very intimate, and with a number of 
other scientific men, who made up a 
party; they were mostly members of 
the Royal Society, and known to each 
other. The conversation turned on the 
progress of Arts, and on the discoveries 
favourable to human life, lokich remain¬ 
ed to be made . Franklin regretted much 
that no method had yet been found out 
toepin tiro threads of cotton, or wool. 


thing was practicabe, and not only so, 
but would not long remain a mystery. 
He lived long enough not only to sec 
hk notion reduced to practice, but, to 
see as many a a forty threads spun by the 
same motion. Had he lived till now, 
he would have seen a hundred spun, at 
the same instant, by a single female, 
with only the help of a child. 

MUDonres formerly amono the royal 
attendants. 

To the Eiitor of the Panorama, 

Sir, —The insertion of the following 
will very much oblige A Friend. 

Extracts from a curims Manuscript , containing 
Directions for the Household of Henry VIII, 

Iiis highness’ baker shall not put alum 
in the bread, or mix rye, oaten, or bean 
flour with the same ; aod if detected he 
shall be put in the stocks. 

His highness* attendants are not to. 
steal any locks, or kevs, tables, forms, 
cupboards, or other furniture, out of 
noblemen’s or gentlemen's houses where 
he goes to visit. 

Master cooks shall not employ such 
scullions as goe about naked, or lie all 
night on the ground before the kitchen fire. 

No dogs to be kept in the court, but 
only a few spaniels for the ladies. 

The officers of his majesty’s privy 
chamber shall be loving together, no 
grudging or grumbling, nor talking of 
the king’s pastime. 

The king’s barber k enjoined to be 
cleanly, not to frequent the company of 
misguided women, for fear of danger to 
the king’s royal person. 

There shall be no romping with the 
maids on the staircase, by which dishes 
and other things are broken. 

Coals only to be used by the king’s, 
queen’s, and lady Mary’s chambers. 

The brewers not to put any brimstone 
in the ale. 

Twenty four loaves a day allowed for 
bis highuess’ greyhouuds. 

ROBERT FREFBAIRN. 

We insert the melancholy death of a 
son of this artist from a sincere wish that 
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it may prevent others from falling mar¬ 
tyrs to the inconsiderate foolishness of 
persons who ought to know better. 
This artist’s son (Samuel) died in 1813 
at the age 14. His death was occasion¬ 
ed by a silly trick, which was at one 
time prevalent, of pulling children up 
from the ground by the head, in order 
14 to shew them London." .About two 
months before his death he complained 
to a young friend of a stiff neck, for 
which the other suspended him in the 
manner mentioned above. It appeared 
at an investigation after his death, that 
the second vertebra was wrenched from 
the others nearly an inch, by which the 
head was pressed forward ; the ligaments 
being torn, and an abscess formed be¬ 
tween them and the windpipe.,— N.Mon. 

natural history. 

tram the New Moathly Magulai. 

A lioness only eight days old was pur¬ 
chased in 1815, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Capt. Waddington, of the City 
of Edinburgh East Indiaman. The ani¬ 
mal was fed with milk and bread, and 
suffered to roll about on the floor of 
Capt. W.’s bed-room. A terrier bitch, 
kept in the same house had littered a 
few days previously to the purchase, and 
her pups had been destroyed. A servant 
accidentally going into the bed-room 
found the bitch suckling the whelp. As¬ 
tonished at the spectacle, be soon com¬ 
municated the circumstance to the family, 
and crowds flocked into tbe bouse to 
witness so extraordinary a sight. It was 
tesolved not to separate the new compa¬ 
nions ; they were placed in a large ken¬ 
nel in the yard ; and the bitch conceived 
a maternal attachment to the whelp, 
which the latter seemed to return with 
great affection. A commodious cage be¬ 
ing made for them, they were conveyed 
on board the ship, which proceeded to 
England. During the voyage their friend¬ 
ship increased daily; the lioness grew 
prodigiously, but appeared unconscious 
af her snperior strength, -or unwilling to 
use it to the detriment of her foster- 
mother. The latter having acquired the 
ascendant, preserved it: at her meals she 
invariably satisfied herself before she per¬ 
mitted the lioness to taste a morsel; and 
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if tbe latter became refractory, she would 
bite her severely, and drive her into a ' 
corner of the den : in short, she kept her 
completely under control. 

Capt. Waddington shortly after hitf 
arrival in England disposed of the lioness 
and her foster-mother to Mr. Cross, the 
spirited proprietor of tbe menagerie at 
Exeter ’Change, where the two friends 
are to be seen, inhabiting tbe same cage, 
and exhibiting a most extraordinary in¬ 
stance of affection between two females t 

Chapter Coffee-house , Feb . 25. 

ILLUSTRATION OF PROVERBS, OB* 
SCURE SAYINGS, fa 

SPICK AND 8PAN. 

THIS is a very common expression, 
applied to any thing quite new, but the 
Words appear to want explanation. The 
most obvious derivation is from the Ita¬ 
lian, spicata de la spanna 9 fresh from the 
hand, or, as we say in another proverbial 
phrase of our own, “ fresh from the 
mint." There are numerous Italian 
words in our language* which were 
brought in before the Reformation, when 
it was not only customary for our young 
men of family to complete their studies 
in that country, but many Italians resid¬ 
ed here as collectors of the papal imposts, 
or as holders of our best benefices. 
This certainly is a more rational etymo¬ 
logy than that which derives the phrase 
from a spear, because the head of that 
weapon was formerly called a spike, and 
the staff a span ; thereby meaning that 
every part is new .—New Mon . Mag. 

HR IS A DAB AT IT. 

This is very commonly said of a clever 
person in any profession : but the word 
dab is neither Saxon nor British; whence 
then does it come ? Tbe answer is, that 
it is nothing more than a corruption of 
adept , which in former times denoted a 
professor of the occult sciences, especial¬ 
ly alchymy. The Rosicruciaas, wbe 
affected tbe art of making gold and of 
prolonging life, maintained that there 
were twelve enlightened brethren of that 
mystical community who possessed the 
highest secrets of the order ; these select 
members were called adepts ; and when 
any one of them died, his place was fil¬ 
led up by another to keep the body per¬ 
fect. To be an adept, therefore, denote* 
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ftiaft the person ?o nompli merited i9 ©»• 
fra<!>rdiil*rily qualified.— Ibid. 

ORIGIN OF CROSS BUNS. 

Mr. Urban. 

Mr. l$ryu>it, in Iris Antient Mythology, 
mforms us that the offerings which people 
In a orient times used to present to the 
Gods, were generally purchased at the 
fiflttance of the Temple, especially ewy 
piece of consecrated bread, which was 
denominated accordingly. One species 
Of sacred breed, which nsed to be offered 
to the Gods* was of great antiquity, and 
called Bonn. Il esy chiu s speaks of the 
Bbttou, and describes it as a kind of oaUs 
with a representation of tiro hornt. Di¬ 
ogenes Laeititfe, speaking of the same 
ottering, describes the obief ingredients of 
which It was composed. 44 He offered 
one of the sacred cakes called a Bonn 
which was made of fine flour and honey.** 

* The Prophet Jeremiah takes notice of 
this kind of offering when he is speaking 
of the Jewish women at Pa throe in E* 
gypt, and of their base idolatry. “ When 
We burnt incense to the Queen of Heaven* 
and poured out drink offerings to her, did 
we make cakes to worship her.** Jer. 
NbV. 4< The children gather wood, and 
the tethers kindle the fire, and the women 
knead their dough to make cake9 to the 
Queen of Heaven.’* Jer. vii* 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine . 

sm*—It has been remarked,that seasons 
similar to the present have occurred at 
intervals of siateeo or seventeen years; 
not having the means of ascertaining the 
feet, by reference to many authorities, f 
submit the enquiry to your pages, as a 
curious subject of scientific speculation ; 
an treking a list of years nearly corres¬ 
ponding to the above intervals, in which 
I have been able to ascertain the feet of 
any severity of season or deficiency Of 
produce— 

1816 1669 138* 

1799 1459 1338 

1783 1426 1531 

1764 1406 1234 

Jtm. 1817. . A* Y. 

A * MOUSING* HEN. 

A gentleman residing on Stoke Hill, 
has in his possession a hen. Which an¬ 
swers the purpose of a cat in destroying 
mice. She is constantly seen watching 
close to a corn rick, and the moment a 
mouse appears,she seizes him ih her beak; 
and carries him to a meadow adjoining, 
where she amuses herself by playing with 
her victim until be is dead; she then 
leaves him,repairs to< her post, aad is fre¬ 
quently known to catch four or five a 
day.—Lt£. Ban, Jam. 1817. 


DRAMATIC. 


itdmtti ; a Tragedy. By the Rev. R. C. Ma- *til6h, accuses Or Zelbi, (Mr. RaeJMs aCecfjr 
form, author ef “Bertram” 44 Witi Irish ki p— i *o » who ts wK heir to him after A Ion go, 

tho’ without proof. Manuel madly demand* 


Boy” fife. tho’ without proof. Manuel madly demand* 

Drurt-Lane Treatr^.— The promise of atrial : there he persists, unsupported, in the 
■ new Tragedy is ever an object of interest: accusation, under tbejtrqngest conviction of 


. .. . . . . .. 


Whose bistrionie genius has been bailed by 
popular applause, and whose merit has been 
stamped with public approbation. The first 
effort of Mh Maturin 's draibatic Muse, was 
•till recctit in our remembrance, and we anti¬ 
cipated an increase of the celebrity he bad ac¬ 
quired, by his forcible delineation of Bertram. 
This hope, if not realized to its fall extent, has 
—M been altogether disappointed. The brief 
outline of the story is thisAlonzo, son of 
Manuel Count Valdi (Mr. Kean) having dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the battle of Tolosa, and 
rescued Cordova from the Moors, is expected 
at his father’s mansion, where a festival is pre¬ 
pared. His page first arrives, hoping to find 
bis master already there, who bad proceeded 
alone by a forest road. This excites alarm, 
and, soon after, his war-steed coming with 
bloody stains, and bit broken lance, raise 
dreadful surmises of his murder. The forest n 
searched in vain, and Manuel, mad with aa- 


Mm to swear upon the bier, on which a Band 
of warriors are carrying AlonOo’s armour, to* 
deposit on seme holy shrine. De Zeios hesi¬ 
tates, and his son Torrismond, (Mr. Wallaok) 
agonixed by a doubt of his father’s innocence, 
rushes in, and prevents him from sealing tba 
damning asseveration. De Zeios had already 
demanded the combat, and the Spanish nobles 
who support him, determine to banish Mannef 
if its issue fails him. Torrismond is with diffi¬ 
culty convinced of his father’s innocence, and. 
therefore, unmoved by the entreaties of Vic- 
toria (Miss Somerville) by whom be is beloved* 
appears in the lists as bis father’s champion. 
MAnoel has m> champion—but an unknown 
warrior comes in bis behalf, and is mortally 
wounded—ere be it borne off, be uncloses hm 
vizor to De Zeios, and shews himself to be a 
Moor (Mr. P. Oooke) who had mysteriously 
appeared in a former scene. Manuel is then 
banished to an mfiient castle of bis ancestry. 
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aad bis daughter, who attends him in his fran- Nestor reciting the deeds of past times to the 
tic state, accompanies him. Thither also youthful heroes of another generation: be was 
Ximena (Mrs. Knight) who bad been betroth- extremely impassioned in this scene: he was 
ed to Alonzo, and hopelessly pines for his loss, equally great when at the end of the first act* 
wanders and meets Manuel at Alonzo’s ceno- he points out the murderer of his son. If, saw 
taph. In the mne vault she finds the Moor Tortismond, “on earth the murderer can So 
expiring, who confesses he bad been hired to foaad!” “ There !” exclaims Manuel, point* 
murder Alonzo, and gives her a dagger which ing to De Zelos. The effect was very striking* 
he hart received for the purpose, and the blade aoa our praise is not confined to Mr. Kean* 
of which bears his employer's name, binding for Mr. Kae and Mr. Wallack were eminently 
her by an oath to commit it undrawn into the successful in their efforts, 
hands of justice: this she, dying, delivers to TOe scenery is magnificent. 

Torrismond. De Zelos arrives at Manuel’s The lists p re pared for the single combat of 
castle, in search of his daughter, and Torris- the Champions of Manuel and De Zelos are 
mond rashes in, glorying in his fother’s inno- grand and splendid, perfectly characteristic-* 
cence; Mendinabel, the justisa (Mr.Holland) and, doubtless, accurately portrayed a# the 
desires him to unsbeath the daxger—be does pompous forms aad gorgeous ceremonies of 
so, and, discovering bis fathers name, stabs those appeals to Heaven. Having thus fat 
himself. De Zelos sinks, oppressed with guilt; expressed ourselves, we cannot avoid express* 
--■a nd Manuel, before frantic, dies, madly lag our doubts, whether this Tragedy wilt 
glorying indbe thought that De Zelos is child- glide unobstructed down the tide of time. Rc- 
Mb as himself. pititiou. we fear, will damp the admiration of 

In the Israel, the description of the battle, those who may he at first prompted to applaud 
as traced upon the memory of the aged aad en- it la fact, it does not in any one passage 
feebled warrior, was a master-piece of acting, carry the mind to a very high pitch of elerp 
Fancy aright have viewed Mr. Kean as an ag*nl tkm. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT PERSONS. 


MR. JAME8 HUDDLESTONS WYNNE. 

Fiom lit New IIomM? 

7LJTR. Jambs Huddlestons Wynn* in Patemoster-roW, the other in May-fail*. 
-kTX was of a very respectable family in For the first be was doomed periodical* 
South Wales, and related to the Wynnes ly to write rebuaee and enigmas; for the 
of Wynnetay,in North Wales. Hisfatb* other, petty fables, children’s lessons in 
er from misfortune having reduced his verse, or to devise new-fangled modes of 
circumstances, wisely resolved on a pro* playing the game of gooee. As these two 
fession for young James, and that of a pillars ofliUrolurt lived at so great dis* 
Compositor was determined on, at which tance apart, our poor poet, who had sat- 
he worked with that great and worthy fered a total derangement of the muscles 
man Benjamin Franklin ; but be be* of bis right kg, was almost reduced to a 
came disgusted with his profession, and skeleton by his attendance on them* 
obtained a lieutenancy in a regiment When be had written a dozen lines for a 
about to set out for India. The irasci- child’s play-card, or half a page of a 
bility of Mr. Wynne’s temper was such, monthly magazine, our poet was obliged 
that it ibr ever kept him in hot water: to go with his stock of commodity from 
be had not proceeded far on his voyage Bloomsbury, where he occupied an attic, 
before he quarrelled with his brother of- first to May-fair, and then to Patemos- 
ficers, who would not mess with him,and terrow ; and the remuneration be re- 
actual ly left bin) behind when the ship ceived for the effusions of his brain was 
arrived at the Cape ; from whence he frequently insufficient to procure him the 
returned to England, and meeting with means of existence. Mr. Wynne would—• 
a young lady-of property, entered into often complain in the most sevele terms 
the state of matrimony. It was about of the want of generosity in his employ- 
this time that Mr, Wynne thought of ers. The literary productions of Mr. 
eommeocing author, and his first applica- Wynne are numerous ; and, some writ* 
tion in that way was to Mr. Geo. Kenrs- ten for his amusement, full of merit, 
ley, bookseller, Fleet-street, whose lib* strongly evincing flights of true genius, 
erality enabled him to support his fami- His History of Ireland the critics of his 
ly. He had two other emplovers : one day belaboured with Herculean club#*-"*.' 

Q - Eng. Mas- Vo! : IV- 
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but critics are often more ill-natured than ered with rags like a pauper ; writing by 
candid; his Miseries of Authorship does the porter, that “ the pity he had expe- 
hie feelings much credit—alas ! he was rienced was brutality ; the officiousness 
able to give a faithful picture of those to serve him insolence; and if ever Mr. 
“ miseries and his poem of the Prosti- K. did the like again till he was request- 
lute is full of moral and tender sentiments. ed. he would chastise him in another 


the offspring of a good heart. Many 
othera of his pieces have much to recom¬ 
mend them, and would not disgrace men 
of greater celebrity. 

Mr, Wynne’s eccentricities, were nu¬ 
merous, and some of them so tinctured 
with' pride as make their possessor ap¬ 
pear truly ridiculous. The noblest 
minds are ever hardiest in distress ; but 
Mr. W. was insolent in rags, turbulent 
when in want of a meal, and would in¬ 
sult his best friend for doing him an act 
of kindness unsolicited; of which the 
following anecdote is an instance. 

Mr. Wynne’s figure was below the 
middle stature ; his face thin and pale ; 
his head scantily covered with black hair, 
collected in a tail about the thickness of 
a tobacco-pipe ; his emaciated right leg 
was sustained by an unpolished iron :— 
he wore his gloves without fingers, and 
his clothes in tatters. In such a trim he 
one day entered the shop of Mr. Kears- 
ley, the bookseller, who possessed a 
heart susceptible of every good, and a 
hand, ever ready to relieve distress. Mr. 
K.’s shop was the lounge for gentlemen 
of literary attachment, who stopped to 
inquire the occurrences of the day ; and 
several persons of fashion were present 
when Wynne entered, and began to talk 
ip a way that shewed want of good- 
breeding. His shabby appearance, to¬ 
gether with his unbridled loquacity, 
threw Kearsiey into a fever until he got 
rid of them ; after which, moved at the 
indelicacy of his appearance, Mr. K.from 
the purest motives, took a suit of his 
clothes, almost new, and with other ap¬ 
pendages, bundled them together in a 
handkerchief, and, with a polite note, 
» sent them after Mr. W. to his lodgings. 
As this was done without the knowledge 
of a third person, and in so polite a way, 
it would not be unreasonable to suppose 
that Mr. Wynne received the gift with 
thankfulness, at least with good manners; 
but the result proved otherwise. He 
stormed like a madman, and in a rage 
burned the bundle, though lie wustov- 


way.” This would have been a wren 
pouncing upon an eagle ; for Mr. Kears¬ 
iey was a tall stout man—a Colossus to 
Wynne. 

Notwithstanding the preceding, Mr. 
Wynne was not without his attachment 
to dress and fashion. A short time pre¬ 
vious to his publishing his History of 
Ireland , he expressed a desire to dedi¬ 
cate it to the Duke of Northumberland, 
who was just returned from being lord- 
lieutenant of that country. For this 
purpose he waited on Dr. Percy, and 
met with a very polite reception. The 
duke was made acquainted with his 
wishes, and Dr. Percy went as the mes¬ 
senger of good tidings to the author. 
But there was more to be done than a 
formal introduction ; the poor writer in¬ 
timated this to the good doctor ; who in 
the most delicate terms begged his ac¬ 
ceptance of an almost new suit of black, 
which, with a very little alteration, might 
be made to fit. This, the doctor urged, 
would he best, as there was not time to 
provide a new suit and other things nec¬ 
essary for his debut , as the duke had ap¬ 
pointed Monday in the next week to 
give, the historian an audience. Mr. 
Wynne approved of the plan in all re¬ 
spects, and in the mean time had pre¬ 
pared himself with a set speech and a 
manuscript of the dedication. But, to 
digress a little, it must be understood 
that Dr. Percy was considerably in sta¬ 
ture above Mr. W. and his coat suffi¬ 
ciently large to wrap round the latter, 
and conceal him.—The morning came 
for the author’s public entry at North¬ 
umberland-house ; but alas ! one grand 
mistake had been made : in the hurry of 
business no application had been made 
to the tailor for the necessary alterations 
of his clothes ; however, great minds 
are not cast down with ordinary occur¬ 
rences ; Mr. Wynne dressed himself in 
Dr. Percy’s friendly suit, together widi 
a borrowed sword, and a hat under his 
arm of great antiquity ; then taking 
leave of his trembling wife, he set out for 
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the great house. True to the moment, 
he arrived—Dr. Percy attended—and 
the duke was ready to receive our poet, 
whose figure at this time presented the 
appearaqpe of a suit of sables hung on a 
hedge-stake, or one of those bodiless 
forms we see swinging on a dyer’s pole. 
Oo his introduction, Mr. Wynne began 
his formal address ; and the noble duke 
was so tickled at the singularity of the 
poet’s appearance, that, in spite of bis 
gravity, he burst the bonds of good man¬ 
ners : and at length, agitated by an en¬ 
deavour to restrain risibility, he leaped 
from his chair, forced a purse of thirty 
guiqeas into Mr. Wynne’s hand, and 
hurrying out of the room, told the poet 
he was welcome to make what use he 
pleased of hi* name and patronage. 

In the year 1780, Mr. Wynne ad¬ 
dressed an ode to her Majesty on her 
birth-day, which was well received ; it 
began thus : 

“ Heard ye the welcome sound of joy ? 

Heard ye the swelling 1 notes of pra.se ? 

What theme like virtue can employ 

The lyre, or wake the poet’s fays ?” 

Mr. Wynne now began to extend his 
fame, and several periodical booksellers 
with great eagerness solicited bis litera- 
r y assistance. The Rev. Or. Madan 
had just written and published a very 
singular book in vindication of polyga¬ 
my, called Thelypthoi'a. It was com¬ 
posed purposely to extenuate the conduct 


of a rich merchant in the thorough, a 
friend of Dr. Madau’s, who had mar¬ 
ried two wives, and (what must appear 
extraordinary) lived in tolerable harmony 
with both under the same roof. This 
book Mr. Wynne borrowed, and return¬ 
ed it again with the following epigram 
written on one of the leaves in red ink : 

“ If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 

’Tis a very good match between Mary and 
John ! 

But if John weds a score—O what claws and 
what scratches! 

It can’t be a match, but a bundle of matches.” 

A hundred more instances might be 
produced of Mr. Wynne’s ready wit and 
humour, but, as they Still live in the 
memory of his friends, we shall conclude 
with observing, that his only faults were, 
negligence with respect to exterior ap¬ 
pearance, and obstinacy in refusing to 
accept obligations, tendered, from the 
purest motives, by many who were de¬ 
sirous of serving him in distress. ' His ° 
whole garb at times was not worth a 
crown.—His morals were noble ; and 
those who had the advantage of his 
friendship, received him with a smile of 
respect, and always left him with regri *. 
At length nature began to decay, his 
limbs and intellect forsook him ; but the 
affection of his children threw a veil over 
his infirmities. Upon the great stage of 
action he acted well his part; and 
we drop the curtain. 


Right Hon. RICHARD BRIXSLKY SHERIDAN. 


Continued. 

THE death of the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham in the summer of 1782, occa¬ 
sioned such a breach in the cabinet, that 
Mr. Fox with his nearest friends seced¬ 
ed from administration. Thus thrown 
again into opposition, Mr. Sheridan ex¬ 
erted himself with great zeal in attacking 
Lord Shelburne not only in the house, 
through the medium of the press, and in 
the formation of political associations or 
dubs, where his oratorical powers were 
of singular efficacy. 

The first time he came into contact 
with Mr. Pitt was on the discussion of 
the preliminaries of peace, on which oc¬ 
casion, he directed some strarige lan¬ 
guage against ministers, and amongst 


other things observed, that if Mr. Fox 
had concluded such a treaty he would 
have lost his friendship. 

To this flight and the sarcasms with 
which it was accompanied, the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, instead of return¬ 
ing a cool answer, made a direct and 
contemptuous allusion to the profession¬ 
al pursuits of Sheridan, saying that M if 
his talents were exercised in their proper * 
sphere, they would receive the plaudits 
of the audience, and it would be his for- - 
tune sui plausu gaudere theatri .” Mr. 
Sheridan gladly caught at this advantage, 
and ia his reply, after animadverting on . 
the personality, said that “if ever he 
again engaged in dramatic composition, 
he should probably be led, from l^e ex- 
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ample just shewn, to improve upon one 
of Ben Jonson’s last characters, that of 
the Angry Boy in the Alchymist” This 
felicitous application of theatrical know* 
ledge occasioned much laughter at the 
time, and had the effect of fixing upon 
Mr. Pitt the appellation of the Angry 
Boy, which continued many yean. 

On the resignation of Lord Shelburne, 
and the accession of the coalition minis¬ 
try, Mr. Sheridan was nominated one of 
the Under Secretaries of State in the 
office of Mr. Fox, but the contention 
occasioned by the famous India Bill of 
that eminent statesman, produced anoth¬ 
er change in a very few months, and Mr. 
Sheridan with his friends resumed their 
seats on the opposition bench, where 
they became fixtures for a series of years. 

From this period, Mr. Sheridan dis¬ 
tinguished himself as the vigilant assail¬ 
ant of all the measures of Mr. Pitt with¬ 
out a single exception, and it is remark¬ 
able, that while Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Fox commended the sinking fund bill, 
and that for the consolidation of the cus¬ 
tom and excise duties, our orator alone, 
constantly and pertinaciously found fault 
with these acts. But bis greatest dis¬ 
play of eloquence, as a member of the 
House of Commons, was on bringing 
up the third charge against Mr. Hastings 
“ on the resumption of the Jaghires and 
th? confirmation of the treasures of the 
Princesses of Oude.” The speech which 


be delivered on that subject February 7, 
1787, lasted five hours and forty minutes, 
and had such an electrifying effect upon 
the house, that the debate was adjourned 
till the next day, to give the members 
time for reflection, after being so long 
under the influence of the magician^ 
wand. Nor was bis speech on the se¬ 
venth charge, respecting bribes and pre¬ 
sents corruptly received by Mr. Has¬ 
tings, less admired as on eloquent com¬ 
position, though unfortunately the beau¬ 
ties of both are lost to posterity, for the 
want of a correct and minute report. 
The same year Mr. Sheridan displayed 
great energy in the service of the Prince 
of Wales, when the debts of his Royal 
Highness came under the consideration 
of parliament, and his zeal on this occa¬ 
sion, completely established him in tho 
confidence of his illustrious patron, whose 
friendship he enjoyed to the close of his 
life. 

When the impeachment of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was determined upon, and tlie 
charges concluded, Mr. Sheridan was 
nominated the third on the list of mana¬ 
gers, and, very judiciously, the principal 
part allotted to him, was that which re¬ 
lated to the Princesses of Oude : in sum¬ 
ming up the evidence on which subject 
he astonished and delighted the numer¬ 
ous hearers in Westminster Hall for 
four days successively. 

To bexoadpded in our nml* 


POETRY. 


from the IfontWy Mapziac. 

[It hat been observed of Mr. Rogers the excel¬ 
lent Anther of the Pleasures of Memory , fife, 
that the production of a Poet from a Bank¬ 
ing-house was an extraordinary occurrence # 
but the following extracts from the Juvenile 
Poems of a Youth in a Bank-house at Canter¬ 
bury ,, afford an additional vrocf that that sit¬ 
uation is not so unfavourable to the rrowth of 
the “ tender blossoms of the , Muser as may 
hitherto have been supposed.'] 

TO *♦#***• 


Bat’t it not there that Love would seek 
For Feeling’s favourite shrine $ 

Oh no !’t is oo thy pare pale cheek, 

’X is in sach eyes as thine. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

OH ! why did you bid me awake 
My song from its amorous dream ? 

Ob ! why do you wish roe to make 
The beauties of nature my theme ? 


r ERE It an eye whose riiaded light 
A liquid lustre throws: 
is a cheek whose soft’ned white 
Would shame the gaudy rose. 

The pert, the bright, black,.sparkling rye 
The brow of Mirth may grace $ 

.And Health may lend its deepest dye 
To deck a rustic’s face : 


That the purest emotions I know 
At the brightness of morning,.believe ; 
And dearer, still dearer, the glow 
Of the summer’s voluptuous eve. 

Yet the landscape friay pal! on tbe sight. 
Its hues as you gaze melt away. 

They are veiled in tbe gloom of the night. 
At the cold touch of winter decay. 
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Pbtlry. 

What chm like After lion's fret sigh. 

Can the soft breath of summer impart ? 

What light like the beam of the eye. 

When confessing the warmth of the heart ? 

No, Mira, the bloom of the tool 

Is nipped by no change of tbe weather $ 

Unheeded the seasons may roll, 

Till wo sink to Elysiam together! 

STANZAS. 

BENEATH the main a coral care 
Is oft the shipwreck’d sailor’s grave, 

Where gems of purest beauty bright 
Poor round tbe place thehr lonely light, 

A od seem a silent watch to keep 
Over the wretch’s endlesB sleep. 

In the dark horrors of a tomb. 

I’ve seen a simple flow’ret bloom, 

And from its virgin bosom shed 
A pious fragrance o’er the dead, 

As if it hoped its dulcet breath 
Might wake tbe sullen sense of death. 

Thns, buried in my joyless breast. 

Affection’s fondest feelings rest; 

Though Fancy lend her playful beam, 

And Hope its ineffectual gleam, 

The ligfatis false-—tbe hope is vain— 

They ne’er shall spring to life again. 

A FAIRY scene, with sportive hand. 

At noon upon the shore 1 traced; 

The billows rushing to the land. 

At evening every print effaced. 

Soft falling through the silent night. 

On earth a snowy mantle lay; 

But, shrinking at the dawn of light. 

Dissolved into a dew away. 

Thus smiling Fancy spread of late 
Her treasures to my youthful mind; 

Thus, melting at the touch of fate. 

They fled, uor left a trace behind. 


[1H 


Theft liafigb~-to soft, so rifeet. 

It breathes not from tbe lip of woe; 

’TIs beard where conscious lovers meet. 
Whilst, yet untold, young passions glow. 

There i* a ligb—short, deep and strong, 
That on the lip of rapture dies $ 

It floats mild Evening's shade along. 

When meet the fond consenting eyes. 

There is a sigh—that ftpe&kl regtet. 

Yet seems scare* cbtiscioos Wits pain * 

It tells of bliss remembered y*f, 

Of bliss that ne’er must wake agairi. 

There it a sigh—that deeply breath’d* 
Bespeaks the bosom’s secret woe; 

It says the flowers that Love had wreath’d. 
Are wither’d ne’er again to blow. 

There is a sigh—that tfloftly swells, 

Then deeply breathes its load Of cqtd f 

It speaks, that in chat bosotfi dwells 
That last worst pang, fond Love’s despair. 

( Lit. Pan. March 1817 .) 


STANZAS, 

WRITTEN OW THB SEA SHORE ATKENT. 

THE orb of light descending gave 
Its splendour to the western wave. 

And proudly every billow roll’d, 

' As glorying in its garb of gold. 

Soft Twilight stole its glowing hue, 

Aud spread her veil ofmisty blue. 

Whilst many a sportive green-haired maid 
Dim glancing o’er the surface play’d. 

Night, frowning, closes round, and all 
Envelopes in her darkest pall, 

Nor leaves amid tbe gloomy scene 
A trace to shew where light had been. 
To-morrow’s son shall gild again 
Tbe bosom of the bounding main; 

At eve tbe nymphs again shall lave . 

Their tresses in the purple wuve. 

But oh I the night that Sorrow spread 
Aroond this lone despairing bead. 

That wraps the heart—that shrouds the brain— 
Shall know o tsdpi^n of joy ggain ! 

SIGHS. " ' 

From" the Home of Lovea poem ; by Mrs, 
Henry Holts. 

* fTIHERE is a sigh—that, half suppress’d, 

X Seems scarce to heave the bo^oin fair$ 
V rise? from the spotless breast, 

The first taint dawn of tender care. 


Froth iht Monthly Mag'aftiie. 

LINES 

BT A MOTHER, ON BEING URGED TO MOD* 
ERATE HER G*IPP FOR THE SUDDEN LOSS 
OP AN ADORED CHILD. 

Y OU bid me hope—you say I yet may 
* know 

Peace and contentment in this World below; 
That other children claim my fost’rihg care. 
That ’tie nnjust to them to court despair I 
These truths 1 own—yet painfully I find 
*T is vain to reason with a wounded mind; 
Feeling usurps the seat where reason reign’d, 
And, joined by memory, keeps the throne she 
gain’d ; 

For memory, grief’s first and truest friend, 
Forbids each torturing scene to have an end— 
Now shews my child in beauty’s blaze dis¬ 
play’d, 

Now on the.bed of of death it shews her laid ! 
Now lisps her accents to my liM’nlng ear: 

Her last sad accents—when she murmored 
“ Dear !”* 

Now in the mazy dance it shews her form$ 
Now playing on the daisy-spangled lawn: 
These, and a thousand others, memory shews, 
Till nature sinks exhausted to repose ;■ 

But e’en in sleep my eyes the vision trace. 
And gaze with rapture on her beauteous face 
—That face and form which might with zeal 
inspire 

The painter’s pencil, or the minstrel's lyre ! 
Ob, could my pen her lovely form portray. 
And shew her smile, sweet as the opening 1 
day,— 

Yon sure would own that I have cause for 
grief, 

•And that'tit time alone can bring relief. 

To thee, O God 1 my heart in prayer I bend. 
For thou art still the wretched mourner’s 
friend; 

Thou can’st restore my wounded soul to peace, 
Or take me to that Heaven—where sorrows 
cease I K. P. 

Holloway; July 8,1816. 


* Tbe fond appellation by which she always 
addressed her mother and the fcst word she 
altered. 
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THE PRISONERS OP CIIILIjON. ' 
Concluded from p. 1)0. 

IX. 

HAT next befell me then and there 
I know not well—I never knew— 
First came the loss of light and air, 

And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling—noae— 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what 1 wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey, 

It was not night—-it was not day, 240 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedn em without a place; 

There were no stars—no earth—no time— 
No check—no change—no good—no crime— 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
'Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness. 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless 1 250 

X. 

A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever beard. 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moment could not sea 
I was the mate of misery { 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 260 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as befoie, 

I saw the glimmer of the suo 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch'd, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings. 

And song that said a thousand things. 

And seem'd to say them all for me ( 270 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more t 
It seem’d like me to want a mate. 

But was not half so desolate. 

And it was come to love me when 
None liv’d to love me so again. 

And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think* 

1 koow not if it late were free, < 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 
But knowing well captivity. 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine 1 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For—Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which bade me both to weep and smile ; 

I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to roe : 

But then at last away it flew, 

Aud then *twas mortal—well I knew, 290 

For he would never thus have flown, 

And left me twice so doubly lone.— 

Lone—os the corse withiu its shroud. 

Lone—as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of Heaven is dear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

XI. 

A kind of change came in my fate, 3JO 

My keepers grew compassionate. 


I knew not what had made them so, 

They were inured to sights of woe, 

But so it was :—my broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain, 

And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side*, 

And up and down, and then athwart, 

And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 31B 

Returning where my walk begun, 

Avoiding only, as 1 trod, 

My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 

For if 1 thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed. 

My breath came gaspingly and thicks 
And my crush’d heart fell Mind and sick* 

XII. 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape. 

For 1 bad buried one and all. 

Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be. 

A wider prison unto me: 

No child—no sire—no kin had I, 

No partner in ray misery ; 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made me mad * 

But I was curious to ascend 
To my liarr’d windows, and to bend 
Once'more, upon the mountains high, S3! 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

XIII. 

I saw them—and they were the same. 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 

1 heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channel!’d jock and broken bush | 

I saw the white-wall’d distant town, 

And w’hitcrsaiisgo skimming down; 

And then there was a little isle. 

Winch in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 

Pearce broader than my dungeon floor, 

But iu it there were three tail trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing. 

And on it there were young flowers growing. 

Of gentle breath and hue. 3J0 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 

And they seemed joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Me thought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly, 

And then new tears came in my eye. 

And 1 felt troubled—and would fain 

I had not left my recent chain ; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 360 

Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

I I w a* as is a new-dug grave. 

Closing o’er one wc cough t to save. 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, 

J Jad almost need of *ucb a rest. 

XIV. 

It miglil be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count—I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

A nd clear them o'f their dreary mote ; 

At last men came and set me tree— 370 

I ask’d not why, I reck’d not where ; 

71 was, at length, the same to me 
Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

I learu’d to love despair. 
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And that when they appear'd at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to roe had grow* 

A hermitage—and all my own ! 

And half I felt as they were coroe 
To tear me from a second home: 

With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

A nd why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill—yet strange to tell l s 
In quiet we hadlearn’d to dwell— 

My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 


380 


THE FISHER’S GRAVE. 

T HE day has pass’d,—and with it flown 
The brightness of the sunny beam. 

Pale Evening throws her sable zone 
Around the calm and quiet scene 
The woods upon the mountain’s brow 
By the breeze majestic wave. 

And calmly sleeps the stream below 
O’er the Fisher’s lonely grave. 

Long has wept the silver tide, 

Stealing on its pebbly shore. 

Since it bathed his wherry side, 

Dashing to the feather’d oar. 

’Twas at nightand homeward sped 
The Fisher to his home afar, 

The cold moon shone above his head. 

Lofty beam’d each dancing star; 

He thought upon his cottage fire 
With rosy children circled round, 

Aod sweet the dreams those thoughts Inspire, 
Dreams with peace and pleasure crown’d 1 
And, as be row’d his boat along, 

Cheerily bis voice arose. 

The woods re-echoed to his song, 

And sigh’d at ev’ry murm’ring close. 

The boat glides onobscure and dark 
Lurks beneath the sunken rock:— 

Whirls around the fragile bark. 

It shivers with the sudden shock ! 

The dying cry, the plunge was heard f 
The peasants gathered on the shore, 

And unavailing prayers preferr’d 
For him who can awake no more. 

In vain beside her cottage fire, 

His widow’d partner mourns his stay, 

His children ask their absent sire, 

But he, alas 1 is for away. 

They laid him in a humble grave; 

The green sod blossoms on his breast, 

Calmly flows the silver wave, 

Soothing his unbroken res^ 

And there the lonely bird of night 
Pours her softest, wildest note, 

And upon the brow of night 
Tunefully the echoes float. 

(Lit. Pan. Fib. 1317.> 

STANZAS, 

WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

I N vain I court refreshing sleep. 

For me no vision’s near ; 

By Night’s sad shades unseen I weep. 
Unheard by Pity’s ear. 1 


How fleeting Is each earthly Joy, 

Each earthly wish how vain 1 
No pleasures spring without alloy, 

“ No joy without its pain.” 

In buxom health to-day I rose, 

’Mid verdant fields to stray $ 

I little thought the scene would close. 
And Sickness choak my way ! 

How great a change! while here I lay 
And muse upon the past, 

OVrwhelm’d with grief, to pain a prey, 
Each hope it seems to blast. 

O hear, great God ! a sinner’s prayers, 
Nor let thy love decrease ; 
jflO Take me this night into thy care, 

And let me rest in peace. 

But. if no more on me shall shine 
The sun’s meridian rays, . 

4 ‘ Thy will be done”—that will be mine— 
For just are all thy ways ! 

Forbid e’eo Friendship’s tears to flow 
Around my youthful bier ; 

Nor swell those hearts with bitter woe, 

I e’er have lov’d so dear. 


To thee, my God ! I suppliant cry, 

O listen to my prayer: 

Accept, accept. Contrition’s sigh. 

And take me to thy care. (Mon. Mag.) 

THE ABSENT SOLDIER RECOLLECT¬ 
ED BY HIS FAMILY. 

From the “ School-Boy ,” a late poem, by Thom 
Cromwell. 

A H ! long by the hearth of the warrior’s 
home 

His children shall listen, and wish be were 
come | 

And long shall that wish to each bosom be dear. 
And long in each eye shall it combat the tear. 
Perhaps that same night, when, by death’s 
arms embraced. 

Her soldier lay stiffened and prone on the 
waste, 

The wife might look out, and contemplate the 
sky* 

Survey the mild moonbeam, and think, with 
a sigh, 

That it shone on his tent; while he wakefol 
might lay. 

Or be dreaming of her and bis borne for away. 
Then, tnrning to join the gay ring round the 
fire. 

She would 9mi1e with her children, and talk 
of their sire : > 

Should she weep for his bbfdnets, or tell of 
his might. 

Each stripling youth glowed to be with him 
in fight; . } 

While with fervour more mild the soft daugh¬ 
ter would burn. 

As she pictured the joys of her father’s return I 
Fond maiden, ah ! no: thy loved father no 
more 

The threshold shall tread of bis own humble 
door: 

Go, comfort thy mother; for, desolate now, 
A lone widow is she, and an orphan art thou. 
And, oh ! with what anguish your bosoms will 
wail. 

When, all rudely perctmnce ye shall bear the 
sad tale: 

Bereft of the soldier,whose arm was yonr stay. 
What sorrows may p^ess on the fnture’s cfdrk 
way! 
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What tears of affliction may languidly flow i Say, what.will p* think of tho “glorious fight?** 
What nights of despair, banging mornings of Will ye too exult with the Conqueror ?—No! 

wool For his laurels are cypress, his victory woe: 

Should poverty all but deny the raw shed, Aud the trophies ambition 90 joyous would 
And pale want and disease ghastly glare rear, 

round ypUr ; Are the widow’* lament, and the orphan’* 

And the part rise, in contrast, all gay with lone tear. (Lit. Pan . March 1817 .) 

delight, 


LONDON 

INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS AND 

SCIENCES. 

Miss Edo e worth has in the press a volume Mr. J. M. Kiaueir is preparing a journey 
of Comic Dramas. through Asia Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan,' 

Mr. Joaif Scott is printing The House of in 1813 and 1814, with remarks on the marches 
Mourning, a Poem, with some smaller pieces, of Alexander, and the retreat of the Ten 
Mr. J a mi Espy has completed the translation Thousand, 
of Madame de Genlis’ last novel “ Les Battue- Fn a few weeks will be published, a new 
cas.” work, intitled M Boarding School Conus- 

Mel in court, a Novel, in 3 vob. by the Author pondence ; or, a Series of Letters between a 
of Headlong Hall, is published. Mother and her Daughter at School,” being a 

Brief Remarks on Mr.‘ Warden’s Letters joint production of Mrs. Taylor, author of 
from St. Helena respecting the Conduct of “ Maternal Solicitude,” “ Practical Hints to 
Buonaparte and tys Suite, arc in the press. Young Females,” &c. and Miss Taylor. 

Thomas Stamford Raffles, e*q. late author of “ Display,” aod“ Essays in Rhyme.” 
lieutenant-governor of Java, has in the press. At press. The Second Volume of an lo¬ 
an Accountofthe Island of Java: containing traduction to Entomology; or, Elements of 
a General Description of the Country and of the Natural History of. Insects. By the Rev. 
its Inhabitants—the State of Agriculture, Wm. Kirby, B.A. F.L.S. Author of Mono- 
Majoufactaret, and Commerce—the Nature of rraphia Apum Anglim; and William Spence, 
the Government and Institutions—aud the Esq* I Unstinted by coloured Rugrayiogs. 
Customs and Usages peculiar to the People $ Miss Mant has in the press, Montague 
together with an Account of the Languages, Newburg, a tale, in two volumes. 

Literature, and Antiquities of the Country, Mr. Godwin has in the press anew novel 
and the Nptive History of the Island, priucl* entitled Mandeville, a domestic story, of the 
pally from Native Authorities. The work 17th century, in three vols. 
will bg printed, in one volume, 4to.; and ac- Mrs. Hbn. Rolls, authoress of Sacred 
compacted by a Map of java, reduced from Sketches, Moscow, An Address to Lord 
the best Sprvey; many of them made during Byron, and other poems, has published The 
the Administration of the British Govern- Home of Love, a poem, 
mentj ana, will be further illustrated by vTiie new novel of Lot Battueca$ , by 
numerous plates, executed principally by Madame de Gevlis, is the most popular 
Daniell; exhibiting the Costume ot the literary work at the present moment. It is 
different Classes of Society, the Implements interesting, like evey other production of that 
of Agriculture, and, the Remains of the* celebrated writer. 

Arts fwhich appear Id have riseo, at one In the pres9, a sixth edition of Curiosities of. 
period, to a. yery high pitch in the island,) Literature ; and at the same time will appear 
consisting of various Idols, and Temples an additional third volume, which will be pub- 
sacred to the. Anpient Worship ofthe Conntryy lished separately, for the convenience of those 
Mr. Burch ell, who has oeen for several who may be desirous of completing their sets, 
ye^rs engaged in exploring that part of the Toe same Author has also nearly ready 
African continent bordering op the Cape of. for the press, a History of Men of Genius; be* 
Good Hope has lately returned to this country, ing his Essay 00 the Literary Character, 
He industriously investigated the natural pro* which hax been out of print many years, con¬ 
ductions of the countries which he traversed, siderably enlarged. 

and, has brought with him a numerous collec- . The transport which carried Major Peddib 
tionof und escribed and rare quadrupeds, and his companion Capt. Campbbll*o Africa, 
among which are a male and female cameleo- has arrived after a tedious passage,at Gorce; 

E ardalis; 540 birds; about 2,500 insects; an but the death of the surgeon who was to have 
erbarium of about 40,500 subjects in fine accompanied them, and the troops which were 
preservation, and numerous geological and to have arrived from Sierra Leone in Decem- 
mineralqgical specimens—the produce of the ber, not joining till to6 late, the departure of 
labour ornearly four year*. the expedition from the coast is deterred till 

At press, the Second Volume of the History next season. This delay has enabled Capt, 
of Brazil* By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Campbell to make a great number of observn • 
Laureate, Member of the Royal Spanish tions of distances of the sun and moon, and 
Academy. ' In 4to. moon aad stars, from which he found the longi- 

A Reprint of Morte d’ Arthur. The Text of tude of Senegal different from what is given in 
this Edition is a faithful Transcript from the the tables, and the latitude he Axes at 16° S' 
Caxtoo Edition, in the possession of Fori 90" N. 

Spencer, wifh an Introduction and Notes, In the press. Parity of Heart, or the Aqtieot 
lending to elucidate the History and Bibliog- Costume, a tale, in one volume; addressed to 
raphy of the Work; as well as the Fictions the author of Glenarvon: by an old wife of 
ofthe Round Table Chivalry in general. By twenty years. 

Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. The A work on Female Scripture Biography; 
impression is strictly limited to 250 on post with an Essay, shewing what Christianity has 
4to. and 50 large paper. done for Women. By the Rev. F* A. Cox. 
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" THE PASl^OR’S FIRE-SIDE.” 
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nPHE Pastors Fire-side ip not, as its 
unassuming title should seem to 
announce, a simple rural tale, but an 
historical novel, worthy to be asso¬ 
ciated with the Tbaddeus and the Scot¬ 
tish Chiefs of it? admired author. The 
subject of the present work is happily 
chosen from a period too near the days 
of qur fathers, not to harmonize with 
our own in custom, sentiment, and lan¬ 
guage ; yet, by a rare felicity of inven¬ 
tion, it is far enough removed from our 
"<diurnal sphere of observation to lend to 
the brilliant creations of romance those 
mellow twilight tints, those solemn sha¬ 
dowy illusions, which consecrate to 
fancy and reflection the grove of a de¬ 
parted age. For the mere ground-work 
of her story, Miss Porter is indebted to 
the Memoirs of BareiTde Ripperda, that 
celebrated political adventurer—-equally 
remarkable for versatile talents, ana the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Originally a 
protestant and a republican, his first step 
to distinction was achieved in the char¬ 
acter of envoy from the States General 
to Spain.. At Madrid he abjured the 
errors of heresy, and was immediately 
invited tQ the court of Philip the Vth, 
who in recompense of certain diplomatic 
services.pcfformed at Vienna, created 
hi|n a dufep andjgt^^ee,; and with the 
Jt ***><*. voi.iv* 


office of prime minister bestowed on him 
almost supreme authority. Such trails- 
Cendant prosperity could not long be 
unalloyed. Detestable to the jealous 
nobles, suspected by the discontented 
people, he was suddenly accused, ar¬ 
rested, and imprisoned; but having de¬ 
ceived the vigilance of his guards, found 
means to escape to Barbary—where, by 
a second apostacy, he again acquired 
power and fortune, and finally closed his 
career a Bashaw and a Musulman. On 
this narrow scite of history has Miss 
Porter erected a magnificent fiction, 
which may challenge comparison with 
any other work of the same order. The 
fable 19 skilfully constructed; the interest, 
constant and progressive; the dramatis 
persons are all life and energy; the 
eccentric Wharton is well sustained; and 
the hero Louis, though, like Berkeley, 
“ endowed with every virtue under 
heaven, 0 is sufficiently a human be¬ 
ing to subdue the heart even of a critical 
reader—but it is the masterly portraiture 
of Ripperda, which gives to this work 
its decided tone of superiority, and 
would alone be sufficient to establish its 
future fame. It is not our intention to 
abridge a story so exquisitely told; but, 
to furnish a key to the following extracts, 
it may be necessary to observe*, that 
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The Pastor $ Fire-Side : by Miss Jane Porter . 

Louis, the son of Ripperda, has been day to enter on an explanation of his 
confided to the care of his maternal mission. Loots retires to his dreary 
relations, from whom he has received, chamber, and soon sinks to profound 
with the education, the principles of a repose. In the morning, he discovers a 
Briton. At the Pastor’s fire-side he is new and attractive scene on the Banks 
permitted to remain till he has completed of the Danube, and is still engaged in 
his twentieth year, a stranger to his observing the gay spectacle of the Train- 
father’s person, but impressed with eaux rolling along the ice, when he is 
idolatrous enthusiasm, for his character, suddenly interrupted by the entr&ncp of 
and ambitious of emulating him in his mysterious visitor r he wore the sftme 
talents, in enterprize, and in fame. At enveloping dress as before, and as before 
this period he is suddenly summoned shook aside the overhanging plumes of 
to attend his father : he obeys with his ha! as he advanced into the room, 
ardour; and, after a journey conducted Louis was recovered from the amazement 
with much mystery and precaution, into which his new guardian’s address 
arrives in Vienna—not, however, to be had thrown him on their first interview 
introduced to Ripperda, or even to be but be did not attempt to dispel the awe 
admitted to any mansion within that impressed by his deportment, and his 
brilliant capital—he is conveyed to a relation as the Baron de Ripperda’s 
gloomy chateau beyond the suburbs, friend ; and therefore he greeted his re- 
where he is to meet some confidential appearance with a collected, but a pro- 
friend of the Baron Ripperda, to,whom foundry respectful, demeanour, 
he has delegated the paternal authority, “ The Sieur Ignatius approached him 
arid whom Louis is taught to revet ence — 4 1 need not inquire of your health 
as the arbiter Of his future destiny. this morning; you look well and cheer- 
“ Louis started at so dismal a recep- ful, and these are signs of a constitution 
tion, so different from the cordial com- indispensable to the fulfilment of your 
forts of Morewick Hall—so different future duties.' Louis answered, with a 1 
from the social welcome of Athelstone grateful smile, that he had to thank 
manor, so widely different from the anti- Heaven for a vigorous frame, and for a 
cipated magnificence of a palace at destiny which hitherto had not afforded 
Viehna, and the hospitable greeting of him an excuse for being otherwise than 
his father's friend: he paused at the cheerful. 4 The cheerfulness of a life 
threshold"; then smiling at the effe- passed in retirement/ observed Ignatius, 
minacy of his disgust, entered light 4 being the effect of active amusements, 
of foot and of heart, saying to himself, rather than of active duties, is habit and 
4 Do I" shrink at so poor a trial of my not principle, and mu9t be remoulded 
spirit? My father has guessed the sin with stouter materials to stand the buffets 
of my‘ breeding, and thus disciplines of the world. Louis, you are called 
the spoiled boy.’—Louis might have from (he happiness of seif enjoyment to 
been weary in body and mind ; he had that of self neglect. You are called 
travelled since (he moment of his landing upon to toil for mankind.’- 1 — 4 Point out 
Without other sleep than that he had the Way, Sir,’tried Louis, 4 m a subdued 
caught by snatches in his indefatigable but earnest voice, and I trust you shall 
Vehicle; he might have been hungry, for not find me turn from it.’— 4 It is in all 
be had tasted nothing since the break of respects different from the one you have 
day—but he felt none of those wants of left—fond old age, and female par- 
nature, in hw eagerness to meet, if not tiality have hitherto smoothed your 
his father. Ins father’s representative, and path. In the midst of thip effeminacy, 
to receive from hint that father’s com- I know you iiave meditated on a manly 
mands. At length, this awful personage life, on the cafeet of feme, its tri^^mphs, , 
appears —a irian of at commanding and its crown—but between the starting- 
stature, with much majesty of deport- point and the goal there is a wide abyss 
tnent. The interview is brief,but solemn. —the imagination of visionary youth 
The stranger announces himself as the overleaps it; but, in feet, it must be 
Sieur Ignatius—but defers to the next trod with strong utnlbatied feet, with 
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w eariao —,privation, and danger.' Tbe 
eyes of Louis fleshing the brave ardours 
of his heart, gave theonly answer to tbe 
Bietw'e remarks, but it was eloquence of 
the high Expectations he had raised.— 
> Young man,’ continued his austere 
monitor, * I come to lay open this 
momentous pass to you—and opce 
entered, you are no longer your own, 
you belong to mankind, you are de¬ 
voted to labour for them, and, above 
all, to sacrifice the daintiness of a pa ca¬ 
pered body, the passions of your soul, 
the affections of your heart, to the ser¬ 
vice of the country which was that of 
your ancestors, and to which your 
father is now restored.’— 4 1 am ready, 
Sir,’ exclaimed Louis, 4 to take my post, 
be it where it may, and I trust that I 
shall maintain it as becomes my father's 
son.’— 4 At present,' replied dee Sieur, 

4 it is within these walls.—Louis looked 
aghast—the animation of hope springing 
forward to military distinction, faded 
from his countenance.: ‘ Within these 
walls—how ? What cai be done here ? 

1 believed—I thought the army.'—This 
incoherent reply was suddenly arrested 
by the steady fixure of Ignatius' eyes ; 
a pause ensued—doubly painful to Louis 
on account of the shock his expecta¬ 
tions had received, and because he had 
so weakly betrayed it. With the tint 
of shame displacing tbe paleness of dis¬ 
appointment, he stood before bi9 fa¬ 
ther’s friend, looking on tbe ground— 
at last the Sieur spoke— 4 What anny do 
you speak of?’—With increased em¬ 
barrassment, Louis repliqd, 4 The Spa¬ 
nish army; that which the Marquis 
Santa Cruz gave my uncle to under¬ 
stand was soon to march against Aus¬ 
tria, to compel the emperor to fulfil his 
broken treaties.'— 4 And to meet that 
army in tb^» lieart of the Austrian capi¬ 
tal,’ said Ignatius, 4 you thought was 
the object of your present summons.'— 
Unable to speak, from a humiliating 
consciousness of slwwrdity, Louis co¬ 
loured a deeper scarlet, and again cast 
bis eyes to the ground*—‘ No,' con¬ 
tinued tbe Sieur, 4 there are ways of 
forcing sovereigns to do. ^heif duties, 
besides that which the sword commands 
—if it will sooth youx dtsappqiqvuent 
to thiak tbot you. labour iaqi^oJ them, 
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believe what you tpish—end rest satis¬ 
fied.'— 4 1 am satisfied,' returned Louis, 
4 and ready to be confined within these 
walls, at whatever employment, and for 
whatever time, my father may choose 
dictate.'— 4 Follow me.’ ” , r 

After the formality of a solemn oatfi 
never to betray the confidence reposed 
in his fidelity, the Sieur prepares to ini¬ 
tiate his pupil into the duties of bis new 
office. r 

44 4 Now.* Louis,' said he, 4 your task 
is easy—Will is a conquering sword.’-t- 
A* he spoke, a smile played for a tac*- 
meot on Jbis stern Up—but, like a sun¬ 
beam on a dark cloud, it suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, and all was gloom again: he 
opened the escritoir, and took from the 
shelves two thick scrolls in strgnge 
characters. Louis continued iogaze op 
the face of this mysterious rojrn as be 
arranged the sheets ou the table. The 
smile which had just lit up those lurid 
features with the nameless splendors of 
mental beauty, was passed away—but 
the impression remained on his pupil's 
heart—Ignatius placed the papers beforp 
his attentive pupil—telling him they 
comprised his duty for tbe day—that be 
must copy them stroke by stroke—for 
the inaccuracy of a single curve might 
produce consequences to burthen his 
soul for ever. The Sieur then sat dowo 
to give minute instruction respecting tfie 
execution of these momentous documents 
—the task was complicated, and of a 
nature totally different from any thing 
Louis had ever practised, or coulyl 
possibly have anticipated. However hie 
cheerfully engaged in its performance; 
and his employer having seen the pre¬ 
cision of hie commencement, rose to 
withdraw.—Before he quitted tbe room, 
be turned, and said, that he supposed 4 
was hardly necessary to enjoin ., the 
propriety of always keeping that chamber 
locked, both when it was occupied god 
when it was vacant" 

Jn the progress of the story, Louis is 
called to trials of fortitude, of .endurance, 
and privation, more arduous^ and severe 
than tbe scrutiny, the } 8olitq|ie, and mys¬ 
tery, which haunt the chateau of PfaC- 
fen berg. In the following scene, which 
is subsequent to tbe disgrace of Rip- 
perda, the author exhibits the char- 
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raeteristie fadings of the father end the poison was the desertion of nyMo.^ 
eon with admirable force end pathos. 4 Hear toe, my father!’ aft last buret from 
With infinite difficulty Louis has tracked the tips of De Msotequr.—Look ia 
Ripperda’s oouree to Barbery, and at heard ia silence—-at length he rent** 

* l eng t h reaches the spot, in which he re- this answer, 4 ’Tic well, and the 4ale is 
mains concealed. But the fallen minister manrdloasly told—-but 1 have no con- 
had learnt to distrust the fidelity of his nexion with its truth nor falsehood. 7 — 
only eon, to whom he reluctantly ao- 4 Yes, my father,’ returned Louis, ‘it 
cords the favour of an interview. contains your- justification, the acquittal 

44 It was a cold welcome, bat Louis of your son, and the at o ne m e n t of your 
thought not of the words since the per- repentant sovereigns.’— 4 JVfy justification 
mission was granted. He hastened is here 1’ exclaimed the Dufas* proudly 
through the Arcades to a large curtained striking his breast, and starting from bin 
doer. Martini drew it back, aid Louis seat—* and for atonement, Heaven and 
beheld the honoured object of his long earth cannot atone for my injuries—tell 
and filial pilgrimage. The Duke was your queen, that William de Rapperda 
Standing with his back to him, rending n was not born to quail to any man—nor 
scroll of paper. Nothing that was not to hold bis hoftours by flattery to a 
lmreiy the sen was then in his labouring woman. I served the country of my 
heart, and he wee advancing to throw ancestors for <its own sake, neither in 
himself at his father’s feet, when Martini homage to her nor to the king. 1 de¬ 
spoke— 4 My Lord, the Marquis de voted myself to the peace and prosperity 
Montemar.' Ripperda turned his head, of the world -"but they rejected peace, 
* Let him wait my leisureand looking and they shall find a sword. All have 
On the paper again, sternly resumed his spurned me! I am thrust out of Europe 
reading. Louis stood. The face of —and when- I hare found a land, of 
deadly paleness, the eye’s vivid flash, refuge, they would ensnare me to return 
end the deep emaciated lines furrowed —and T will return—return with deso- 
with every trace of the burning volcano lation and death—for Christendom, un- 
ttrithin, filled him with a dismay even grateful Christendom, has sinned beyond 
more terrible than the fierce estrange- my wish to pardon.’— 4 How am I to 
meat this reception announced. Bntit comprehend you* my father t’— 4 You 
tare* only for a moment that his astound- cannot comprehend me—I would no be 
*d faculties were transfixed by the dire- comprehended by a Spaniard—you 
ful apprehension, he was his father still were once-my 9 on—and you have satis- 
-‘-his noble, injured, suffering father— fled me you s meant to be loyal to me— 
and rushing forward, he flung himself but you catmdtvserve two masters.’— 
on his knees before him, attd covered ‘ What master wotikj-oppose my serving 
his face in- bis robe, for the hand be my father? If you mean the King of 
would have grasped was withheld. Spain, your own inexpignMe honour 
Rfyperthft breast was locked.— 4 What would not raise an arm against him, anti 
is it you- require of me,’ said he —* The he will not, cannot* prevent me dedicatv- 
mifcien of two queens must have some mg my hfe to yoo.’— 4 My honour, 
reason ibt bending thus low to the man, Louis !—CkrMau knights have honour, 
the one hak d ish o n oured, and the other the King of Spain has hooour, his win- 
betrayed.’—Louis looked upon that isters and those of Austria have a 
Implacable coduten.ance—he attempted thousand honours; but where were tb+y 
to speak, but no sound obeyed— be all, when my incsTpugnabte honour yds 
strug g l e d . for hfa father’s hand, and calumniated and betrayed where , when 
Wr un g it to bis heart. ' Rippetda stood the man they duTSt not bring to an o^eh 
fetid anti co llec ted . * What would you trial was committed to the dungeons of 
yet seek of me ? * $ have no longer fame, the Inquisition, to be silfently andso- 
nor tidies, nor power to bestow—these curdy murdered 1 P 
tirere yOnridots, deny it not-i-they Were Loots uttempte to Combat and to 
my own—I found their food ashes, but Soften these vindictive feelings, but he 
the drought that turned my blood t* ustilligoorent Of his father’* abject 
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u Ripperde walked several times up 
sad down the-apartment; several times 
he glanced saspideusly toward his sod, 
and stopped opposite to him, as if he 
were going <*> apart; then turned away, 
and resumed bis perturbed pace—a oon~ 
•uming impatience inflamed every fea¬ 
ture—and once or twice betook out his 
watch, and looking at it muttered to 
hw—If* At last, abruptly drawing near 
bis soov ha snatched the cross of the 
Amaranth, and scomfeUy exclaimed, 
6 If you would belong to me, forswear 
all of which this ie the emblem/— Louis 
was dumb: the Duke resumed with wild 
solemnity—* One night in the Alcazar, 
whew mf gaolers had left me no other 
light then my injuries, I bethought me 
who raised those waUe—In the black 
darkness of my prison I saw a host— 
they who fell in the passes of Grenada— 
and from that hour the sou! of A ben 
HoSoeya passed into my heart—Yon is 


my ensign.’—He pointed te e mmmt 
on a standard in a k corner of the 
room—Louis still gazed on him with¬ 
out speaking—but the apprehension of 
his mind was in his looks— 4 Do not 
mistake me/ rejoined the Duke—“my 
injuries have not made me mad, but 
they have driven me to a desperation 
that will prove you to the hearts-Are 
you now willing to go where I shall gd, 
to lodge where I shall lodge—shall my 
God be your God, and my enemies your 
enemies—or am I cast out like Ismael 
to find my revenge on those who mock 
me alone/ ” 

These extracts sufficiently convey an 
eologium of the work—but we oannot 
dismiss it without observing, that it will 
he tittle to the credit of that reader who 
dees not derive something more than 
mere amusement from the perusal of these 
interesting volumes. 


VISIT TO PETRARCH’S VILLA. 

rra« in* Nev MoBtlrtt 


B ETWEEN the Eoganean Hills, a 
few leagues from Padua, is situated 
the village of Angus* where travellers 
continue to rmt the residence of Pe¬ 
trarch to this very day. A more beauti¬ 
ful country than ibis could scarcely be 
found in Italy* where Nature has been so 
universally profuse of her bounty. The 
Uds are every where covered with vines, 
corn, and fruit-trees. A romantic lake 
and a fine stream cool the air, which is 
otherwise very pore and salubrious. Fish 
and fowl abound in theee parts, and the 
mountains, which am lost in the distance, 
present views of the most picturesque 
character. Hera Petrarch, after a turbu¬ 
lent life, divided between business, love, 
and study, resolved te seek repose, and 
tn devote, himself solely to the enjoy¬ 
ment of books and the bean ties of nature. 
The favour of the Prince of Carrera, the 
then ruler of Padua, and the property 
which he had honourably acquired, as¬ 
sured to him an old age free from the 
cares of life. There was nothing, there¬ 
fore, to prevent the execution of bis de¬ 
sign, and during his residence near the 


cathedral, at Padua, he had a convenient 
villa at Arqua, in the most beautiful situ¬ 
ation that be could select^ not far from 
what is called the Gastello, This bouse 
is still standing, and in tolerable preser¬ 
vation. It is simple, but yet worthy of 
a man of fortune and a lover of the arts: 
it consists of an entrance hall, a saloon, 
five rooms of different dimensions, and • 
the offices usually attached to such a 
habitation. The doer is in the rustic 
style ; the hall is painted, and represents 
the triumphs celebrated by . the poet A 
back door opposite to the entrance leads 
into the garden and to the neighbouring 
hills. On the left, a passage conducts to 
the Room of the Vtiwns* as it is called, 
and the latter to the saloon, which is 
adorned with paintings of various mytho¬ 
logical subjects, from the charming pas¬ 
torals of the founder. A broad flight of 
stone steps leads out of this saloon into 
the court-yard ; it is Covered at the top 
with,a small portico, supported by pil¬ 
lars—*an accessory frequently met with 
in Italian villages. Adjoining to the 
salpon there is another room, the chim • 
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uey-pieoe of which is painted in a varie¬ 
gated manner, and where foreigners of 
all nations have inrcribed their names. 
Tn a contiguous closet is preserved an 
embalmed cat, which was Petrarch s con¬ 
stant companion: she is kept is a glazed 
niche, and is likely to furnish travellers 
for a long time to come with an evidence 
of the great poet’s attachment to her. 
Petrarch enjoyed but four years the 
wished-for repose in this villa : he was 
one morning found dead in his cabinet, 
before his writing-desk: an apoplexy 
bad surprized him during the night in 
the midst of his studies. His death 
Was deeply regretted by all the friends 
of the fine arts. The Prince of Carrara, 
who had always entertained a high 
esteem for him, repaired with his whole 
codrt to Arqua, to attend his funeral; 
find his example was followed by the 
nobility, the military officers, the clergy, 
and the university. Sixteen doctors of 
laws, in their appropriate habits, carried 
the bier, which was covered with cloth 
of gold, enriched with ermine. The 
procession moved from Petrarch’s house 
to the parochial church of the village, 
where Bonaventura di^Peraga delivered 
an oration upon the celebrated writer ; 
and after the funeral service, his remains 
were deposited, agreeably to his last will, 
in the chapel of the Madonna, which he 
had founded. His chief heir, Francesco 
di Borsano, caused a marble monument 
to be erected to him near the church, 
with the following inscription, from the 
pen of Petrarch himself:— 

Frigida Fraacisci lapis hie tegit ossa Pe- 
trarc®: . t 

Suscipe, Virgo parens, ammam! sate > ir- 
gine, parce, 

Fessaque jam terns cceli reqniesoat in arc©. 

MCCCLXX1V, xviii Julii. 

Besides tl»e above, there are two other 
inscriptions on this monument. Paolo 
Valdezocco, a subsequent proprietor of 
Petrarch’s villa, caused a brass effigy of 
the poet to be placed upon it, with a new 
inscription. This effigy was afterwards 
mutilated by a mischievous soldier, and 
at a later period the tomb itself was 
broken open by some villains, who car¬ 
ried off part of the bones which it con* 
tainod. The plu nderers, ho wever, wefe 
r.aken and executed, in 153$. Of this 


transaction Tommasioi baa given fe cir¬ 
cumstantial history in his Pctrcurchu He - 
divivue. Patav. 1601. 4to. 

Petrarch’s chair, and a half-decayed 
chest are also preserved as well as his 
cat, in this villa : both would have been 
completely destroyed long since, from 
the desire of travellers to possess a piece 
of them as a curiosity, for which reason 
it was found necessary to secure them by 
a grating from farther injury. Soon after 
the death of the poet, indeed, such was 
the veneration testified by travellers for 
this his last abode, that the walls were 
covered with names and sentiments in 
prose and verse. To give a better direc¬ 
tion to this roqnia, the owners of the 
house provided an Album, iu which 
strangers might express their feelings on 
visiting the habitation of Petrarch. This 
book was unfortunately lost; it must 
have contained a great number of re¬ 
markable names and effusions. In 1787 
a new Album was procured for the use 
of travellers ; it is called II Codice di 
Arqua. That it might not wholly expe¬ 
rience the fate of the former Codice , Bet- 
toni, the bookseller, extracted the best 
pieces that it contains, and published 
them in 1810, id a neat Octavo volume. 
The whole of those compositions, to be 
sure, are upon one and the same subject, 
namely, praise of Petrarch, and venera¬ 
tion for this his last abode: but die feed¬ 
ings of the writers are so variously ex¬ 
pressed, that the whole volume may be 
read through with pleasure. Some of 
them, indeed, possess considerable poetic 
merit. Those* by English and Germ* 
travellers are but few* mod unworthy of 
notice: the French are more Btunerctes, 
and of a better order ; att the others are 
io Latin or Italian, and by Italian‘travel¬ 
lers. It is these last that give value to 
the collection ; and it is but natural that 
the pruises of the celebrated poet should 
be more worthily expressed by bis own 
countrymen thad by strangers. * The Ad- 
. bum has the following title— 

To cbe devoto al sacro albergo arrivl, 

Of e a'aggim aacor foabib immortal© 

Di chi uu di vi depose il corpo frale, 

1A patria, il nome, li send tooi qui scrivi. 

In Arena, Anno MOCCLXXXVI.,della 
Jttorte del Fetrarca, CCCCXIV. 

- This Codex has existed too Short h 
tithe for us to bxpect ‘ranch thit is very 
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CTo l l q i l from it, but at the end of two Petrarch's house devolved, after his 
or three centuries it will certainly pre- decease, to Francesco di Borsano, who 
sent a collection, interesting in various as 1 hare already observed, was the prin- 
respects. Is it not to be wished that cipal heir. In the 17th century it was 
similar books were kept near the graves the property of the family of Gabrieili ; 
of the great men of other countries? They in the 18tb, of the Dottori; and the 
would contain a permanent eulogy of present proprietor is Mr. Joseph Bernardi, 
their merits, and certainly form a raonu- of Modena. J. B. Depping. 

meat as remarkable as a statue or a [New MoruMag. FebAHlTJ 

tomb-stone.. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Pron tla European Magazioe. 


^M ^HE sudden revolution produced in sovereignty of these islands was inaue 
the customs of the natives of the by the king, reserving, however, freedom 
Sandwich islands, from their intercourse in all matters of religion, internal gov* 
with the Europeans, gives a peculiar ernment,and domestic economy. Tam* 
interest to any, recent accounts of them, aahmaab, after various successes, had, in 
from which we may. be enabled to trace 18K)reduced all the islands in this group 
the progress of society in one of its ear- under his dominions, except Atooi and 
ljest stages. These islands, from their Onehooi. 

situation, midway between the conti- Scarcely thirty years have elapsed 
.seuts of Asia and America, the fertility since the period of the discovery of these 
of their soil, and the natural talents and islands ; and we already find a chief who 
industry of the natives, are rendered by has made rapid progress towards civili- 
far the most interesting of the recent zation, and who on all occasions has 
discoveries in the PaciHc ocean, and so availed himself of every opportunity of 
were considered by Captain Cook. intercourse with the Europeans,surroun- 
When Captain Cook, in 1778, dis- ded by artificers, with guards, regularly 
covered the Saodwicb islands, Tereoboo trained to the use of fire arms, and a 
was King of Owhyhee; Tetcree, of navy of 60 sail of decked vessels, buik 
Moratai; and Pedeoranne, of Wahoo, on the island; almost every vessel that 
and the islands to the leeward. Ta* navigates the Pacific, finds shelter, pro- 
maahmaah, the present king, is known visious, or trade in his harbour. Much 
in Cook's Voyage under the name of is to be ascribed to the natural ingenuity 
Maiharmaiha, and was present at the and unwearied industry of the inbabi- 
death of that illustrious navigator: he tants; but added to this, they have re* 
was only brother to Tereoboo. ceived all the benefits which are con- 

From the departure of the Resolution ferred on rising communities, by the 
till the year 1787, no ship visited these appearance of their chief Tamaahmaab. 
islands. In 1788, Captain Douglas, in “ one of those great men who go before 
the Iphiginia, touched at Owhyhee. their age." 

Tamaahm&ah at this time having ob- The death of Captain Cook, and the 
mined the assistance of Boyd, a ship frequent murders by the patives, of the 
carpenter, built a smell tender, and it subsequent navigators, gave such ideas 
was at this period that Young and Davis, of the savage nature of the inhabitants, 
the persons subsequently noticed, be- that for many years few ships ventured 
came resident at Owhyhee. After the to touch there. But since the present 
arrival of Captain Vancouver, the king, chief has established his power, his con* 
with the j assistance of the ship's carpen- duct has deeo marked with such justice, 
teis, conetrupted his.first decked vessel; that strangers are as safe in his port? a* 
and in order to enspre, the good.yvill of in those of any other nation. He 
the. Eagljab* 4 formal surrender of the known in this country, from the accounts 
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of Turnbull, Liaiaaski, and Langsdorf, never healed singe amputation) might be 
and muck interest has been excited re- cured, be was tempted to abandon bin 
specting him; but none of these navi- possesions, nod leave bis situation of 
gators ever saw him. From a volume ease, tor one which in his helpless situs* 
recently published, “ A Voyage round (ion must at least be pcecarions. On 
the World, by Archibald Campbell/ 1 applying to Taamahauudi for ptrmis- 
we have some further account of siou to depart, he said, u if his beUy told 
Tamaahmaah, and from one who, by him to go he was at liberty to do so, 1 ’ 
residing with him, bad every opportunity sendiog by him his compliments to 
of personal observation. Campbell King George; expressing, however, 
was a native of a village near Gla.4gow, much astonishment at hearing, that 
and having escaped from an English Campbell, together with many thou- 
man of war, entered himself on board an sands of others, his subjects, had never 
lndiaman. Whilst at Canton, be was seen their sovereign. By the captain of 
enticed from his ship by the commander the ship he sent a present to the king, 
of an American vessel, bound to the of a feather cloak, accompanied by a 
north-west coast of America, on which letter, which he dictated, reminding him 
coast the vessel was afterwards wrecked, of Captain Vancouver's promise of 
Before they readied Kadiak, his feet sending a Man of War, and regretting 
becoming mortified from the extreme that the distance preven t ed his assisting 
cold, were both amputated at Kodiak, him in his wars. From Wahoo, Catnp- 
by a Russian surgeon ; here he remained bell went to Rio Janeiro,*and after a 
some time, employed to teach the children residence there of two years returned to 
of the natives English. In the hope, Scotland. On his return he procured 
however, of meeting with an American admission to the infirmary at Edinburgh ; 
vessel at the Saodwich islands, in which but was at length discharged as incura- 
he might return home, he was induced We. He was noticed by Mr. Smith on 
to leave Kodink, in the Neva (the ship board one of tha steam boats on the 
commanded by Captain Lisianski, in Clyde, playing on tbe violin for the 
Captain Krusenstem’s expedition.) From amusement of tbe steerage passengers. 
Kodiak they proceeded to the island of Mr. Smith took him home, and, struck 
Wahoo, being the one of the Sandwich with the intelligent manner and* the . 
islands now chosen by Tamaahraaah for interesting nature of tbe incidents he 
bis residence. Campbell’s appearance related, was induced to become the 
having excited the compassion of the editor of his narration, and to publish it 
queen, he was invited to reside in her for his beneiit. “ Few M (says Mr. 
house, and being recommooded by the Smith) “ in the same situations of life, 
Russian captain to the king, was em- are possessed of more intelligence or 
ployed as a sail-maker in the royal information, and with the advantages 
arsenal. After remaining in the king’s common to his countrymen, he seem 
establishment for several months, he to have neglected no means of improve* 
removed to the house of Isaac Davis, a meat.” The greater portion of this 
Welchman, who had been-on the island book is occupied in a narrative of what 
about 20 years. Soon afterwards a tract occurred during Campbell's stay at the 
of land of about 60 acres, on which 15 Sandwich islands, ana a description of 
families resided, was granted to him by them and of tbe manners of the inhabi* 
the king. After having overhauled ail tents. This is by far tbe most interest- 
the sails of the fleet, he managed to con- iog, and we Shall conclude by a few 
struct a loom, and began to weave sail extracts from that part of it. 
doth, and being by trade a weaver, he 1 

succeeded in making some before he 1 a Tbe king’s residence i$ built dow 
quitted the island. But in July 1810, ou the shore, and » distinguished by tho 
a South Sea Whaler, bound for England, British colours, and a battery of Id gtms 
having touched there, the desire of re- belonging to his ship, the* ** LHty Biid^ 
visittog his native country, and tbe then unrigged in the harbour; there 
hopes chat his wounds, (which had Was also a guard-hottea add poualat nw- 
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g%ninft, and two extensive store-hoaxes, 
batk of stone, for the reception of 
Eoropua goods. His mode of life is 
very simple, breakfasting at eight, din¬ 
ing at boob, and trapping at sun-set His 
principal chiefs are always about his 
person. On concluding his meal he 
drinks half a glass of nun, but the bot¬ 
tle fa immediately taken away, the liqoor 
being interdicted to the guests. At one 
period, it is said, he was much addieted 
to the nseof spirits, bat foreseeing the 
benefnl effects arising from indulging in 
their use, he made a resolution to ab¬ 
stain from them, and which he has since 
religiously maintained. The greatest 
respect is paid to his person by all; even 
when his meat and drink passes by, his 
subjects uncover themselves, and stoop 
down by way of rev e re n ce. The white 
people, however, on the island, are not 
required to pay these honours. Davis 
and Young, the two persons before 
noticed, are numb favoured by the king, 
and are raised to the rank of chiefs, and 
have extensive grants of fend. The lands 
are in the highest state of cultivation. 
The island of Wahoo, though only 
secondary in sire, is one of the most im- 
on aoeoant of its fartiKty,* and 
it possesses the only secure 
harboor to be met with in the group. 
During the thirteen months Campbell 
was at Wahoo, about 12 ships touched 
there. The navy in 1809, was about 
60 vessels; these were then all hauled on 
shore, and preserved with great care, it 
being time of peace; they wereohiefiy 
•loops and schooners under 40 tons, 
built by native carpenters under the di¬ 
rection of Boyd. The “ Lilly Bird,” 
fa hotrever about 200 tons; but this 
vessel was bought from the Americans. 
Indian oorn and many garden vegetables 
are cultivated with success; and in a 
short time the breed of cattle, horses, and 
sheep, left there by Captain Vancouver, 
will oe abundant. The king has several 
horses, and is fond of riding. Many in¬ 
dividuals have large flocks of sheep; 
and in some of the large islands there 
are considerable herds of wild cattle. 
The chiefs are proprietors of the soil, 
and let the land in small farms to the 
lower order* who pay rent in kind; the 
t Jfaf.Jfag.Vel. I. . 


chiefs pay a rent and other subsidies to 
the sovereign. There were at Wahoo 
at one time during Campbell’s stay, 
about 60 whites, chiefly English, left 
by American vessels; several amongst 
them were convicts who had escaped 
from New South Wales. Many induce¬ 
ments are held out to sailors to remain ; 
if they conduct themselves with pro¬ 
priety, they rank as chiefs, and are at all 
events certain of being maintained, as 
the chiefs are always anxious to have 
white men about them. Many artificers 
are in the king’s employ; all fast are 
industrious are well rewarded by him ; 
many, however, are idle and dissolute, 
particularly the convicts; the latter have 
introduced distillation into the island, and 
give themselves up to drinking. Davis, 
a Welchman, who was very industrious, 
so pozzled the natives that they could 
ooly account for his singularity, by 
supposing him one of their own coun¬ 
trymen, who had gone to Cahiete, or 
England, and after his death had re¬ 
turned to his native land. Most of tho 
whites have married native women, by 
whom they have families, hut no atten¬ 
tion fa paid by them to their education 
or religious instruction. The chiefs 
about the king have each a separate 
office assigned to them, as treasurer, &c. 
The king is entirely absolute. 

44 Though the people are under the 
dominion of some chief, for whom they 
work or cultivate the ground, and by 
whom they are supported in old age, 
they are by no means to be considered 
as staves attached to the soil, but are 
at liberty to change masters when they 
think fit. The principal duty of the 
executive is entrusted to the priests, and 
by them the revenue is collected and 
the laws enforced. They believe in a 
future state, when they wiU be rewarded 
or punished for their conduct in this 
world. There were no missionaries on 
the islands. . 

44 The use of ava is now giving way 
to that of ardent spirits; they are very 
fond of smoking tobacco, which grows 
in great abundance. Many of the na¬ 
tives who are employed as carpenters, 
coopers, blacksmiths, and tailors, do 
their work as skilfully as Europeans ^ 
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and at the king's forge nouebut actives Campbell tbs king s e em ed about 60, 
were employed. AU dealings are con- stoat and well ^ade ; the axprosrioawf 
ducted by barter ; they know, however. liis couatew .*ce agreeable; mild apd 
the value of dollars, and take them in afiable in hi* manners, and appeased to* 
exchange; but these are rarely brought possess great warmth of fari n g/ and* 
out again into circulation; vessels are though a conqueror* is very pophlarr 
suppi* d with fresh provisions, live stook, amongst his subjects; he has amassed* 
•’,and other articles of outfit, riving by trade a considerable store of. goods* 
to return, fire arms aod all other Euro- and treasure in dollars. He. onoo u r agau 
pean articles. Sandal wood, pearls and his su bj e cts to make voyages in the/ 
mother of pearl, the produce of those ships which touch at the island, and* 
islands, are frequently purchased for the many law beea to China, and even .to 
China market. It is probable that the the United Stales, and has amongst the 
Russians will, in future, derive from natives many good sailors. His resi¬ 
lience the principal supplies for their deuce was built in the European style, 
settlements on the Fox islands and He had two wives, and was about to 
north-west coast of America, and even take a third.” 

Kamschatka. Whilst the author was We shall co nc lude our extracts from 
with the Russians, it seems it was in this book, with the following daacrip-* 
contemplation to establish a settlement at tion of the author’s journey to take 
one of these islands, though this project possession of his form: “ We passed by 
tvas afterwards abandoned, and it is foot-paths winding through an. extent, 
obvious that at no very distant period, sive and fertile plain, the whole of which 
these islands must become objects of is in the highest state of cultivation.; 
great importance to America. Provis- every stream ww carefully embaohedto 
ions, from the frequent arrival of ships, supply water foe tbs taro beds; wh ss s 
are not cheap. there was no water, the land was under 

“There is no regular armed forest crop* of yamsand.sweetpotaloss; the 
except about fifty men of the guard, roads and numerous houses jur* s h a d e d * 
who constantly do duty about the king’s by cooot out trees,*and thoeidss of the 
residence: twenty mounting guard eaoh mountains covered with wood* to a 
day, armed with muskets and bayonets; great height; we halted two .or. three 
in their exercises, rapidity is more re- times, and were treated by the natives 
garded than precision. All the natives with the utmost hospitably* Fifteen 
are trained to arms, and are bound to persons with their fomiliee /muted on my 
attend the king’s person in his wars, farm, and they cultivated the ground as. 
Although he is anxious to induce white my servants; there were three houses on 
people to remain, no encouragement is the property, but I found it move agraaa- 
giveo ip deserters; nor are those who ble to live with one of my neighhoufs,for 
wish to depart detained. In 1809, says get what I wanted from my own land.”. 


STRICTURES ON NEELE’S POEMS. 
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# HPH AT our young men should amuse the sailor, the hard fare, and difficult 
-*■ their vacant hours with poetry none operations of the soldier. He never 
can refuse; but, from the subjects on knew sickness; bnt if the plague of 
which they display the powers of their Marseilles or of Athens strikes him *s 
imagination, it might be thought that the a pathetic subject he turns to a few* 
present was a day of mere yielancholy, or authors, makes himself master of the 
ofabsolhtedismals. Fashion leads them; principal facts, and his harp is inline- 
and oftbisweeoanplain. Many a young diktely tuned to woe. 1 

gentleman who never knew what it was We do not mean to deny the syra- 
to sleep out of his own bed, indulges pathetic power of foe poetical mind, 
his fancy in depicting the distresses of Genius is not confined to one view of a 
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subject, nor to the description of that 
only which has passed under observation. 
Genius personates as well as personifies, 
at pleasure ; and feels as wel 1 as person¬ 
ates, sometimes powerfully. But this 
requires caution ; for it may be strongly 
suspected, that over-exertion of the 
mental faculties, sympathy among them, 
may occasionally induce disease. It is 
well known, that, after the conclusion of 
his Clarissa, Richardson could hardly 
stand without the assistance of his cane, 
which he concealed with one hand under 
hiscoat. His sympathy with imaginary 
distress had affected his nervous system, 
which realized it to strongly. 

We are unwilling to allude to Kirk 
White, as an instance of the same power, 
but are not unwilling to caution the 
poetical youth of our day, generally 
against following the fashion too far. If 
they will not take advice from experi¬ 
enced but confessedly, in this respect 
unfashionable critics, they must take 
the consequences, we have discharged 
our duty. 

Mr. Neele, who is a young gentleman 
of great promise, has comprized in his 
first book, an Ode to Time,—to Hope, 
—to Memory,—to Horror,—to Despair, 
—to the Moon. What possible scenes 
of horror can float before his eyes, ex¬ 
ceeds our surmise ;—and as to Despair 
—leave that to worn-out age, and per¬ 
ishing inability: here it must be the 
work of imagination alone. 

With Time a young man has as much 
to do as an elder one; with Hope much 
more. We insert as a specimen of Mr. 
N’s. poetical powers the first of these Odes. 
It speaks, at once, to the heart, and is 
creditable to his abilities. 

ODE TO TIME. 

IfKtMtUe King! thy sway 
Is fix’d on firm bnt cruel might; 

It rolls indeed the radiant day, 

Bvtsinkslt soon in deepest night % 

It bids the little flow’rrt spring. 

But while it waves its elfin wing, 

Its fleeting glories go; 
fit suffers hope to dance a while, 

Naming the fondling’s fatal mile, 

That tears may taster flow: 

And only bids iWr heanty bloom. 

At last to blast it in the tomb. i 

II. 1 

Tyrant! be changes every scene. 

While he himself remains the some; 

°«Row** ■»*Rey thepcem- 

And cold and chee.nl en the flame. 


With arrow keeo he pierces all, 

Nor stays to see the sufferer fall, 

But wings his way alone : 

Oft too he questions fierce and high. 

And while we pause to make reply, 

Th«* visitor is flow n : 

We only mark the change he brings, 

And hear Uie rushing of his wings. 

III. 

Oh ! he lias many borne away, 

Who seemed not meant to go so soon, 

W ho might have hop'd for closing day. 

But fell before th’ approach of noon. 
Scares had their fame been whisper'd round 
Before its shrill and mournful sound 
Was whistling o’er their tomb: 

Scarce did the laurel ’gin to grow 
Around each early honoured brow, 

Before its grateful bloom 
Was changedto cypress sear and brown, 
Whose garlands mock the head they crown. 

IV. 

Some linger on forlorn, till life 
Becomes a load they long to leave; 

The aged finds its folly rife, 

That flatters only to deceive. 

The tree beneath whose cooling shade 
His youthful limbs were blithely laid. 

Sinks with the weight of years : 

The friends he lov’d, the tales he told, 

The very fields are growing old, 

And cheerless all appears ; 

While he himself is fading fast, f 
And death (deliverer !) comes at last. 

V. 

A few more lays be sung and o’er. 

The band is cold, the narp unstrung ; 

The band that swept shall sweep no more. 

The harp that rang no more be rung. 

The sun that warm’d the minstrel’s heart, 

And kindied fervour would impart, 

Then gleams upon his sod ; 

The breeze that us’d around him wave, 
Shakes the lorn thistle o’er his grave, 

But cannot wake the clod: 

Tir’d nature nestles in the shrond, 

Tho’ requiem winds are piping loud. 

From among 1 the minor poems, we 
select one, the turn of which is pretty 
enough. 

LOVE OF FAME. 

• ■ r 

Why do we love thee, Fame ? thou art not 
tweet, 

If tweetoem dwell with softaem and repose* 
Thou art notfatr, if beauty be replete . 

With peace and tendernem, and ease from 


Thou art not faithful, for thy power and 
To-fierce extremes the maddening votary 

ttllfi 

And oft the winds that abaald his bliss pro¬ 
claim* 

Swell but the chorus of his funeral dirge: 
Yet we do love thee—love thee till the blood 
Wasted for thee, forsakes the heart, thy 
shrine: 

Till happiness h past, and toil withstood. 

And life itself pour’d idly forth—for thine • 
Is that mysterious witchery that beguiles 
! soul It stabs, and murders while it smiles. 

[Fei. 1817.] 
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Pi ora ib« New Monthly Miptint. 

I N considering this subject I shall not went. Some men of deep learning and 
designedly introduce any remarks on fine taste have strong paarioos, which 
the fine arts, nor yet on what is termed often are so much indulged, that they do 
“ philosophical criticism,” but confine not see, or will not acknowledge, the 
myself solely to that which respects liter* real merits of an author. But a jugt 
ature, and shall first mention the oeoes- and candid critic will deliberately ezam- 
sary mental qualifications of a literary ioe the whole contents of the publication 
critic, then very briefly show how the be reviews, and readily point out excei- 
works of an author ought to be reviewed, leocies as well as defects, 
and, lastly, point out some of the prin- With respect to the proper manner of 
cipal uses of Literary criticism. , reviewing books in order to do justice to 

To be a proper critic on new publics- authors and the public, their contents 
tionsin modern times, requires, .1- An should be considered, 1st, In an impar* 
extensive knowledge of books. Besides tud and explicit manner. Only truth 
being well acquainted with the standard and justice should guide a periodical 
old books, a critical censor ought to be critic, and not the least partiality ought 
well read in those which have been pub- to be shown to a writer or account of 
lished within the last thirty years, and his rank, his riches, or former productions, 
especially such of them as are on the sub- nor yet for his honorary title. No work 
ject which he is reviewing. For this ought to be condemned by wholesale ; 
purpose his memory roust be good, and and literary censors when they disap- 
either his own library should be large, or prove of any part of a publication, should 
he should have access to some library explicitly asaigo their reasons for so doing, 
which is so .—% Skill in languages. Many have thought that every important 
Such as are appointed to review books article ought to have the reviewer’s 
written either wholly or in part, in the name affixed. 1 have considered this 
living or ; dead languages, must have a subject for many yean, and, notwith- 
grammatical knowledge of them. Much standing all the outcry of disappointed 
skill in mathematics is also neoessary in authors against anonymous critics, 1 think 
those who .take that department in a lit- it is best to be so ; because, if the name 
erary journal, as well as an acquaintance appeared, then authors, whose works 
with medicine, in such as have that part were censured, or not praised, might 
assigned them ; and in every department have a grudge against the reviewer, and 
a critical knowledge of the English lan- perhaps would injure or put him to trou- 
guage is indispensable.—3. A habit of ble. On the other hand, a needy or cov- 
dose and correct thinking. Without etous critic might be tempted no praise 
this, even recondite learning and exten- the works of a rich author in hopes of 
sive reading will not be sufficient; but some reward. In short, I am apprebeo- 
when the subject, passing under review, sive that if the review of no important 
is surveyed in all points of view, and the publications appeared without the critic’s 
thinking upon it close, correct, and dis- name, we might after a time have no re¬ 
criminative, it is not always necessary view at alL —% In a concise and salis- 
that the reviewer should be a profound factory way. Whatever may be pleaded 
scholar.. As to aew theological publica- for the present long and circumlocutory 
tions, a critical censor of that department manner of reviewing books, I humbly 
should not only be well acquainted with conceive it is a bad one, as it respects the 
the Bible and ecclesiastical history, but readers. They ought to be speedily 
know all the peculiarities of doctrinal brought acquainted with what the new 
and experimental divinity, and be of a publication contains, in as few words as 
candid disposition, without any sectarian may be proper, according to the size of 
bias,—4. A cool and discriminate jitdg- the work. But instead of this, very fire- 
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queutly the introduction to a very impor- thor, much less are those who have only 
tant publication is as long as the whole a smattering of learning. He who pre¬ 
review of it ought to be, and often has pares for the press, besides a competent 
many irrelevant remarks in it The table Knowledge of the subject on which he 
of contents ought always to be copied, writes, should understand the rules of 
bat is often omitted, and the book some- composition, have a taste for good laif- 
times reviewed in such a desultory way, gunge, and be accustomed to compose, 
that even- a very judicious reader is quite Now as nothing is more likely to deter 
at a loss to form any correct idea of it unqualified persons from writing than a 
Besides this, such a tedious way of re- fear of being exposed by the critics, 
viewing takes up samuch room, that very therefore periodical criticism is highly 
few standard publications can pass under useful; indeed, this is become quite ne- 
review in a month ; and some are near cessary since the liberty of the press has 
two years after publication before they been so extensive in Great Britain, be¬ 
ars reviewed.—Lastly, In a tivdy and cause these literary journals are now al* 
m ter taming manner. On grave sub* most the only public means of curbing 
jocts, no doubt the review of them should the abuse of it.—5. It admonishes accre- 
be grave, but others ought not to be dull. dsUd authors to continue to write weU. It 
When interspersed with short appropri* is to be lamented that some authors of 
ate anecdotes, or striking quotations, they note, who have formerly used good lan- 
are rendered morepleasing; and strokes guage, have afterwards become rather 
of humour are sometimes very agreeable careless ; if, therefore, such inattention 
when they are not personal and malicious. were not to be reproved by reviewers, 
As to the standard of literary criticism, we should soon degenerate. Some indeed 
it is certain that no one author in any affect to despise verbal criticism ; but as 
language, antient or modern, Can be said words represent ideas of the most impor- 
to be an infallible criterion. But Dr. tant things, every judicious person must 
Knox expresses himself very well on this know that a proper choice and arrange- 
subject in the following words: “ What, meet of them is of great consequence, 
then, it will be asked, is criticism to be All authors should also consider that a 
left forever fogue and indeterminate, and correct, Rowing, and elegant style, is 
is there no standard t” I answer, that much more likely to be useful in com- 
tbe fe el i ngs of the majority of men of municating knowledge, than that which 
taste, coinciding for a number of years in is defective. It is true, indeed, that re- 
giving approbation to the best of authors, viewers are sometimes splenetic and fas- 
constitnte a standard sufficiently certain tidious in their remarks on the diction of 
and uniform. And indeed it is totally a writer, yet all but conceited authors may 
impossible to fk upon any writer, how- make a good use of their strictures. Lib- 
ever celebrated, as a general standard ; eral criticisms are therefore useful to 
not only because that writer has bis humble writers, which occasioned a liv- 
faults, but because he cannot equally ing author thus to write in his preface : 
excel in every species of composition. ** Every good-tempered critic* is my 
But those literary works which have friend ; and as T wish to be improved, i 
pleased the greater part of literary per- rather invite than deprecate criticism.*— 
sons for a number of years, will most 3. It saves readers time, trouble , and 
likely please others after them ; and as erpence . Very few readers can fully 
to differences of opinion, they are only judge for themselves, and, if capable, 
the irregularities which attend every thing modern standard books are so dear, that 
sublunary, and do not invalidate the just- readers wish to consult a literary journal 
ness of the general decision. before they make a purchase. Title- 

Let us now point out some of the chief pages have become of late years so cla¬ 
uses of literary criticism to the republic ceiving that nothing decisive is to be 
of letters, and to scholars in particular:— concluded from them’; it is, therefore, 
1. It deters some bad writers from pub- truly desirable to be able to consult a re- 
lisking. Every learned person is not view. But perhaps Borne will say that 
necessarily qualified to become an au- reviewers are connected with certain 
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puMnfaiag • beoknlkrv, and therefore 
praise such books at they publish, wheth¬ 
er good or bad. However this may be, 
it is certetn that their productions may 
be made urn of in some measure to guide 
ia the choice of books.—Lastly, Critic 
cimtu spread tk* farm make rt and ekf- 
fme knowledge. If it were not for peri¬ 
odical literary journals the works of au¬ 
thors could not be very extensively 
known, and literature would be confined 
to bal few, comparatively speaking. Bat 
now, besides their renew of elaborate 
treatises in varioos arte and scienoes e vary 
month, even their tnMerdtd remarks and 
hints are very beneficial to intelligent 
readers. We have now mors English 
reviews than ever we bad ; the number 
of readers have greatly increased ; mid 
consequently mental knowledge is much 
mote diffused. I shall conclude with 
the following quotation from an able wri¬ 
ter, which contains some additional re¬ 
marks on the subject:— M A carping or 
fitethttous critic m reviewing a publica¬ 
tion is chiefly delighted in pointing out 


blemi s h es; whereas one who liberal* 
minded not only dwells on obvious ex¬ 
cellencies, hot takes a pleasure in disoov- 
ering such as are conc e ale d . The form* 
er often censures, not because there is 
any real fault, but A rough pride to shew 
bis assumed superiority ; but the latter, 
when the work upon the whole is excel¬ 
lent, thinks k unjust and illiberal to dwell 
upon small feults. However, it is very 
proper that imperfections and errors in 
publications should be mentioned, other¬ 
wise there would be but few correct au¬ 
thor, and Hide improvement in the arts 
and sciences. The learned ought to 
consider themselves much indebted to 
Mr. Harris, Bishop Hurd, and Lord 
Karnes, for tbrir improvements in the 
arts and criticwin ; and in the lectures 
of Dr. Blair there are also many just 
s trictu re s . Men of erudition and can¬ 
dour are a sort of masters of the ceremo¬ 
ny in the court of letters, by whom the 
literati are introduced into the beet com¬ 
pany, and thereby greatly improved and 
entertained/' Q. O. Sckaqos. 


THE LADIES' LIBRARY. 


nnHE greatest part of the pleasure de- 
rived from reading, springs from the 
train of recollections and ideas to which 
the passage before us gives rise, rather 
t^an from what is actually contained in 
the passage itself. This train runs rapidly 
throughout what the mind has pre¬ 
viously collected or conceived, and thus 
presents to the mental vision a long 
perspective of views, rich in imagery, 
and connected with the fore-ground by 
the countless links of association. This 
will account for different opinions 
being entertained relative to the plea¬ 
santness of a particular work, when there 
is no difference of judgment relative to 
the import of an author’s remarks. The 
sound of a drum is the same to all ears ; 
but what dissimilar feelings does it excite 
in the breasts of those who hear it! Yon 
widow has her anguish, fbr the loss of 
him who was dearest to her, revived in 
all its first bitterness, by the noise: that 
handsome girl, peeping from the window, 
thinking of the sfaart ensign with 


whom she lately danced at Willis’s 
rooms;—the young feliow who is neg¬ 
lecting a customer to catch, over the 
shop-table, a glirnpse of the pacing pa- a 
rade, burns with mortification as he* 
feels himself grasping a yard-measure, 
and sere the air which a sword gives to 
the hand in which it is brandished :—• 
his master bites his lips as he turns to 
his ledger to look at the total of a half¬ 
pay captain’s account. 

The feelings excited by a book differ 
as widely and on the same principle, 
and therefore it is, that the contents of 
the bookshelves in the parlour may gen¬ 
erally be depehded upon as a pretty 
certain index to the dispositions of its - 
inmates. I remember going up with 
much anxiety to the handsomely gilt 
and painted case, suspended with rib¬ 
bons, in which a young lady held her 
favourite volumes. I trembled lest I 
should be shocked by my first glance 
resting on the Sorrows of Werter or die 
New Heloise; and I cannot * tell how 
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datighfod I Mt, when 1 MS greeted by 
a sat of Doctor AikinJt Spencer, in blue 
morocco, and saw tbe Spectator stand¬ 
ing herd by. Looking a little further, 
I juast confess I detested Mrs. Robin* 
son’s Poms, and one of Charlotte. 
Smith's. Novels, but l excused them for 
the sake of Metastaaio# who steed be¬ 
tween them, and which the young lady 
took care to open, thatl might see it 
mas not a translation. Soon afterwards 
she angrily called to her brother, a lad 
of fifteen, and severely scolded him for. 
potting some of bis books amongst her s, 
although she had often forbidden him to 
do so. As.sh* poshed indignantly into 
his bands what she had hastily, taken 
down, I just caught a glimpse of the 
back of one of the volumes, which in* 
dined me to .believe that it was Tom 
Jones who was thus roughly dismissed# 
It was impossible to say what, fondle 
cariosity might have been about during 
the period of this intrusion; but I re¬ 
member I derived at the time pleasure 
from my very suspicions, when I marked 
the beautiful kindling in the eyes and 
on the cheeks of her who stood by my 
side, attempting, in the prettiest way 
imaginable, to draw my attention from 
the circumstance to a graceful myrtle, 
which she told me die had been fortu¬ 
nate enough to preserve alive through 
the winter, and which was now thank¬ 
ing her for her care, by extending its 
loaves towards the face of its benefac¬ 
tress in the earliest of the spring. 

If I were to disclose all the conse¬ 
quences of this affair, I flatter myself 
that the young ladies would derive from 
them strong inducements to be select m 
their libraries: but I beg to observe, 
that* my appeal.is to their sound and 
delicate tastes, and not to the watchful¬ 
ness of mothers and aunts. A girl’s 
mind naturally acquires a bias to the 
elegant and the pure, if the habits and 
conversation of the elders about her are 
discreet and refined; but the liveliness, 
atod susceptibility of^youtb receive all 
sorts of evil impressions from severe 
regulation? and ungraceful prohibitions. 
What is a command not to do, but in¬ 
struction as to something which ought 
not to be done ? Nor do I think, with 
iwutjr, that agirlVmind must be crippled 


that it may not stray-; that site is not for 
an instant to be trusted with aa image 
which may < suggest a thought, which* 
may, under certain circumstances of 
indulgence, reach to impropriety. The 
timid maintaiaers of this doetrine aw the 
grossest inmtara and destroyers of that 
which they profess to respect and pro* 
serve. They would treat oae who is 
soot mainly to support the dignity and 
welfare of a family, as if she were a 
greedy child that must not be trusted to 
a cupboard where it might steal jelly aid 
make itself sick;—they would shut her 
out from all the rich and graceful enjoy¬ 
ments of the world, as they form the 
themes of genius, and the solace of na¬ 
ture, lest she should pursue every native 
instinct which they excite, till she con¬ 
verts what has been given her by Provi¬ 
dence as blessings to herself and others, 
into sojupes of misery and of guilt. 
This abominable system of management 
they carry so far in France, that a girl is 
never suffered to stir any where but with 
a female guardian at her side: in feet, 
they consider the power to do wrong as 
tantamount to the practice of crime. 
English young women, however' thank 
God, are induced to appreciate their own 
value, and therefore may be in a great 
measure entrusted to their own care. 
The most hateful personage I know, is a 
miserable fellow who seems to have no 
sense but for the existence of improprie¬ 
ties; who would make his sister walk 
hood-winked, lest she should be rendered 
profligate by the coarseness of the streets. 
Such a creature as tbis is the most des¬ 
picable of created beings—he is a com¬ 
pound of cowardice and baseness; the 
first keeps him in perpetual alarm, the 
latter gives him the best ground for 
perpetual suspicion. The most virtuous 
of poets furnishes a noble lesson on this 
point— 

<r I do not think my sister to to seek. 

Or to unprincipled in rirtoe’s book. 

And the tweet peace thai yednew bosomt tier. 
At that the single want of light and noise 
(Mot being In danger, as I trust 9he it dot) 
Coald gir the constant mood of her ethti 
thoughts. 

And pot them into misbecoming plight.** 

Cbm**. 

iVClKST TIMM. 

It has beau no unusual, thing to maka; 
a comparison between the ladies of the 
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present day, and those who lived a cen- mistress, and servants, all feasted in tha 
tury past If we go but a little further same room, not omitting to relate their 
back, to the day9 of Anne Bullen, the dreams of the night, 
contrast seems to present the greatest The men after breakfast went to the 
possible burlesque. In that time very cellar to drink; the lady to her poultry 
few ladies went to court; the great offi- and dairy; and the yonng ladies to their 
oers of state left their spouses at their usual occupations of making their clothes 
magnificent mansions in the country, to and stockings, weaving and knitting not' 
entertain their sporting neighbours, being then known. At twelve they 
Good madam was theu delighted to have dined in a room neatly strewed with ‘ 
a snug party dance in the parlour with rushes, and supped at six, which was 
the squire’s wife, the parson of the parish their greatest entertainment; they then 
and his wife, and perhaps the butler and amused themselves with tales, or sports, 
a couple of chairs to make up the set till eight and were all in bed before* 
She always rose at five o’clock, to see nine o’clock. With this mode of life 
breakfast served in the great hall, which compare that of a modern lady of 
•was then a principal meal. Master, fashion l 


PREDILECTIONS OP THE SCOTCH. 


Vmb thft Mew Monthly ICmhIm. 


Mr, Editor , 

L OOKING over some of your late 
1 numbers, the following passage from 
a well written paper on the preservation 
of health, caught my attention : “ Puf- 
fendorf would not have died from the ef¬ 
fect of a corn, had it been customary for 
people to carry their shoes as well as 
‘heir hats under their arms.” 

It is not tny intention to enter into 
an elaborate account of the diseases to 
which the human foot is liable, which of 
them would be prevented, or what new 
ones might be generated by the disuse of 
shoes; nor will I be so foolish as to at¬ 
tempt to convince a single individual 
who has been accustomed to walk with 
shoes, that it would be better for him on 
many accounts to accustom himself to 
walk without them. But I shall mention 
a circumstance, of which many of your 
reader* must be ignorant, that a great 
proportion of a whole people, in the 
northern part of this island, prefer walk¬ 
ing on tneir bare feet to walking with 
shoes; and what may surprise, the wo¬ 
men are distinguished for their liking to 
this peculiarity. Now, Sir, I am quite 
prepared for the sneers which a certain 
class of English readers, in common 
with most English tourists, usually lavish 
on such occasions; closely following in 
the steps of their great prototype Dr. 


Johnson—by the bye, the rudest great 
man, aye, and the greatest rude man, 
that ever was : whose manner and pre¬ 
judices, to be sure, they usually censure, * 
but on that account seem to think them- > 
selves the more at liberty to imitate.* 
They wilt talk to each other in commis¬ 
eration of the poverty of the Scotch ; 
gently hint that necessity has no law; 
and that they can never feel the want of 
conveniencies and comforts of which 
they never were possessed, any more than 
the Otaheitans or any other Savages ! 
All this might be submitted to in silence, 
were it true, but it is not so. 

The people of Scotland, I mean of course 
that class to which these remarks apply, 
are as sober and industrious, better edu¬ 
cated, more religious, and better dressed, 
than, I shall venture to say, any other 
peasantry in Europe. They are distin¬ 
guished for their loyalty; their steadiness, 
application, and perseverance; their 
more than ordinary intelligence and infor¬ 
mation ; for all the virtues which adorn 
the social life ; and for a never-failing 
attachment to the land which gave them 
birth. Their superior intelligence and 
information are of course consequent on 
their extensive reading, and on that great¬ 
est of blessings a religious education, 
which is secured, I may say, to every in¬ 
dividual of tlits favoured people, p^‘ the ‘ 
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• importance and utility of such acquire¬ 
ments, even for the lowest classes of the 
people, it were needless to enlarge : they 
dignify the possessor by elevating and 
expanding the mind; they hi him for 
rising in the world; for acquitting him¬ 
self in whatever situation he may be des¬ 
tined tQ fill; they are a fouudution on 
which any superstructure may be reared, 
mad they render him in one sense inde¬ 
pendent, by supplying an inexhaustible 
fund of amusement. . In Scotland every 
village has its library and its debating 
society. The lower classes, instead of 
frequenting the ale-house,' or rather the 
gin shop* meet on the Saturday evenings 
in their village library; the magazines 
and reviews for the period are laid be¬ 
fore them ; the interests of literature and 
of science are canvassed; powers and 
(acuities which would have lain dormant 
are called into action ; their ideas are 
enlarged, their minds improved—they 
are in short “ raised in the scale of think¬ 
ing beings.” Not a man among them 
but haa read the controversies, examined 
the arguments pro and con, and taken a 
aide on the doQhtful questions of the 
guilt of Queen Mary and of the authen¬ 
ticity, of the Poems of Ossian. 

But I have wandered wonderfully 
from ipy object. All I meant to do iu 
this letter, was to inform your readers 
that if the Scptch walk bare-footed, they 
do not so from necessity,but from choice. 
If we see a man walking with his hat 
under his arm, we surely would say that 
it is from choice he walks bareheaded. 
Now what is true of a hat, will l appre¬ 
hend be true of any other piece of dress ; 
and we need not hesitate to pronounce 
that man unreasoanblc, who, seeing a 
woman walk barefooted, would say she 
does so from necessity, that is from pov¬ 
erty, while she carries her shoes and 
stockings in her hand. Such is the fact 
The people of Scotland seem to feel 
shoes as an incumbrauce, yet they con¬ 
form to the existing custom of the civ¬ 
ilized world. On a Sunday you may see 
crowds of well dressed people hastening 
from all directions to their parish church, 
footing it along firmly and nervously, their 
feet unincumbered With the habiliments 
of modern refinement, yet their shoes and, 
stockings in their hands, till they reach 
T Eng. Mag. Vol. IV. 


the well known spot, beyond which they , 
cannot proceed unseen. This is gener¬ 
ally some downy bank, conveniently sit¬ 
uated by a clear running brook, just be¬ 
fore they make the last turn of the road,, 
which screens the church from their view;: 
for it is held quite contra bones mores to 
come in such dishabille even within sight, 
of the church. Here they sit down; their 
feet are washed; their unfolded stockings 
and little worn shoes receive their brawny 
sinews; the silk gowns of the women, 
which had beeu carefully turned up to 
preserve them from the effects of the 
dusty road, are now let loose ; all things 
are made neat and tosh, to use a word of 
their own; the family advances in sober 
procession, and thus makes what is called 
a respectable appearance at the kirk. 

Let us hear no more, then, of th^ pov¬ 
erty of the Scotch. As to the practice, 
of walking bare-footed, I shall not say 
much ; it may be defensible. Perhaps a 
reflecting native might tell you, In imita¬ 
tion of Addison, that when a pair of new 
shoes were brought home to him, it made 
him shudder, and that 1^ could not help 
thinking that he saw corns, and blisters, 
and other diseases of the feet, lying in 
ambush in the corners. 

I complain of the ignorance which 
exists among the great mass of the people 
of England, regarding Scotland, and 
every thing Scotch. This is well illus¬ 
trated by a native author in his amusing 
novel Humphrey Clinker. 

Duth-maruno. 

EDUCATION OF THE SCOTCH. 

There is no part of Europe, in which 
education has been a subject of more 
general attention, or produced more im¬ 
portant effects than in Scotland. Dur¬ 
ing little more than a century, a system 
of public instruction, established iu that 
country, has not only had the most bene¬ 
ficial influence upon industry and pri¬ 
vate morals, but has been the principal 
cause of one of the most remarkable 
changes of national character that has 
ever yet taken place during so short a 
period. At a time when the public at- # 
tention in this country is so laudably di-. 
rected towards providing, means of in-, 
struction for the poor, a few remarks on 
the effects of a system of general educa*/ 
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tion in Scotland may not be thought un¬ 
seasonable. The following fact* and ob¬ 
servations relative to this important sub¬ 
ject are principally extracted from the in¬ 
teresting Life of Burns, the poet, written 
fay the late amiable and excellent Currie. 

The system of education in Scotland, 
though closely connected with its eccle¬ 
siastical establishment, owes its first legal 
existence to a statute passed in the year 
1646 by the Parliament of that King¬ 
dom for establishing schools in every 
parish, at the expense of the landholders, 
for the express purpose of teaching the 
pear. On the Restoration in 1660, this 
excellent statute was repealed; and noth¬ 
ing farther was done or attempted for the 
instruction of thepeopleduring the reigns 
of Charles and James, which were chiefly 
occupied in religious persecution. But 
id the year 1696, some years after the 
devolution, the statute of 1646 was re- 
tbaeted nearly in the same terms, and 
continues to be the law of Scotland at 
the present time. Connected with this 
legislative provision are many acts passed 
by the general Assemblies of the church 
Of Scotland, which are binding as to mat- 
tiers of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and the 
whole together forms a code of regula¬ 
tions, which is eminently distinguished 
tor the reasonableness and practical good 
Sense pf its particular provisions, and 
which experience has shown to be per¬ 
fectly effectual for the important purpose 
intended. So much convinced indeed 
Are the lower classes in Scotland of the 
benefits attending this system, tbat,where 
the parishes ails large, they often form 
subscriptions and establish private schools 
of their owp, in addition to the parochial 
semiparies. 

In the year 1698,about the time when 
this system was established, Fletcher, of 
SaltoUn, in one of his ‘ Discourses con¬ 
cerning the Affairs of Scotland,’ describes 
tfae lower classes of that kingdom as be¬ 
ing in a state of the most abject poverty 
aud savage ignorance; and subsisting 
partly by mere beggary, but chiefly by 
violence and rapine, “ withoutany regard 
or auttyecUon either to the laws of the 
land or Ic those, of God and nature.” 


(faced by a similar state of thing* during 
our own times, upon the Irish peasantry 
in the disturbed parts of that unhappy 
country. 44 In years of ptenty,” says 
Fletcher,“ many thousands of them meet 
together in the mountain, where they 
feast and riot for many days, and at 
country weddings, markets, buriaU. and 
other public occasions, they are to b£ 
seen, both men and women, perpetually 
drunk, cursing, blaspheming, aad fighting 
together.” Such was the state of Soot- 
land at the time whan the present system 
of education was established. 

It is justly stated that, at the present 
day, there is perhaps no country in Eu¬ 
rope, in which, in proportion to its popu¬ 
lation, so small a number of crimes fail 
under the chastisement of the criminal 
law, as in Scodand; and he adds, upon 
undoubted authority, that on an average 
of thirty years preceding the year 1797, 
the executions in that division of the 
island did not amount to six annually, 
and that more felons had been convicted 
and sentenced to transportation at owe 
quarter sessions for the town ef Man-'* 
Chester only, than the average number 
of persons sentenced to a simtfar punish-, 
meat during a whole year by ail the 
Judges of Scotland. 

But the influence of education in Scot¬ 
land has not been merely negative or 
confined to the drraimitioR of eri initial 
offences; it has produced id a very 
eminent degree those habits of industry 
and frugality, upon which all civilization 
and improvement ultimately depend, in 
ho age or country have these excellent 
qualities, the cardinal virtues of thelower 
orders of society, been more prevalent 
than among tbe peasantry and common 
people of Scotland during modern 
times: in none have the instances been 
more frequent of individuals who, by a 
course of meritorious exertions, have 
raised themselves from an inferior con¬ 
dition in life to ease and competence, 
and sometimes to riches and distinction. 

It is impossible to conceive any sttua- 
tion more happy and respectable than that 
of tbe pareut of a well educated family* 


Some of the instances given by this wri- * Such as was the father ef Mange Park, 
ttf of tbe disorder end violence of that tweU * r » Awe *n now wenfc 

period may remind us of the effects pro- ScetlartT^pp. ($st 
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ctjoy mg the just reward of bit paternal labourer*, mutt always have remained in 
cases in the prosperity and successefbit that situation. Of this numerousdam 
children ; each of whom be seas engaged Mr.Dickson,* Park's bretber*-indaw, is 4 
in some beneficial pursuits, each bettering remarkable and most distinguished ex* 
his condition in like, and-eaeb advanced ample.— 2 . Scotland supplies a cpneidr 
somewhat in the scale of society above erable'number of stewards, confidential 
the situation in which he was born. It clerks, book-keepers, Sfc. from a class 
in this visible progress and continual of society,which, inmost other countries, 
improvement in the circumstances and furnishes only domestic servants. The 
condition of families, so frequent in the British Colonies, and especially the West 
class here particulariy alluded to, which Indies, are chiefly provided with clerks, 
produces the greatest portion of bappi- overseers of plantations, &c. from this 
non of which any community is capa- source.*—3. The prodigious number ejf 
ble; which stimulates to intelligent non-oommimiooed officers in the army, 
activity, and useful, persevering exertions; who are natives of Scotland, having bee* 
and which beeps alive and invigorates raised from the ranks in consequenue of 
that orderly, quiet ambition, which is their knowledge of reading and writing, 
the foundation of all private and public and general good conduct, is also very 
prosperity, and the great civilising remarkable.—The recollection of most 
principle of individuals and nations. readers will probably supply them with 
It is true that there are several other other examples 2 but there are two in¬ 
circumstances, besides the system of stances, somewhat out of the course of 
public education In Scotland, which ordinary ex p er i ence, which deserves to 
have assisted in producing that extraor- be particularly mentioned, 
dinary change of national character In the year 1903, Mr. Matthew 
which has given occasion to the present Martin, a gentleman distinguished for 
remarks. But of the various causes his active benevolence, having been for 
Which have contributed to this change, some time engaged, under me sanction 
education is by far the most important, of Government, in a laborious enquiry 
and that, without which indeed all the concerning the “ State of Mendicity in 
rest Would have been comparatively of the Metropolis,” was desired to make a 
no avail. It is to early instruction, most report upon that subject for the inform** 
unquestionably, that we must attribute tioo of Government. From the state* 
that general intelligence, and those habits ment which MV. Martin prepared op 
of thoughtfdloess, deliberation, and thatoccasioo and laid before the Secretary 
foresight, which usually distinguish the of State, h appeared that the number of 
common people of Scotland, wherever Scotch beggars in London was remarka- 
they may be found, and whatever may bly small, especially in proportion to the 
be their employments and situations; Irish beggars, with whom it was moat 
which ensure their success in life under natural to compare them. Of 2000 
favourable circumstances; and in adverse beggars,whose cases were investigated by 
fortune serve as a protection against ab- Mr. Martin, the following is a summary, 
solute indigence, and secure to them a Belonging to parishes at home 670 

certain station above the lowest condi- . . distant parishes ‘ 330 

lion of Ike. Irish .... 079 


The truth of this remark will be ap* Scotch • . 69 

parent from a few practical instances, Foreign . . • . 3Q 

drdwn from the experience of common The second of the two cases is of a 

life, of that general superiority which is still more uncommon nature. In the 
here attributed to the lower dosses of course of the expedition against Egypt 
the Scotch, as the effect of their superior in 1907, the advanced guard of Majof 
industry and intelligence*—!. Every one General Fraser's army haviqg taken po&r 
has remarked the great number ofprofes- session of Rosetta and occu p ie d * pos i ti on 
sional gardeners from that country, at El Hamed a few miles from that town, 


many of whom have been common —_ 7 T~ 7 . _. . . . ^ 

labourers, and who if they bad been no ^^LcmS^Horticalmral 

better educated than most English Society, Fellow of the LinmeaoSociety, ftc. 
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was surprised by a strong corps of Turk- pounds sterling for each man. But it is 
ish troops, and after an obstinate conflict observable, on comparing the different 
and the loss of many lives, compelled to rates, that the highest ransoms were 
surrender. According to the Turkish paid for those, who must be considered, 
custom, the prisoners taken were sold ss from their names, to have been natives of 
slaves, and dispersed over the whole Scotland ; and who, it may be presumed, 
country; some of them being sent as far were more valuable than the rest from 
•a Upper Egypt. Great exertions were being more orderly and intelligent. It 
naturally made by the British govern- could not have been easily anticipated 
xnent to redeem those unfortunate per- that a soldier, brought up in a Scotch 
eons from captivity; and this was hap- parish school, was likely, when enslaved 
pily effected as to all the prisoners, ex- by the Turks and a captive in Egypt, to 
cept a few who could not be traced, by derive much advantage from his edu- 
4be assistance of Signor Petrocci, the cation. Yet it is probable from this 
Swedish consul at Alexandria. circumstance that the intelligence and 

From the authentic documents relating habits of good conduct, which he 
to this transaction, it appears that the acquired from early instruction, might 
ransoms paid for the redemption of the recommend him to his master, and, as 
captives differed very considerably; the domestic slavery admits of many miti- 
pnces varying from between twenty and gations, might procure him kinder and 
thirty pounds to more than one hundred better treatment.— Ann. Reg, 


SAGACITY OF BRUTE ANIMALS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Map line. 

SIR, 

T is my intention to offer your rea¬ 
ders some well authenticated anec¬ 
dotes of sagacity in brute animals, or 
of singular changes in their natural pro¬ 
pensities ; and I shall beg leave to con¬ 
clude the facts by inferences that en¬ 
force the dictates of humanity to every 
creature that can be gratified by kind¬ 
ness, or affected by pain. 

About five-and-twenty years ago, a 
cat, that had been robbed of all her 
young, conceived a wonderful tender¬ 
ness for a chicken, which lay among 
some wool in a basket, to recover of a 
broken leg. Puss crept into the same 
warm retreat, cherished the little sufferer 
in her breast, and, when it recovered, 
followed wherever it went, and pro¬ 
tected it from two playful kittens belong¬ 
ing to another of her own kind. 

About twenty miles distant from the 
place where the cat adopted a feathered 
nursling, a lamb that lost its dam was 
nourished with milk ; and three young 
puppies, whose mother was killed by 
an erring shot, were fed by the dairy 
jrho took charge of the lamb. He was 


older and stronger than the canine or¬ 
phans, and sometimes invaded their por¬ 
tion of milk, but no other spoiler dared 
to approach their tub. When they grew 
up, so great was the attachment of the 
young ram, that he attended the com¬ 
panions of his early days to the kennel, 
and actually kept the whole pack of 
bounds in great awe. If any individual 
became unruly, H illie , the ram, sprung 
up, and butted, the offender with his 
horns. The huntsmen said, they found 
no trouble in managing the most refrac¬ 
tory if Willie but shook his head. 

Captain Me. N-, of D-, had 

a very sagacious Newfoundland bitch, 
and at the time she was suckling two 
whelps, her master’s boatmen caught 
two young seals ; by dint of threats and 
caresses, he prevailed with Coaxer to 
nurse the amphibious strangers. Her 
own young were sent to a neighbouring 
gentleman’s house, and in a few days 
she became quite reconciled to the 
seals. They lived six weeks, but never 
seemed to thrive ; their nurse .moaned 
over the first that died, and redoubled 
her anxiety about die other. When 
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deprived of it, she pined till her master 
took her some weeks from home. 

A common sea-gull, in the possession 
of a gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Elgin, in Morayshire, has this season 
laid three eggs, from which were pro¬ 
duced two birds; the female ha9 been 
domesticated nearly ten years, and the 
male which paired with her has been re¬ 
sident near five years. Both parents 
are extremely sedulous in feeding their 
young, and will allow no one to ap¬ 
proach them. 

A gentleman bad a grey-hound, that 
made a practice of* going ont unattended 
in search of hams, and never would 
deliver the game, except to him or one 
of his children. One day returning 
home after an absence of a week, he 
stopped at the door pf a friend who lived 
near, when the dog, rushing from an ad¬ 
joining field, presented herself with a 
hare in her mouth. The gentleman 
who had come out to receive Mr* M. 
seeing the dog, and aware of her pur¬ 
pose, hastened to the dining-room, and 
returned with a piece of meat to entice 
the dog to give him the hare ; but hun¬ 
ger could not overcome her fidelity, her 
master had remained on horseback to 
try how she would behave; and, rejecting 
all the offers made by her tempter, she 
put up her fore-feet on the horse’s flank, 
holding out the hare to her master. 

A gentleman, attended by an aged 
she-dog, took up his quarters at a 
crowded inn, where he could get no bed 
but in the same room with another trav¬ 
eller. Both the gentlemen bad saddle¬ 
bags, and each laid his own property 
near his bed ; they were entirely un¬ 
known to each other, mid being very 
tired hardly exchanged a word, when 


they feU asleep. Early in the morning 
Mr. K. was awoke, by his companion, 
who begged him to call off his dog: the 
faithful guard would not suffer the 
stranger to depart till his master ordered 
him to stand back from the door. 

A gentleman who had many years 
rode the same horse, coming home late 
one night, fell fast asleep; his horse 
came to the door and neighed repeat-' 
edly ; but the family, believing it must 
be some8trayed animal, did not get up. 
Next morning early, when the servants 
went out, they found the horse quietly 
pasturing, and their master still in pro¬ 
found sleep on bis back. 

Geese have been branded with the 
imputation of stupidity ; but the writer 
knows a gentleman who has a gander 
that punctually attends him some mties 
when he goes from home, and as be re- 
toms meets him near the same spot. 
Another gentleman’s servant was. very 
liberal in feeding the poultry; an old 
gander shewed his gratitude by follow¬ 
ing the ploughman even to church ; and 
he spoiled the gravity of a procession 
at a burial, by solemnly matching bto-t 
side his friend. After two years’ absencie 
he recognized the object of hi9 attach¬ 
ment. * 

A pair of carriage-horses that had 
been six years driven together, became 
so inseparable, that, if the gentleman 
drove himself in a garden-chair with One 
of the comrades, the other invariably 
attended, and kept exact pace by the 
side of his associate ; one of them, when 
at grass, sunk in a swamp, the > other 
found a firm footing on the brink, held 
up his friend’s head above the marsh, 
and by his neighing brought assistance 
just in time to save him. Th. N. R. 


FRENCH ANECDOTES, &c. 


VILLEMAIN. 

MUST return for a few moments to 
the public meeting of the French 
Academy, on the festival of St. Louis, in 
order to introduce to your readers a per¬ 
son of whom they have perhaps never 
yet heard, and who will in all probability 
become one of the first writers and ora¬ 


tors of France. His name is V 1 llsmai *, 
and the prize was adjudged to him at that 
meeting for the best eulogy on Montes¬ 
quieu. This was announced by R»wrd 
in report, nearly in the following 
terms : “ A young man who, at the early 
age of 22 years, weighed with such skill 
the merits of Montaigne; tvho at 24 re- 
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p r es e n te d with sorih impartiality the «<t and to profoundly did btt penetrate inte 
vantages and disadvantages of criticism ; the spirit of those Fathers, that each of 
this day appears at 97 aa the panegyrist Ins auditors must have supposed that he 
of the naoet profound writer of our nation ; had never studied any other works. Ado 
and his eulogy possesses such pre-emi- ther time, he analysed Bossuet’s funeral 
neot merit that the Academy has not hesi- oration on Henrietta of England, and as 
tated a moment to adjudge the prize to the delineation of Cromwell’s character 
him.” It should be observed, that this forms a principal feature of this master- 
is the third prize obtained by M. Vilte- ly discourse, he drew a complete picture 
main from the Institute. The second of the political situation of England at 
was adjudged to him at the renutrkabla that time, to demonstrate to his auditors 
meeting in April, 1814, soon alter the the correctness of every trait in that che- 
entry of the Allies. The Emperor of racter. It is a pity that this course can- 
Russia, and the Kiog of Prussia attended dot be taken down with the rapidity with 
it, and heard his essay read. After the which At. Vitfomaia speaks. It would 
sitting, both sovereigns congratulated hire form a work unique in its kind, farsur- 
ou hit extraordinary talents, and the passing in solidity Laharpe’t Court do 
Prussian monarch presented him as a Litter there, a* hie prize eoaay, Which baa 
model to his tons. Villemain’s mother, been printed, witt aervhtvto convince all 
who was present, wept for joy, and she who have never beard ftriftri The merits 
too received the congratulations of the of Montesquieu h a ve em p loyed the pens 
sovereigns. At the age of 90 Vitiemain ef Voltaire, DP Alembert, and Laharpe, 
was professor in one of the lyceums Of but none haa appreciated them so pro- 
Paris ; he was soon afterwards professor ftxmdly and so philosophically is M. 
ef eloquence in the faculty of Belles Let- Villemain.-—New Mon, Feb . 1817. 
tree, and has lately been appointed a di¬ 
rector of the book trade. He will moat tub bahov labrxy on tub oUioin ev 
likely advance still higher, and it is sires- mm. 

dy apprehended that his appointments Ob out return to Kooingsbstg, after 
will divert him from the cultivation of the Treaty of Tilsh, I had thnd to ex¬ 
literature. His lectures on eloquence are amine the Admiralty and the Other 
always so crowded by persons of the establishments of the port of that city, 
higher classes, that it was often difficult which are equally remar kable for the 
to obtain a seat. The word Lectures is beauty of their construction, as for their 
indeed an improper term for this course; commodious distribution ; and I made 
for he merely notes down a few facts and an excursion, by sea, with delight along 
the longer quotations, repeating all the all the western coast of Frischhafes to 
shorter most correctly from memory. In Pillan, Where the greet ember fishery is 
this course he often discourses for an established. The fishermen sold us a 
hour and half on the subject of French collection of rough pieces of this yeHo# 
literature with reference to eloquence, amber, succinum , in each of which wa 
in the most florid and interesting style ; discovered various in sect a, as bees; 
and what he says is not trite, but the beetles, ants, Ac. We did not sefe 4mm 
fruit of profound study and meditation, fish this kind of bitumen, but we learnt 
At the same time he combines literature, from the fishermen that this substance 
philosophy, and morality in such an asto- was thrown (#i tile shore during great 
nishing manner that all his auditors are storms, under the form of a liquid froth, 
filled witli admiration. He prepares the which hardened quickly on exposure to 
ground-work and outline of his discourse, the air. 

hut all the rest springs forth from him Writers are not agreed on the nature 
with a fluency that is truly extraordinary, of amber, and the principles which com- 
I have often attended his course, and to pose it; but, reflecting on the variety 
me this talent has always appeared in- of insects found in the concrete mor- 
com prebend Ue. On one occasion he sels, and on the little analogy there is 
treated of the influence which the study between this substance and the bitu- 
ofthe Fathers had had upon Bossuet, mens, the resins, and the gums, I am 
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product of those masses of honey and 
wax which accumulated in grand quan¬ 
tity in the trunks of old trees of the ira- 
meusa ibreats of Western Europe, as of 
thos* found or the shores of the seas of 
the eld Continent, where there is ordina¬ 
rily a vast number of bees. The inju¬ 
ries of the air and tempests overturn the 
trees, or thee fall from age, when they 
are imbedded in the turf and remain 
there, continuing to be saturated with 
the gases and the mineral acids rthieh it 
contains, and thus changes the nature of 
the honey, until the rain, storms, the 
melting of the snows, sweep them in tor¬ 
rents to the rivers, and thus to the sea, 
the honey being still in a liquid state ; 
there the eoaflietiag waves detach the 
masses, impregnate them with the cbemi- 
cal principles of the sea-water, throw 
them on the surface in pieces sufficiently 
small for their tenacity to overcome the 
power of the waves. Thus exposed to 
the air, they perhaps imbibe new prin¬ 
ciples, acquire a greater consistency, aod 
we thrown by the aetion of the waves 
on the coast; the insects we find in 
them are caught either in the Sowing of 
the honey on the foil of a tree, or per¬ 
haps in their passage to the sea, which 
envelopes them in the mass ; this, be¬ 
coming concrete, preser v e s them in their 
natural forms and colours. 

These pieces of yellow amber are cut 
at KoQingsberg into all kinds of orna¬ 
ments. The Egyptian physicians strong¬ 
ly recommend their use for women and 
children ; according to them, a necklace 
and bracelet of yellow amber, which is 
a very pretty ornament, prevents vapours 
tad nervous affections : they pretend 
also, that yellow amber for children re¬ 
moves disorders of worms, &c.; aod, 
when they wear much, protects them 
from the eieetrica] current, which, in 
great storms, might strike them. This 
reasoning sufficiently agrees with the 
observations afforded by experience j for 
my own part, I am of opinion that 
ladies cannot make choice of ornaments 
so useful, under many respects, as those 
of amber, which are beautiful without 
bring too expensive. IX i. Larrby. 

farfo; Jft«. % 1414. 


Dec. 22, 1816,—The Court of 
Assizes this day, after four hours’ delib¬ 
eration, pronounced judgment on the 
affair relative to a great number of rob¬ 
bers, viz. eleven men and five women. 
One of the prisoners, named Goathier, 
was aged only fifteen years six months; 
the rest had hardly passed thirty years; 
Almost all of them manifested at the trial 
a surprising effrontery. One of them, 
named Jardinaud, the elder, who was 
called, as a nom de guerre , Piedde-Ce- 
fori, said, u How ! Mr. President, do 
you desire me to avow myself guilty, to 
destroy my mistress ? Promise me that 
the shall be safe, and I will acknowledge 
every thing.” Another, named Gurgy, 
pleaded his own cause ; he dmembfod 
nothing, and sought only to affect the 
Judges by stating the misfortunes, true 
or false, which according to him, left hrin 
no alternative, she* the ago of thirteen 
years, but to become a robber. One of 
the complaints against Jardinaud the 
elder, the Chief of this band, was, that 
be had introduced himself, in the month 
of January last, into the apartments of 
the Countess of Catnman, Rue Saint 
Dommiqne, and of having carried off a 
gold watch, suspended at the head of the 
bed, without disturbing her Ladyship’s 
repose. 

CAUTION TO EXPERIMENTALISTS. 

Mr. J. Weiner, a German cbymist, 
retired last summer to his house in the 
country, there to devote himself, without 
being disturbed, to the study and exam¬ 
ination of poisonous substances. Mr. 
Weiner tried his poisons upon . himself, 
and appeared insensible to the great 
alterations which such dangerous trials 
produced upon his health. At the latter 
end of the month of October he invented 
some unknown poisonous mixture, and 
wished to assure himself of its effect. 
The following i9 the account which be 
gives of it in the last page of his manu¬ 
script :— M A potion composed of (bore 
the substances are named, and the do^es 
indicated) b mortal: and the proof of it 
is—that I am dying I”— Panorama , 
Feb. 1817. 
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BARON LARREY. 

It is principally to Baron Larrey that 
military surgery owes its preseut state 
of perfection: be tore his time, the 
wounded were never thought of until 
the battle was over, the surgeons wisely 
heaping their stations, at least a league 
in the rear of. the army : the humanity 
of Napoleon, aided by tbe Baron, sug¬ 
gested the mode of dressing their wounds 
on the held of battle, when the eases 
required it; he. also invented cars for 
transporting the wouadad tbe moment 
they fell, by which ho has saved many 
thousand valuable lives, which may 
easily he conceived, when it is known 
that he was Napoleon's principal military 
surgeon in all bis campaigns, from tbe 
oommenoement of his career to the battle 
of Waterloo, where the Baron's usual 
intrepidity and zeal was uearly fatal to 
him ; for he received a severe wound in 
the bead, fell, and. regained two days 
on the field of battle, and, when dis¬ 
covered, was taken for Napoleon, being 
very like him, when he again ran the risk 
of his life from ignoble veugeance. On 
hi9 return to Paris, the King stripped 
him of all in his power; but it would 
have had the appearance of injustice to 
entirely lay aside the first military surgeon 
in the world; therefore his most Chris¬ 
tian Majesty has most graciously pleased 
to suffer him to continue his functions 
as surgeon-in-chief of the military hos¬ 
pital of the Royal Guard. His loss, 
besides bis practice, from the paternal 
regulations of his most Christian Majesty, 
is 1200/. per annum.— Month . Mag . 
Mar . 1817. 

TUB NAPOLEON MEDAL'. 

Of the numerous means employed to 
commemorate the achievements of Buo¬ 
naparte, the public buildings and monu¬ 
ments of France bear ample witoess. 
Some of the latter are exclusively devo¬ 
ted to this object; and the new govern¬ 
ment seem, very wisely, to think the 
erasure of the memorials from the former, 
would be a mutilation ill compensated 
by an occasional suspension of the recol¬ 
lection of his previous power. Indeed, 
Buonaparte’s name and fame are so 
engrafted with the arts and literature of 
France, during the period of his domin¬ 


ion, that it would be idle to employ 
force in subduing whatever of estimation 
may remain for him with the French 
people. 

A Series of Medals in bronze , nearly 
130 in number, struck at different epochs 
of his career, have been seen, each in 
celebration of some great and daring 
act of his government; a victory, a suc¬ 
cessful aggression, the conquest of a 
nation, the establishment of a new state, 
the elevation of some of his family, or 
his own personal aggrandisement These 
medals are uot more illustrative of his 
deeds than of his impatience to record 
them, and the peculiar temper of mind 
in which he caused his injuries upon the 
world to be written in brass.” Those 
about to be particularised are chiefly re¬ 
markable for this indication of feeling. 

The medal commemorative of the 
Battle of Marengo bears, on one side, a 
large bunch of. keys, environed by twp 
laurel branches; and, on the reverse, 
Buonaparte, as a winged genius stand¬ 
ing on dismounted cannon, to which 
four horses are attached, upon the sum¬ 
mit of Mount St. Bernard, urges their 
rapid speed, with a laurel branch in one 
hand, whilst he directs the reins with the 
. other. 

That on the Peace of Luneville is two 
inches and a quarter in diameter, with 
the head of the First Consul in uncom¬ 
monly bold relief; the device is the Sun 
arising in splendor upon that part of the 
globe which represents France, and 
which is overshadowed by laurels, whilst 
a cloud descends and obscures Great 
Britain—not the only mistaken anticipa¬ 
tions of Buonaparte. 

The commencement of hostilities by 
England, after the peace of Amiens, is 
designated by the English leopard tear¬ 
ing a scroll, with the inscription, Le 
Traite d'Amiens rompupar VAngleterre 
en Mai de P An 1803; on the reverse, a 
winged female figure in breathless haste 
forcing on a horse at full speed, and 
holding a laurel crown, inscribed, 
L'Hanovre occupS par PArmeS Fran- 
coke en Juin de PAn. 1803; and beneath 
Fruppei aoec V Argent des Mines <THa- 
novre PAn 4, de Bonaparte .—His medal, 
on assuming the purple, has his portrait, 
Napoleon Empcrewr, by Andrieu, who 
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has extorted nearly ail the portraits on who, tinable to reeiat the attack, is 
brs roedab ; on the reverse, he itr i* his sternly looking* back, whilst compelled 
imperial robes, elevated by two figures, to fly before it—a dead horse, cannon 
one armed,inscribed,LeS»cat et U Feu pie. dismounted, and a waggon full of troops 
The Battle of Ansterlitz has, on the standing still, perishing in fields of now*; 
reverse, simply a thunderbolt, with a the inscription is, RetraiiedtV Arndt, 
small figure of Buonaparte, ©nrobedarid N&vembre, 1812. > 

enthroned on the upper end of the shad The next national medals struck were 
of the thunder. ia honour of the Emperor Alexander, 

In 1804, he struck a' medal with a who entered Paris with the other Allied 
Herculean figure oh the reverse, confix Sovereigns, and the name of Andrieu, 
nirtg the head of the English leopard be- Whose portraits of Buonaparte are ex- 
ttvoen Iris knees, whilst preparing a cord quisitely beautiful, next appears on a 
to strangle 5 him, inscribed, En fAn XII. medal, with a reverse, representing 
2000 barques somt oonstruites •—this France Crowned, eagerly welcoming the 
was in contemplation of theinvUsion and arrival Of a ship, inscribed above* U 
conquest of Eugland. pcrle lapdix 4u Monde, 1814 ; boar* 

The reverse of the medal oh the Bat- mg on the exergue a portrait of Louis 
tie of Jena, ptdsents Buonaparte on-an XVTIL 

eagle in the cfoucty as wairirtg wife The workmanship of the preceding 
giants on the eatth; whbm he Masts With medals hr admirable, but most of them 
thunderbolts. are surpassed in that respect by bobs 

The medal on the Confederation of to which we can do little more than 
the Rhine ; has, for its* reverse, numerous allude. 

warriors in ancient armour, swearings A finely-executed medal, two inches 
with their right hands on an altar, form- and five eighths in diameter, represents 
ed of an immense fasces, with the Imp©- Napoleon enthroned in his full imperial 
rial eagle projecting from it costume, holding a laurel wreath ; cn 

Not the least characteristic is a mfedtfl, the reverse is a head of Minerva , sur- 
with the usual head, Napoleon Emp. et rounded by laurel and various trophies 
jRot, on the exergue, with this remarka- of the fine arts, with this inscription— 
ble reverse, a throne, with the Imperial Ecole Francaise des Beaux Arts a 
robes over the back and across the seep- Rome , retablie et augmentee par Napo- 
tre which is in the chair; before the leon en 1803. The reverses—of the 
throne is a table, with several crowns, Cathedral of Paris—a warrior sheath- 
difiering in shape and dignity, and some >og his sword (on the battle of Jena)— 
sceptres with them lying upon it; three and Buonaparte holding up the King of 
crowns are on the ground, one broken Rome, and presenting him to the peo- 
and two npside down ; an eagle with a pie—are amoogst the most highly fin- 
fasces hovers in the air ; the inscription ished and most inestimable specimens 
is, Souverain&es donnes m.dcccvi. of art. 

The reverses of the last four in sue- Unquestionably, the worst in the col- 
cession, struck during the reign of Napo- lection is the Consular medal, which, 
leon, are, 1. The Wolga, rising with on that account/deserves description : 
astonishment from his bed at the sight of it is, in size, about a half-crown-piece ; 
the French eagle ; % A representation on the exergue, over a, small head of 
of It Batafile da la Moskowa, 7 Septem- Buonaparte, is inscribed, Bonaparte 
bre, 1812; 3» A view of Moscow, with premier consul ; beneath it, Cambace- 
tbe French flag flying on the Kremlin, res, second consul , It Brun troisi*c consul 
and an ensign of the French eagle, bear- de iQrepublique Franqaise ; on the re- 
iog the letter N, loftily elevated above verse, Le pmple Franqaise a ses defen- 
iu to wen and minarets* dated 14th Sep- seurs premiere pierrt de la coUmne no,- 
twnber, 1812 ; 4. A figure in the air, tioni. posht par Laden Bonaparte , min - 
directing a furious storm against at istre deVintericur, 25 Messidore, AnB, 
aimed warrior resembling Napolepo, 14 Juillei, 1800.—One other medal 
V Eng. Meg. Vol. I. 
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only appears with* the name of Lucien 
Buonaparte ; it is that struck in honour 
of Marshal Turenne, upon the Transla¬ 
tion du corps de Turenne au Temple de 
Mars par les ordres du premiere Consul 
Bonaparte ; and is of a large size, bear¬ 
ing the head of Turenne, with, beneath 
it, Sa gloiie apport ent au peuple Fran- 
<;aise . Several are in honour of General 
Desaix, whose memory Buonaparte ap¬ 
pears to have held in great esteem. 
Those on hh marriage with* the lovely 
and ill-fated Maria Louisa, bear her 
head beside his own ; and a small one 
on that occasion has, for its reverse, a 
Cupid, carrying with difficulty a thun¬ 
derbolt. Those on the birth of their 
child bear the same heeds on the exeigue, 
with the head of an infant on the reverse, 
inscribed, Napoleon Francois Joseph 
Charles , Rot de Rome, xx. Mars 

M.DCCCX1. 

These grand medals offer a memento 
appalling to rulers, and truly beneficial 
to mankind. They will shew posterity, 
that though daring enterprize may at- 
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tain to vast dominion, it cannot be pre¬ 
served at the expense of the rights and 
feelings of the vanquished; and that 
though the oppressor, in the day of his 
prosperity, and in the confidence of his 
might, scorn the voice of the oppressed, 
yet power never can be maintained, by 
violence alone, against public opinion, 
publicly expressed. 

However much we may lie disposed 
to admire Buonaparte for having left 
such fine monuments of art and taste to 
the admiration of posterity, we must not 
forget, that, with such means, and better 
propensities, he might have left more. 
With'greater opportunity to confer hap¬ 
piness than ever before fell to the lot of 
one man, be prosecuted a selfish career 
of wild ambition, and preferred the imi¬ 
tation of Alexander and Caesar at all 
times, to that of Trajan or Antoninus at 
any time. Hence only a very few of 
this fine series of medals commemorate 
the exercise of those charities that ema¬ 
nate from true greatness.— Euro . Mag*. 


RICHTER’S TRAVELS. 


From tte 

^ilHE untimely death of the learned 
and inquisitive traveller, Otto Von 
Richter, is a most afflicting circumstance 
for the scientific world, as well as his 
numerous friends in Germany and Rus¬ 
sia. In company with the accomplished 
Swedish Traveller, Lind man, he had 
travelled in 1815 through all Egypt and 
Nubia, and discovered beyond Philoe, 
on the spot where the ancient state of 
Meroe was situated, considerable re¬ 
mains of ancient Architecture which had 
hitherto escaped notice, The Grand 
Signori firman procured him protection 
every where as far as Nubia ; and, ac¬ 
cording to a letter from him dated Dami- 
etta, August 14, 1815, he met with a 
most friendly reception from Aly Bey, 
Governor of Damanhur. The Governor 
of Syene accompanied him in person, 
through the desert at far as Ell Heiff, 
(Philoe). Near Assuan, (Syene), the 
Eastern arm of the Nile being unusually 
low, the traveller was able to wade 


through it, to get to the island of Ele* 
phantine. By the care of Ibrahim, 
Governor of Upper Egypt, he was ena¬ 
bled to continue his journey up the Nile, 
to Idrim, the capital of Nubia, which 
belongs to the Turks. Though he was 
much pleased with the mode of living of 
the inhabitants, a handsome race of peo¬ 
ple, which in many of the conveniences 
of life resembles that of the Europeans, 
he found it adviseable to set out upon 
his return to Cairo on the 0th of June, 
1815. In fact, immediately after his 
departure from Turkish Nubia, a de¬ 
structive civil war broke out between 
three brothers, who, nominally depend¬ 
ent on the Pacha of Egypt; govern Nu¬ 
bia to the farther side of the great Cata¬ 
racts, and as far as Dongola. When 
Richter and Lindman returned to Cairo 
at the end of July, and were ready at 
the beginning of August to traverse the 
Delta in all directions, a mutiny broke 
out among the Arnauts, who are now 
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the only infantry Of Mehimed Aly, Phcha 
of Egyjft, The travellers now changed 
their plan, and proceeded by sea from 
Samietta to Jaffa. At Acre, Lindman 
parted from Richter. The latter having 
taking a cursory survey of the deserts of 
Tyre and Sidon, proceeded to Balbec, 
(Heliopolis), whither the Pacha of Acre 
had given him letters to one of the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs. The sight of die highly 
ornamented remains of Balbec was much 
more pleasing to our traveller than that' 
of the immense masses of rains at Luxor 
and Carnac. Afterwards, he travelled 
in safety through Syria to the top of 


Lebanon, examined the principal mon-' 
asteries, and the road of Antonine over 
the mountains, and visited Aleppo, Da¬ 
mascus, and even Tadmor, (Palmyra) 
in the desert. While exploring the site 
of the Ancient Ephesus, which neither 
Choiseul Gotlffier nor the modern Eng- L 
iish travellers have rightly indicated, he 
caught an infectious fever in the morasses 
and wildernesses of that desolate coun¬ 
try, which in a few days terminated his 
life. He has left papers and drawings 
of the greatest importance to the arts and 
sciences, which have been happily pre¬ 
served. — Lit . Gar. 


VARIETIES, 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, awd HISTORICAL. 


Vroa Uk Mtotfcly Map*!** 

MiiiuimnT or tub smuw sovctaixs* 

A LLOW me to call the attention of 
your renders to the importance of 
the information communicated by Lieut 
Webb, respecting the altitudes of the 
principal mountains4>f the province of 
Kutnaon, in NepauL In order to place 


21 

19,099 

22 

19,497 

23 

22,727 

24 

22,238 

25 

22,277 

26 

21,045 

27 

20,923 


is■ ■sisKi’i.ttfstct 

hitherto ascertained, to be as follows :— _ 


tains the results of that -officer's observa¬ 
tions on 27 peaks:— 


Number of Peaks. • 

Altitude above 
the Sea. 

Feet 

I 

' 22,346 

2 

22,058 

3 

22,840 

4 

21,611 

5 

19,106 

6 

22,498 

7 

22,578 

3 

23,164 

9 

21,311 

10 

15,733 

11 

20,686 

12 

23,263 

13 

22,313 t 

14 

25,669 

15 

22,419 

16 

17,994 

17 

19,153 

18 

21,439 

19 

22,635 

•20 

20,407 


Feet. L 

JEtna, in Sicily, . . 10,03# 

Mont Perdu, in the Pyrennees 11,000 
Peak of Teneriffe . . 11,424 

Finsteraahorn, in the Swiss Alps 12,000 
Sch reck bora, ditto . 13,006 

Mont Blanc . . . 15,662 

Tonguras, South America . 16,176 

Cotopaxi ... 18,600 

Chimborasso, by the barometer 20,910 
Now upon reference to the preceding 
table, it will be seen that out of the 27 
peaks, measured by Lieut. Webb, the 
very lowest (No. 10) surpasses Mont 
Blanc, the highest point of the European 
continent by 71 feet; that 19 out of the 
27 exceed the Chimborasso, hitherto 
\ considered the most elevated point of the 
globe ; and that the highest of these 
Asiatic peaks (No. 14) towers to the pro¬ 
digious elevation of 4,759 feet above that 
^iant of the Andes ! 

h may be interesting to your readers 
to know that when the table comm uni. 
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catipg this new and important feet in geo¬ 
graphical science was trmosinitted to the 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
it was received with an enthusiasm of 
surprise by the learned of that city, and 
immediately submitted to the Society of 
Natural History there, who intend to in* 
troduce it into the next volume'of their 
Memoirs. 

Lovtdon; Jan.. % 1817. 

ST. CECILIA AND ST. CATHERINE. 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
am. 

Win. Retlas, in answer to his queries, 
is informed that St. Cecilia was the pa- 
troMss of music, which had been the 
occasion of painters and sculptore fre¬ 
quently representing her as playing On 
the organ, and sometimes on the harp 
By Raphael she has been represented as 
singing, with a^regal in her hands ; and 
by Dominichino and Mignaid, singing 
and playing op the harp. She has been 
honoured as a martyr ever since the fifth 
century, and her story, as transcribed 
from the Notaries of the Romish Church 
into the Gqldep Legend, and other books 
of that kind, is very curious. The tradi¬ 
tion that she excelled in music, and that 
an angel was enamoured of her melody, 
is beautifully expressed by two of our 
finest poets: Dryden in his Alexander's 
Ffe&st^ndPopeinhisOde on St. Cecilia's 
Day ; viz. 


opBtrnro of tub ***** fp*u. 

Our readers wtil be gratified to learn 
that Mr. West is painting oa an «*» 
tensive scale from his much admired 
sketch of the Opening of the Seven &afr» 
or Death on the Pule Horse. The figure* 
are larger than life. The subject belongs 
to the terrible sublime; the bead of 
Death, nearly finished, is Boost expressive 
of that character, and forms thavkey to 
the whole picture. From tb* arrai^e- 
nw*t adopted by this great artist w* have 
every reasop to anticipate a work equal 
ia sublimity and eqergy to spy. of hi* 
former productions. - 

Mr. W kst is likewise engaged upon a 
composition which is intended to be 
painted upbn glass for the beautiful new 
ehurehof Mary-le-bone. The subject is 
the fagel announcing the birth of oar 
^Saviour, and the heavenly host singing. 
Glory to God in the highest, hi c. This 
composition is equally beautiful and 
propriate, and when finished .cannot fail 
to prove uneommenty aUrtctive. —IbidL 


▲PKLIESw 

Alexander went to see hie portrait at 
Ephesus, painted by Apelles, but did 
not ccunme n d the piece as it deserved. 
A home was introduced, end neighed to 
the. horse in the picture, as if it was a 
living one. “ My prince,” said Apelles, 
“ the home seems a better connoisseur 
than yourself.”— Mon . Mag. Feb. 1817. 

MAJOE JOHN ANDRE- 

The sweet enthusiast, from her aacred store, 1 his unfortunate amateur of the arts 
Eolarc’d the former narrow bound*, was Adjutant-general to bis Majesty’s 

» N«h A^n™. Lo**, who 

before. has created many a ppet, caused Andre 


Let old Tiraotheus yield the prise. 

Or both divide the crown ; 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies. 

She drew Ao aogel down.” 

Dry d ex. 

“Of Orpheu? new ao more let poets tell. 
To bright Cecilia greater power is riven ; 
Hi» numliers rais'd a shade from Hell, 
Her’s lift the soul to Heavea.*’ 

Pops. 


to attempt the art of design : he painted 
a portrait of his mistress, a Miss Honora 
Sneyd, a protegee of the Sewards; and 
howevef inferior it might be considered 
as a work of art, it was looked upon by 
Miss Seward as the most correct resem¬ 
blance of her friend, as may be seen in 
Miss Sneyd had ex- 


rir D ^^ riMiareU ^ ,<>h ^ 8Uf : S^nSeJrlli'l vow, of fidelity with 
fered martyrdom on * wheel armed with Maj ° r Andr ^ but thought proper to 


spikes and traversed witha sword, which 
account* for her being represented in 
picture* a* leaning on a wheel. A sign 
called the Catherine fVheel is still in be- 


roarry another, whose ill-usage soon 
broke her heart. She died of a consump¬ 
tion a few months before her unfortunate 
- „ ^ .... . , . lover suffered an ignominious death. 

* ,d “ to a. tad -«- .!» i. -j- » 
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overcome Jus unfocfenate attachment by and, whaa takes op, the aord was much 
exertion, and was discovered by the forced, but not broken, and the bottle 
Americans as a spy* end hong by the was about half full of water. . 
command of Geo. Washington. A piece of twine was again pot un- 

44 Major Andre,” says Miss Seward der the cork, and a thick coat of sealing- 
in her life of him, 44 possessed number- wax on the top pf it it waa sunk this 
less good qualities; he was a poet, a time ninety-eight fathoms ; when raised- 
musician, ! and a painter. On the union the twine and seal were both broken, 
of kis faithless mistress with another, he and the cork inverted. 


left the counting-house of bis uncle, and 
stimulated by despair entered the Eng¬ 
lish army. Carefaas of his existence be 
formed a pfan of obtaining intelligence 
of the American army by visiting their 
lines in disguise; when being thrown off 
bis guard he offered his watch as a bribe 
to the centmeis who suspected bita : be 
was found guilty, and suffered October 
20, 1790, aged 29.”— 44 I have been 
taken primer” (says be in a letter) 44 by 
the Americans, and stript of every thing 
save my picture of Hooosm, which 1 ooo- 
cfaied in ray mouth : pr e serv ing this I 
yet think myself fortunate.” At his 
death this picture was found round his 
neck. There is a portrait of Major 
Andr6 engraved by Sherwin, after a 
drawing by this unfortunate gentleman. 

VFBintin of ns bottle. 

To m Idi— MnHli Miprtw 

sim, 

Having seen some remarks in your 
Magazine for December 1815, p. 392, 
respecting the sinking of an empty bottle 
closely corked, to the depth of 100 
fathoms, I am induced to hope you will 
not deem the following account of six 
experiments, made on board the Prince 
Leopold, near the Bay of Biscay, on the 
10th of October last, as unworthy of 
insertion. 

First, wa let down an empty bottle 
wel) corked (which was sunk by tbe aid 
of lead,) about, fifty fathoms; when 
draws up* it was filled with water, the 
cork inverted, and forced about half way 
out of the bottle. The bottle was filled 
with fresh water, closely corked, and let 
down again; when drawn up, the cork 
was inverted as before, ana the bottle 
full of water, which was brackish. 

Tbe third time, the captain put a 
piece of twine under the cork, ana tied 
it round the neck of the bottle, so that, if 
the cork went in, the twine roust break. 
It was again sunk to tbe same depth, 


We then tied a piece of twin* under 
the cork, forced a strong stocking-needle 
through the top of it, which reefed on 
each side of the bottles neck, end dipped. 
it in boiling pitch. It was let down Abe 
same depth as the fast, and, when taken 
up, the cork was turned as before, tbe 
twine broken, the needle bent and forced 
in with the cork, and tbe bottle full of 
water. 

The sixth time, we put a cord croaa- 
wisa under the cork* the cork and bot¬ 
tle-neck were dipped in boiling pitch, 
afterwards a piece of strong canvass was 
tied closely over the warm pitch; then 
the canvass, cork, and bottle-neek dip¬ 
ped in pitch again, sod sunk to the 
depth of ninety-eight fathoms. On 
drawing it up, it appeared font the wafer 
bad pmeaed with great force on tbe eotk, 
but the bottle was empty. This proves 
(hat the water must enter at tbe cork, 
and not as Mr. Campbell, in his Travels 
in Africa, seems to suppose, through 
the pocss of the bottle. L. 

Fck 1817 . 

ooos e, a sAcnen dish. 

Diodorus Siculus (ii. 3,) mentions the 
goose as a regular and favoorite dish of 
the ^Egyptian kings. On several monu¬ 
ments constructed, by them, priests are 
represented offering the goose in sacrifice. 
Atbenaeus (xiv. 74,) records the fond¬ 
ness of Lacedemonians for tbe goose. 
Tbe Greeks fatted their geese with figs, 
which much enlarged the dimensions of 
tbe liver ; such livers, called mm*r* 9 
were greatly esteemed. The Romans 
not only valued the goose as a good dish, 
but kept holy geese, at the public ex¬ 
pense, in honour of those which saved 
thecapitol. A something of vulgarity 
became attached, in imperial times, to 
eating goose. Petronius says: 


“ At albas anser, 
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According to Lampridius, (Qeta 5,) the one in gratitude (or his feather-bed, and 
Emperor Geta had giren orders to his the other for his pen.—Mon. Mag. 
cook to serve his dinners in alphabetic 

order. To-day every dish was to begin tiger hunting in India. 

with an a, and to-mo r row with a k The following account, of a moat 
Under him the anser had the honor of extraordinary adventure, that occurred 
ushering in every oydus of repasts, some time since in a Tiger hunt, was 
Alexander Severus (Lampr. 37,) com- given in the last Hurkaru. 
monly dined on chicken, but added a Tiger hunt: Presence of mini. —Ju- 
-goose on solemn occasions, such as the ly 6,1816. “On the march of ourdetach- 
birth-day of those worthies whom he men t from Louton to Butrampore, to join 
honoured with a select veneration. General Wood, we arrived at our first 
la modern times, the gooee has be- ground of encampment, ’ about 8 a. h. 
-come consecrated to St. Martin, and Soon after out arrival, the Zumeendar of 
medals have been struck, representing the village came to us to complain, that 
•on one side a goose ; on the reverse, the a Tiger had taken up his quarters in the 
word Maitinalia. Whence this singular vicinity, and committed daily ravages 
'association of idea ? The festival of amongst the cattle * he had also killed ‘ 
Saint Martin, of Tours, is indicated in several villagers, and had that morning 
the Catholic calendars to be held on the wounded the son of the Zumedndar. 
11 th November; and it was a rule On this information, Lieutenant Colnett, 
among his devotees tor roast a goose for Captain Robertson, and Dr. Hamilton, 
the family-dinner on the day of his iriounted their Elephant*, and proceeded 
anniversary. Martin Schoock, a Pletn- to dislodge the animal. They soon dis-' 
ish monk, had made it a case of con- covered the object of their search ;' 
eeienee, whether, even on the eve of the Lieutenant Col nett's Elephant being «’ 
littte lent, it bo allowable to eat goose, little in advance. Was attacked by him 5 
AnItocat MarkinaHbtmanseremcowuaderc. the other Elephants turned round and 
Exerc. xvii. p. 305. But, after diving ran off to a short distance. The Tiger 
antotbf weedy pool of casuistic argument, had sprung upon the shoulder of Lieu- 
*he delighted devotee emerged with the tenant Collett’s Blephartt,* who in that 
permission to roast his goose. And thus situation fired at him, and lie fell 
the goose came to be a standing dish on Conceiving him to be disabled, Lieut 
the continent at Martinmas, as in En- C. descended from the Elephant, for the 
gland at Michaelmas. purpose of dispatching him with his pis- 

Geese are usually roasted, and ea- tols, but in alighting, he came in contact 
ten young, under the name of green with the Tiger, which had only couched 
geese, with sorrel sauce, or with apple for a second spring, and which, having' 
sauce, or with gooseberries. They are caught hold of him by tbe thigh, dragged' 
eaten adult, under the name of stubble him some distance, along the ground— 
geese; in which state they were staffed Having succeeded in drawing one of a 
by tbe Romans with white meats, and brace of pistols from his belt, Lieut 
by the Germans with chesnuts. Accord* Colnett fired, and lodged a ball in the 
ing to the laurent’s sonnet they are very body of the Tiger, when the beast be- 
fine: coming enraged, shook him violently 

'Seaaooed whhsage, and onions, and pert wine, without letting go his hold, and made off 
In Gascony, goose-haras are prepared towards the thickest part of the jungle, 
in great numbers for exportation. The with his prey. In the struggle' to free 
leg* are cut off, salted, and half cooked himself from the clutches of the animal, 
in goose fat, in which state they keep Colnett caught hold of him by both ears, 
very long, and are eaten, boiled, with and succeeded after some time, in throw- 
eour-krout. Io a giblet-pie, the gizzard ing the beast upon his side, when he 
of a green-goose, the liver of a stubble- availed himself of this momentary release 
goose is preferred. Goose-drippiog is to draw forth the remaining pistol, and 
<**teeroed the best sauce to a Norfolk clapping the muzzle to the breast of the 
dumpling. To celebrate the goose, the tyger, shot him through the heart. He 
aud the author should conspire, tbe then Tet.urned to his elephant, which he 
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mounted without assistance, feeling at 
the moment little pain from his wounds, 
of which be had received no fewer than 
five and twenty, between the knee and 
the groin, many of them severe. 1 un¬ 
derstand, he has ever since continued to 
suffer from the consequences of the con¬ 
flict, and that he has lost the motion of 
that knee, which was the seat of the 
principal injury.” (.Calcutta Times. J 

SNIPE SHOOTING* 

In the inarch of a detachment of our 
Indian army, under the command of Sir 
G. Holmes from Bar&la to Palempore, 
two young officers of the 56th regiment 
were amusing themselves during a halt, 
by snipe shooting. They had been 
beating the jungles on the banks of a 
river, and one jungle they had repeatedly 
tried in vain. They were, however, 
surprised by a tremendous roar, and the 
sudden spring, of an enormous animal 
from this very jungle. Lieut Wilson, 
on whom the animal sprung, upon his 
recovery stated, that he neither saw, nor 
heard, nor felt more, than that the mon¬ 
ster’s mouth wa9 dose to his own* His 
companion, Lieut. Smelt, saw the tiger’s 
spring ; he gave a backward cat-like 
stroke with his paw, and, on Wilson’s 
fall, be smelt of him, paused for a mo¬ 
ment and then leapt off, as a cat would 
have done if disturbed at a meal. Smelt, 
expecting that Wilson had been killed, 
reached the camp, and immediately sent 
the dooly (a sort of palanquin bearers) 
to the spot. They found Wilson alive, 
but insensible ; his flesh had been torn 
away from bis head downward, to the 
lower part of the back, and a wound on 
the thigh, in all 19 wounds. A lialf- 
eateo boffaloe was found in the jungle, 
On which, luckily for Wilson, our tiger 
had dined. We are happy»to add that 
the wounded gentleman is now living 
and well; both the sportsmen will be 
rather more cautious in snipe-shooting in 
India. 

AlfUSEVENTS IN 1NOTA. 

Extract of a recent letter from Cawn- 
pore:—“ On the bank of the river 
Goomty, we had a mock elephant fight, 
between two females trained for the pur¬ 
pose. An officer having expressed a de¬ 
sire to see an elephant and crocodile fight, 


which had been previously talked ef by 
the Vizier and his courtiers, his Excel¬ 
lency had the goodness to send to the* 
river Gograt and ordered several to be 
caught, and brought on hackeries to the 1 
Goomty. We walked from Moobarrick 
Munznl over a new bridge of boats with 
wooden rowers, battlements and embra- 
zures for cannon upon, it, to the opposite 
side, and there was an immense alligator 
and middle sized crocodile alive, with 
several of the latter lying dead. The 
elephants were brought up to the croco¬ 
dile, aud one of them trod upon it, with 
its foot, so as almost to crush it, but 
although the crocodile screamed with 
pain, it recovered. The elephants could 
not be made to attack the large alligator, 
than which a more hideous monster can¬ 
not be imagined, with a prodigious long 
hfcad and sharp teeth, the elephants ap¬ 
proaching near to it, carefully rolled up 
the proboscis* into the smallest possible 
circumference, and whenever one came 
uear, the alligator made a snap at the* 
proboscis, or one of the legs of the ele¬ 
phant, the jaws meeting without seizing 
any part of the animal, gave a smart 
sound, that might have been heard at 
some distance. A country dog was 
then brought and tied near the* alligator, 
who got it completely in bis mouth, the* 
dog at times escaping out, attacking and 
biting the monster’s nose* or substance 
at the extremity of the upper jaw, mak¬ 
ing it Weed freely, although at one time, 
the dog’s hind foot was in its mouth ; 
however, the alligator, at last got tbo 
dog again in its mouth, and gave it so 
severe a crush between its long and for¬ 
midable teeth, that the dog appeared dead. 
Water was then thrown by bheestees 
upon the alligator and dog, and the \*U 
ter liberated from the mouth of the mon¬ 
ster ; when to our great surprise and 
pleasure, up rose the dog and ran oft* r 
this occurred with two country dogs, and 
both got off safe.—It was not a very 
gratifying spectacle, but certainly a very 
curious one. The crocodile and alliga ► 
tor were no doubt greatly enfeebled by 
having been brought from so great a dis¬ 
tance tightly bound with cords upon 
hackeries, and out of their own element,, 
besides which, they were not entirely 
released from the cords when attacked 
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with elephant# nod dogs. Moobarrick 
Munzul is orovrded with curiosities, fine 
(urnitore, and mo9t beautiful lustre wall 
girandoles. 

44 Early next morning, we went to a 
large spot of ground, near the new grand 
stables enclosed with a tiled mud wall, 
where his Excellency’s wild beasts and 
birds are kept. Tigers, Leopards, Siagu- 
shea, Bears, Monkies, Porcupines, Sa¬ 
bles, Flying Foxes, kc. in abundance. 
The most curious animals, are two of 
the Ramghur Hill Dogs, called by Wil¬ 
liamson Dhools , which that writer says, 
are reported to unite in bodies of four or 
five hundred, to hunt,'and kill the most 
ferocious tigers. Some people say these 


amttob look like large English Foxes, 
but most assuredly the size (very large,) 
by no means agrees with my recollection 
of an English, Fox: It is true, I have 
not seen one these forty yean. These 
animals are extremely lively, continually 
moving briskly round their cage, and the 
keeper told me they occasionally barked 
like dogs. € Kootah ka awage, Bbooka, 
Bhooka, kurta by*/ 

M There is a vast variety of birds : 
the Cassowary, Pheasants of all kiuds, 
and some of the most beautiful Parrots I 
ever beheld, With brown bodies and 
wings, with purple breasts ; green 
bodies with light green breasts, striped 
and Waved with yellbw.”— LU* JFVm. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT PERSONS. 


SKETCH or tbs Cimctat or vac DUKE D'ENGHIEN dsum mi ciiftotm. 

By Me Prec ept or, the Ahbe Miliot. 

Vm Um New Momklf Magazine. 

fkNE of the most remarkable publka- ante, and therefore very difficult to gov- 
^ tions that has lately appeared here era* For this purpose,, equal firmness, 
(says oar Paris correspondent) is The kindness, prudence, aikd ability were re- 
Life of the Duke of Burgundy Father quired. Too much severity was likely 
of Louis XV. a posthumous performance to create aversion ; and he Would bare 
of the Abbe Miluit, author of several abused too much indulgence. He pos- 
well-known historical works. The au- sesses himself too mach penetration not 
thor was in 1778 appointed preceptor to to disoover the weak side of his instruc- 
the unfortunate Duke d’Enghien, and it tors, and is too mischievous not to take 
was for this young prince that he com- advantage of it.. Add to this, the nat- 
posed The Life of the Duke cf Burgundy umi antipathy of childhood to restraint 
and tlie dialogues which have just ap- and study. To keep ahead impregnat¬ 
ing red. Prefixed to the work is an ao- ed with saltpetre to lessons for two sue- 
count of the author and of the Duke oessive hours morning and evening, was 
d’Enghien ; and I know from good au- a task sufficient to alarm met The first 
thority that not only M. Jacques, who days gave me some uneasiness, Iob- 
always accompanied tlie prince, and served tears, a strong repugpeooe and 
who shared his confinement when the indocility; bat I perceived also that the 
Duke was treacherously surprised in the transition from crying to laughing waji 
village of Ettenheim, but likewise several the affair of a moment; that by varying* 
other persons well acquainted with the things a good deal I could gai* some at- 
circumstances attending his assassin*- tendon for each, and that, with manage** 
tion, were consulted in the compilation ment, if I did not cross him too mucti 
of this account. It contains un interest- and overlooked some sallies, I might 
iog extract of the journal of education contrive to fill op the time for study : 
which the tutor seems to have kept in this was a great point At the begin- 
regard to his pupil. Id one place the ning nothing was more useful tom# then' 
Abb6 speaks of him as follows:—I soon fables, selected from Lafontaioes, -and’ 
perceived that the young prince was ex- well explained. When we had thorough-; 
tremely lively, indocile, headstrong, full ly comprehended one, the nest tkmg 
of whims, spoiled by his female attend- was to learn it by heart We proceeded 
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step by step, always learning together, 
without which I should never have been 
able to fix his attention. In this man¬ 
ner I made him learn all the best pieces 
4n Lafontaine. The memory, under¬ 
standing, and taste, were all exercised at 
once. I take great eare, when be is re¬ 
peating any thing and makes a mistake, 
to present the idea instead of telling him 
the word*: thus the operation of reason 
is added to that of the memory. Rous¬ 
seau and other philosophers may well 
assert that these fables so employed are 
adiatfsble for children. They amase 
while they eogige them: they deveiope 
or create ideas: they familiarize the pu- 
pel with the graces of exprescdoo, and 
even impart a Ming for beauties of 
style which mature age done might be 
sopposed capable of Making. Hie me* 
mory is ready, but not very retentive : 
it retains ideas much better than, wcnrdsf 
He has known more of geography* 
than I didst twenty. He forgets it so 
easily that I merely now. and then, 
plnoe the 'principal notions before hie 
eyes. On the other band he will recol¬ 
lect, after' an interval of several months* 
an anecdote related «n passant, or a re¬ 
mark of the importance of which, be in 
not aware. In short^ideas accumulate in 
his head, and though ho often ceofosee 
them in a Indic ron s manner, yet it is evi- 
dent that he combinee them very sensi¬ 
bly. This kind of memory must be ex¬ 
cellent when It comes to be seconded by 
mason. An extraordinary perspicacity 
also renders him as susceptible of in¬ 
struction as the warmth of his. temper 
tends to make him averse to it I eoon 


I have great obstacles to overcome ; 
sometimes the caprices of temper, at 
others the sallies of indocility ; almost 
always an agitation of body and a dis¬ 
sipation of mind that nothing can equal. 
It requires address and indulgence both 
to prevent faults and to obviate disgust 
Sometimes, however, it is necessary to 
punish : weakness would be still worse 
than severity. In the beginning, after 
an unpardonable disobedience, I shut 
the books, and declared that I would not 
continue the lesson : he wept much, and 
begged permission to do what he had 
before refused. I continued firm for 
some time, and at length yielded only to 
his most earnest intreaties. This me¬ 
thod has often been attended with suc¬ 
cess. I still employ it, though the tears 
oo longer come. I have sometimes ag¬ 
gravated ennui by forcing him to pursue 
a passage which he disliked. He would 
accustom himself to any thing if one were 
to be inflexible. One day when he had 
wilfully transgressed a formal prohibi¬ 
tion, I gave him his choice either to be 
deprived of the dessert, or to beg pardon 
of God upon bis knees. . He chose the 
former. It was not long before he re¬ 
lapsed .into* the same fault. I immedi¬ 
ately ordered him to fall upon his knees 
and beg;pardon of God, which he did 
alter some hesitation, and I remitted the 
other part of the punishment. He never 
was guilty of the same fault afterwards. 
Notwithstanding the indifference which 
he frequently affects towards reproof and 
even humiliation, he is not without pride. 
I told him the other day, being satisfied 
with him* that I wished to reward him, 


perceived and profited by thie advantage. 
By appearing rather to converse than 
teach ; by contriving to afford him the 
pleasure of finding out things himself; 
ny explmmg every thing, ami requiring 
reasons for every things in a< word, and 
this ia my fundamental principle—by 
placing reason invariably at the threshold 
of hie undsistaadkig~->I found mean% 
without .effort* in spite of his excessive 
giddiness, to brake him acquire more 
knowledge, and in particular moee judg- 
meot than I ever bad in my life.at a much 
more advanced age. As it is in his die- 
peetlsaB'to kick when* my bridle is held 
tight,and to runaway when itis relaxed!, 

W . ... .... j. .. 


not with sweetmeats or amusements, but 
with honour. The best reward, be an¬ 
swered, is the approbation of one’s con¬ 
science.—.Very true, but it is just that 
those who deserve it should be farther 
rewarded. I will mention your good 
behaviour at table, and afford you an 
opportunity of doing yourself honour by 
repeating something of your lesson.—«■ 
This gave him great pleasure. I have 
already oontrived several occasions fot 
him to display his little acquirements, 
and he has turned them to good accodnt 
When age and reason shall have tern- 
pared the petulance of the young prince; 
instruction will produce in him the fairest 
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fjrwit. The wish to please, combined regret. AU the world kpows iHat the 
witii a btore of knowledge, will twite treachery which enabled Buonaparte to^ 
him to digtingui&h himself by glorious secure the person of this prince, and his 
qualities. subsequent murder, are among .tbp 

Such y/os in bis childhood the prince blackest of the crimes *by which he stain7 
who ought to have been the pride and ed his reign, unhappily of too long con* 
the prop of his house, and who is tuifor- tinuance. (J ( j 

tunately die subject of its everlasting . , > " • t 

RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN.' > 

Conduced. ulations as should serve for precedents 

Soon after this, the melancholy indis* any future exigency of a .similar nature,: 
position of his Majesty led to the const-! The French ; revolution, which .wan 
deration of a question of the. greatest now in its. portentous infancy, soon made, 
magnitude, and which may truly be said such rapid strides to gigantic terror, *s ( 
to have exceeded is importance the set- could not fail to attract universal at ten-' 
dement of the crown after the abdication turn. In England this tremendous event, 
of James the Second. On this question* was beheld.by some with fearful expeo- 
which related to the mode of supplying tation, while by others it was content 
the defect of the exercise of the royal plated with pleasure, and the eager anti- 
authority, Mr. Sheridan, as might be ex«« cjpatioo of still more extensive changes 
pected, strenuously advocated the ex* foi the diffusion,of liberty. Among, thfc 
elusive, unconditional right, of the heir- former, Mr. Burke took tho feed ;, and* 
apparent to assume the office, of Regent, with the perspicuity of an enlightened 
without even consulting or being bound statesman who examines minutely .into 
by parliament. . In this doctrine he oer* the moral elements as well <* the extern 
iainly did not stand alone, but consider- nal movements of great bodies, he-par¬ 
ing the favour in which he was held at ceived that all this pretext of freedom 
Carlton House, and the well known treat and the eights of man arose ton the 
reposed in his opinion by the Prince, it corrupt motives o£ deep; and designing 
was generally believed that he took the men to overturn a government fee their 
lead: in those counsels which were then own purposes* Mr. Sheri dad, 1 ota the 
prevalent on this subject. Certain it is, other hand, whether out hfipique iOr van- 
that the letter writteu by the Prince to ity, though it is possible that there was 
Mr. Pitt on die parliamentary restric- in his conduct a mixture of bAth, seined: 
lions, was the composition of Mr. Sher* every opportunity to eulogize the French, 
idan ; and from this fact alone, it is evi- army and the Convention for resisting 
dent that his influence exceeded that of the monarch and countenancing : tbo 
his political associates. At present there atrocities committed in theinamb of lib-r 
can hardly exist two opinions on the tny. Oo the 9th of February 1790, 
matter which was then so strongly con- when Mr. Burke took occasion to anw 
tested ; and while due tpredit must be m^dvert upon some points advanced by 
given to the ability with which the friends Jdr. Fox upon, this subject, Sheridan* in* 
of the Prince maintained his claims, terfered, and attacked the former with 
every, candid observer who knows any great vehemence, and charged bim wito 
thing of the constitutional principles of defending an accursed system;of/despotic 
the £uglish government, must see the government. This could haixUy be sup- 
glaring inconsistency of the Whigs on posed to sit quietly upon arm§od bo kdty 
this point, and their total departure Iran and irritable as that of Burke, who, in 
the greet doctrines laid down at the Re- reply answered, that he most sincerely 
volution. Providentially, however, the kmented the inevitable necessity of wow 
restoration of. his Majesty s health at that publicly declaring, that henceforth this 
time put a atop to the practical necessity honourable friend and be were separated 
of adopting any further measure, than in politics ; yet, oven in ike Very tho- 
the settlement of such positions and reg* meat of separation, he e ip be t ed that his 
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hpnpurablq fpendj for so be had been in 
the Ip^bit of calling biro, would have 
treated jiijp witp sojnp degree of kind- 
0Q9P $ Of, at least, if he had not, for the 
of a long and amicable connexion 
hpard bjm with some partiality, he would 
have done him the justice of representing 
his arguments fairly. On the contrary, 
he had cruelly and unexpectedly mis-stat¬ 
ed Ijbe nature of his observations, by 
changing turn with being an advocate fpr 
despotism, though it was in the recollec¬ 
tion of ihe honourable gentleman and 
d^e whole hoqse, that in the beginning 
pf his speech he had expressly reprobat¬ 
ed every measure which carried with it 
even:the slightest appearance of despo¬ 
tism. All who knew him could not 
avoid acknowledging that he was the 
professed enemy of despotism iii every 
shape ; whether it appeared as the splen¬ 
did tyranny of Lew.is the Fourteenth, 
or the outrageous democracy pf the pre¬ 
sent government of France, which lev¬ 
elled all distinctions in society. The 
honourable gentleman also had charged 
him with having libelled the National 
Assembly* and stigmatized them as a 
.bloody, cruel, and ferocious democracy. 
.Mr. Burke said, he appealed to the 
house, whether he bad uttered a single 
, syllable concerning the National Assem¬ 
bly, which could warrant such a con¬ 
struction ae that put upon his words. 
He felt himself warranted in repelling 
the imputation; because, the whole 
tenor of his life had proved that he wis 
a sincere friend to freedom, and as such, 
he was concerned to find that there were 
persons in this country who entertained 
theories of government not consistent 
' with the safety of the state, and who 
werd ready to transfer a part, at least, of 
that anarchy which prevailed in France 
to this kingdom, for the purpose of ef¬ 
fecting their own designs. Having pur¬ 
sued this strain of self-vindication to a 
considerable length, Mr. Burke, conclu¬ 
ded, with saying “ it appeared that the 
honourable gentleman had made a sacri- 
of his friendship, for the sake of catching 
some momentary popularity. But if the 
fact was such, however grefctly he should 
condone to admire his talents, he must 
tell him, that his argument was chiefly 
an argument ad invidiam , and that all 


the applause for which jie could hope 
from clubs was scarcely Worth the sac-1 
rifico which he had chosen td make foi* 
so insignificant an acquisition.” 

Thus terminated a friendship of long 
Standing, and to which Sheridan was nd 
doubt indebted for a considerable yclt* 
tion of that knowledge which ware pec-f 
essary to establish his reputation;' though 
he wanted industry to cultivate his ex^ 
traordinary powers by close applied* 
(ion. ‘ 1 

It may here be proper to observe, that 
6o complete Was this disruption*, and 
such was the aversion of Mr. fiftrke tb 
the political principles and private con¬ 
duct of his old acquaintance, that whetW 
ever Sheri dad’s name Was announced, he 
always quitted the Company. F6r this, 
Indeed, he keeihs to have had sufficient 
reason, as* dotwithstandrag the rebuke 
which Bhrke had given it) the ‘speed) 
just mentioned, the other continued, oh 
many occasions, to goad him with Severe 
remarks in the KouSe, particularly an 
that subject which he knew Would al¬ 
ways act poignantly on his fedingfe. 
This certainly was ungenerous kind im¬ 
prudent, because it could only Serve to 
Widen a breach. Which by doficHiatidfa, 
might have been healed ; and.it tehddd, 
in a greet! degree, to lesson the respect 
that Was due to a than, Who merited the 
thanks "of all mankind, for the *energy 
With which he resisted the deadly doc¬ 
trines of political fanatics, who Were ob¬ 
viously bent^ on the destrnction of all so¬ 
cial orddr, in the levelling of rank add 
property. 

In 1793, Mr. Sheridan lost bis amia¬ 
ble partiier, who died of a consumption 
at'Bristol Wells, leaving two children;*a 
son and a daughter; the former being 
ttow living at the Cape 6f Good Hoffe, 
but the latter died shortly after bet- mo¬ 
ther of a similar complaint at Wansted. 
Mrs. Sheridan’s maternal family came 
from Wells, in the cathedral of Wfcfch 
city her remains were deposited, in the 
same vault with those Of her brothers 
Thomas and Samuel and her sister Ma¬ 
ria Tickell, all of whom were remarkable 
for their extraordinary musical talents.'* 

In 1795 Mr. Sheridan married Miss 
Harriet Ogle, youngest daughter of Dir. 
Newton Ogle, dean of Winchester and 
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prebeadary of Durham, by whom he had then Chancellor, Lord Henry Petty, and' 
one goo namedCharles,who is also living, other members of the cabinet, are said to 
Though this ingenious man and pow- have exerted their agility in the ball room 
erfiil speaker continued through life the till seven o'clock in the morning ; but 
inflexible opponent of Mr. Pitt, to whom, the most curious part of the festivity 
indeed, he seems to have had a personal consisted in the circumstance, that thb 
repugnance, it is but a tribute of strict servants in wafting Were bailiffs and their 
justice to say, that on some occasions, he followers, who being then in possession 
acted nobly in dissenting from his own on various executions, were put into 
party. Thus, when Mr. Fox thought it liveries obtained from Drury Lane The- 
unnecessary to attend his parliamentary atre, to disguise their character and ren- 
duties, because be could not obtain his der them useful. 


object, which was the adoption of a new 
system favourable to the republican rules 
of France, Mr. Sheridan continued his 
attendance, and in some critical instan¬ 
ces gave his support to government. 
This patriotism was remarkably conspi¬ 
cuous and beneficial during the alarming 
mutiny among the seamen of the fleet, 
which called for prompt measures and 
united strength, to save the country from 
destruction. Then Mr. Sheridan dis¬ 
played his talents to great advantage, and 
acted most honorably in laying aside 
party politics for the general safety, 
white his associates either remained si¬ 
lent, or absented themselves from their 

S ublic station as the representatives pf 
ie people. 

In 1709 Mr. Sheridan returned once 
more to theatrical concerns and produ¬ 
ced a splendid drama, translated from 
the German of Kotzebue, under the 
name of Pizarro, though in the original, 
the piece bears the title of The Spaniards 
in Peru. This performance was sold to 
Mr, Sheridan by a German for one hun¬ 
dred pounds, but the version was so un¬ 
intelligible that little U9e could be made 
of it; but two other translations in man¬ 
uscript falling in his way he adopted 
them, and with a slight addition of his 
own, contrived to render the piece high¬ 
ly attractive for that and the ensuing 
season. The play was printed with the 
name of Mr. Sheridan prefixed, and it is 
said, tfiat not less than twenty-nine thou¬ 
sand copies of it were sold in a short 
space of time. 

When, by the death of Mr. Pitt, a new 
administration was formed, Mr. Sheridan 
was appointed Treasurer of the Navy, in 
which office, he no otherwise distinguish¬ 
ed himself than by giving a grand fete 
St Somerset House, where Lord Erskine, 


But it was the fortune of Sheridan 
to be connected with very short-lived 
administrations, and this soon terminated 
through the imprudence of the party in 
endeavouring to impose upon the King, 
with respect to the great question of 
catholic emancipation. On this occa¬ 
sion the wit observed, that he had heard 
of men knocking out their brains by 
running against a wall, but he had never 
known, till now, of any thing so foolish 
as to build a wall for the purpose. 

From this period, Mr. Sheridan gra¬ 
dually declined in the public estimation, 
and became more aud more embarrassed 
in his circumstances. Having succeeded 
in getting returned for the city of West¬ 
minster, he was thrown out on a subse¬ 
quent application at Stafford, and at the 
last general election he was not chosen 
for any place. 

The closing years of his life were pas¬ 
sed under a cloud which depressed his 
faculties and injured his health. He was 
lost to the world and almost to society. 
Xbey who once admired now forsook 
him ; and such is the stability of politic¬ 
al friendship, even Mr. Fox before his 
demise, behaved with great coolness to 
his old companion and zealous adherent. 

The disease of which Mr. Sheridan 
died had its seat in the liver, and the 
length of its continuance plainly evinced 
the strength of the original stamina, haid 
the same been not undermined by irre¬ 
gular habits, which increased as he ad¬ 
vanced in years and trouble, till be es¬ 
caped from this mortal scene to enjoy, 
as we sincerely trust, eternal rest. He 
died on Sunday the 7th July, 1810, and 
was interred on the Saturday following 
in the Poet’s Corner in Westminster 
Abbey, near the graves of Garrick and 
Cumberland. 
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POETRY. 


A NORTHERN SPRING. 

From Uelga , a Poem, bg the Jtev. William 

Y ESTRENE the mountain’s rugged brow 
Was mantled e’er with dreary snow 5 
The son set ml behind the hill, 

And every, breath of wind was still: 

Bat ere he rose, the southern blast 
A veil o’er heaven's blue arch had cast ; 

Thick roll'd the clouds, and cental rain 
Pour’d the wild delage o’er the plain. 

Fair glens and’verdant vales appear. 

And warhrth awakes the budding year. 

O’tis the touch of fairy haad 

That wakes.the spring of Northern land! 

It warms not there by slow degrees. 

With changeful poise, the uncertain breeze 1 
But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light. 

And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 
Return’d from regions for away, 

The red-wing’d throstle pours his lay; 

The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 

While the weeze whistles through his wing $ 
And as he hails the melting snows, 

The heatbcock claps his wings and cmws. 
Bright shines the sun on Sigtune’s towers. 

And Spring leads on the fragrant boars. 

The ice is loosed, and prosperous gales 
Already fill the strutting sails. •£**. Reg. 

BRYNHILDA. 

A Poem, by the some Author. 

O STRANGE is the bower where Brynbil- 
da reclines, 

Around it the watchflre high bickering shines I 
Her couch is of iron, her pillow a shield, 

And the maiden's chaste eyes are in deep 
slumber seal’d. [spread. 

Thy charm, dreadful Odin, around her is 
From thy wand the dread slumber was pour’d 
on her head. [and flame. 

The bridegroom mast pass through the furnace 
The boldest in light, without fear, without 
blame. 

O whilom in battle, so bold and 90 free, 

Like a pirate victorious she rov’d o’er the sea. 
The helmet has oft bound the ringlets,that now 
Adown her smooth shoulder so carelessly flow; 
And that snowy bosom, thus lovely reveal’d, 
Has been oft by the breastplate’s tough iron 
conceal’d. [sleep, 

The love-lighting eves, which are fetter’d by 
Hare seen tbe 9 ca-flgbt raging fierce o’er the 
deep, [slain 

And 'mid the deep wounds of the dying and 
The tide of destruction pour’d wide o'er the 
plain. [hare. 

Those soft-rounded arms now defenceless and 


Or is it bold Gunnar, who vainly assays 
On the horse of good Sigurd to rush thro’ the 
blaze ? 

Tbe steed knows his rider in field and in stall: 
No other bands rein him no other spurs gall. 

He brooks not tbe warrior that pricks his dark 
side, [pride. 

Be he prince, be he chieftain of might and of 
How he neighs l bow be plunges, and tosses his 
mane! * [disdain! 

How he foams ! how he lashes his flank with 
O crest-foileo Gunnar! thou liest on the plain! 
Through the furnace no warrior, save Sigurd 
may ride. [bride ! 

Let his valour for thee win the spell-guarded 
He has mounted his war-horse, the beauteous,, 
and bold; 

His buckler and harness are studded with gold. 
A dragon all writhing in gore is bis crest; 

A dragon is burnish’d in gold 00 bis breast. 
The furnace grows redder, the flames crackle 
round, [one bound. 

But the horse and the rider plunge through at 
He has reach’d tbe dark canopy's shield-cov¬ 
er’d shade, [laid; 

Where spell-hound the beautiful damsel is 
He has kissed her closed eyelids, and call’d 
her his bride; 

He has stretch'd his bold limbs in the gloom by 
her side. 

“My name is bold Gunnar, and Grana my 
steed $ speed. 

Thro’ bickering furnace I prick’d him with 

Tbe maiden all languidly lifts up her bead, 
She seems in her trance half awaked from the 
dead 1 [Cries, 

Like a swan on the salt-lake she mournfully 
“ Does the bravest of warriors claim me as bis 
prise r 

“ O know’st thou young Sigurd, who lle 9 by 
thy side ? [bride i 

O kenn’st thou, Brynhilda, who calls tnee his 
On the gay hills of France dwells thy proud 
foster-sire, [fire. 

And there thy chaste bower was guarded by 
It was mantled with ivy and luscious woodbine. 
It was shrouded with Jasmine and sweet eglan¬ 
tine. [thy bower, 

O miud’st thou, when darkling thou sat’st in 
What coarser came fleet by thy charm-circled 
tower ? [and free ? 

Whose hawk on thy casement perch’d saucy 
What warrior pursued it i Whose crest did’st 
thou see ? [thy view ? 

Did the gold-burnish’d dragon gleam bright to 
Did thy spells hold him back, or did Sigurd 


break through ? [hands pour, 

For whom the bright mead dia tby snowy 
Which never for man crown'd the gimlet be¬ 
fore ? 

Those rosy-iipp’d Sagers, so graceful and fair, On the wonders of nature, the stories of old, 
Have rein'd the hot courser, and oft bathed in On the secrets of magic high converse ye held; 
gore He sat by thy side, and he gazed on lay face, 

' ' * ' ' ‘ He bail’d thee most worthy of Sigurd’s em¬ 

brace ; 

The wisest of women, the loveliest maid. 

The bravest that ever in battle outrode: 

And there, in the gloom of that mystic alcove. 
Ye pledg’d to eacn other tbe firm oath of love. 
Now spell-bound thou canst not his features 

. _ _ , _ . ... 


The merciless edge of the dreaded claymore. 
Who is it that spurs bis dark steed at the fire ? 
Who is it whose wishes thus boldly aspire 
To the chamber of shields, where tbe beauti¬ 
ful maid 

By tbe spell of tbe mighty defenceless is laid ? 
Is it Sigurd, the valiant, tbe slayer of kings. 
With the spoils of the Dragon, his gold and bis 
VBgs? 


Thy charms in tbe gloom do not meet his keen 
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FbrSigurd had hied to defend Giuka’s crown, 
He dwelt there with glory, he fonght with re- 
nown 5 . 

At the ronrt of good Giuka,his warriors among. 
None bore him so gallant, so brave and so 
strong. 

Gndrana beheld him with eyes of desire, 

The noblest of knights at the court of her sire. 
She mixed the love-podoo with charm and 
with spell. 

And all bis frail oaths from hts memory feW. < 
She conquer'd bis faith by the treacherous 
snare; 

He led to the altar Gudruoa the fair ; 

And now with her brother unconscious be 
came, [claim. 

Who dax’d the chaste band of Brynhilda to 
Hot Gunnar the bold coaid not break, through 
the spell; [fell : 

The flame bickePd high, on the ground as bo 
And Sigurd the glorious, the mighty, must lend 
Tlis valour to gam the fair prize for his friend. 
All night there he tarried, but ever between 
The maid and theduiight lay his sword bright 
and sheen j 

The morrow he rode to the battle afar,. 

And chang'd the maid’s couch for the turmoil 
of war. 

His friend reaps the harvest his valour has won. 
And claims the fair guerdon ere fall of the son. 
With pomp to the aliitr he leads the voung 
bride, [side; 

She deems him the knight who had lain by her 
Forgotten the vows she had made ia gay 
France, 

Ere Odin cast o'er her the magical luance. • 
With gorgeous carousal with dance and with 
song. 

With wassail his liegemen the nuptials prolong, 
Be revels in rapture and bliss through the 
night, [delight: 

And the swift hours are pass'd in the arms of 
But when the bright morning first dawn'd on 
their bed, - v. fen bead ; 

The bride rais'd with anguish her grief-strick- 
For the thoughts of the past rose with force, 
and too late [hard fair. 

6be remember'd young Signed, and curs’d her 
.Three days and three uigiits there in silence 
she lay, 

To sullen despair and dark horror a prey. 

She tasted no food, and to none she replied. 
But spurn'd the sad bridegroom with hate 
from her side. [rejoice ? 

Shall the words of young Sigurd now bid her 
Does she hear bis known accents, and start at 
his voice ? 

“ Awake, fair Brynhilda, behold the bright 
ray! 

The flowers in the forest are laughing and gay. 
Full long hast thou slept on the bosom of woo; 
Awake,fairBrynhilda, and see the sun glow." 

, Concluded In our next. 

HELEN op KIRKCONNELL. 

Bv John Mavse. 

Author of the Poems of Glasgow, the Siller 
Gun, Sfc. 

The following verses are founded on a tradi¬ 
tion in the south of Scotland,—that a young 
lady of Kirkconnell Lee, in Annandale, 
'walking with her lover, was murdered by a 
disappointed and sanguinary rivaL 

J WISII I were where Helen lies. 

For, Highland day, on me she cries, 


And, like an angel, to the skies 
. Still seems to beckon me ! 

For me she liv’d, for me she sigh'd, 

For me she wish'd to be a bride, 

For me, in life's sweet morn she died 
On fair Kirkconnell-Lee 1 

Where Klrtle-waters gently wind. 

As Helen on iqy arm redin d, 

A rival, with a ruthless mind, 

Took deadly aim at me : a 

My love, to disappoint the.foe, • 

Rush’d in between me and the blow, ^ 

And now her corse is lying low,- * « 

Oi fair KirkcdonieiULee 1 

Though Heavpo forbids my wrafthdotwull, * 

I curse the hand by tarbichahe Jdlln*- 
The fieud that made my heav’oa hell, • 

And tore ray love trommel ■ ; ' »-. > 

For if, whore all the graces shin©*— •; 

O! if on earth thdre’s ought divine, 

My Helen ! all these charms Were thine— 
They center'd all kadbre b • - »•* 

Ah ! what avails it jffyat* Sixain, ' 

I clove th’ assassin's lieau in twbib? 

No peace of mind, my Helen s\ain*r- 
No resting place f(>r roc 1 
I see her spirit in the air—■ 

I hear the shriek of wild despair, 

When murder laid her bosom ( bare. 

On fair Kirkconnell-Lee f H . 

O! when I’m sleeping in my grave. 

And o’er my head the rank weeds wave; 

May He, who life and spirit gave. 

Unite my love and me ! 

Then from this world of doubts and sighs, 

My soul on wings pf peace«haW rise, 

And, joining Helen in the skies, . v 

Forgot itirkconnell-Lce f 

. . ) New Mom, Jffag 
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BALLAD. */; ' 

By Mr. C. F. W win. 

O H lady, buy these budding flowVs, 

For* I am »ad, and wet, and weary f — 

1 gather'd them ere break of any. 

When all was lonely, still, and dreary 
£nd long Fvc sought to sell them IWe, 

To purchase clothes, and food,and dwelViftg, 
For Valour’s wretched orphan «prls— 

* Poor rae and my yoiin®; sister Ellen ! 

Ah ! those who tread life’s thornless yrajr, 

In Foi tune’9 golden sunshine basking, 

May deem my wam 4 require no aid. 

Because my lips are mute, unasklng; 

They have no heart for woes like mine, 

Each w ord, each look, is cold—rebelling, 
Yet once a crowd offlatt’rere fawn'd, 

And Fortune smil'd on me and Ellen ! 

Oh buy my flower’s ! they’re fair and-fresh 
As mine and morning's tears could keep 
them ; 

To-morrow's sun shall see them dead, 

A nd I shall scarcely live to weep them 1 
Yet this sweet bud, if nurs'd with care ; 

Soon into futoess would be swelling ; 

And nurtur’d by some gen’rous band. 

So might ray little sister Ellen ! 

SbeN sleeping in the hollow tree? 

Her only home—its leaves her bedding i 
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AaA I’ve ■» fired to cqrty there, 

Touoothe the feats she srillbe shedding, 
Ob that those mourners' tears which fall— 
r That bell which heavily is kneHin£— 

And that deep grave, were meant for me, 
Afidwji poor little sister Ellen 1 

When w* in silence are laid down, 

In life’s last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 

No tears will <a)l upon eOr grave, 

Save those of pitying hearrn’s own Weeping : 
Unknown we’veliv’d, unknown must die,— 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling, 

Of two young, broken-hearted girls— 

Poor Mary and her sister Ellen ! 

No one has bought of me to-day. 

And Night is noW the towd o’ershadlng. 
And I, like these poor drooping flow’ re, 
Unnoticed and unwept am fading;— 

My soul is struggling to be free— 

It loathes its Wretched earthly dwelling! 
Mv limbs refuse to bear their load— 

Oh God I protect lone orphan Ellen! 


THE INCANTATION. 


(A Choral In an unfinished Witch Drama.) 
By Lord Br^os. 


W HEN the moon is on the wave, 

Aad the glow-worm in the grass. 
And the meteor on the grave. 

And the wisp on the morass: 

When the dulling stars are shooting, 

And the answered owls are hooting, 

And the sileiit leaves are still 
la theshadoW of the hill, 

Shall my soul be upon thine. 

With a power and^ with a sign. 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet ray spirit shall not sleep, 

There are shades which will not vanish. 
There are thoughts thoucanst not banish ; 
f* By a power to thee unknown, 

Thou canst never be alone ; 

Thou art wrapt as with a shroud, 

Thou art gathered in a cloud ; 

Aad for ever Shalt thou dwell 
■ la the spirit of this spell. 

III.. 

Though thou seest me not pass by,. 

Thou shall feel me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen, ’ 

Must be near thee, and hath been; 

And wheu in that secret dread 
Thou hast tam’d around thy head? 

.Thou shall marvel I am not 
As thy shadow on the spot. 

And the power which thou dost feel 
'Shall be what thou must conceal. 

IV. 

Aad a magic voice and verse 
Hath Imputed thee with a curse $ 

Aad a spirit of theair ♦ 

Hath brairt thee with a snare; 

In the wiod there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall Night deny 
All fee quiet of her sky; 

And the day shall have a sun. 

Which Shan make thee wish it done. 

V, 

From thy false tears I did distil 
Aa e s sen ce which hath strength to kUl; 

% Frdm thy own heart I then did wring 
. * _ The black blood in its blackest spring; 


From thy own smile I snatched the snake 
For there It coil’d as in a brake $ 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Which gave all these their ehiefest harm ; 
In proving every poison known, 

1 found the strongest was thine own. 

VI. 


By thy cold breast and serpent Smile, 

By thy unfathbmM gulfs or guile. 

By that most seeming virtuous eye. 

By thy shut soul’s hypocrisy ; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which pass’d for human tbiae own bearf; 

By thy delight in other’s pain. 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

1 call upon thee! and compel* 

Thyself to be thy proper Hell! 


And on thy head I pour the vinl 
Which doth devote thee to this trial. 

Nor to slumber, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny; 

Though thy death shall still seem near 
To thy wish, but as a fear ; 

I^v! the spell now works aroundther. 
And the clankless chain hath bonnd thee 
O'er thy heart and brafti together 
Hath the word b£cn pass’d— now wither ’ 




From La Belle AmmWee. 

BEAUTY IN-SMILES. 

O il! Weep not, sited maid, though the 
bright tear of beauty 

TokMred eMOttaveaek feeling beguiles; 
The softness of sorrow no magic can borrow. 
To vie with the splendourotboauty in smiles, 

' Man roves’thro* Creation a Wandering stranger, 
A dlipe to its follies a slave to its toils ; 

But bright o’er fee billow of doubt and of 
danger, 

*fhe rainbow of promise is beauty in smiles. 
As the rays of the sun o’er the bosom of Nature, 
Renew ev’ry fiow’r which the tempest des¬ 
poils ; 

So joy s faded blossom in man’s aching bosom. 
Revives in the sunshine of beauty in smiles. 
The crown uf the hem, the star of the rover. 
The hope that inspires, and the spell that 
beguiles; * 

The soog of the poet, the dream ofthe lover, 
The Infidel’s heavea, is beauty in smiles. 


THE MIRACLE AT HORER. 


From “ Arabia"* poem, by Johnston Grant. 


JJEARD ^yodwail round Horeb’s arid- 

The murm’ring of a proud, infuriate race 1 

Near the tall crag tneir guide's commanding 
form 

Stands with stern brow—the pow’r that quells 
the storm; 

His buhl.rod smites the mountain’s flintynsid*; 

Bows the parch’d vale ttT< obedient waters 
/ glide. 

Where, mod with fever’d thimt, promiscuous 
ranks 

Hail the new stream, and crowd its frcsb’ning 
banks; 

Fresh’niug—For lie, whose might the boon 
bestows, 

Speaks, aad thedesart blossoms to the rose ; 

Tims swift the silver tide, by breefces farm'd* 

A od edged with verdure, sweeps alongtheaoad; 

While flow’rets, crash’d like infant* of a day . 

Jo*t start to light, and bloom to pass away. 
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Life’s fain distinctions lost as in the grave. 

Headlong all Israel seeks the swelling wave; 

Aud pow’r and weakness, indigence and 
wealth. 

Commingling, pant, to catch th* advancing 
health; 

There the proud tribe-chief to the roargent 
stoops; 

Here, while with hollow’d hand some cripple 
scoops 

The beverage cool, nor genun’d nor vine- 
froth’d bowl 

Seems half so grateful to his sated soul. 

Thus snn-parch’d MyniansatTritonis rush’d, 

To quaff the torrents from the cleft that gush’d; 

Thus earliest bees, invited o’er the plain 


By some soft morn, and questing sweets in vain. 

Lire spring hath hang her blossoms on the 
bowers. 

Swarm found the lonely violet's opening 
flowers. 

As press’d th' exulting throngs with fren¬ 
zied haste. 

The timorous yield, the feebler are displaced; 

Till columns blending from each adverse brink. 

Contend, all raging at the wave to drink; 

Yet Mercy, stretching from the foremost bands. 

Yields the full helmet to the mother’s hand*; 

Whose yearning love her own parch’d lip de¬ 
nies. 

To hush her fainting cherub’s moaning crie?. 


LONDON 

INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS AND 

SCIENCES. 


A new printing press, or printing engine, 
has recently excited the attention of the 
typographical world. It is wrought by the 
power of steam, and, with the aid of two or 
three boys, perfects nearly a thousand sheets 
per boar. A common press, worked by two 
men, takes off bat two hundred and fifty im¬ 
pressions on one tide, and requires eight boars 
to porfoet a tbowmad sheets. Hence, three 
boys in one hoar, at a cost of sixpence, are 
enabled, by this new application or the power 
of steam, to perform the I n b o a r of two men 
for eight boars, at a cost of tight shillings. 
Such arc the present capabilities of this engine; 
but, *is there is no llngit to its required powers, 
and the size of the form is no obstacle to its 
perfect performance, it Is proposed to take 
impressions on double-demy, fo which case 
three boys, at six-pence, will, in one hoar, 
l>erforra the labour of thirty-two men at 
sixteen shillings / This engine fo now at work 
at a printing-office near F l ee t - st reet, and 
another on a similar, bat less perfect, con¬ 
struction, hns for sometime past heeh employ¬ 
ed on a Morning Newspaper. In its general 
analogy, this press fo not aaiike the rolling- 

I iress of copper-plate printers. The forms, 
>eing fixed on the carriage, are drawn under 
a cy finder, on which the sheet being laid, and 
the ink distributed by an arrangement of 
rollers, the impression is taken on one side. 
The sheet is then conveyed off by bands to a 
second cylinder, around'which it is carried on 
the second form, and the reiteration is produced 
in perfect register without the aid of points. 
All the manual labour fo performed by a boy 
who lays the paper on the first cylinder, by 
one who takes it off from the second cylinder, 
and by a third who lays the sheets evenly on 
the bank. Asa further instance of economy 
in the materials, we may mention, that the 
waste steam from the copper is intended to be 
carried in tubes round the entire suite of 
offices, with a view to warm them. Of the 
ingenuity displayed in the mechanism, and of 
the oltimate successes of this apparatus, there 
can be little doubt; but whether there is reason 
to rejoice in the invention of any machinery, 
which, in the present state ofi the coontry 
diminishes the call for manual labour, may be 
seriously doubted; particularly as political 
economists have not yet agreed that workmen, 
who In conseueqnce become destitute, ought 


to be provided for till they can qualify them¬ 
selves for new employments. 

A collection or Fairy Tales is About to be 
published by Tab art, of the Juvenile Library. 

In Poetry, may be noticed a very promising 
small volume by Mr. Neele: it is entitled. 
Odes amd other Poems. The author i 4 OVpfoedly 
a disciple of Collins, and worthy to be so, 
though attempts in the line of pore abstraction 
are more than commonly critical, tor, if not 
very goad, they are unbearable, aad bat few 
are privileged to visit the world of shadows. 
Mr. Neele says that his is a bold attempt, but, 
like a man of true genius, he declines* either 
apology or claim to indulgence. The world, 
be very justly observes, neither attends to the 
one dr the other; and it is certain that in re¬ 
ference to works of imagination, the world 
acts exactly as it ought to do. Mr. Neele is 
young, and, though this fo his first performance, 
few first performances are so prewiri ng* An 
Ode to Despair Is peculiarly fine; the same 
may be observed of one to Time. An Address 
to Allegory fo also very bland, beautiful, and 
Ingenious. In the mean time, this y oung and 
very promising poet most be informed of the 
positive opinion of most critics, that the walk 
lie has chosen is more bounded than be im¬ 
agines, and that the bard who excels in it can 
seldom fill volumes without having recourse to 
human hopes, fears, and affections.—Mon. M. 

Mr. Murray has succeeded Hi fusing two 
Emeralds into one uniform mass, also two Sap¬ 
phires tuto one, by the compressed mfcrtbre of 
the gaseous constituents of water iu Dwoxihy- 
drogeoe blow-pipe. 

Mr. Murray bad published in the contem¬ 
poraneous number or the Philosophical Mag¬ 
azine, (with that of the Annals of Philosophy, 
in which Mr. E. O. Sym alludes to the same 
phenomenon,) that flame is a hollw cone, and 
its interior might be seen by pressing the apex 
by means of apiece of glam. 

Major Rernell win sooh publish a quarto 
volume of Illustrations of the History of the 
Expedition of the Younger Cyras, and Re¬ 
treat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, with expla¬ 
natory maps. 

There has lately been found, in a terirple at 
Pompeia, a stone, on which are engraved the 
linear measures of the Romans. 

Wat Tyler, a Dramatic Poem, by Robert 
Sonthey, fo publisher 
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UNCONNECTED SKETCHES DF SWI88 SCENERY: 


IN LETT EBB TO A LADT. 


TBB TALLEY OF TRAVERS. 

Neufchatel ; Sept. 11, 1816. 

•**« BMW, , 

W HEN I last bade yon farewel, I 
was on the frontiers of this won¬ 
derful country. I informed you that it 
was our intention to traverse Switzerland 


sistent and becoming cordiality of Prot¬ 
estants and Catholics. We breakfasted 
at the Verrihres Suisse ; and here it was 
that our hostess acquainted ns with the 
existence of these feelings, so amiable, so 
wise, so just, so orthodoxical! 

I listened to her with more internet 


en ptitrm: this project we did not aban¬ 
don. 

Rom Pontarlier, a winding road con¬ 
ducted us thro* a valley, which resembled 
no scenery that we bad yet beheld, altho* 
many views in Franche Comt6 are truly 
Alpine ; and, after passing the last vil¬ 
lage of France, called the Verri&res de 
Joux, we entered the first of Switzer¬ 
land, called the Verrifcres Suisse. The 
frontier is indicated by a tree on the 


when she acquainted me that she had 
been a resident of the valley of Traven 
nearly half a century—that she hada pen- 
feet recollection of Rousseau, who was 
once a visitor of these delightful scenes— 
that he had often frequented her house— 
that he would enter it sometimes, and 
hastily desireto be shewn to a chamber 
where he could remain undisturbed; and 
that she conducted him, upon these occa¬ 
sions, to a room, the door of which she 

_i i ■ ■ . 


parapet-wall of stone, which runs up the 
mountain on the left Perhaps a hundred 
•dd fifty yards do not divide these villa¬ 
ges, yet are the residents of them separa¬ 
ted, as wide as the poles asunder, by sen¬ 
timents and by religion—the Catholic 
being that of the Verridres de Joux, and 
the Protestant that of the Verri&resSuisse. 
How iocontrovertibly does this prove 
that the religion of an individual is not 
adopted as the result of wise and mature 
dehoeratfoo, but that it originates in 
birth, circumstance, or accident! Ahho’ 
the residents of a valley, where every ob¬ 
ject is calculated to exalt and humanize, 
yet do they bate each other with the con* 
X Tel* I. 




often wrote, or rested himself during his 
rambles. 

As we advanced into the valley, the 
wildness and irregularity which charac¬ 
terised the precipitous Ascents on either 
side, disappeared; the sides of the moun¬ 
tains became more smooth and verdant; 
dark woods k>f spruce-fir bung on them, 
or covered their summits on our right; 
and these, excepting the hardy juniper, 
were their only decorations; but the 
opposite side of the vale, which is expo¬ 
sed to a southern sun, and a milder atmos¬ 
phere, was, for the most part, richly 
adorned with ash, beech, hornbeam, and 
maple. 
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The scenery, as we continued our and Beautiful ! How frequently must 
route, underwent hut little variation mu- language fail when we are traversing 


til our near approach to St. Sulpice, 
when the valley almost dosed, and a 
narrow winding road only was left be¬ 
tween the mountains, which here be¬ 
came f rocky almost perpendicular, 
and assumed-forma of peculiar ^wildness. 
The trees which accompanied us were 
few and small ; scarcely any thing but 
underwood broke the ruggedness of this 
ravine. We seated ourselves on some 
pieces of rock, which lay on the side of 
the road, and contemplated this scene of 
savage nature. 

A peasant now passed;—we requested 
him to direct us to the source of the 
Reuse, which we had reason to believe 
was not hr distant: in a few minates 
we deviated from the road by a precipi¬ 
tous descent on our left <>The dashing 
of the water indicated our approach to 
the object of our curiosity, and we soon 
beheld the Reuse rushing into its foam¬ 
ing bed, from the base of two precipices 
of entire rock; of immense magnitude. 
The sight and sound communicated a 
new feeling-*—deep—delicious—intense : 
since I have become a wanderer of the 
mountains, F have discovered that my 
love of nature, however ardent, was but 
a childish affection, compared with the 
maturity of passion which now transports 
my existence. The Reuse, and the 
mountain-pass, were the first objects 
which deeply affected us on entering 
Switzerland. 

The valley now reassumed its verdure 
and beauty, and we passed the pretty 
village of Fleurier, on our way to Mo- 
tiers, where Rousseau lived during three 
years of his eventful life : it was from 
this retreat that he was driven by the 
malice and persecution of the minister, 
Montraollin, and those villagers who 
u professed and called themselves Chris¬ 
tians,” in consequence of the sentiments 
contained in the LeUres ecrites de la 
Montague. The situation of Motiers is 
delightful; I do not wonder that “ the 
man of nature and of truth” selected it— 
in doing so, and publishing his LeUres 
.de la Montague , he proved himsolf wor¬ 
thy of this appellation, and his sincerity 
cost him almost his life. It must have 
deeply afflicted him to quit this valley— 
ail sounds, all objects, here, are quiescent 


mountains, forests and torrents ! how" 
frequently must intesjectional exclama¬ 
tions intrude, and prove that the lips and 
the pen are powerless when they attempt 
to describe scene* likothese of thevflley 
of Travers. On-reading What I have 
written, I feel so conscious of the colour¬ 
less descriptions which I have attempted 
to picture, that I almost regret the promise 
which I had the rashness to make you in 
person; how unwise, how presumptuous, 
wa 9 I when I trusted that admiration 
would generate capacity, and that, by my 
sketches of Alpine scenery, I could make 
you, in imagination, the companion of 
my route! 

We had only to mention the dame of 
Rousseau—the descendantsof his cotem- , 
poraries are well acquainted with the for¬ 
mer residence of the philosopher; we 
were conducted to it. The nouse has 
nothing to distinguish it; it is at present 
the residence of an accoucheuse, Who is 
highly respected throughout the valley, 
as much on account of her skill Os the 
benevolence of her disposition; her name 
is Rossu. 

It is not easy to express the feelings 
which I experienced on beholding the 
once cherished residence of Rousseau. Its 
appearance is as unobtrusive as the rest 
of the humble dwellings of this village : 
it is a corner-house ; and the ascent to 
that part of it which Rousseau inhabited 
is by a flight of covered stairs, raised 
against one side of the house \ at the top 
of the staircase is the entrance to the 
apartments of Rousseau. The first room 
was appropriated to culinary purposes, 
and the adjoining room to the kitcheni 
to the right of the entrance, was the 
chamber of the gowoemante y Therese* 
Opposite to the door of entrance is the 
room in which Rousseau slept and stu¬ 
died, and in which were composed some 
of his most celebrated production*: in 
this chamber is preserved the desk, coti*- 
sisting of a deal board, suspended by 
small hinges to the wall, at which he used 
to stand and write. The room, which had 
been left almost unaltered, even in its 
furniture, since Rousseau’s decease,4as 
been lately white-washed. At the top 
of, and opposite, the covered staircase, 
leading to the apartments, is a gallery 
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where he used to proffientide, and at the lieve that be was indeed drivfen ftoffi his* 
extremity of it a bench, erected by him- dwelling by the villagers, at the instiga-o 
self. From this gallery was seen, to the tion of Montmollin, and the other minis-' 
left, a cascade, mentioned by Rousseau, ters of the valley of Travers. The out- 
I believe, in one of his letters, the view er door of his house was forced, his win- • 
of which is now intercepted by a house, dows shattered to pieces, and, bat for * 
not long since erected ; and to the right, the timely arrival of some military, who 
half way up the mountain, is see a a fa- were in the village, the life of this injured* 
▼ourite spot, where the philosopher used man would have been sacrificed to their 
to walk and meditate ; adjoining this 19 fury. So active, so unrelenting* i» the 
a wood of firs, called bois Rousseau, spirit of persecution, , that neither reason,.) 
from the frequent visits paid to it by this truth, justice, the authority of the coon- 
enchanting visionary. dl, nor the interference and decrees of * 

While I was making such inquiries of the King of Prussia, could protect bias. 
Mad. Bossu as were suggested by my Would that my memory were less te- 
situation, an aged woman made her ap- nacious, or that the scenery of this valley 
pearance at the top of the gallery-stairs had transported me less ; I should then* 

—it was Babet Perrin, the washerwoman be enabled to confirm my promise ; I > 
of Rousseau. Although I am an ad- would then attempt to describe what £ 
mirer of the unequalled talents of Rous- beheld, what I felt. And must then these? 
seau, I do not feel a very profound res- delightful hours be confined to .memory* 
pect for the man ; you will not, there- alone? must I pass from one extreme to^ 
fore, be surprised that I did not throw its opposite ? yes, I feel that 1 musta 
my arms around the neck of this interest- Compared with what I saw aad felt, an 
itig damsel of fourscore, because she had cold itinerary is all that I can offer youj 
seen the most extraordinary being of his I can only say that we continued ouo 
species every week during three years, route through Couvet, Travers ; that wo 
and perhaps (more interesting still) had passed the Clusette at Noiraigue, and* 
felt the touch of his fingers’ ends almost spent the night at the romantic village'ofi 
as frequently. Yet I considered myself Brot, and at the house where Rousseatf) 
fortunate in meeting her, and made en- used to sleep when he visited Colombier^ 
t quiries relative to Rousseau’s habits, the summer residence of Lord Keith, at 
dress, and general conduct towards the that time governor of Neufchatel; that 
villagers, but particularly concerning the in the morning we resumed our walk** 
persecution which he experienced from and, after passing the villages of Roche-* 
the natives of Mothers. The villagers, fort and Corcelles, arrived about noon at 
it appears, are Anxious to remove the Neufchatel. This most be written with* * 
disgrace which rests on the memory of out comment ) the first of painters, the 
their fathers ; and, although I call to greatest of poets would worship nature 
mind some instances of the extraordinary here, and pass on ; they would not ex-, 
caprice and suspicion of Rousseau’s mind, pose the utter inoapacity of painting and 
and particularly his conduct towards of poetry, to picture.scenes like these. 

David Hume, I am yet disposed to be- T. H. .1 

SAGACITY OF BRUTE ANIMALS. / ; 

* — 

From the Monthly Migraine. * 

sir. Gray’s-lnn ;*Dec. 1 S 16 . by any pedigree, or other effort to de- 

I W AS exceedingly amused with the monstrate a genealogy. They are near- 
article on Animal Sagacity in your ly as surprising as that anecdote related 
Magazine: such instances bring the an- (by Goldsmith, I believe) of a venerable, 
impl very close to the human 6pecies, in dog, who had been brought up and in¬ 
reason* and good conduct; it almost structed in the family of a strict Rou^an • 
traces an affinity to mankind—much Catholic, and who, at the close of. fiis 
more so, certainly, than would be dene life was sent across the channel into 
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Wales, Id fiuiehltie day* is the family tha merits of theetiigiOB,*iri foenaUune 
of a Protestant. Such, however, was of the wound. 

the force of preoept and example, (some A young cat, which sometimes has 
would call it conscience, aad a sense of the indulgence of taking her place in the 
duty,) that nothing, from the moment be domestic circle upon the carpet before 
entered the Protestant circle, would the fire in the parlour, coming in one 
tempt him to eat meat, either on Fridays day a few weeks ago, when one of the 
or SatnideyB. party was spinning upon a line wheel. 

But I think, Mr. Editor, I can give which she had never seen before, she 
pen an instance of sagacity in the canine seemed extremely alarmed by its appear- 
Br ee d more astonishing for than that, or ance and motion, and couched down in 
any other, it ever was my chance to an attitude of fear, and of investigation, 
hear: it was related to me, I assure you, end yet at snch a distance as would ad- 
as an undeniable feet, end names of per- mit of a speedy retreat, if it should prove 
•one end placet attended the relation of to be alive and an enemy.—She crept 
it; my author was a Prussian officer, slowly all round the wheel, with her eyes 
who, a little time beck, visited this me- steadily fixed upon it, and with a very 
topolie, and it was my lot to hand him singular expression of countenance, which 
about, and shew him foe curiosities. A clearly indicated her consideration ; till 
German count had a very valuable dog, at length, not being able to satisfy herself 
u large and noble-looking animal; in she retreated towards the door, impa- 
■ome d escr i ption of field-sports he was tiently waiting to make her escape; 
neckoned exceedingly useful, end a friend which she did, the moment it was in her 
of the count’s applied for the loan of the power, with great precipitation, 
dog for a few weeks’ excursion in foe The next morning when she came into 
country: it was granted; and, in the the room, the wheel then standing still, 
course of foe rambles, the dog, by a fell, she advanced courageously towards it 
■Hit dislocated or gave a severe fracture and after an apparently careful examina- 
to one of his fogs. The borrower of the tion walking all round, ventured upon 
dog was in the greatest alarm, knowing the further experiment of endeavouring 
wall how greatly foe count valued him ; to ascertain with her paw, touching it in 
and, fearing to dfodoee the feet, brought various places, whether there was really 
bim secretly to the count’s surgeon, a any thing to be apprehended from it; 
skilful mae, to restore foe limb. After still not finding any motion, our pbiloso- 
eome weeks' application, foe surgeon pher of the Newtonian school, satisfied 
ee cc eo do d, the dog was returned, and all with this complete investigation that she 
wee well. A month or six weeks after had nothing to fear, sealed herself quietly 
this period, the surgeon was sitting grave- by the fire ; and the next time she saw 
ly in his claeet, pursuing his studies, when it in motion, sprung gaily forward and 
be heard e violent scratching at the hot- enjoyed her triumph by playing with the 
tom of the door ; he roee, and on open- object of her former terror, 
lug it* to his surprise, he sew the dog, nous upon mount st. Bernard. 
bb late patient, before him, in company The country near the village of St. 
with another dog, who had broken his Peter, the last in the Valais was now, 
bg, and was thus brought by his friend says the relator, perfectly wild and bar-/ 
to be cured in the seme manner. ren, no more green trees being to be 

I have heard before uow a former say, seen/and all verdure lost in a boundless 
that be had a hone in his stable who al- waste of snow. No sound was to be 
weya» on losing his shoe, went of his own beard, but the song of the Alpine Lark, 
neeovd to e farrier’s shop, a mile off; or at long intervals, the bleating of the 
but I never yet heard of a burse taking Chamois. But even these tones ceased, 
another hone to a farrier for foe pur- after 1 had proceeded about half an hour 
pose. In foe case of foe dogs, there longer in the snow, nor till I came n^ar 
must have been a communication of the monastery (of St. Bernard) did any 
ideas; foey must have come to a ceoclu- others succeed, but tbe awful thunder of 
won before foey set out; they must have the* avalanche* or falls of snow. It is in 
reasoned together on foe way, discussing the midst of this frightful solitude, that 
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travellers are so often o ve r w h e lm ed be¬ 
neath these tremend ous masses, or be¬ 
numbed in snow showers ; but, through 
die benevolence of the canons of St. 
Bernard, assisted by their dogs and 
sounding poles, they are sometimes res¬ 
cued from such a state of destruction, and 
restored again to life. 

The perpetual sinking in the snow 
fatigued roe so much, that I began to 
hesitate whether I must not sit down and 
rest myself; when I heard the great bell 
of the monastery, which, pouring with a 
slow and hollow dang through a wild 
rocky chasm, had an inexpressibly sol¬ 
emn effect; the conviction it afforded 
me, however, that I was near the end of 
my toils, instantaneously renewed my 
strength, and I pushed on eagerly, when 
1 soon beheld the edifice itself high above 
me, in a deep blue atmosphere, at the 
edge of a rugged rock. To an eye ac¬ 
customed to beholding the habitations of 
man, surrounded by gardens, meadows, 
rivulets, and groves, the sight of a large 
and regular pile of building situated in 
the midst of this wilderness, on a gigantic 
eminence, with clouds rolling at its foot, 
and encompassed only by beds of ice and 
snow, stretching through a boundless 
labyrinth of nigged vales, and gullies, in 
mournful immutability, was awfully im¬ 
pressive. In this chilling region, eleva¬ 
ted twelve hundred and forty-six fathoms 
above the level .pf the sea, the air pre¬ 
serves a never-ceasing winter, and, even 
at mid-day in the month of August, the 
thermometer rarely stands above the 
freezing point A small lake, which lies 
on the South side of the monastery, is 
never wholly thawed ; nor does any 
green pedge eg rushes relieve the desart 
appearance of its borders. 

1 now entered the monastery, and 
found the canons at breakfast, who re¬ 
ceived me with undissembled hospitality, 
and, in the most polite and obliging 
manner, entreated me to prolong my stay 
with them, at my own pleasure. In the 
very rudest seasons, as often as it snows, 
or the weather is foggy, some of these 
benevolent persons go forth, with long 
poles, and guided by their excellent dogs, 
seek tne highway, which these sagacious 
animals never miss, how difficult soever 
to find. If, then, the wretched traveller* 
has sunk beneath the force of the falling 
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snows, oris i m merse d bendkth them, in 
a benumbing swoon, the dogs never fail 
finding the place of his interment, which 
they point out by scratching and snuffiing, 
when the sufferer is dug out, and earned 
to the monastery, where every possible 
mean is used for bis recovery. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the care and 
attention of these worthy ecclesiastics^ 
and their faithful dogs, scarcely a year 
passes, but, as tbe snow melts away in 
summer, the dead bodies of travellers are 
found ; who, remote from their homes, 
and all that was dear to them, perished 
here, unnoticed, and unknown. In this 
chilling region, where fire-wood is among 
the first necessaries of life, it must all be 
brought by mules up a steep and rugged 
road, which is scarcely passable more 
than two months in tbe year.— Spar. M. 

The following account is from a Ger¬ 
man Almanac recently published : 

“ One of tbe predecessors of the dogs 
who lately perished in the avalanckea 
from the Great St. Bernard, was named 
Barry.—This intelligent animal served 
the hospital of that mountain for the 
space of twelve years, during which time 
he saved the lives of forty individual* 
His zeal was indefatigable. Whenever 
the mountain was enveloped in fogs and 
snow, he set out in search of lost travel¬ 
lers. He was accustomed to run barking 
until he lost breath, and would frequently 
venture on the most perilous places. 
When he found his strength was insuffi¬ 
cient, to draw from tbe snow a traveller 
benumbed .with cold, he would run 
back to the hospital in search of the 
monks. One day this interesting animal 
found a child in a frozen state, between 
the bridge of Drouaz, and the ice-house 
of Balsora : he immediately began to 
bek him, and having succeeded in resto¬ 
ring animation, by means of his caresses, 
he induced the child to tie himselfround 
his body. In this way he carried the 
poor little creature, as if in triumph, to 
the hospital. When old age deprived 
him of strength, tbe prior of tbe convent 
pensioned him at Berny, by way of re¬ 
ward. He is now dead, and bis hide is 
stuffed and deposited in the museum ot 
that town. The little pbial, in which he 
carried a reviving liquor for the distres¬ 
sed travellers whom he found among the 
mountains,U still suspended from bis neck. 
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Travels in Arabia. 


TRAVELS OF DON RAPHAEL. 


W E have had several works giving 
cursory accounts of the manner of 
living of the Arabs, but the best have ne¬ 
cessarily been imperfect Don Raphael 
has surpa.nsed all in obtaining information 
on the subject; and from the known 
character of the author, and his courage 
in sustaining every privation, and encoun¬ 
tering every risk, to obtain true intelli¬ 
gence, with the absence of all prejudice, 
we are inclined to give him full credence 
in his curious sketches, and the more so, 
as the notes were the result of observa¬ 
tion, and he could have no motive to 
deceive himself;—they were not intend¬ 
ed for publication. Fortunately, his 
MS. fell into the hands of an excellent 
Arabic Scholar, M. Mayeux, pupil of 
that learned Orientalist, the Chevalier 
Langl^s, the French Persian Prolessor, 
and he has rendered a very acceptable 
service to literature, in rendering them 
public. 

The first volume treats of the names, 
the position and strength of the tribes, 
and of the qualities which divide them 
from each other. The second and third 
volumes are devoted to their manners, 
customs, laws, government, and religious 
creeds. 

Don Raphael enumerates fifty-seven 
distinct tribes, all differing from each 
other in some essential points ; of these, 
eighteen inhabit Egypt, and thirty-nine 
Syria. Yet these various tribes we are 
accustomed to confound under the gene¬ 
ral name of Arabs.' On this subject the 
Author observes,—I. “ The carelessness 
with which narratives are written is the 
principal cause of the false notions and 
ridiculous opinions which we have of 
distant nations. Thus Mussidmen are 
called Turks in Europe, though they are 
no more so than the French, and they 
have, on the contrary, a horror of the 
name of Turk , which is indeed an insult 
to them, and they only bestow it through 
excess of contempt on those people who 
have changed their religion. 

It is thus, too, we call indiscriminately 
Arabs the Bedouins of the desart, the 


people of the two Arabias, the Syrians, 
and the Inhabitants of Egypt, without 
considering that all those tribes, which 
indeed speak the same* language, differ 
essentially among themselves by their, 
customs, their manners, and even their, 
origin. It would not be more ridiculous 
to confound under the common name of 
English, the natives of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland.” 

We here notice a highly meritorious 
part of the plan of Don Raphael. The 
names of the various tribes frequently re¬ 
fuse all translation ; therefore authors* 
have in different countries given names, 
somewhat resembling in sound the origi¬ 
nal, but always participating of the genius 
of the language in which they have been 
written. It is thus that the most diffi¬ 
cult part of translation is to find the sy- 
nonomy of names, and from this cause 
we have so many of the heroes of An¬ 
cient History with names ending in vs, 
though with the exception of the Romans 
it is very certain that no man’s name 
ended in us. This folly has been brought 
down to modern times ; thus De Thou 
called himself Thuanus. M. Mayeux 
wisely avoids this error in giving the 
Arabic orthography. \ 

He commences with the tribes of 
./Egypt, and the tribe of Arabs Beni 
Aly, or Arab Bbn\J Aly, as they write it 

This tribe, Ije observes, is not proper¬ 
ly Egyptian,Jnit is so called from occa¬ 
sionally briefing to Alexandria, the only 
city where they are to be seen, butter, 
cheese, &c. From their dialect they are 
supposed to come from the environs of 
Tunis. They do not commit any dis¬ 
orders, but what they dare not take by 
force, they accomplish by fraud. The 
following is a curious example of this 
fact. 

After the evacuation of nearly all 
Egypt, the French, besieged in Alexan¬ 
dria, rendered the reduction of it uncer¬ 
tain by the vigour of their defence. Du¬ 
ring the siege the Arabs Beni Ali afrived, 
according to their custom : to suffer their 
entrance into the town, to re-victual it. 
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and to prevent them by force from sup- 
plying it, wa9 impossible. The English 
general deemed it best to purchase their 
alliance, and the offer was received with 
aidour. It was agreed that they should 
not furnish the town with either victuals 
or clothing. The Eoglish exhi bi ted thei r 
gold, and the Arab swore by, God, Ma¬ 
homet, bis head, and Eternity ; but the 
rascals, profiting by the absence of their 
new allies, who were oq board their ships, 
brought their merchandize into the city, 
with little more precaution, it is true. 
What was the consequence ? five shil¬ 
lings were paid for what was worth only 
aa many half-pence. The besiegers were 
duped, the besieged were victims, and 
the old adage was verified, Inter duos 
Utigantes iertiiut gaudel. 

Nearly all the classes of Bedouins are 
addicted to robbery, or regard it as the 
proper business of their lives ; and on 
days of recreation the Bedouin relates 
with much complacency and pride, the 
success of his predatory excursions; how 
be robbed a farm-yard of the poultry, 
without awaking a human being ;—how 
be met travellers in the desart, whom he 
stripped or killed, and brought home all 
their spoils in triumph, as an European 
general would recount the most brilliant 
of his exploits : and all national preju¬ 
dice apart, perhaps the balance of merit, 
or rather the minimum of evil or demerit, 
is in favour of the wandering Arab. He 
strips the traveller to procure his own 
subsistence. He is proud of his exploit. 
A sovereign sees a state which lie fancies 
from its political, moral, or physical 
weakness, may be made an easy prey, 
and thinks it glorious to murder one half 
of the population that he may reign over 
the other: which of these is least criminal 
in the eyes of a God of Justice ? If a 
man take his neighbour’s purse, or break 
open his house, he is hanged for it, and 
very justly : what then ought to be the 
punishment of those who rob kingdoms, 
and foully murder all who attempt to de¬ 
fend their property? The plundering 
Arab,com pared with such, is a pattern of 
virtue. 

Among all the savage nations, hospi¬ 
tality is a great virtue ; and none carry 
it farther than the Arabs of the Desart. 
Claim the hospitality of an Arab, he will 


ruin himself to feast you, and every one 
of his tribe is emulous to dispute the pos¬ 
session of the guest, whose stay is a con¬ 
tinued round of mirth and feastiqg ; but 
on the day of parting, it is not uncommon 
for an Arab to address his guest, after he 
has left the tent. u My friend, you are 
going to leave us ; you possess proper¬ 
ty, you are sure to be robbed, and per¬ 
haps murdered, before you get out of the 
desart, therefore it will be better that wo ; 
who are your friends, and have regaled 
you like our brother, should strip you, 
rather than the Arabs who have done 
nothing for you and without more 
ado, they dismiss him in a. state of nature, 
to pursue hi '9 way without the risk of 
robbery. Plunder is the regular trade 
of nearly all the tribes of Bedouins, but 
they frequently restore what they have 
stolen, if their generosity is invoked- 
. “ A Christian going on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, having separated 
himself from the caravan, was attacked 
by the Arabs, and stripped of every thing, 
even, to his clothes. He now only 
thought of regaining his comrades as 
speedily as possible ; but he had not 
gone far when an idea struck him of put¬ 
ting the generosity of the Bedouins to the* 
proof; he turned and cried with all Ids 
force, till he had made them hear him, 
and then addressing the very man who 
had stripped him, he >\id, ‘ Oh Chief ot 
the Arabs ! a perverse Bcxlouin has rob¬ 
bed me of all I possess, and I implore 
thee, thou who art generous, who never 
betrayed thy honour, to procure my 
clothes and baggage to be restored.’ The 
Bedouin, stimulated by the address of 
this discourse, instantly replied, ‘.Thou, 
art a crafty fellow, but since tliou takes* 
me by my honour—here, take thy effects- 
which the rascally Arab has just brought 
me. I restore them, go thy way, and 
take care no other robs thee.”’ 

A Chief of a tribe related to me the 
following trait:— An old woman, a wid¬ 
ow, and in extreme wretchedness, pos¬ 
sessed only 16 ounces of meal for herself 
and seven children, until the evening of 
the following day ; she made 8 little 
cakes ; while they were baking, a poor 
wretch entered,and demanded wherewith 
to satisfy his hunger; without hesitation 
she presented him one of the cakes, and 
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id the evening distributed the other seven 
to her children, concealing from them her 
act of charity, and passing 48 hours 
without food. This tact occurred dur¬ 
ing the stay of the French army iu Egypt, 
and paints the Arab better than any 
description. 

44 When a Bedouin is reduced to pov¬ 
erty, he does not go begging from tent to 
tent, but, addressing the chief of his tribe, 
declares his case. The chief instautiy 
convokes the richest of the tribe, and 
thus addresses them : t 4 One of our 
brethren is in want , if you wish him to 
die , let me kill him, rather than hunger ; 
if not, you know your duty.' It is enough, 
every one gives according to his means ; 
one gives a camel, another an ewe, ano¬ 
ther a tent, another corn, See. fcc. so that 
it frequently happens that be who was in 
the morning on the brink of starving, in 
the evening is richer than any of his ben¬ 
efactors.” 

The affecting picture of the Barme¬ 
cides, who possessed all these heroic vir¬ 
tues, without staining them by any vice, 
shall conclude our extracts ; we regret 
that the length of the narrative of Almon- 
ser, mourning their fate, prevents us 
from presenting it to our readers, but we 
shall give a more recent anecdote of a, 
people who were affable and enlightened, 
and generous as they were rich ; the love 
of the people prepared their ruin, and the 
hatred of the Court completed it. 

44 During the time that the Barmecides 
inhabited the Desart, an Arab became 
so poor, that after having sold his domes¬ 
tic utensils, and even his tent, for subsist¬ 
ence, he set out without knowing whither 
to go, or what would become of him, 
wishing, by his disappearance, to conceal 
his wretchedness from those who had 
witnessed his prosperity. His wife ac¬ 
companied him.—After wandering three 
days iu the desart, he met another Bed¬ 
ouin, mounted on a nimble dromedary, 
with three camels heavily laden follow¬ 
ing him ; he sung, and the beams of joy 
sparkled in his eye. ^ 

44 Whence come you t where are you 
going ? and who are you ? were the first 
questions of the poor fugitive. I come 
from the vicinity of Bagdad, and I am 
going to Bassora ; I was formerly rich, 
out ill luck triumphed over fortune, and 


I was plunged in the abyss of misery, 
when I resolved to essay the beneficence 
of the Barmecides ; I was told they were 
not only generous, but recompensed gen¬ 
erosity in others; all I possessed was a sa¬ 
bre, I presented it to one of the chiefs 
of that illustrious family, and I accom¬ 
panied my modest present with a couplet 
in his praise: he received it without 
making any reply, he no sooner cast his 
eyes on me than he left me. 4 O vanity 
of human hopes,* cried I to myself, in 
my sorrow, 4 God confounds the calcala- 
tions of man, and dispenses prosperity 
and misfortune at his pleasure!* Before 
dinner the Barmecide sent for me, and 
seated me at his table, night came, I was 
led to a tent; surprised at the manner of 
my reception, I surrendered my frame to 
sleep : a young slave enteted with the 
morning sun, took me by the hand, and 
led me a few paces from the tent, and 
putting the reins of these three camels in 
my hand, 4 Take these,’ said he, 4 and go 
in peace: such is my master’s answer/ 

44 Astonished, I wished to fly to thia 
generous mortal, and testify my gratitude, 
the servant stopped me, adding, 4 your 
wish is vain, my master receives the 
thanks of no person ; such is his custom, 
for he says, to suffer any one to thank ua 
for a favour, is receiving the recompense 
of a good action, from man, instead of 
waiting for the blessing of the Deity.* 

44 In silence I mounted this dromedary, 
which was also presented me, and depart¬ 
ed. When I had travelled a few miles, 
leading my camels after me, I stopped to 
examine their burthen : they bear at 
least 100,000 dinars of precious effects, 
and three times as much in money, be¬ 
sides a small case; on opening it, I 
found my sabre with this note, 4 My 
dear son, thy good intention sufficed! me, 
I would have offered thee more than my 
servant has presented thee on my account, 
but God has not placed them in my 
hands ; peace be with thee.* ” 

Encouraged by the success of this 
Bedouin, the other directed his steps to 
the Barmecides, and in three days be 
was ten times more rich than over be had 
been in his life. 

These extracts will suffice to give an 
idea of the merit and interest of this little 
work. The twenty-four (dates which 
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accompany it are from good designs, and roan tmture.in its most debased and its 
illustrate the manners, customs, and cere- roost exalted forms, 
monies of those tribes, which exhibit hu- 


UNSUCCESSFUL MACHINATIONS; 

Or, Tbb Cams ot Duwanacmy. 

Aa laMrttac or oU«r T!«ms. 

u Aa flies the inconstant ran over Lannoo’s grassy hill, so pass the tales of old along my soul 
f eight. It is the voice of years that are goae : they roll before me with all their deeds.” 

OSSIAN, 


H IGH on a rocky eminence on the 
western coast of Scotland stood the 
Once magnificent and extensive castle of 
Dananachy, the remains of which are yet 
often visited by the curious traveUer,and, 
being preserved in tolerable repair, though 
not for many years inhabited by any 
branch of the family to whom the estates 
belong, they are generally accounted 
worthy of a tourist’s observation, snd a 
sufficient reward for the trouble of riding 
across an extensive swampy moor that 
divides the neighbouring cultivated dis¬ 
trict and the woods, vthich rise in majes¬ 
tic grandeur on the heights, and in the 
glens, that lay sheltered by tremendous 
precipices from the breezes oftbe ocean, 
and present a countless variety of beau¬ 
tiful sod romantic prospects in thehr va¬ 
rious recesses. 

Buflt on a lofty rocky eminence, pro¬ 
jecting far into the sea, and forming one 
side of a noble bey, where vessels of the 
greatest burthen might in safety brave the 
fnry of the elements, the castle was ac¬ 
cessible only upon one side, by a wind¬ 
ing road, across a deep and narrow dell, 
which served as a natural ditch, or moat, 
for the defence of the inhabitants, being 
frequently almost impassable, excepting 
by a bridge of rude construction thrown 
across a rapid stream that poured impet¬ 
uously through the glen, and completed 
its turbulent course at the base of the 
rock on which the castle was placed, by 
falling over a ledge of rugged crags, and 
mingling its waters with the briny flood. 

The entrance to the castle was through 
a gateway of prodigious dimensions, 
whence, by an arched and gloomy pas¬ 
sage, lighted by narrow slips, and EoiU 
Zeftu, the grand area of the building was 
approached, a space of unusual extent, 
Y Eng. Mag. Vol. I. 


surrounded 'by embattled walk and 
towers of various heights, in one of which 
was a chapel, fitted np in a style of an¬ 
cient gloomy grandeur; while beyond 
these, skirting the tremendous precipice 
that overhung the sea, were apartments 
and offices of every description, and al¬ 
most out of number, adorned and fur¬ 
nished in the most magnificent and cost¬ 
ly manner, but still wearing that air of 
he*vy grandeur which sailed the taste of 
former times, and presents so striking a 
contrast to the airy elegance and lightness 
of the modem style of architecture, and 
of fashionable decorations. 

In former times the castle of Dunana- 
chy was the abode of hospitality, the seat 
of cheerful ness and plenty; but the light 
and joy of the song are fled; the halls of 
the renowned are left desolate and solita¬ 
ry, amidst rocks that no more echo to die 
sound of (he harp, amidst streams which 
murmur unheeded and unknown. 

About a century and a half ago, Wil¬ 
liam IV. Earl of Dunanachy, was the 
possessor of the castle, and the rich do¬ 
mains and revenues appertaining to the 
earldom. He married the only daughter 
of a northern chieftain, whose family 
though not ennobled, were no less an¬ 
cient and respectable than his own. For 
several years peace and domestic happi¬ 
ness attended the owner of Dunanachy. 
The Earl was rather of an austere and 
haughty temper, proud of bis high de¬ 
scent, and imperious hi bis will; but he 
was nevertheless accounted a man of 
strictly honourable principles, respected 
as a moral character, and generally ac¬ 
counted an affectionate husband to hit 
amiable Countess, whose personal en¬ 
dowments, great even as they were al¬ 
lowed to be, were far overbalanced by 
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tht exeelances of bar heart awl under¬ 
standing, her mild and gentle disposition, 
her unaffected cheerfulness, and affability 
of manners. 

Though she had become the mother 
of several children, it was the will of 
heaven to spare only one daughter, love¬ 
ly as the.blushing morn, to lbs wishes of 
her parents. Rather would the Earl it 
had been a son, who, with the estates, 
could have likewise inherited the title 
and perpetuated the name of Dunanachy. 
Put fate had otherwise decreed it, mi 
to beauteous Malvina was to only one 
of his children whose health partook not, 
qf to delicacy of to Countess's consti¬ 
tution, but displayed a robust and strong 
tome, whicli, though far from being eith¬ 
er masculine or ungraceful, appeared fit¬ 
ted for encountering to rude blasts of 
misfortune^aad enduring storms of adver¬ 
sity, under which a tos energetic mind, 
and snore delicate constitution must have 
Sunk U> earth, and ere half her race was 
run have mingled with the dead* 

In beauty as in health she grew the 
delight of her parents, end of all who had 
it in their power to judge of her loveli¬ 
ness end s w e etn ess of disposition. Her 
apul v« generous and wild, like the 
hour of to setting sue. Her face wae 
like to light of the morning. Her hair 
lto to raven's wing. In a word, she 
yr&s one of natures loveliest daughters. 
Her form was graceful ; her complexion 
Uooming and transparent; and her 
whole countenance was stamped with 
beauty, simplicity, intelligence, and mod¬ 
esty- When animated, she appeared a 
perfect Hebe ; when pensive, her looks 
were interesting, full of sensibility and 
the softness of a Madona. Faultless as 
her person was the disposition of Malvi¬ 
na, and 

“ Tbao^ti formed n twenty's uJleetmoiH, 

“No pride her spotless bosom tmew.” 

Virtue, morality, and piety, awe instilled 
into her mtod, and when bereft of a mo¬ 
ther's cars aft the age of twelve years, she 
attended with to mast scrupulous am* 
actness to to pre cep t s and instruction of 
a My cd to name of Bouglaii, a distant 
refetto of her tot parent, who had from 
tor earliest infancy directed her educe* 
tien, and who was in all respects cam* 


pfotely qualified for to duty mhiafehad 
beau allotted her. 

Severe as unexpected was to blow 
which Malvina's feelings received on 
hearing of her mother’s decease, for she 
was at the castle with her amiable pre¬ 
ceptress when the mournful intelligence 
reached them tot the Countess, then on 
bar journey with the Earl from London, 
had been suddenly attacked by an indis¬ 
position tot baffled to skill of med*- 
cine, and hurried her to the grave. From 
that period Lord Dunanachy returned 
not to to castle for upwards of three 
years, and the cause assigned for his ab¬ 
sence was his inability to endure to sight 
of his beloved daughter, the interesting 
pledge of his lamented Countess’s affec¬ 
tion, or re-visit the scene of former hap¬ 
piness, where he could only mourn aa 
object loved and lost 

Malvina longed to see her father, but 
still her hopes met only disappointment* 
and she bad only to use every possible 
endeavour to reconcile her mind to bm 
abseoce, and strive by unwearied atten¬ 
tion to her improvement toasederboMelfi 
worthy his affection. 

In music, and every accomplishment 
practised in those days, Mrs. Douglas, 
was a proficient An extensive inter¬ 
course with polished society in her youth* 
andaseriesof unforeseen and undeserved 
misfortunes, had taught her a perfect 
knowledge of the world,and at to same 
tune bestowed upon her manners and 
conversation a peculiar ease and grace, 
but rarely to be found in females of those 
days, but which rendered her at all times 
a most pleasing, rational, and instructive 
companion for her charming pupil, who 
imperceptibly imbibed her opinions, and 
copied bar manners, while she regarded 
and respected her with sentiments littia 
differing from these she would have foU 
for her amiable parent, had to been 
spared to * rear the tender thought, and 
tosh to young idea hew to toot.’ 

At length to End re-visited Dunana- 
ehy; but his p resen c e ,like many of tboee 
pleasures which we anticipate with, bop* 
and rapturous expectations, conveyed 
but a small sham satisfaction to to 
bosom of his daughter. Asettfedgloom, 
an i n arm ed ha ughti ness md arc pelting 
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r sas nrs , checked the iaa ooe al and natural to sigh for m intercourse with society, 
vivacity of Malvina, and she perceived Malvina, therefore, felt not the miseries of 
with * grief she could not conceal, that disappointed expectation, nor the pain of 
be was become indifferent to her happi- her deprivations. 
nes9, viewing her improvements in per- Twice only bad her father visited the 
son and accomplishments with coldness, castle since she lost her other parent, but 
and contenting himself with merely as- on neither occasion was his preseoce 
soring her she should ever be most dear productive of the satisfaction anticipated 
tp his heart, while he directed Mrs. by bis daughter. His haughtiness and 
Douglas to pursue that course with her reserve were by no means Lessened at bis 
pupil's education she judged most second visit: be seemed to shun rather 
suited to her age and disposition, with than delight in the society of Maftina, 
an air of restraint and indifference that whose extreme beauty, and perfect resem- 
sensihly wounded, while it astonished blance to the late Countess appeared to 
that amiable woman, who perceived be occasion uneasiness instead of pleasure r 
was far more guided by a wish to avoid rarely he spoke of her mother, and even 
reproach as an indifferent parent, than a full length portrait of her Ladyship, 
actuated by any se nti ment of aftbction which had adorned the principal apart- 
for his lovely daughter. raent, was by his directions removed to 

From the period of the Earl's deser- another room, in a distant part of the 
tion of Dunanachy, the castle impercep- castle, where visitors seldom were enter- 
tibly acquired an air df gloomy grandeur: taiaed, and where be had himself scarce 
a melancholy stillness reigned within its any occasion to enter. Malvina sensibty 
extensive walls; the family, which was felt this apparent slight upon the tnemofy 
food redhead to a small number when of her mother, but she dated itot iwmon* 
compared wjtil its former inhabitants and strata; and she could otrfy in private 
numerous visitors, occupied but a part of font her grief, and the sentiments of hot 
the building; silence was m the halls heart to Mrs. Douglas, whose sttatfbMity 
where tmrth and cheerfulness were wont was deeply wounded at this fresh tniUtoCe 
to raise their voices ; die lofty towers of the Karl’s indifference to the mefoory 
and heavy battlements overshaded the Of a woman he had once prOfdfted td 
moss-grown area, where often days pass- love with ardour, and who, Well she 
* ed over with no trace of human footstep knew, deserved the beet affections and 
crossing its desolate looking space. The respect of a husband, for whom aha 
thistle is there on its rock, and shakes its would have sacrificed her existence, of 
beard to the wind. The flowet hangs endured the greatest hardships. But 
its heavy head, waving at times to the there was a mystery attending the actions 
gale. of Lord Dunanachy, which was extract* 

Days, months, and years, wore imper- dinary in her eyes as it was impenetrable 
eeptibly away, and Malvina had com- to her keenest researches. IBs ilhid 
plated her eighteenth year, still immured seemed ill at ease : hi WdtiM often start 
m the solitude of the castle of Dunana- and look around him with the ait of oat 
ohy : she was happy, because nature had much troubled in spirit, and appretttHft* 
blessed her with an amiable and a cheer- give of some suddenly approac h ing db* 
ful disposition. Reason and a strong ject of terror. One person only enjoyed 
sense of duty towards both her Creator his confidence, Or drew him from his fits 
and her earthly parent, regulated her of gloomy abstraction, and this Was t 
thoughts and actions. 8he was unae- domestic of the name of Maelaurfn, Who 
qoainted with the world, its few real had been a favourite valet for a series of 
pleasures, its numerous delusions, and its years, and, With the woman hi had mar* 
various allurements; and as Mrs.Donglas ried (who was also the attendant Of the 
foresaw no termination to the seclusion Countess) was the person upon Whom 
of her lovely pupil, at least while the devolved the sole care Of seeing die re- 
Earl was in existence, she sought not to mains of their lady deposited in the coffin* 
render her desirous of greater liberty, nor and consigned to the burial-place at the 
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castle of Dunanachy ; the Earl having 
immediately, as they reported, quitted the 
fatal scene of his affliction on the demise 
of his beloved partner, and gave it them 
in charge to perform the necessary duties 
to thmr mistress with every outward 
mark of respect and due solemnity. 

With her remains, therefore, Maclau- 
rin and his wife returned to the castle, 
while the Earl pursued his route to a dis¬ 
tant part of the kingdom, to bury himself 
in retirement, and indulge hts grief un¬ 
molested by an intercourse with his fel¬ 
low mortals. The last sad offices per¬ 
formed, and all the trappings of woe ex¬ 
hibited around the castle and its interior, 


Maclaurin repaired to his master, and his 
wife remained at Dunanachy, where 
shortly afterwards she lost her life in 
child-birth, and her infant became the 
little plaything and favourite of Lady 
Malvina. 

In this man the Earl still appeared to 
place unbonnded confidence, and it was 
evident hts haughty temper bent in the 
most submissive manner to the feet of a 
pampered menial; while, such is the in¬ 
consistency of pride, he was becoming 
arrogant, imperious, and overbearing, to 
all who were in the slightest degree un¬ 
der his control. 

CoadoM la oar aat 


MISERIES OF PEEVISHNESS. 

From tbt New Mosul y Mapslue. , 


I T is generally understood, that by 
temper we mean that prevailing men¬ 
tal disposition of each individual, which 
is chiefly discovered in social intercourse. 
It has been justly remarked, that temper 
is distinguished from passions, as they 
by degrees subside; whereas temper is 
the peculiar disposition habitually re¬ 
maining after such commotions of the 
mind are over. 

There are some dispositions that can¬ 
not be called good, and yet, strictly 
speaking, are not radically evil, such as 
a fearful, a fretful, or a capricious tem¬ 
per. There are others which are evil, 
but not in the highest degree, such as a 
surly or sulky temper. These must be 
very trying to amiable persons who are 
obliged to live with or submit to their ill 
humours ; but there are some which are 
really bad, beingevil in their very nature, 
and disturbing the peace of society. Of 
these we may reckon the few following:— 
The first is an ungovemed passionate 
temper. There are many most excellent 
characters who are naturally choleric, 
yet, restraining their irritability, they 
cannot be said to be ill-tempered ; but 
where a disposition of this kind is not 
under due government, there is no know¬ 
ing what excesses such persons may be 
guilty of; and indeed we very often see 
or hear of some dreadful effects of in¬ 
dulging sinful anger and passion, The 


second is a contradicting disposition. 

A regard to truth or integrity will often 
put us under the necessity not only of 
thinking differently from others, but in 
discharging our duty we are obliged 
sometimes to use contradiction. This, 
however, is quite different from a vexa¬ 
tious humour, which habituallly takes a 
malignant pleasure in contradicting oth¬ 
ers, in order to assume superiority, or to 
gratify a contentious spirit. Such a dis¬ 
position must disturb the repose of soci¬ 
ety, as it provokes even the gentle part of 
it, and often raises the passions of the 
irritable to a high degree. The third is 
a revengeful temper. To shew a tem- ” 
perate resentmeut for any wrong done to 
us, is proper ; but there are too many, 
who, if you do them any injury, or if they 
take an affront, will be sure to seek re¬ 
venge, or at least will not forgive. This 
is such a diabolical disposition, and often 
productive of so many direful conse¬ 
quences, that there is no need further to 
enlarge on it The fourth is a stubborn 
temper. To be firm and decided in 
what we believe to be right, after due 
deliberation, is commendable ; but many 
are quite pertinacious iu their opiQioo, 
or who, having once resolved on any 
thing, will listen to no advice, but per¬ 
sist in doing it. This obstinacy is gene¬ 
rally founded on pride or haughtiness, 
and frequently some of the weakest per- 
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sons are the most stubborn and self-will- in the first place. Never indulge an im- 
ed. Many of this temper are so per- proper disposition. We are naturally so 
▼ecse aa not to be persuaded to the con- blind to our own failings, that many ill- 
trary, though their own interest and hap- tempered persons do not know they are 
piness are obviously connected with tak- so, and very few are humble enough to 
iog such advice. own it. But as the mischiefs arising from 

Let us now take a view of some of cherishing such a disposition are mani- 
the chief good tempers ; and the first I (old, therefore all possible means should 
shall mention is an open benevolent dis- be continually used to curb an improper 
position. There certainly is a prudent temper. On this part of the subject an 
reserve that is becoming, especially be- excellent modern author thus writes :— 
fore designing parsons and strangers ; 44 It will be readily acknowledged, that 
and none should do indiscriminate in their some are born with unhappy tempers, 
benevolence. But where the heart is but more derive them from liabitual in¬ 
closed to what is generous, there must diligence. Persons in high life, or in 
be a selfish, sordid, and narrow mind, easy circumstances, too often eheridi 
Persons of good character have no need their evil humours, having it in their 
to have recourse to concealment, or what power to gratify them, and being sur- 
ia mysterious, in their deportment; and rounded with flatterers. We may attri- 
tbey should do good according to their bute most of the evils of domestic life to 
ability without injuring their families, an unhappy determination of some bad- 
Secondly, a peactMe temper. It is to tempered persons to have their own way , 
be deeply regretted, that there are so and the want of condescension in others 
many of such a spirit, that they often at the beginning of a disagreement. Ha- 
dfeturb their own peace, and that of bits of strict temperance, and especially 
Others, in matters of a trifling nature, the restraints of religion, are the very 
On the contrary, there are a few who are best means to prevent improper indul- 
•o very mild, as to be almost willing to gences of this kind.” Secondly, let not 
give up truth and justice, so that they trifles prut you out of temper . We fre- 
can enjoy quietness. The latter dispo- quently see that small matters ruffle the 
sition is much better than the former, mind more than such as are really im- 
yet it is not necessary that any should portant, especially where the natural 
make such sacrifices iu order to procure temper is not good: and it is a lament- 
peace. A temper may be truly pacific, able fact, that more families have been 
gentle, and condescending, and yet firmly divided or friends separated by the in- 
determined to maintain what is right, by dulgence of evil tempers, than by most 
resisting injustice. Thirdly, a cheerful other occurrences. The following ad- 
disposition. Some are constitutionally vice of a lady to one of her late pupils, 
gloomy, and others, from mistaken is worthy of serious consideration, par- 
notions of religion, think that, in order ticularly by females:— 44 As our sex have 
to be serious, they must be in some meas- quicker sensations than men, we have 
wpe sad. A truly cheerful temper is lively, been charged with having sharper tem- 
but not too light, and animated without pers, and being more unwilling to forgive 
being too volatile. Lastly, there is an than the other sex. I will not take upon 
equanimity of temper. Perhaps this is me to say how far iu general such a 
the most desirable of any, especially as it charge is true, but I hope, my dear, that 
respects personal happiness. Not that it will not be so with you. O never for- 
tbere is any person of so even a disposi- get that one great point to your present 
tion as never to be ruffled ; but some and future comfort is the due regulation 
have so much self-command as to be of your temper, as an individual, and 
seldom very much elated or too much more particularly if you should become 
depressed. a wife and mother. The character of 

Having offered many discriminating Serena , in Mr. Hayley's poem on the 
reflections on good and bad tempers, I Triumphs of Temper, is truly amiable, 
shall now propose some admonitory ad- and such a lovely picture, as I wish you, 
vices respecting tempers in general. And my dear, and all females, frequently to 
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rm w, io order to imitate.” Finally, let 
every ant strive to posses* and preserve 
* good temper . An amiable disposition 
is often the gift of nature in the confor¬ 
mation of the individual; but a proper 
education and a regular life, with the 
influence of vital religion, will contribute 
eery modi to form a good temper, and 
to sweeten and regulate one that is not 
SO. It must also be remembered, that 
ns old age, poverty, or disappointments, 
bate a tendency, by degrees, to render 
•soeUnat dispositions less amiable, per¬ 
sons under such circumstances should be 
on their guard, lest their temper, by such 
Changes, be materially injured. 

I shall leave the subject on the minds 
of your renders with the following appro¬ 
priate quotation“ Much hu been 
written of late years respecting the mise¬ 
ries of life; but I am persuaded, that 
the principal source of most of them is 
the indulgence of bad tempers. Thus 
they poison the comforts of life, set a 
bad example, and are ungrateful to God 
for his bountiful goodness. Some of this 


cast wear it in tbrtr visage, or to man 
phrase of Skakspeare,they havea vmegar 
aspect. However, this ia no certain rale j 
for it is well known, that many With an 
open and smiling countenance have very 
bad tempers. But now let na take n 
short view of the man who is habitually 
good tempered. Having only a good 
moral character, and common lease, bn 
will be well received in life, though bo 
may have no riches, learning, wit, of 
cotneUnesa of person to reoommotid him. 
His pleasant behaviour and kind treat* 
ment of others will excite them to make 
suitable returns; and those who cannot 
serve him, will art least be gentle towards 
his errors and faults. Ho may not shine 
io conversation, but his stability and 
cheerfulness will please and enliven 
every company into which ho comet. 
In sickness, poverty, or sorrow, he wiH 
always meet with some to help or sym¬ 
pathise with him, and his death wiH be 
sincerely lamented by all who wees am 
quaiated with him.” 

G. Q v SohAOon. 


A TRIP TO PARIS. 


G&ntiOmeiftsmp. 67. 

T ) form an opinion of the French 
character from that of the Parisians, 
Would I think be forming it upon a de¬ 
fective basis. Besides that at the present 
time a stranger at Paris can hardly be 
Said to live among the French, so much 
is it ia (he possession of foreigners, the 
extent of France contains more than one 
nation, and they may be supposed to 
exhibit as many different characters as 
they do physiognomies. Among the lat¬ 
ter, I had long before, out of France, 
distinguished one particularly disagree¬ 
able to me, and which I met with in 
France for the first time among our pos¬ 
tilions. This man’s complexion was 
brown, with black rugged eye- brows, 
black coarse eye-lashes, the nose broad 
at the bottom, with large nostrils, and 
inclined to turn up, the mouth very large 
with thick lips, the head covered with 
black coarse hair, tied in a queue with a 
greasy ribbon. This character probably 
draws its origin from the more southern 


provinces. The men was constantly in k 
passion with his horses, or something 
else, during the whole iftage he drove 
us. The many fine countenances among 
the men, and fair complexions attiring 
the women, met with in this place, are 
no doubt indigenous to the more northern 
parts of France. Female beauty, as fat 
as it consists in the elegant oval contort* 
of the head, symmetrical disposition 
the bones of the face, whiteness and de¬ 
licacy of skin, tinted by the pencil df 
heahh with roseate hue on the Cheek and 
crimson on the lips, appears to me, when 
I remember the fair daughters of Albion, 
very rare, among the Parisian dames aft 
least. The shape of their heads com¬ 
monly deviates too much foam the ele¬ 
gant figure of the oval; but where this 
grace is added to the beauties peculiar 
to the French lady’s face, the result is 
an interest and fascination from the whole 
to which only the words jt ne tfats quoi 
can be applied. 

The women of that class to which 
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faophsep we and afaer tradesmen bslong, that the appearance of women being no 
map to moto bear more than their due novelty in those places, attracts no no- 
p ro p erdoa of the labours of society, tice; and that Frenchmen drink their 
These almost wrokwively menage the light wines with their meals, and do not 
hansom of the shops; and they cannot sit afterwards over their bottles iodulg- 
he too moob peateed far their unwearied ing in conversation, which would make 
mduelry. Many mothers among them it improper for fannies to be placed 
da not allow themselves sufficient Wisure within hearing of them, 
to attend to their ebildroo, who are sent It seems to be generally admitted that 
into the eotsaSry to nurse. The women Frenchwomen do not possess that kind 
do not ooafine thomsehres to tho mere of delicacy to which Sterne alludes, in 
toleofthe goods; in the evening, when that superior degree which heightens so 
on account of tbs lights the inside of much the charms of the British fair; and 
the shop can be better ob s e r v e d, I have 1 have myself observed some ludicrous 
seen women setting, making or repairing instances of this defect. This appears 
a watch, engraving a seal, besides others to he a strange anomaly in nature, con- 
eogaged upon elegant needle-work. A sidering the degree of taste and elegance- 
fee emkber, whilst in his shop be takes in their deportment displayed by the 
the m o op MWO of your foot, will call out ladies of France. This delicacy, whose 
the sice to his wife, who enters it into existence is on occasions indicated by a. 
the ordsefeopk . — S u c h constant oocupa- blush, or expression of painful emotion, 
doo from eatly in the morning till late seems to me to be founded in an uncon- 
at night, argues at least in favour of the scions feeling of the mind of its purer 
oharaater of those females who, from one nature than that of the body ; and any 
end of the week to the other, are thus idea which even by association only leads 
secured from the temptations which idle- to a contemplation of the brutish nature 
nms famishes; nor has any thing fallen of the body, creates a feeling of bumilia- 
nader my observation tending to the pre- lion from which the unpolluted mind 
jadioe ef tho diameter of this class of shrinks with aversion. So far I consider 
females, unless I consider as evidence this feeling as expressed by delicacy, 
the sarcastic sanies and significant shrugs whilst that species of * indelicacy more 
of men who, without being able to make properly termed obscenity, I do not by 
outa case, appear only desirous to make any means consider as included in the 
you believe that they are among tho charge against French females of the 
favourites who are admitted into the ar- better classes. Yet the phenomenon of 
cana of the boudoirs, though neither the a female French artist being seen (as she 
minds not persons of these men seem to was by me on more than one day) sitting 
possess any thing to recommend them, before, and making a drawing from, a 
—Sven the forepart of the Sunday (with- large male statue, totally naked, cannot 
out adverting here to the imhgiousness be concealed, as it was seen by hundreds 
of thin practise) fa employed by these who visited the gallery of the Louvre at 
females in the occupations of their shops ; the same time. This, and some other 
bat the afternoon and eveniog of that exhibitions I witnessed, prove an unae- 
day they consider as allotted for their countable want of a sense of propriety 
re c re a t ion ; 'they enjoy feat opportunity and decency, from which in other coun- 
to display their fashionable clothes, and tries the most lascivious propensities 
to make their observations upon the would be inferred to prevail; but here 
totf of Others. neither the individual seems to be con- 

Tbe eastern of females sitting down in scions ef such connexion, nor do other 
coffee ■houses, and taking tbttr dinner symptoms prove the existence of such 
them, I am told, has obtained only since propensities, nor do the people of this 
fan Revolution. This exhibition, how- country seem to suspect them as neces- 
eeur* though novel to us, will appear sarily existing with-such conduct. It 
much less objectionable when it is coq- must appear strange that the French on 
sid s r ed that three females always amm their part should cnarge the English with 
totoniod fay ©*e or more gentleman; want of a sense of delicacy, in being 
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entertained with, instead of being shocked 
at, the indecencies and vulgarities oi 
many of their favourite plays. With all 
this it must be allowed that, in many re¬ 
spects, there appears a greater propriety 
in the public conduct of the people here 
thau in soma other countries. No inde¬ 
cent writing or figuring on public build¬ 
ings and walls evinces the coarse depra¬ 
vity of the lower classes of the people ; 
no filthy, no blasphemous oaths, from 
the mouths of drunken men or womeo 
disgust or alarm the ears of tnodest 
females passing ulong the streets. The 
play-houses and public places of amuse¬ 
ment are not occupied by courtesans, as 
by a garrison, whose corps des gardes are 
in the lobbies; and the very prostitutes 
at their places of rendezvous observe a 
degree of decorum. 

. Paris having ever been a court resi¬ 
dence only, an external refinement of 
manners has been particularly cultivated 
here, and naturally diffused itself among 
the lowest classes of the people, who 
once at least were possessed of the am¬ 
bition of being thought polite; whilst 
Londoo, being not only a royal residence, 
but at tbe samp time the most important 
seaport in tbe world, must naturally ex¬ 
hibit a greater admixture of the rough 
manners of those who live in habitations 
floating upon the ocean. Perhaps there 
is also something in the sturdy mind of 
these islanders which will oot be trimmed 
and tied down by tbe silken strings of 
politeness. Hence tbe more frequent 
broils in the streets of London. If here 
in Paris two Frenchmen run against each 
other, the case must appear at once very 
clearly against one of them, if each does 
not take tbe fault upon himself with 
many apologies. The nature of French¬ 
men does not lead them to take occasion 
for quarrelling from circumstances like 
these, and least of all with a foreigner.* 

“ In a dispute between a stranger and 
a native of France,” observed a French¬ 
man to me, u tbe Frenchman must have 

* Without intending to question the justice 
of tbit observation or oar correspondent, we 
cannot help adverting to the case of a respec¬ 
table English gentleman of the name of Kean, 
who, for no other ostensible offence than that 
mentioned above, was bnta few months since 
yas siaated by a Frenchman in the streets of 
Ask—S ditos. 
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a right and a half on bis side in osfar to. 
gain his causeso much will tbe pre¬ 
sumed ignorance of tbe foreigner be al¬ 
lowed to tell in his favour. 

At public exhibitions, and other public 
places, where either Frenchmen are ad¬ 
mitted only on certain days, or where but 
a limited number of people can be placed, 
the foreigner is admitted every day, or 
has the preference given him before the 
natives. I feel no inclination fastidious¬ 
ly to inquire into the basis of this kind 
of politeness, as 1 have heard others do, 
who suspected vanity to be at the bottom 
of it, since Frenchmen consider them¬ 
selves as a nation far superior to all 
others. Whether it be owing to this na¬ 
tion having been so much deceived, or 
to a consciousness of their own propen¬ 
sity to deceive, they show a most obvi¬ 
ous disposition to suspect finesse every 
where; and tbe most palpable reason or 
cause they are sure to reject in search 
of a more recondite one. Perhaps this 
may also be a trait of vanity, which as¬ 
sumes an air of greater penetration than 
what belongs to the multitude. Buona¬ 
parte knew well how to avail himself of 
this feature in the character of French¬ 
men, when he wished, in the course of 
his operations, to make them look to any 
cause suitable to his purpose, rather than 
to the most obvious and real one. There 
are men now in France, who pretend to 
so much penetration, as not to believe 
that Buonaparte escaped from Elba with¬ 
out the connivance of tbe English, who 
were desirous of renewing the war with 
France because they observed tbe French 
manufactures prosper too rapidly. 44 Uon 
en vend justpta nos fabriques ; voila le 
secret /” said a French gentleman from 
the south to me, who had been an officer 
in Buonaparte's guards, and was suffi¬ 
ciently imbued with that political insight 
for which Buonaparte thought it good 
policy to give them credit. A French 
officer related in company, in the pro-, 
senee of a friend of mine, that he had 
been commissioned by the magistrates of 
a country town to purchase a sword, 
which was to be presented to a Prussian 
general, as a compliment for the good 
conduct of his men whilst they were 

r trtered in. that town; “ but,” added 
French officer, "I shall ask the 

\ 
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Prussian general to give tne his address; intercepted letters written to his sister, 
for as we shall in two years be at Berlin the wile ofMarat. As the French when 
again, I intend to call on him, an'd de- assembled in great numbers may be ca- 
mand the sword back of him.”—Whilst pable of the highest enthusiasm ofcou- 
1 was standing on the Boulevards, look- rage, so they seem also in such situations 
ing at a {yint-shop, where there was ex- subject to panic; whilst the last revolu- 
hibited a print of Buonaparte, with his tion alone has produced more than suffi- 
fece cut up into figures, and near it a cient instances to show that individually 
portrait of Louis X VIII., I was addressed they can have death, even certain death 
by a Frenchwoman with a very expres- by the hand of the executioner.—I have 
sive countenance, pointing to these por- read in some history of France, thatfor- 
traits: “ A present qu'il est bos; on se merly, when an engagement of conse- 
moque de lui ; U vatU bien ce gro* roi ; quence was to be entered into by indivi- 
onlereverra ; it n 1 est pas mort” I hope duals in that country, the parties were 
I am right in thinking that this woman made to swear upon the tomb of some 
will not prove a Cassandra.—A French- emiuent saint to the performance of their 
man, a fellow-traveller in a diligence, engagement; but that, in process of time, 
could not bear the idea that he should it was found necessary to take the par- 
be thought so destitute of penetration as ties to the tombs of several such saints 
to believe that the King of England is to try to bind them to the execution of 
still alive, without, however, being able their engagement. A French historian, 
to mention a single reason why his death in noticing an eminent person among his 
shoo Id be concealed. countrymen, describes his character aa 

The political fate of France, which most excellent, only that he was apt not 
ha9 delivered her into the possession of to keep his word. This trait, as well as 
foreign armies, together with her domes- too great a readiness to proffer their sor¬ 
tie differences, give a great check to the vices, seems to me to be the effect of the 
display of the national character; whilst want of a sufficient degree of strength 
that original character has during the in the character.—Whatever defects may 
Revolution exhibited itself under so many appear to attach to the character of 
different aspects, that it must be very Frenchmen in particular, they are al- 
difficult for an observer to seize upon lowed to be exempt from that master- 
the genuine and radical features of that vice—drunkenness. What difference the 
character. absence of this vice must make in the 

Ou an occasion where the French cha- happiness of the lower classes of the 
racter was the subject of conversation, people, may not only be conjectured, but 
and surprise was expressed that the bet- is evident from the appearance and con¬ 
fer part of the nation should have so duct in public of those people in this 
tamely submitted to the sway of so many country; nay, the superior classes may 
factions of the most unprincipled indivi- bless their favoured lot, that their nation 
duals, a French diplomatic gentleman is not contaminated by that vice, in the 
replied: “ The French, when collected train of which the poet or painter might 
in a numerous body in the face of the depict every crime that has a name- 
world, under the eyes of History and a horrid procession! 

Fame, will attempt the most heroic ex- The revolutionary career with France 
ploits ; bat if you take a Frenchman has run during so many years, has intro- 
separately, under circumstances of great duced an unexampled variety of political 
difficulty, and endeavour to make him opinions, which wereallkept compressed 
lake a decisive and active part in the by the energy and splendour of Napo- 
cause, which to himself appears to have leon’s government. These are now let 
justice on its side, he will shrug up his loose—and Heaven knows what settle- 
shoulders, wring his hands, and—shed ment will ultimately take place of this 
tears l n This at least corresponds well chaos of opinions of ultra-royalists, limit- 
with the observation of Buonaparte upon ed monarchists, republicans, democrats, 
the character of Murat, in one of his and those who do not know what they 
Z M*g. Vo!. I. 1 * 
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want, but ara dissatisfied with what they 
have. A a old, intelligent, French get** 
tinman, of great respectability, coutem- 
plated this confusion of opinions with 
despair; thinking that it would ulti¬ 
mately lead to a division of the territory 
of France among the neighbouring pow¬ 
ers. The mass of the French nation, I 
am inclined to think, still cling with their 
affections to Buonaparte. Such attach¬ 
ments are not founded upon reason only 
but upon a long habitual feeling. The 
men between twenty and thirty years of 
age, the hearts and arms (though not 
exactly the brains) of a nation, know 
little of the Bourbons; and these now 
come among them with disgrace and 
subjection preceding them, though the 
Bourbons be not by any means the cause 
of it. Instead of bulletins of their victo¬ 
rious Emperor from the Kremlin, hall¬ 
way between Paris and Bagdad, and of 
splendid triumphal arches, they must 
now hear the decrees of the Bourbon 
king for raising contributions for foreign 
armies io possession of their country; 
the triumphal arches in their capital are 
before their faces despoiled of their de¬ 
corations ; and their boasted trophies of 
the master-pieces of art torn away from 
their splendid and costly depository. 
The enlightened—and God send it to be 
the greatest part of the nation!—must 
view this in its proper light; and see in 
the unbounded ambition of Napoleon, 
and in the slavish submission of the na¬ 
tion to him, the source and cause of the 
present unparalleled overthrow of France, 
political liberty, for which the revolu • 
tionists overturned whatever was before 
held sacred in France, and sacrificed 
every principle, every human feeling— 
together with the happiness, property, 
and lives of millions—was entirely lost 
sight of, like a small star, in the blaze of 
the meridian sun of vain-glory; and the 
most hideous despotism lost all the hor¬ 
ror of its infernal features when mounted 
in the dazzling car of victory. It is from 
weak monarch*, not from energetic ty¬ 
rants, that liberty wrings concessions;— 
the true and intelligent friends, of rational 
liberty in France must, therefore, consider 
the present state of the government as 
neatly favourable to their views; whilst 
Napoleon would have erased from the 


alphabet the vary letters that compose tb^ 
word liberty, and summed i*p his whole 
political creed in the words— olqry but 
slavery, or death. To obey the Em¬ 
peror, and promote the glory of France, 
was the basis of the new system pf edu¬ 
cation introduced by this arch-despot; 
who, it is notorious, went so far as to 
have expunged from the edition of the 
classics to be used in schools, every pas- - 
sage having a tendency to feed in the 
youthful bosom die sacred fiame of 
liberty, and of hatred of tyranny ; whilst 
every new publication was obliged to 
undergo a similar mutilation. “ Yet 
Napoleon knew how to give to his des¬ 
potism an appearance of liberty,” ob¬ 
served a French lady; for among the 
ladies also Napoleon has a great number 
of adherents. This lady was a mother 
of two, if not more sons; for to many a 
mother the military system of Napoleon, 
held forth the delightful prospect of see¬ 
ing her sons returning in the splendid 
uniform of a general of division, covered? 
with decorations, and possessed of at% 
estate. That they might return cripples 
was a chance which their sanguine tem¬ 
per would not allow them to dwell upon. 
Nay, I remember an Eoglish mother, 
when I congratulated her on the peace, 
shaking her head, and observing: “ We 
have three sons in the army—what is to 
become of them ?”—“ When my boy,” 
observed a French gentleman to me, 
“sees an officer in a fine uniform, deco¬ 
rated with military orders, he cries : 
Papa, I shall one day be such a man V '— 
How is this military spirit, created by 
the Revolution, and, nourished during so 
many years, to be subdued at once into 
the sober disposition of men of business ? 
The revolutionary state of France has 
lasted too long to expect a new order of 
things to be introduced with much less 
agitation than what attended the former 
change; and difficult beyond measure 
must be the task of those men who, by 
their judicious and prudent measures, 
are to render harmless the electric matter 
with which those clouds are chaiged 
that float in the political atmosphere of 
convulsed France. When you consider 
the situation of the government of the 
Bourbons on their return—the soldiers, 
who swore fidelity to them, concealing 
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die coc&adeef Bobeaparfe At the bottom 
6f their knifrutchn generals, magistrates, 
postmasters, collectors of taxes, &e. all 
either palsied, or acting clandestinely or 
epenly in support of the usnrper the mo¬ 
ment he appears—where can you look 
but to the enlightened, generous, but 
energetic, measures of the Allied Sove¬ 
reigns, to prevent a catastrophe which 
every one possessed of human feelings 
must deprecate, and contemplate with 
horror: I mean a general anarchy in 
France, under a government which has 
not a firm hold of the nation. It is un¬ 
doubtedly as just as it is expedient that 
the French people should be made to 
feel some of that distress which they 
have so long been in the habit of inflict¬ 
ing on their neighbours; yet retaliation 
is a two-edged sword, which may severely 
lacerate the hand that wields it unskilfully. 

The various species of political charac¬ 
ters bred in the hot-house of the Revolu¬ 
tion remain yet interwoven with society 
here, like the tended weeds in a long- 
neglected field. Here you may meet 
with regicides and judges of the Sep- 


tsmbrsl tribunals, as wett as with old 
royalists, worm-eaten with devotion to 
absolute monarchy.—When I was the 

other day introduced to the Abb£-, 

he said: “ Toua Us famines, qui mment 
la religion, la vertu et la morale, font 
une seuU farrtille” Yet this abb6 put 
his signature unsolicited to the sentence 
of death of the King. There was less 
consistency in the ejaculation ofthisabbd 
than in an admired courtezan’s exclaim*- 
ing: “ Quand vous serez la has sous la 
ierre , vous ne jouirez de rien, jomseez 
done !" 

I dined a few dayfc ago with the 
Prince — , who inhabits a palace be¬ 
longing to the Duke-. In a convex 

s&tion after dinner, I explained to the 
prince the subscriptions that were going 
on among the English in consequence of 
the battle of Waterloo. “ Ah!” said 
this amiable prince, 14 that is a noble 
nation and pointing to the silk cover* 
ings of the chairs and sofas in the rooms, 
“look, sir,” said be; “here you will 
find the richest embroideries. It is thus' 
that these men here spend their money." 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


SIR, 


To the Editor of the Master Mafosiae. 


1 AM not a little astonished at the 
vast and extensive circulation of what 
are called “Juvenile Books," among 
persons who, from their stations in life, 
and education, ought to be supposed 
capable of acting more rationally. In 
the present system of infantine education, 
the young mind is clogged with, and is 
prevented from expanding, by that 
key-diddle-duUUe trash which fills the 
“Juvenile Libraries." 

I would not wish to be set down as a 
disciple of Jean Jaques Rousseau; on 
the contrary, I should be a sedulous ad¬ 
vocate of fables; but I think that there 
are enough which might be resorted to, 
much better calculated to instil sense, 
wisdom, and caution, into the young 
mind, through the medium of fabled 
bestial speech, without fesorting to the 
learned pages of Mother Goose or Old 
Dame Hubbard. 

We all know that the mind, like the 
body, has its progressive stages from in¬ 


fancy to maturity, and final decay; both 
are inseparably connected for life, lit^W 
shell and kernel, and the treatment of 
both should be somewhat assimilated* 
The mind cannot grow to health' and vi¬ 
gour, any more than the body, without 
wholesome food: like the latter, in the 
stage of its infancy, its diet should be 
light, bat nutritious, and be more sub¬ 
stantial as the powers of digestion get 
stronger; it is nature, and not the doc¬ 
tor or the nurse, that creates and iavige* 
rates this faculty. The seeds of usefed 
knowledge and virtue are the proper an* 
trimentfor the human mind; carefully 
fed on these, it soon devefopes the symp¬ 
toms of early vigour, and give bepefel 
promise of shapely proportion and athle* 
tic maturity. Bot how caa themmd, 
any more than the body, thrive, if fed 
in its infancy on the tbps and JUf an* 
plume , Udy-popp* and green trash, of 
hobgoblin tales, histories of dogs and 
cats, and the nonsense of the nursery 
and parlour, which only stuff the rickctty 
fancy with idle phantoms and false ne- 
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tions, aod clog the intellect and memory 
with error and superstition, which it 
must be the arduous task of the future 
teacher to sweep out of the mind, before 
he can 4 make any effectual progress in 
rational instruction. 

We have seen the most lamentable 
consequences from this erroneous treat¬ 
ment.—I have heard of generals who 
have repeatedly led armies to victory, 
and frequently stormed batteries preg¬ 
nant with destruction, and yet who dare 
not go up-stairs alone in the dark, pass 
through a church-yard after dark, bear 
a cat in the room, or see a rat or a toad, 
without evincing strong symptoms of 
terror, merely from the indelible im¬ 
pressions made on their infant minds by 
vulgar nurses and servants, which the 
whole course of their subsequent educa¬ 
tion and intercourse with the world 
could not eradicate. Will it be said 
that the human mind is not alike suscep¬ 
tible of useful impressions equally per¬ 


manent? or that early lessoai of nature 
and philosophy may net be rendered 
quite as intelligible and interesting as 
the trash invented by the nurse or foot¬ 
man to terrify or astonish the childish 
understanding, ever hungry for know¬ 
ledge of some shape or other, and ever 
craving for gratification ? 

Do the wonders of the creation that 
surround us on all sides afford no sub¬ 
jects for instruction, easily made inter¬ 
esting and intelligible to children ? Can 
there be no lessons given of the great 
subjects —Cause and Effect, even from 
the vegetation of seeds, flowers, and 
bruits; nor of the wonderful and im¬ 
mutable laws of nature; from the sun y 
moon, and stars; and the infinite and 
astonishing variety and beauty of trees 
and animals, that so strikingly evince 
the omnipotence of the great Creator, 
a^d the precise and implicit obedience 
of all nature to His eternal laws ? 

Feb. 1817. Y. Z. 


FASHIONS. 


u L’Aeoutumacc nous rend tout familier, 

“ Ce que nous parrissoit terrible et singulier.” 

De La Fontaine. 

sir, 

HE above quotation recurred to 
me this morning when I happened 
to inspect an old chest, in which are de¬ 
posited some fineries of my ancestors, 
and in which my brothers and sisters and 
myself soon dressed in masquerade. The 
former possessors of these reliques had 
been residents in different countries: one 
of them (an uncle of ray grandfather) 
wm plenipotentiary to the court of Mad¬ 
rid ; and certainly roy brother Dick look¬ 
ed unusually handsome as a Spanish 
Chevalier. Another old fellow and his 
lady-wife had lived for years in Constan¬ 
tinople ; and my brother Roger, who is 
six feet two inches in stature, frightened 
us in the habit and mustnchios of a Turk, 
though Elinor appeared extremely ele¬ 
gant in the embroidered vest and brocade 
turban, Maria’s shining tresses were 
concealed by the heavy veil of a novice : 
and Edward and J personified a beau 
and belle of the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury. This employment occupied us so 


To tht Editor of La Bella A—amb i t. 

entirely that we forgot the passing time, 
and had not many minutes finished our 
toilettes when we were summoned to din¬ 
ner. No delay is in this case ever permit¬ 
ted, and we therefore hurried down with¬ 
out attempting to modernise our attire. 

But unfortunately, Mr. Editor, our 
aunt, with whom we reside, is an old 
maid, and, as unfortunately, the person 
who shares in the labours of our guar¬ 
dianship is an old bachelor. The first is 
always railing at us young people because 
she cannot appear young herself; and the 
last is continually reviling the present 
generation because the present generation 
reviles him. On such reverend skins of 
parchment the only impression we could 
expect to make was an additional shrive). 
We thereforeentered with duegravity, and 
while they stared at us in silent amaze¬ 
ment, we as silently took our places. 

But woe to us! the footmen who 
waited were not so impenetrable ; and 
when Edward asked one of them for a 
plate, his tie-wig and sagacious curls 
overcame their sense of respect, and they 
tittered aloud. The storm then burst: 
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they were dismissed the room ; and the I, however, who pretend to some 
beau and belle who had, one been a judgment in the fine arts, contended for 
I member of the privy council, and the our present style as being most classically 

other maid of honour to a Queen, were becoming, and deduced the general and 

severely reprimanded for our childish decisive proof that the painter or the sta- 

folly and the silly example we set to our tuary could not with classical propriety 

younger sisters and brothers. dress his productions in any costume so 

To turn the tempest would have been well as in that of the present mode of 

ad useless effort; I therefore let it rage England. This provoked the sarcasms 

till it had exhausted itself, and then with of Mr. Crabstock, who muttered some- 

t much spirit took up the cause. I re- thing about a “ modern maxim—the 

minded Mr. Crabstock that he had pas- less covering the more beauty but Mrs. 

quinaded my bare elbows ever since I Gracem ore’s opinion soon ended the con- 

( had entered my teens, and now that they test, by convincing me more in three 

were decently veiled in treble ruffles he minutes than the preaching of my legal 

censured my levity! I retaliated on dictators had done in three years* * 

auot Margery her scolding of the day ^ It is a just observation,” said she, 

I before for having my shoes cut so low as 44 that the present style of English dress is 
to expose the shape of my instep, and equally becoming and graceful, and as 
when to please her I inclosed my feet such is entitled to our approbation : but 
up to the very ancle bones, and changed there is a limit which the woman of mod- 

their appearance by setting my heels on a esty cannot pass. The beautiful statues 

pair of pillars, she exclaimed at my evil which have formed criterions for all suc- 

example ! ‘ The ruff that overshadowed ceeding ages are certainly no models of 

my neck, and the stays that incased my imitation for us wives and daughters, and 

* waist, I next brought forward in repeti- though folly and variety may seduce vo- 

tion of her displeasure against modern taries to the train of fashion, no female of 

indecorum. Butin the midst of ourdis- a pure and delicate mind can so far for- 

• pute we were interrupted by the entrance get her feelings as to subject herself to the 
of a lady who lives in onr neighbour- licentious gaze of the coxcomb or the 
hood, and whose elegance of mind and censures of the man of sense. Neither 
manners have gained her considerable in- the ruff that overshadows the neck, nor 
fluence not only with the young but the the stays that increase the shape, are es- 
old of our household. I instantly in the sential to real decorum ; but when a 
i name of the culprits, made our appeal to woman, to catch the eye, abandons the 
her, and she soon not only restored us to innate consciousness of her sex she also 
peace by laughing at our amusement, but abandons her claim to respect, and finds 
even induced the ancient senators to per- contempt where she hopes for admiration, 
mit its continuance without further mo- The prevailing dress of a country every 
lestation. individual ought to adopt ; the morals of 

Mrs. Gracemore is assuredly a charm- a country it is the duty of every individ- 
) ing woman ; for though young, hand- ual to preserve.” 

some, fashionable, and good humoured, Mr. Editor, I never was intentionally 
she turns as she pleases our stately gov- indelicate, but this speech obliged me to 
ernors, who are old, ugly, ill-fashioned, remember, that I have sometimes been 
and ill-natured ; and by the time our tea thoughtlessly so. I secretly vowed that 
had concluded, the reverend Crabstock the morals of my country should never 
and his colleague Margery became abso- again through me be individually ques- 
lutely sociable, and even went so far as tioned ; and as it is probable many of 
; to pass their benediction on the good your readers may through the same gid- 
times in which the women went decently diness have been culpable of the 
covered, and the men were decently be- error, I resolved to transmit to you for 
haved ! This introduced a discussion their benefit, the hint I had received lo r 
on dresses ; and those of Spain, Turkey, my own. Constantia Camhd. 

See. were variously canvassed with satire Feb. 1817. 

•r applause. 
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INTERESTING FEATURES OF REID’S ESSAYS. 


To the Bditor of tho Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T HERE is no one among the arts of 
civilized life which depends for its 
support so much upon its own merits as 
the art of medicine, and therefore none in 
which mystery is less necessary. The 
profession, 90 far from suffering, actually 
grains by such an increase of the general 
’ confidence as must necessarily folLow 
every effort to circulate this species of 
knowledge. Resting upon the broad 
bask of its utility, the more extensively it 
k known, and the farther each individual 
is able to foHow it in detail, tho greater 
frith will be reposed in its professors; 
nnd, therefore, the greater benefit will 
4hey in return be able to render to their 
fellow-men. It is always a happy cir¬ 
cumstance when men of education and 
talent devote their time to imparting to 
those out of the profesion the result of 
their studies and professional experience, 
ft is a noble ambition to be extensively 
xnefal, and the work I am about to no¬ 
tice is an effort to that object, well direct¬ 
ed and happily successful. Dr. Reid has 
here given to the world a collection of 
Essays upon the most general causes of 
Aervous diseases ; the style in which they 
are written is elegant and graceful, unen¬ 
cumbered with technical terms or pro¬ 
fessional phrases; the language pure, the 
figures well chosen and appropriately 
Introduced. The dictatorial style is sof¬ 
tened down, even to the sweet voice of 
friendship, and an interest k awakened 
in the reader which carries him irresisti¬ 
bly along with his subject. They are 
illustrated by cases in themselves ex¬ 
tremely curious and appropriate; most of 
them, having occurred during the doc¬ 
tor’s own experience, are entirely new. 
The following finished passages are from 
the essay upon the undue fear of death, 
that most ordinary symptom of hypo¬ 
chondriasis? 

44 It is a circumstance somewhat re¬ 
markable, that those persons should be io 
general found to dread most their depart¬ 
ure from this state of being, to whom it 
has proved least productive of enjoy¬ 
ment. The passion for life would seem 


to be like that for country, which is said 
to be felt with the greatest vivacity by the 
natives of barren regions. Upon an ap¬ 
parently similar principle, after existence 
nas lost every thing that could enliven 
or embellish it, we often become more 
enamoured of its present deformity than 
we were with its former loveliness. 
When all k gone by, that could render 
the world reasonably dear to us, ou* 
attachment to it not only remains, but 
appears frequently to be strengthened 
rather than to be impaired by the depar¬ 
ture of whatever could justify its con¬ 
tinuance. The love of life, one might 
fancy, in some cases, to be a product for¬ 
med by a decomposition of its pleasure. 

These remarks are,'in do case, so well 
illustrated as in that of many a nervous 
invalid, to whom the continuance of 
being is often only the longer lingering 
of torture. The unhappy hypochon¬ 
driac is unwilling to layldown the bur¬ 
then which oppresses him. The rack 
upon which he is stretched he prefers te 
the repose of the grave. He is loath to 
relinquish that breath which is spent id 
little else than sighs and lamentations. 
To him existence is a chronic malady; 
and yet he feels an insuperable aversion 
from its only effectual cure. I was once 
present when a poor patient of a dispen¬ 
sary,conscious that he waS labouring un¬ 
der the last agonies of asthma, arising 
from water in the chest, breathed a coo* 
fession that 44 he was ashamed of feeling 
so much attachment to his last rag of life.” 

44 Contradictory as it may appear, there 
are well attested instances of persons 
who have been driven even to suicide by 
the dread of dissolution. It would seem 
as if they had rushed into the arms of 
death, in order to shelter themselves 
from the terrors of his countenance.” 

44 The inordinate fear of death, so far 
as the disease k purely mental, may be 
in a greet measure counteracted by a jus- 
ter estimate of the value of life, 4 a state 
io which much k to be endured, and lit¬ 
tle, comparatively, to be enjoyed.’ This 
correct judgment with 4 the gay con¬ 
science,’ of a life that has been spent up¬ 
on the whole honorably and usefully, so 
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jli as it has advanced, will enable a man 
it any stage of its progress, to look for¬ 
ward as well as backward, with no ex¬ 
ulting or triumph, but with a humble 
and Quiet satisfaction. 

“ The Christian is still more highly 
privileged; his eye, happily invigorated 
by faith, is able to penetrate the thick 
mist which hangs over the tomb, and 
which, from our unassisted sight, inter¬ 
cepts any further prospect. The light of 
divine revelation is, after all, the only 
light which can effectually disperse the 
gloom of a sick chamber, and irradiate 
even the countenance of death.” 

Among a series of Essays upon men¬ 
tal health, there must, of course, be one 
upon such a prolific cause of misery and 
disease, as intemperance. We are always 
happy to have the dictates of medicine 
qgainst this almost universal vice, which, 
whether sought as a refuge from sorrow 
and misfortune, or yielded to on account 
of its own seductive qualities, is a never- 
fading source of misery,disease,and death. 

M The strongest liquors are the most 
weakening. In proportion to the power 
which the draught itself possess e s, is 
that which it ultimately deducts from 
the person into whose stomach it ishab- 
itually received. In a state of ordinary 
health, and in many cases of disease* a 
generous diet may be safely and even ad¬ 
vantageously recommended. But in 
4iet,the generous ought to be distinguish* 
ad from the stimulating, which latter is 
almost exclusively, but on account of its 
evil operation upon the frame, very im¬ 
properly, called good living. The indi¬ 
gent wretch, whose scanty fare is barely 
sufficient to supply the materials of exis¬ 
tence, and the no less wretched debau¬ 
chee, whose luxurious indulgence daily 
accelerates the period of its destruction, 
may both be said,with equal propriety, to 
live hard* Hilarity is not health, more 
especially when it has been roused by 
artificial means. The fire of intemper¬ 
ance often illuminates, at the very time 
that it is consuming its victim. It is not 
until after the blaze of an electric .corus¬ 
cation that its depredations are exposed* 
jWmuK sometimes produce a kind of 
artificial genius, as well as vivacity. 
They Hfta man's intellectual faculties, as 
well ashis ftelingsof enjoyment, above 
their ordinary level. And if by the 
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same means, they could be kept for any 
length of time in that state of exaltation, 
it might constitute something like a spe¬ 
cious apology for having had recourse to 
them. But, unfortunately the excite¬ 
ment of the system can in no instance 
be urged above its accustomed and nat¬ 
ural pitch, without being succeeded by 
a correspondent degree of depression. 
Like the fabulous stone of Sisyphus, it 
invariably begins to fall as soon as it hae 
reached the summit, aud the rapidity of 
its subsequent descent is almost invariably 
in proportion to the degree of it*pre¬ 
vious elevation. Genius, ip this manner 
forcibly raised, may be compared to 
those fire-works which, after having 
raadg a brilliant figure in the sky tor a 
very short time, fall to the ground, and 
exhibit a miserable fragment, as the only 
relic of their preceding splendour.” 

“ The man who has been the slave of 
intemperance must renounce her alto¬ 
gether, or she will insensibly re-asaume 
her despotic power; with such a mis¬ 
tress, if he seriously mean to discard her, 
he must indulge himself in no dalliance 
or delay. He must not allow his lips a 
taste of her former fascination. Webb, 
the celebrated walker, who was remark¬ 
able for vigor, both of body and mind, 
drank nothing but water. He was one 
day recommending his regimen to a 
friend who loved wine, and urged him, 
with great earnestness, to quit a course of 
luxury, by which his health and intellects 
would be equally * destroyed. The 
gentleman appeared convinced, and told 
him 4 that he would conform to his 
counsel, though he thought he could not 
change his couise of lift at once, but 
would leave off 9trongliquors by degrees t 
‘By degrees,’ exclaims the other with 
indignation, ‘Tf you should unhappily 
fail into the fire, would you caution your 
servants to pull you out only by de¬ 
grees? ^ 

Upon the subject of lunatic asylums, 
the opinion of Dr.-Reid has been long 
before the world, and the facts lately 
investigated by the committee of the n» 
of Commons, go as ftr as facts can go,to 
verify its truth. We are all sensible how* 
much the amelioration, or cure of such* 
patients depends upon the humanity and 
skill of these who aro -to administer to 
them, and that much of the evil may 
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hare arisen from the want of those qua¬ 
lities ; but, if the abuse lately developed 
could exist in a public institution, with 
all the means of correction which a pub¬ 
lic institution always commands, how 
must we shudder to think of what may, 
and nost probably does, exist in the 
number of private receptacles with 
which this country uufortu (lately abounds. 
Th ese considerations give a peculiar 
value to the pages which are devoted by 
Dr. R. to this subject, and which are dic¬ 
tated by the purest spirit of humanity, 
and the subject altogether treated with 
the peculiar care and tenderness which 
its importance and delicacy require. 

44 A heavy responsibility presses upon 
those who preside or officiate in the 
asylums of lunacy. Little is it known 
bow much injustice is committed, and 
how much useless and wantonly in¬ 
flicted misery is endured, in those in¬ 
firmaries for disordered, or rather ceme¬ 
teries for diseased, intellect? Instead 
of trampling upon, we ought to cherish, 
by the mpet delicate and anxious care. 


strive to nurse into a clearer and brighter 
dame the still glimmering embers of a 
nearly exhausted mind. It 19 by no 
means the object of these remarks to 
depredate the value of institutions, 
which, under a judicious and merciful 
superiutendance, might be made essen¬ 
tially conducive to the protection of 
lunatics themselves, as well as to that 
of others, who would else be continually 
exposed to their violence and caprice/’ 

Upon the whole, this is a book writ¬ 
ten upon subjects which materially con¬ 
cern every body, in a style and manner 
which everybody can understand. The 
reader will not find himself impeded by 
any metaphysical abstruseness or dull 
detail of symptoms, but will be equally 
entertained and edified by essays upon 
manners and habits, all which concern 
our mental and bodily health; and 
which, by showing how intimately our 
physical and moral welfare are con¬ 
nected, put us in possession of our¬ 
selves, and teach us to seek and apply 
remedies which we possess within us. 

Feb. 1817. J. F. 


SKETCHES OF A PEDESTRIAN IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

From tlM New Moathlf Migrrl—. 


f I ^HE lovely weather that added un- 
usual charms to the recent autumn, 
induced me to determine on a pedestrian 
ramble in the Isle of Wight I have 
ever considered that a great portion of 
the pleasure arising from an excursion of 
this nature, cousists in finding a compan¬ 
ion of similar taste and inclination. I 
was fortunate in this respect ; and we 
soon arranged the plan of our little jour¬ 
ney. Portsmouth presented, in our ap¬ 
prehension, the most pleasing approach ; 
and from thence we resolved to attain the 
promised land. 

When a man is determined on pero- 9 
gn nation, nothing is so desirable as a 
prompt execution of his wishes. After 
an hour spent in the pleasant bustle of 
preparation, we had the satisfaction to 
be informed that the Ryde packet was 
ready to sail. We were soon seated in 
this accommodating vessel, and had lei¬ 
sure to survey the objects around us. 

Although in search of tranquil scenes 


and natural beauties, it was impossible 
to view without interest, the grand and 
imposing spectacle of the surrounding 
harbour. On one side the immense 
dock-yard rears its lofty towers, and 
spreads it3 massy buildings to the eye ; 
on the other, Gosport presents its crowd¬ 
ed streets and busy markets; while nume¬ 
rous forts bespeak the defensive attitude 
of the encircling coast. Beyond the 
Platform, the habitable space is extended 
to South Sea Common ; while a new 
town appears to emulato in buildings the 
ancient site of Portsmouth- In the harbor, 
innumerable masts and many-tongued 
murmurs issuing from busy swarms, be¬ 
speak its naval importance; while the 
neighbouring sea is spread with warlike 
canvas. PortsdownHill,which terminates 
theinland stretch, withits appropriate mo¬ 
nument to the naval hero of Britain, the 
far-famed Nelson ; forms an admirable 
back ground to this panoramic view. Tru¬ 
ly, said we, England is a great nation! 
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After ah easy sail, wafted by the gen¬ 
tlest breezes of a cloudless day, we arriv¬ 
ed at Ryde. The Isle of Wight, with 
its lovely expanse of hill and dale, rising 
Kke a fatty vision from the bosom of the 
oeeon, head long formed the sole object of 
oar contemplation ; and we were eager 
to pram its inviting shore. But the voy¬ 
ager to Ryde, if be arrive at low water, 
must not be impatient. Certain cere¬ 
monials are necessary to gain a dry foot¬ 
ing : submitting to these, we were ad¬ 
mitted, as free denizens, into this sanctu¬ 
ary of the polite and gay; 

The M enlarged and still increasing” 
extent of the Ryde, sufficiently evinces 
the predilection of the fashionable world 
for this spot. It already consists of three 
streets, and a fourth is attaining with 
hasty strides the summit of the hill; while 
numerous detached residences, rising 
from the humble cottage to die orna¬ 
mented mansion, spread it* limits on 
either side. Yet in spite of the attrac¬ 
tions of modem Ryde as a watering: 
(dace of gay resort, it will be rendered, 
perhaps, of greater interest to those Who 
can attach to inanimate objects “ the 
mystic worth of numd,” from, a circum¬ 
stance anterior to its newly risen splen¬ 
dour. Ryde was the last spot of English 
ground visited by Henry fielding, justly 
termed the Cervantes of England; whose 
works will probably live, when the gay 
abode of fashion has again become a for¬ 
saken and neglected spot 

Oppressed by disease, and journeying 
with rapid steps towards the grave ; * 
will be recollected that Fielding, as a last 
hope, sought alleviation of his distemper 
in a milder climate. On his voyage to 
liisbon, the vessel was detained by con¬ 
trary winds on the coast of the Isle of 
Wight; and for several days Fielding 
relieved the teditim arising from the con¬ 
finement of the ship, by a residence at 
Ryde, then a small and obscure village. 

Fielding’s account of Ryde, in the 
journal of his voyage to Lisbon, contains 
many curious particulars, when compared 
with the present aspect of the place. It 
appears that the best resting-place for 
travellers it then contained was a small 
ale-house, the accommodations in which 
are described with, his characteristic hu- 

2A Eng. Mag. Voh T. 


moor. The simplicity of manners and 
secluded habits of the villagers, he illus¬ 
trates by the following anecdote: u This 
morning, (July-19, 1754,) our ladies 
went to church, more, I fear, from curi¬ 
osity than religion ; they were attended 
by the captain in a most military attire, 
with his cockade in his hat, and his sword 
by his side. So unusual an appearance 
in this little chapel, drew the attention of, 
all present, and probably disconcerted the 
women, who were in dishabille, and 
wished themselves drest for the sake of 
their curate, who was the greatest of their 
beholders.” This religious edifice he 
afterwards describes as M a neat littfe 
chapel in a field in the ascent of the hill, 
about a quarter of a mile from the sea. 
It is very small, but adequate to tbs 
number of inhabitants : for the parish 
doth not seem to contain above thirty 
houses.”* 

This description of Ryde, at so abort 
a distance from the present period, would 
appear astonishing, had we not continual 
instances of the rapid advance in building, 
in a place selected as an occasional resi¬ 
dence by the fashionable world. 

The situation of Ryde is thus described 
in the work above alluded to : “ It is, I 
think, most delightful, and in the most 
pleasant spot in the whole island. It is 
true, it wants the advantage of that beau¬ 
tiful river which leads from Newport to 
Cowes ; but the prospect here extending 
to the sea, and taking in Portsmouth, 
Spithead, and St. Helen’s, would be 
more than a recompense for the loss of 
the Thames itself, even in the most de¬ 
lightful part of Berkshire, or Bucking*- 
bamshire, though another Denhajn and 
another Pope, should unite in celebrating 
it Fcr my own part, I confess myself 
so entirely fond of a sea prospect, that I 
think nothing on the land can equal it .; 
and if it be set off with shipping, t desire 
to borrow no ornament from the terra 
forma. A fleet of ships is in my opinion 
the noblest object which tKe art of man 
hath ever produced ; and far beyond tlie 

• P i tM ia x bare p ro b ably means the village, 
.musing that to fens a parish. Ryle ic, jn 
met, to toe parish of New Church, a district 
which at present contains upwards of two 
tboonod inhabitants. Th« chapel at Ryde .ha* 

, bees, of tote yean, much enlarged. 
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Mwer of those architects who deal * 
Hwick, ia stone, or in marble.”* 

In respect to the latter auxiliary of a 
<aea view, Ryde certainly stands pre-emi- 
went. For here the noblest display of 
shipping continually arrests the eye, and 
<give» endless bustle and variety to the 
adjacent sea ; while the opposite coasts 
present their enlivening towns in distant 
perspective. I cannot, however, admire 
the taste which has fixed on this as a fa¬ 
vourite spot, while such a charming 
oangeofeoast presents its clustering beau¬ 
ties around. The hill, no longer verdant, 
*oor shaded with gratefulumbrage, but 
(formed into streets irregularly built, has 
doubtless lost much of its natural beauty. 
Yet the more elevated part, distinctively 
termed Upper Ryde, is still attractive 
'From the extent and charms of the pros- 
"jw*. 

The usual attendants of fashionable 
residents, the dance and the drama, are 
loot neglected at Ryde. The assembly- 
rooms are in the upper portion of the 
library, a showy building, adorned with 
vimndabs on the brow of the hill; and 
a theatre has been recently constructed at 
a abort remove from the chapel. This 
budding is in form an oblong square. 
The front, which is covered with cement, 
is'disgraced by pitiful attempts at orna¬ 
ment. In niches over the doors are two 
miserably executed plaister figures, of 
doubtful gender and cognomen. The 
.interior is sufficiently commodious for the 
audience that usually assembles. 

Many mansions of a superior character 
have lately increased the buildings of 
this favoured town. On the west is the 
villa of Earl Spencer ; a square building 
of fair proportions, with a portico over 

* To this description Field ing adds: “This 
pleasant village is situated on a gentle ascent 
from tile water, whence it affords that charm- 
. ing prospect I have above described. Its soil 
is a gravel, which assisted with its declivity 
preserves it always so dry that immediately 
after the most violent raio a fine lady may 
walk without wettiug Her silken shoes. The 
fertility of the place is apparent from its ex¬ 
traordinary verdure, aad it is so Shaded with 
large and nourishing elms that its narrow lanes 
are a natural grove or wuH^ which ia the reg¬ 
ularity ofits pUptationvies with the power of 
art, and in Its wanton exaberaocy greatly ex- 
ctfedfit” I «m the more Induced to give these 
attracts, as this work axperionoed a late 
unusual with the productions of its cekhcatad 
author—that of being little knows. 


the cbor of entrance. It ia sauted toa aa 
eminence, and commands extensiveview* 
Over the opposite coast, with a fins sen 
view to the eask The windows of this 
mansion are undesirably small, a civctub*> 
stance that would appear extremely inju* 
dickras in a prospect house. Tbeattash 
ed offices are convenient, and theadjpkh 
ing pleasure grounds agreeably shaded.' 

In the bottom towards the sea is a 
house of the Marquis of Buckingham, 
pleasantly situated amid a lawn and 
flower-garden ; but from want of eleva¬ 
tion, precluded from the inland views 
enjoyed by the neighbouring residence of 
Earl Spencer. 

The great inconvenience experienced 
in landing at Ryde at low water has at 
length induced die inhabitants to con¬ 
struct a new wooden pier or stage, to fa¬ 
cilitate the iogres8 to the town. Thin 
forme the favourite promenade of the 
visitors, although still in an unfinished 
state ; and is approached from the shore 
by a neat pier-house and gate. But the 
amusement arising from the arrival of 
packets, which holds out a gleam of 
pleasure to those who cannot support the 
tedium of life without incessant novelty, 
is not here so great as at Margate or 
Raipsgate. For the shortness, of the 
passage usually protects the-most delicate 
constitution from the effect of.nausea, 
and "preserves uninjured by fatigue the 
most scrupulous attention to costume. 

Having satisfied our curiosity by a 
due examination of Ryde, we resolved 
to proceed directly for the southern coast, 
or back of the island. On inspecting our 
luggage,consisting of a small portmanteau 
and two great coats,.it needed not much 
sagacity to discover that these would be 
no very pleasant companions during the 
sultry weather; and we began to look 
about for some one to carry them. For 

“ Who woo Id fardels bear, 

“ To groan and sweat under a weary Iparf,’* * 

when he could transfer his burthen to 
another, who for a trifling remuneration 
would consider himself benefited by the 
exchange? A porter was soon procured; 
and we shrewdly observed that he would 
serye * double purpose, as at the time that 
he conveyed our moveables, he might 
act as a guide to our footsteps. 
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from u» Monthly Mignim. meant no offence; but the Dead insisted' 

_ * t. ^ombtism. op an explanation.—“ Yea? shall have it; 

XX AD |hp earth, says, an anonymous out on the faace,” returned the Irish boor. 
XX philosopher, but one magnetic pole; “ Ifthw (bur-shanked joulter may lather: 
the .dip of seventy-two degrees in our a body for giving, him a bit of a tieket, 
latitude must have been produced by that sorrow be to him that bambooetes flftd 
pole’s, being at the distance of about one- heart-wrings a brace of pratty ladies; be> 
fourth of the earth’s radius from the will be split and doubled for the twos ;/ 
earth’s centre. But, as there are two and swate Jasus ha’ mercy on him if they* 
ipagnedc poles r wbich counteract each pay home.” The proprietor of thftr 
other, they must, to produce this dip, and* ground, seeing, Dean Swift in graft agi^ 
the dips of other latitudes, be within a tation, led him away, and ordered the f 
one-hundred and fiftieth part of the radi- countryman about bis boat ness. Whepf 
us from the centre. Now this is the they reached the house, the Destf went 
very distance at which, according to Ber- to the stables, called for his borse*, andf 
nouilli V calculation, one rectilinear force rode away. His host knew it would h$ 
would produce both the projectile and in vain to oppose his departure. . Hi* 
rotary motions of our planet These never returned. # * t 


motions, therefore, are probably owing This anecdote has never been in print* 
tp magnetism.— Feb. 1817. but it is authentic, having been related 

to the writer by a grandson of the gentle-- 
obah swift. man who witnessed the cepspieBce^ 

On a visit to a gentleman resident SQ searching scene, which occurred but % 
miles from his own bouse, the facetious short time previous to Dean Sn^ift^s dn- ; 
Dean of St. Patrick, takings morning rangement—La BfMtAwcm.M*r.\%\7T 
walk with his friend, saw a countryman » 

cruelly belabouring a hone. He sprang discovery of mbzbotimto, 
forward and wrested the saplin from his This beautiful manner of finishing 
hard. The fellow, in apology for bis prints was first discovered; by Prinoo 
severity, said, “ No man liked to be Rupert, who, going out early one morn*' 
brow-beat by a brute,”—“Bumpkin,” ing, observed a centinel at some distance; 
replied Swift, “ do you know your own from his post, very busy doing something 
destiny in another world?”—“Lord love to his piece. The Prince asked him. 
your soul, and you were there, and will wbat be was about f The soldier re¬ 
tell all and all about it, you are a jewel plied, that the dew having fallen in thn 
of a jontleman.”— “ Why, fellow, since night, had made his fusil rusty, and that 
you have been such a savage in your he was scraping and cleaning it. The 
treatment of this animal, you shall take Prince looking at it, was struck widl 
bis place after death, and he will be your something like a figure eaten into thn 
lfrivpr. In this way all hard-hearted acts barrel, with innumerable little boles 
aip to be punished. ’ The fellow,Scratch- closed together, like friesed work effgold 
ia^ his head, exclaimed, “ Then Jasus or stiver, part of which the soldier bad' 
ha meecy upon the Dean of St. Patrick 1 scraped away. 

be will be split and doubled.” He oon- The Prince concluded that sonto cock 
turned repeating these words with con tor- trivance aught be fouock te cover} a bramr 
tions that might have suited the Pythian plate with quch a grained ground of fio« 
prophets, till Swift, losing all patience, prgeaad holes* which would undoubted!* 
eei^ad him by the great coat which, fes- give an impression to all black; and by 
toned by a wooden pin, bung loose about scraping away proper parts, the smooth 
hhn. Recovering as from an orsoelar superfioes would leave the rest of the 
ecstasy, he begged pardon, protesting he paper white.. Communicating this idea 
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to a painter he maintained, they made heads, and environed with, a stream of 
several experiments, and at last iavented light." He maintained moreover tt that 
a steel roller, cut with tools to make he was the chosen man who should ex¬ 
teeth like a file or rasp, with projecting tend the Catholic faith over the whole 
points, which produced the black ground, feorface of the globe, where mankind 
•which being scraped away and diminish- should become one flock, and the pope 
ed at pleasure, left the gradations of light its pastor. To this effect, he affirmed, 

■ the arch-angel Michael had been sent to 

BOftfti, the alchymibt, and his rotal him from heaven; with a sword, on 
disciple, Christina op SWEDEN. which the image of the seven beings was ‘ 
The first journey which Christina »o- depicted." That his impostwre was a 
dertook to her native land, after her con- speculation well suited to the temper of 
version to the Romish faith, and her re- the times is evinced by the rapid increase 
treat to the papal territories, occurred df bis partisans,, who became at last so 
in 1601. ft originated in the inatigtt- immerOns, and, by their intrigues, which 
tkra of Pope Alexander 1 VU: who had nothing short of the sovereign potver 
thought her a fit instrument to re-esta- for their object, struck such an alarm into 
btish his spiritual and temporal dominion the breast of the Rotaan pontiff himself, 
Over Sweden, and'was eager to avail that all the powers of the Inquisition 
himself of' tbe minority and bodily 1 in- Were Called forth to crush their machitm- 
firmitiei of the young monarch, Charles tions. Born had already rendered 
XI. and of the wretched government of hrwtoetf obnoxious to this tremendous 
the queen his mother, to consummate this tribunal by certain opinions he had 
ftbly design. broached in respect to the Viigin Mary; 

On her progress from Roma in (he and he knew too well that its means 
yew 1361, Christina had Occasion (0 were commensurate to its menaces, not 
sojourn at Hamburg, where she became to seek for safety b* a precipitate flight, 
acquainted, and soon Very closely con* which left- his exasperated persecutors to 
nected, wife the famous alchemist, John exercise their vengeance by tbe bloodless 
Stands Borrt, of Milan. ‘ This dream- immolation of his writings and effigy; 
stance had a greater influence on her These event# arrested Born’s ftahen 
subsequent ’character arid pursuit# than Career in the yea* 1060, aad boded into 
the impostor himself could have possibly Germany; where he instructed sovereigns 
foreseen. Born was in bis, what Cag- m the mysteries df alchymy, and repaid 
SOstto has been in our times; an early their lavish munificence cheaply enough, 
insight into the proneness of our nature by presenting them with a phial of his in¬ 
to attach itself to the marvellous, and estimable u Aqua Divotum.” At length 
mao’* avidity to improve his worldly be pitched bis tent at Strasburg, wbwice 
interests, convinced bite that fee mySte- the feme of the miracles he wrought 
ties of alchymy might be rendered, with there re-echoed in every quarter of tbe 
a moderately versatile genius, the siirest land. Finding this too confined a stage 

K th to- wealth, honour, and renown, for his operations, he noon moved off to 
ence he became thei founder of an Amsterdam, where be became the'object 
akfeymioal Sect, ter which he gave tbe of universal admiration. He here kept 
Btt»6 of Fratricelli; rt was divided into up a numerous fetinue, always drove 
six classes, and soon obtained a host of about m his coacfi and six, assumed tbe 
folk) wen. His hardy dissimulation title of ** His Excellency,” and,in short, 
stretched Itself further than even that of Ufod in a style of ptin^ly magnificence; 
any of iris predecessors, who had dealt It was not long before his mirades be- 
ia the pretended secret of transmuting came so notorious, that the neighbeor- 
metal*, and forming gold from'beset ing countries poured fbrtfofeeir multi- 
sabstatiem; to these pretensions he added tuaes, who flocked to Amsterdam wife 
fee gift of an immediate intercourse with hopes of ctirtaio cure; nor was Paris 
supernatural agent*; 'which enabled him itself at too great a-distance for its sick to 
to discern ** the very sbulS of hiabrethrun, be brought to him in Utters. He would 
enveloped in rays of Various hues, and accept neither of fee nor recompense, 
their protecting genii hovering over their and was never known to receive tnooay 
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either by the post or otherwise: was it 
not therefore a natural inference of the 
public mind that he had discovered “the 
Philosopher's Stone,” which every age 
had sought for in vain ? But mark the 
end of all this harlequinade. Its primum 
mobile, suddenly disappeared, carrying off 
with him immense sums of money and 
precious stones, with which he had been 
entrusted. Hamburg was the next theatre 
of his performances. Here Queen 
Christina of Sweden played the BufFa, 
and greedily devoured his development 
of alchymy and the occult sciences, by 
favour of which he enacted a transmuta¬ 
tion of the metal in her coffers. This 
done, Borri took his leave; and, assuming 
the courtier at Copenhagen, 60 com¬ 
pletely wormed himself into the good 
graces of Frederic III. that the Danish 
monarch completely abandoned the 
government to his guidance, and our ad¬ 
venturer, in his new capacity of legisla¬ 
tor, carried matters so far as to present 
his majesty with a new form of consti¬ 
tution for his subjects. The origin and 
prop of his ascendancy at the court of 
Denmark was nothing less than alchymy, 
with whose glories he so infatuated the 
royal mind, that Frederic never moved 
beyond his capital without a portable 
furnace. Upon the death of his illus¬ 
trious pupil, whom he had instigated to 
the most unbounded pecuniary sacrifices, 
Borri immediately took wing, for he was 
too wise to disregard the threats of the no¬ 
bility,who hated him as mortally as they 
wereljent resolutely upon his destruction. 

To return to Christina. Her con¬ 
nexion with Borri had given her so strong 
a bias to alchymy and other occult 
sciences, that she wasted immense sums 
with a view to discover the. “ Universal 
Medicine,” or, at least) the fccret of pro¬ 
longing her life agpther century. Her 
belief in the existeSe of such a medicine 
was indeed so ^tired, as to induce her, 
upon hearing new discovery of thut 
delusive preparation, to try its effects upon 
on, without any previous in- 
had scarcely swallowed the 
^e was seized with such con- 
eatened her with imme- 
on, it was only to the in¬ 
ti exertions of her physicians she 
was indebted for her rescue from the 
jaws of death. , ^ / f 


her own 
quiry. 
potion 
vqlsioi 
diate d 
stanianei 



This occurrence failed, however, to 
conquer her credulity. Some time after¬ 
wards she became intimate with an Eng¬ 
lish quack, who pretended to possess the 
secret of prolonging life and the lull 
vigour of youth for a hundred and 
twenty years, and adduced numerous 
certificates from various quarters to 
testify the success of his discovery. 
Christina offered him ten thousand 
ducats for his secret ; but her almoner 
and favourite, Cardinal Azzolini, alarm¬ 
ed at the magnitude of the offer, and 
evincing a commendable attention to the 
state of her majesty’s purse, which at the 
best of times was but irregularly supplied, 
procured the Englishman’s expulsion 
from Rome.— Mon. Mag. 

GLUTTONY OF A FRENCH PRIEST AND 
A DUTCH CAPTAIN. 

The Abbe Freshon w as supposed to 
be the greatest glutton at oysters in ex¬ 
istence. A considerable bet was made, 
that a Dutch captain of a trading vessel 
would surpass him. A breakfast was or¬ 
dered for a dozen, at the Rocker deCon- 
cale at Paris, where the bet was to be 
decided. The Abbe eat one hundred 
and thirty-eight dozen, and then gave in : 
the Dutchman did not relax till he had 
eaten one hundred and eighty-six dozen, 
with which he drank eight bottles of 
white wine, and, espying a fowl un¬ 
touched, he ate it all, and drank two 
other bottles of wine.— Ibid. 

JOSEPH GOUPY, 

whose pupil was his present Majesty, 
George Ilf., etched after Salvator Rosa, 
and resided as a fan-painter in King- 
street, Covent-garden. It is characteris¬ 
tic of the King never to forget any per¬ 
son whom he has once known, and the 
accuracy of the following fact may be 
relied on. After an intervention of fif-* 
teen years, the King, as he was one day 
driving through Kensington, saw his old 
master Gonpy seized by two ill-looking 
ruffians, and immediately recognizing his 
tutor, he stopped the carriage and called 
him to the window, when the following 
dialogue took place : “ What is the rea¬ 
son you have not called upon me lately ?” 
—“ I could not presume so far as to 
trouble yyur Majesty with my visits.”— 
“ Pboo, phoo, man ! call to-morrow : 
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but, Goupy, what are those men yon- with a glutinous juice of a pale green 
der V ’—“ Why, to tell your Majesty the colour, and which, from their rarity, are 
truth, they are bailiffs who have arrested not to be obtained without considerable 
me, and only stand aloof now out of difficulty; and a quantity of the strong- 
respect to your Majesty/*—What is the est Indian pepper, form the vegetable 

parts of the wourali poison. The animal 
ingredients consist of two species of 
ants ; one of which is extremely large, 
of a black colour, and so exceedingly 
venomous, that its sting invariably pro¬ 


sum, Goupy V 9 — “ Eighty pounds, Sire . 1 
— u Well, well, I can’t interfere with the 
course of law : but d’ye hear ! send to 
Ramus as soon as you can, and he shall 
settle the business.” After tijis friendly 


colloquy, the Sovereign proceeded to 
court, and poor Goupy to the spunging- 
house, whence he sent to Mr. Ramus as 
desired, when the debt was instantly dis¬ 
charged, and the grateful Goupy waited 
upon his royal benefactor, who settled on 
him am annuity, to shield him in {he eve¬ 
ning of his days from any similar embar¬ 
rassment .—New Mon . Mag . 


duces fever; the other is a smaller in¬ 
sect, of a bright red colour, inhabiting 
nests formed in the leaf of a particular 
shrub, and whose sting produces the ef¬ 
fect of a nettle; a painful, itching pus¬ 
tule appearing instantaneously on the 
wounded part. The last article of this 
extraordinary composition is the fangs of 
the Labarrie and Counacouchi snakes, 
which* when any of those animals are 
composition of tub Indian poison killed, are always carefully extracted, 
for arrows. i dried, and beaten to a fine powder. 

It is a fact well known to persons con- The ingredients obtained, the method of 
versant with the history of South Amer- preparing the poison is as follows : — 
ica, that the Indian tribes inhabiting the The vine branches and bitter roots are 
-extreme wilds of that continent, between first scraped into fine shavings and pla- 
the Oronoque and Amazon rivers, have oed in a sort of cullender or strainer 
long been accustomed to prepare their made of leaves, over a new earthen pot ; 
arrows with a poison which they call a sufficient quantity of water being 
wourali ; the composition of which was thrown on the shavings, the liquor which 
wholly unknown to Europeans resident comes through is of the colour, and 
in that oountry, though its fatal effects much resembles, strong coffee. The 
bed been too frequently felt. With a stalks of the bulbous plants are next 
view to ascertain its component parts, bruised, and the juice expressed into an 
and the method of mixing the ingredi- earthen vessel by squeezing the stalks in 
ents, in order, if possible, to discover the hand. The snakes’ fangs, the ants, 
some antidote to iu destructive conse- and the pepper, are then pounded togeth- 
quences, a gentleman named Waterton, er, added to the liquid, and the whole is 
undertook in the early part of the pres- placed over a slow fire, where it is boil- 
cnt year to penetrate into the interior of ed down to a thick syrup of a deep 
Guiana, and after a perilous journey of brown colour. The scum which rises 
n hundred and twenty days, succeeded on the top of the mixture during the 
in obtaining the desired information. In boiling is carefully removed with a leaf; 
the interior of Essequibo, remote from and as soon as this scum ceases, to appear, 
any European setdement, Mr. Waterton the poison is considered prepared. What 
found a tribe of savages, known by the. may not be required^br immediate use, 
name of Macouchi Indians, who excelled is preserved in little pots of Indian man- 
in the preparation of the wourali. From ufacture, the apertures of which are cov- 
thera he learned that the principal ingre-! ered with two or three leaves, and tied 
dient pf this deadly poison, and that from down with, deer’s skin so as effectually 
which it takes its name,, is the Wourali to exclude the air; the iirfuence of 
vine, which is indigenous to the forests which, it is understood, woula material- 
of Demarara and Essequiho. Two ly affect the strength of thefcwson; it 
species of roots, of a bitter taste, un- is then put away in the dritet part of the 
known to European naturalists, and tvvo hut, and occasionally susjfeoded over 
kinds of bulbous plants, peculiar to those the fire to prevent the effects of damp, 
regions, the stalks of which are filled Many superstitious precautions are taken 
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'fef *he Indians in *be ptfpwation of the 
Wowdi poison, fop the wmpoee *f pm* 
Vttnttngaiy revengeful triAsbeing played 
•Qthem*by the Qahabow or JSvil Spirit, 
wtram fbcywppeer torcodsider jealous of 
* theiatftniaa into bis mafia of destruction* 
The effect of this poison on ah animal 4s 
apparent in about a infante after it is 
wounded by the arroir ; and be waver 
•light the puncture or scratch may be, 
baa oarer, in aay one instance, been 
known to fail of producing death in ra¬ 
ther less than fire minutes. The mo* 
moot an animal is struck by a poisoned 
arrow, it either stands quite still, or 
walks forward at a very slow pace with 
its bead iodised to the ground, as if in 
a state of stapefcotion * in the second 
minute this stupor evidently increases, 
bat the amn*l does not appear to suffer 
aay pain; in the third minute, convul¬ 
sive efforts to move, apparently accom¬ 
panied by drowsiness and a Codding of 
tjw head, take place: these struggles 
are considerably increased in the fourth 
minute, and generally put a period to 
life before the expiration of the fifth. 
What is rather a remarkable circum¬ 
stance in the Wourali poison is, that no 
if jury whatever is done to the flesh of 
birds or animals killed by it; the flesh 
is perfectly wholesome, and will keep as 
long as if the animal had been killed by 
any other means; aodevea the wounded 

K may be eaten with complete safety. 

wound manifests no disposition to 
irritation, nor does any particular effect 
appear to ha produced upon the mnscle 
otherwise than would have resulted from 
a wound inflieted with any sharp inetrn- 
meot Whether any beneficial conse¬ 
quences may hereafter result from an 
analysis of the ingredients whichMr. Wa¬ 
terloo has obtained ^amongst which Shak- 

r tre might have procured additions to 
u beH-broth” of his-witthes, 
didder’s fork, and Wind-worn’# Ming, 
LiaanTB leg, and owlet's wing. 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, $r, 

it is difficult to say; but if 1 the arrows 
used by the Indians of Guiana in 
their predatory excursions against the 
JSuropeaQ Settlements are prepared with 
the Wourali poison, attempt to discover 
an aptidpte fo its baneful effects is a 
ptudy worthy pf the attention of the 
gifdieal philanthropist, ; 


LAUDANUM. 




A child was killed here a few weeks 
ego, by hating’a large dose of laudanum^ 
Ac. administered to it* the bottle con¬ 
taining the fatal mixture being mistaken 
for its medicine bottle. Such occurren¬ 
ces are qot rare; bat I think they might 
be in a great measure prevented, by 
rendering it mdpwful to sell dangerous 
medicines, or to retail poisonous drugs, 
except in bottles or boxes distinguished 
by-their shapev or sice, or colour, or by 
some protuberance* or indentations, <w 
such other marks as could not easily 
escape notice. 

-Such boxes and bottles would soon 
be generally known, especially if some 
distinguishing mark of universal appli¬ 
cation were adopted, and notice thereof 
given in the newspapers. 

ItLVSTRATfdtf OF RBMARtfABLK 
■ WOR4W awe PROVERBS. c 

—Tn borrowing this adjective 
frora 1 the French, we hdveforfaed of it 
no less than Fourteen nounfe, verbs, ad¬ 
verbs, apd adjectives, and‘neglected .the 
root itself, though it is indispensable 
to opr language ‘ for fine by no means, 
supplies its place. r l*his notln is alp® 
borrowed from the French, but, instead 
of being crippled, like beau, in its signi¬ 
fication, it nas usurped that of 6 catf— 
how preposterous to use the sam? ex¬ 
pression for a fine woman andd fine nee- 
tile, a fink norm and d firie stocking. 
These examples rtiark thfe distinct use 
of the adjectives beau (belie) ahd fine -5 
and, in writing correctly, we should 
never use tBe latter, except in its strtet 
fcense of minuteness.* ’ • ; ' ' 

Must. —This noun is wanting itf 
English, and why ? as we have the verb 
to fnust, -and the adjective musty Thus, 
we have not a term to express the putri* 
fled mossy matter generated on aci&, 
imperfectly admitted to atmospheric air* 
this word, therefore, though not its 
Johnson; merits a place there—ft is de* 
rived, I apprehend, from the French 
inoiste, moist, because must, in many 

* f m ow not having adopted the ad¬ 
jective Ifcnu, we are prevented from natur¬ 
alizing one of the happiest expressions of 
langenge, -She be$u idpal, to represent a per¬ 
fection existing only in the imagination. , 
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aw, arises from the pfheing of bodies Race—R eea-woesE. The second 

in moist or damp situations. pert of Johnson's etyiilology of Jtao*„l 

Tissue—TYtMt, French. This word course, from An, iskaadic, ippem to 
^w* have borrowed, aod confined to its be completely erroneous. The Arabs 
primithreendeicnple signification, though call their thorough-bred horses Reas- 
s its metaphorical meaning affords the bones, or horses of a family or rase, 
happiest mode of expression that can be because they can trace their families Or 
imagined; it is truly picturesque, and breeds as high as a Welsh pedigree, 
ought to replace the arithmetical word The Imau is at ooce priest and cml 
*erie* —as, instead of p series of grand magistrate, and it is equally hie duty tt> 
exploits, a tissue of grand exploits would register the birth of children and the 
assuredly be preferable, and such iu the foaling of blood-mam. On the sale of 
common acceptation in French, which one of these horaes, the Iipan delivers a 
we should do well to, adopt. certificate of the pedigree, carefully oo- 

Litbbatbub, S^avaes. Itis singular pied from his r^istem, to tbs buyer ; of 
that all the learned men in England which ao Arab te as proud as if it were 
hare never found a noun to designate bis own pedigree. As these hones of 
themselves by: the French base Inter** race or family were, in finrope, bred 
tear, Sgaaan, Ac. while we are obliged only for the coarse, we eridendy, in pre- 
to have recourse to adjectives, and, con* serving the French: express**!— chewd 
seqaeotly, add man on every occasion, de race, or raos-horee, gave the .name of 
as— a learned mam, Ac. . Why not race to the course itself, being a contest 
form a derivative from literature, aod between race-bones, from whence the 
have a singular noun, as well os the plu- expression became popular to denote any 
rai literati ? While such glaring imper- contest in running.—Mon.Af.Mor.l817. 
lections exist in our language, instead — 

of boasting of its perfection, let us labour inventions and discoveries. 

to supply its defects. Charles Riviere de Fresnoy,without ei- 

I mi abit —III habit able. What a thee brush,pencil or pen, found theseoret 
frightful anomaly does the latter word of composing valuable pictureehy means 
present in Johnson:— “Inhabitable, I. of cutting out different parts of various 
Capable of affording habitation; 1 In* coloured engravings, which he afterwards 
capable of inhabitants; uninhabitable.” joined together as his fertile imagination 
To inhabit is. derived from the French suggested. This was the man on account 
habiter, and, by prefixing the negative of whose extravagance and profligacy 
particle in, we have made worse than that monarch need to say, 44 1 shall never 
nonsense of the word; the original, in have it in my power to make him rich.*’ 
such a case, ought to be restored by all Mr. Remmoo, Inspector of the Schools 

good writers. at Albecetadt, in order to evince how 

Disparate*. —This is an excellent much mare the Germans have contributed 
word, which I do not recollect to have to the progress of the arts and sciences 
met with in any English author: John- thao any other nation, declared that Jean 
son derives it from DUperate, Latin, Xeaingebergmnde a steel fly, that would 
aod has imperfectly denned it. It is fly round a room, and &m return to rest 
found in French, into which it was itself on bis band; that the same artist 
transplanted from the Spanish—it is to made an eagle, which flew, at a distance 
be preferred to heterogeneous, in the of five hundred yards, to meet the Empe* 
sense used by Johnson; audio unequal, toe Frederick, mid then returned to the 
in the French* acceptation, in which it spot from whence it had started. That 
deootea a wandering from the subject, Cornelius Praibel made a musical instru- 
inequality or inconsistency in conductor, meet which lay in a box that opened of 
in a discoursed ioterpolatemaUerswhich itself at sunrise, and played all the tiioe 
have no relation with the main subject, the sun was above the hori&oo ; that 
Impu usance. —Why have we not the when there was no mu, it wes only requi 1 
elective as well as the noun; impair* site to warm the lid of the box, and 
atqU is an elegant apd poetical fenn of that the instrument then would play as 
expression. weQ as if die sun had shone.—~L fk&eA. 
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THE BELL SAVAGE. 

The Spectator has explained the sign 
of the Bell Savage inn plausibly enough, 
in supposing it to have been originally the 
figure of a beautiful female found in the 
wroods, and called in French, La Belle 
Sauvage. But another reason has been 
assigned for that appellation still more 
probable: namely, that the inn was once 
the property of Lady Arabella Savage, 
and familiarly called Bell Savage’s inn, 
represented, as at present, by a bell and 
a savage, or wild man, which was the 
hieroglyphical rebus for her name, such 
rebusses being much ip use in the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. Bolt in 
Tun is ap instance for the name of Bolton. 
rewards to the learned. 

The Pope has attached to the title of 


Marquis of Ischia which he conferred on 
the sculptor Canova, an annual pension 
of 3,000 Roman crowns. This celebra¬ 
ted artist has disposed of this revenue in 
the following manner: First, a fixed 
donation to the Roman Academy of 
Archaiology, of six hundred crowns. 
Second, one thousand and seventy 
crowns, to found annual prizes, and a 
triennial prize for painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, which the young artists 
of Rome and the Roman States, only are 
competent to obtain. Third. One hun¬ 
dred crowns to the Academy of Saint 
Luke. Fourth. One hundred and twen¬ 
ty crowns to the Academy of the Lynx. 
And fifth. One thousand ope hundred 
crowns to relieve poor, old, and infirm 
artists residing in Rome.— NewM.Mag. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT PERSONS. 

From the New Monthly Mapetaa. 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE DUKE OF BRUN8WICK. 

By the Rev. Dr. Mete*. 


OT far from the tomb'of the great 
bard of religion and German inde¬ 
pendence (KJopstock) at Ottensen near 
Ahona, repose under a plain stone with¬ 
out name or inscription, the remains of 
one of the most illustrious princes of his 
age, Charles William Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick. Mortally wound¬ 
ed at Jena, and flying from the antient 
seat of his ancestors, to escape the ven¬ 
geance of an inexorable tyrant, he arriv¬ 
ed here in the last days of October, 
1806, that he might die in peace upon a 
foreign soil. 

An obscure presentiment growing up 
into a strong conviction, assured the 
Duke that the war began against his ad¬ 
vice would prove disastrous to Prussia. 
Hostilities nevertheless commenced; and 
his Highness was firmly resolved to pre¬ 
fer death in the field to the disgrace of 
being vanquished by a despot thirstiog 
for revenge and blood. Previously te 
the opening of the eventful campaign, 
he arranged all his family affeire, and in 
particular hastened the act of renuncia- 
n Bmg. Meg. Vol. I. 

, r . * ,■> 


tion of the government by his eldest son 
in favour of the Duke of Oels. He ha& 
been censured for having as an indepen¬ 
dent prince taken part in the conflict at 
his advanced age and against his better 
judgment: but he was still active and, 
vigorous for his years, and thoroughly 
convinced that he should gain nothing 
by retiring from the bloody stage. 
Should Prussia prove victorious, he knew 
that his country, inclosed as it was by for¬ 
eign states, would soon be swallowed 
up ; and on the other hand Napoleon, 
as conqueror, would never forgive him 
for having, about a year before, on the 
violation of the Prussian territory, advis¬ 
ed hostilities, (though to no purpose,) 
with the apparent certainty of success. 
In this personally doubtful and danger¬ 
ous situation, it seemed to him more 
glorious to fight and fall for Prussia. 
Impetuous courage and hatred to the 
cruel enemy of Germany confirmed him 
irt this resolution. 

The bftftle of Jena was fought, and 
the Duke appeared in the foil uniform 
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of a field-martial decorated with all his one of the most convenient, at Ottensen. 
orders. The fortune of war favoured Hew hig life slowly drow to' ti cloBe amid 
Napoleon; the Prussian commander the most painful conflicts. He enjoyed, 
courted death. He found it, though not thongh hut for a few moments, the sight* 
as he had often wished, upon the field of of bis consort, who hastened to him on 
battle. Mortally wounded iq the fore- her flight, and the mutual dTBtregp of 
head, he was doomed for twenty-seven such a meeting and such a'parting mat* 
days to struggle with the agonies of death be more eaaily conceived than described, 
and the keenest pangs of mind. Re- In the intervals of tranquillity tho prince 
moved from the field, and carried by gave his opinion with perfect self-posses- 
peasants in a basket over the trackless sion and singular penetration respecting 
mountains of the Hans Forest, because the issue of the war ; he had the news- 
all the roads were occupied by hostile papers read to him ; be most accurately 
troops, the dying hero, after a tew days 9 predicted Napoleon*s operations, and* 
rest ui his capital, was-overtaken by die expressed himself with energy and truth 
insolent message in which the furious on the subject Of the unfortunate circum- 
Corsican announ.ced his deposition. “The stances which had occasioned and Attend? 


House of Brunswick,” such were the 
words, “has ceased to feign. Let Hen- 
end Brunswick be gone and seek anoth¬ 
er country for himself beyond the sea ; 
wberCver ray troops shall find him he 
will be thetr prisoner.”* [Lb Madeon 


ed the preceding disasters. 'These how¬ 
ever were topics on which he touched 
only in the narrow circle of his friends 
and companions in arms : in the pre¬ 
sence of visitors, to whom he did not 
deny admittance, he spoke little, and 


de Brummie a cessee de regner. Que la only concerning the most indifferent mat* 
General Bruntwic ten aiUe chercherme Sen, which they erroneously attributed 
autre putrie au dela dcs inert ; partoui to a total filthy of mind. 
ou met Iroupeiietrewemnt, 4* if rm* Tbps did ihjp Duke retain his mental 

dront pruonnier.'] faculties unimpaired. The corporeal 

The, unfortunate prince was thus organs also fulfilled their functions till in 
obliged to quit his mudh-loved home, the night of the 7th of November a paca*- 
the bones of hre fathers, and his subjects lytic affection of the tongue prevented 
imploring heaven to spare the life of their him from comraunucattiig h» wishes and 
adored sovereign, and exposed to all the feelings to those about him ? bat he re¬ 
horrors of war and the devastations of naained perfectly sensible till the last 
barbarians. His only hope now was to 
die ip peace abroad in the arms of his 
princely relatives of Holstein. But even 
this, satisfaction was denied him. Borne 
in a large wicker basket, shaped like a sensation may be ascribed to the de¬ 
litter, and covered with sail-cloth, in the struction of the equilibrium of the two 
most inclement season of the year, to the lobes of the brain by the breaking of the 


moment. An extraordinary phenome¬ 
non occurred a few koun before dm 
paralytic attack, when be aompJ&ioed 
(bat he felt as if he had two heads. Tina 


banks of the Elbe, his weakness would 
not admit of his being conveyed any far- 
fher. Whh that sympathy which the 
misfortaaes oF a hero so cruelly persecu¬ 
ted by fate cannot fail to excite, he was 
received at Neumuhlen : but he refused 


sac of pus in the right lobe, where the 
Duke was wounded. The. pressure of 
the pus upon the brain and the origin of 
foe nertes induced paralysis of one half 
of the body. To accelerate that dead* 
Which was now so desirable^ he had r*» 


the offers of fhe proprietors df severed fused aH solid and almost all liquid sub- 
villas, who respectfully tendered them teaanoe. A few hours before has death, 
for his residence, and took a house, not his speech seemed to have eutirelyfor- 
--- ariken him ; when in a loud voice, and a 

Admiration the retribetive decrees off Provi- cried Gdtattn . Galatm . an wch- 
fence, by which tee sentence proaoeoeed by motion which proves but too pfandyhow 

k-Jksw Tr^*^ t ^**w*i* 

fidfllcdto the rtrj fetter epos kinaelf. the agonising senae of Mi UBifoId Mis* 

Emtos. fortunes. He had dispatched Gelatin, 
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his private secretary of legation, as a last (although his person alcarcumstances were 
resort, to Berlin, if possible, to motf so deplorable that the air of his chamber 
Napoleon. His uncertainty respecting coulcLscarCely be indured) to his bedside, 
the issue of this mission tended in JiQkln performing this humane office she had 
small degree to aggravate the pains of the opportunities of conversation with 
|ps last moments,' On the morning of him which authorise the writer’s belief 
the tex^th ot November he expired. that he exhibited soother proof of Dr. 

His sob and avehger in toe glorious Young’s assertion, that 44 Men may live 
pet tohim fatal conflict with the tyraift, fools, but fools they cannot die.” The 
fbui)d hit father a corpse, and expert- letter proceeds to say, that she fobndhim 
enced the additional pain of bein£ de- frequently Writing, atffi bbljfeveij friflh 
fried by the modern Attila permission to what she saw and heard, that wheirnis 
p la ce the rem e ma of his beloved pareht pain ftetaritteW, ha was akwost always 4b 
in the sepulchre of bis ancestors. Ip engaged, or in prayer, in tb6 altitude of 
the night of the $$a of November, the w&n she more than once saw him wheir 
4aorpse, enveloped in a triple coffin, was he thought himself alpae. One day he 
deposited by the. ffckbful attendants Of inquired if she had ever lead the 
the deceased in a vault of the church pf w Age aftitedson? ahd 6h ^efagf AtofeWer- 
Ottensen. ed in the affirmative desired to know her 

—opidiOb of that bdbk. She fbphed, irBe 
THOMAS. PAINE* . Was but a child when she read it, and 

To the Editor qf the New Monthly Magtnine. probably hA Would nOt filth to khbW 

. w)wt she thought of it Uponwhidhhe 

HE subjoined account of the con- said, if old enough to read, shfe Was capa- 
duffing scenes of the life of Thomas ble of forrtiing some opinion, a^d froth 
Paine f was read at a public meeting ber b# expected a eatoebd staWmWrt Vf 
some weeks ago by a very respectable what that opinion had beeri. She then 
member 6f the Society bf JVi^tids, in my mM, she ffiougbe k the most dctegefMfe 
hearing. From his brother I noodred and insinuating book fche had Averseaa; 
this copy of the aeceunt I rather think that the* more she read die more she 
that Win. Dilwyo, his daughter, and the wished th read, And the more she foutjd 
young person who visited Paine and gave ^er mind (estranged from aft that is good; 
the account to Dilwyn’s daughter, are of and that from a conviction ofits evil tew- 
the same society. As almost the whole deoty she had burnt k, without lt*ow>fl£ 
world was injured by Paine’s pernicious t6 Whom H belonged. Paine TCplted to 
principles, I hope you will not refese tp this, that ha wished all who hadreadit 
increase the circulation as widely as poa- had' been ts wise as she: and added, 44 If 
sible of his recantation. Wishing you over the devil had agent on earth f 
increasing and continued success, I re- have been one,” At another time when 
maio, &c . A. B. she Was in his chamber, and the master 

The following is an extract of a letter of Iter fhroify waseittibg by his b^fl-sidh, 
received by Mr. William Dilwyn, of pn^; o( Ifciae’s former companions caape 
Walthamstow, Essex, from his daughter in y Wrt fleeing them with hkb, hastily 
in America. The writer is df the most wept out, drawingthe door after him 
unquestionable respectability, and ap- with violence, and saying, 44 Mr. Paine* 
pears, rabeutly to have received the in- you hAvdlived HVe a many T hotife you 
formation stated , in it from a person -wiH die like owe.” Upon which, rate, 
equally entitled tp credit. , "The latter turning to his principal visitor, said, 
has resided in a family in the near iieigfr- 44 You sCe what miserable comforters 1 
bourhood of the celebrated Thomas hay*?.” An unhappy female, who bad 
Paine, who resided at Qreenwich, uegr acoomyanjed him ftomFrance* lament- 
New York, and duriog his last illness ed her. sad fate, obsAtvirig^ * For this 
had contributed to bb comfort by occa- loan I have givpn Up jhj family and 
sioually preparing and seeding him fqpd friend* ray property and rehgi** ; judge, 
and refreshments more adapted to his sit- then, of my distress, when he teUs me 
uation than be usually enjoyed. These that the principles he has taught me will 

he informant chose to be the bearer of not bear me out!” 

' 
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from (b* Peatl—«■'» Magtetae. 

A SONG 
To the River broil, 

Sjf Edward Hoysll, Lord Tbuklow. 

FT1HOU soft-flowing Avon, I call thee divine, 

X And often in thought on thy green banks 
recline s 

Thy ware ripples near we, thy cool Zephyrs 

And of sEakjpeare I dream, all entranc'd by 
bis lay. River Avon. 

The Nine Moses haunt thee, and sing on thy 
shore, 

And ever shall haunt thee, till Tiuje be no 
more: 

The Graces will never away from thy marge; 

Forsaking Olympus, they dance here at large, 
, River Avon. 

The Nymphs of the Forest stray down to thy 
brink, 

Andthebrimm'd fountain Maids, of thy Pbet 
to think: 

Nay, Ocean's fair daughters will wander to 
thee. 

The birth-place and tomb of toy Shaktbeare 
to see, u River Avon. 

F“ wallet tbmgh thy, few Ship, 

here dance, » 

Bnt the Nymphs fly toray feom Ms passionate 
glance; . ; • * # 

The shepherds oft bear him,thy willows besfelf, 

when Hetpeiris beaming with love on thy tide, 
' V RivdrAvon. 


Nayy Proteus, forsaking his dolphin tabl'd herd t 
Not seldom frocaaqder thy water is. heard c 
The cattle, by whom thy blithe meadows are 
shorn, 

Start away ia aafaso at that sea-toned bom, 

.. River Avon. 


Then smooth be thy waters, thy willows be 



iicau, ^ . . 

Whereon the bright bleating of Heayfeh be 
•bed, . . - River Avon. 


For his heart was asgdatie, as keen was his 

whi** * 

And ope line^wbich he breath'd, we can never 

While Ibe^Koatafau Shall flow to the peart- 
breeding main. 

Wt tpebtr shall fee* on his tikentss again, 

KrverAvon. 


The ntmbst I sd(ii to dwell bn thy shore* ~ 
When my h yttodl grow dim, and my A tad 

The page of life clos'd,’lay me down by his sidel 
Robeato the ftesb teat, which is wash'd b$ 
thy tide* River. Amal 


For there, I persuade toe, true peace may he 
found: 

Where Shakspeare reposes, 'dip all hallow’d 
ground ; 

No spirit there wandero»or thing that's nnhleet, 

Bnt the fay-haunted moon, sweetly shines on 
his rest, River. Avon. 

And there thou dost .raurmor, and linger with 
love,, 

And feed's! with thy foanteinstach meadow 
. and grove ;r t . 

‘Of Mdes.of Mtqcius,* we now think no more ; 

AD the Moses for ever shall dance on thy 
shore. River Avon. 

While pale lilies shall dinop o’er the imaging 
wove. 

And the cuckoo shall utter the same mockidg 
stave. 

While the nightiogalg chants, the coy angel 

He of Poets, P andf^ou of all Riven art King, 
River Avon. 


Then take thou these flowers, fresh pluck'd 
from thy meads. 

And my musick 1 breathe through thy own 
native reeds; 

Thou May* And many Poets more learned 
than me. 

But never a Poet more faithful to thee. 

River Avon. 

r JamMry l817. • 


'> PlWtlMhMOlU. 

THE BARD’S FAREWELL TO HIS 
BROKEN LUTE. 

A LAS, for thee I abandon'd Lute! 

Tby voice is bush’d-thy chords tire mute, 
Yet ’mid thy silver strings. 

Zephyr in sportive mazes play ing. 

The fleeting melody delaying, 

' Still waves his airy wings : 

Atidas their light touch vibratos o’er 
The dulcet cbordsw sweet before, 

They breathe a tender sigh, 

Plaintive as Mtem'ry fondly heaves 
When tmeipg o’er her«ybiMeaves 

She dwells on scenes gone by. r 

*Tis bqt a sigh !—thy notes are dead c 
The magic of tby sonnd is fled, 

And, sear'd by early woe, 

Th e heart that bade these notes awake), ; 
The heart that lov'd themcould U break. * 
Were bosh'd for ever now J 

The touch of ap untutor’d hand. 

Hie stroke of time—4rhich none withstand, ‘ 
« -H***®**^ thy tnoefel sound« 

Bat o’er thy M msf rel’s hapless fate 
Time presses with a deadlier weight. 

And hows bimto the ground F 

Wren, oowbott book* Homer 
bad Virgil were born, 
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The “ soul of song” (hat warm’d bis lay, 
FadeS, as the rosy light of day 
Sinks into evening gloom; 
slomberinr light may wake again, 
Bbt nought shall wake the dying strain 
That echoes from the tomb! 

Welcome that tomb!—its dark recess 
Is peaeefW hi its lonefttoess 

There anguish cannot groan. 

Tbete all the tto that Mndthe soul, 
face’s tcnderest bonds of soft control, 
Are broken—like thine own ! 


Fiona tlxt Maw M—My fti^aatea. 

THE 8TORM, 

Written during a T emgefe^ wlfeii ailing up 

Bj tie Author «/ •* AmutemenU in Retire- 
merit.** 

waves ran high ; wild tempests rage! 
JJL The fears of death my heart engage. 
What! close the scene so for from shore. 

And ne'er be seen or heard of more ? 

Oh! sore this ocean's furious breast 
Can never lull me to my rest I 

Ah ! 1 bad wish'd the humble lot 
To live in Some sequester’d spot. 

Where, studious ot divine repose. 

Life’s weary journey I might close. 

And does stern Fate that lot deny ? 

Well! let no tear disgrace thine eye! 

The power that rales this raging sea 
Is master of fotttrity: 

And of each Wild mad angry wave 
Cun form as soft—as sweet a grave 
As that on which wild roses glow, 

Or that where groupes of violets blow ! 

Then let no tear disgrace thine eye: 

Let tempests bowl, and waves ran high— 
They're heralds of eternity. 

Vnm U» Rev MeoUly TumIbi 

TAKITT OF LIFE. 

“ ®«rthly thing* paw away like a shadow i 
and ai a poat that bastetli by.” 

A 8 tmrrying speeds the stranger by. 

As flits the trackless cloud on high. 

Our joys and ills are gone ; 
wight hopes ascend with orient pride, 

The laughing hours Ho conscious glide. 

They sink before the ev’ning tide, 

On rapid pinion borne. 

Then why, amid the meteor gleam, 

The shadowy show, the fev’nsh dream. 

That wind our swift career, 

Can life, with treuch’rous wiles, impart 1 
A »ell to bind fh’ inconstant heart, 

While Time resistless, warns, “ Depart f 
The parting hour is near 1" , 

That welcome hour, supremely b!rtf. 

Which yields the thirsting soul forest, 

In tend’rest merry giv’n: 

Farewell! desponding doubts and fears ; 

Fbr radiant o’er the vale of years. 

Mid stormy clouds the bow appears, 

The peaceful bow of heaven ! 

No more-on-life's bewilder'd stage 
Shall mortal cares our thoughts engage, 

Or mortal joys inspire} 


Th’ uplifted portab wide display ‘ 

A living blase of cloudless day;. 

1 mount, I rise, I soar away. 

And join th’ eternal choir 1 

DORIS; 

VROM THU GERMAN OF HALLER. 

T HE light of day is almost gone, i 

The purple in the west that shone i 
Is facing to a rreyer hue; 

The moon uplifts her silver horns. 

The cool night strews her slomber-cernc. 

And slakes the thinly earth with dew. ' 
Come, Doris, to these beeches come. 

Let us in quiet dimness roam, 

Where nothing stirs but you and I: 

Save when the west wind's rentfe breath 
Is heard the Wavering boughs beneath. 

Which strive to beckon silently. 

How the green nigh^of leafy trees 
Invites to dreams of careless ease. 

And cradles the contented soul t 
Recalls th' ambitious range of thought 
To fasten on some homely cot. 

And make a life of love its whole. 

Speak, Doris, feels thy conscious heart 
The throbbing of no gentle smart. 

Dearer than plans of palac'd pride } 
Gaze not thine eyes with softer glance. 

Glides not tby blood in swifter dance 
Bounds not thy bosom—by my side ? 
Thought, nett ion. thought with retthw nafc ■ 
I know thy soul begins to ask. 

What means this ail, what tumbles fee f 
O cast thy vain reserve away. 

Let me its real name betray, 

Far mere than that 1 feel for thee. i 

Then Harriett, and thy virtue frowns, 

Aad thechasje blush my charge disowns. 

And lends thy cheek an angrier glow 2 
With mingled feelings thrills tby frame, 8 
Thy love n stifled by tby shame. 

Not by the heart, my Doris, ho. 

Ah lift those fringed lids again. 

Accept, accept, die proffer'd chqjn. 

Which love and fate prepare to bind • 
Why wilt tbon longer strive to fly, * 

Be overtaken—I am nigh. 

To dbubt is not to be unkind. 

When youth and beauty frame the shell. 
Where mind and temper joiotly dwell * 

fnldiiMs rnniMf _. * 



11 catch itself th’ inflicted mart, 
ihe love of pll herself shall love; 


Lot shame along with vice he rafcrtl, 

Why should the name of love be fear’d, 

Tis pleasure’s wish, 'tit virtue’s choice • 
Bee thy companions, one by one, • 

Steal from the virgin throng, and own 
That Natnre's call is duty's voice. 
Choose where thou Wilt among our youth 
The vow 6f constancy and truth 1 ‘ 

Each will be proud to make to thee • 
Thy empire comprehends them aJf, ' 

On nobfteryoutit* thy choice may fill. 

fiutroot on one who loves like me, 

Lef tort Ms hoarded Wealth betray, t 

Let this bis pedigree display, 

ft third in skilful language woo i 
Would 1 (fed idlthfee gU&TSid «»«, 

The richest is for thee too poor. 

A heart at least Heaven gave am too. 
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One coortt the gplUUd iM briu wanld'tt grace. 
One the long hoi o n of thy raofi * 

One seeks bis wanton joy is thee ; 

Mine is tbe love of tnekntdays^ K > 

Ere lips were tator’i bow to praise— 
Affection is enough for me. 

Nor boros my flameio verse alone, 

I seek no#oddeis to iathrone. 

Humanity becomes tbee most ; 

Another may more deftly plead. 

In w ar mer-gushing transports bleed ;, 
Feeling is rarely beard to boast „, , . 

Why looh’st thou faarfaHy around t 
Why baud thorn gbiw to tbe ground ? 

Femriit thou a witnemof my hUm l 
What though no words tbe truth reveal. 

What though thy lips forbear la teal, 

Thatsigh,tfciband, bareaamror’d—ye* 
Mouthfe Mag. Fsk, i&il. 


Tubus it* two things which usaaUy give us 
pleasure in tbo perusal of modern poetry; 
the first is tbe decency generally preserved 
by those who aspire after “ a Poet's glori¬ 
ous name.” Tbe proportion of Anacreontic, 
Bacchanalian,and ludicrous song-writers, b 
not, so far as we know, Inc.^ea^ed ; wejro 
fattber, and hope it is dimiohhed. The 
second cause of our pleasure is, that the 
line of mediocrity is raised much higher 
than we remember It, and the superior 
hnowtedes and taste of tbe day, really does 
command the production of verses superior 
ta Urn* which formerly were pronounced 
something better than tolerable. Poets eni 
aoUedhy natural talent, ore the first of 
their kkm, at before ? Poets who rank be¬ 
low tfsesaia power* yet attain an efomttott 
that farmcrly would have distkigu idled 
them. 

The moral p^ft of those remarks applies tb 
Mr. Edmeston’s little vo l ume . We aesur* 
ourselves that flic writer would no more 
lend himself to a breach of good morals in 
verse, than .to highway robbery ; and so far, 
it Is fairly commendable. Tbe poetry 
might, do doubt, have displayed mpre of 
what is culled fire ; bnt the youth of the 
author most not to overlooked. All are not 
poets of the flrst order at once: Diyden’s 
early perfoVmanees are poor enough; as 
are thoseerf'Many others who afterwards 
ripenediuto wfll deserved celebrity.—Per* 
hups, we are tost pleased with the smaller 
poems in the volume; but as a specimen of 
fist wkich> ulves a title to the whole, wp 
subjoin «ku Mowing: 

. JkELKiVON. 

Prom the Setthfh and ether Pot***, j$y JL 
Bdmcstotyjun. 

T HERE » a calm, the poor in Spirit knowi 
That sofigns sorrow, and that s we et en * 
woe s, 

There Is a prate, that dweQd within thrhreari. 
When all without it stormy anddistrett p 
There te* light, that gild# the darkest hour. 
When dangers thicken, pod when tumbles 
low’rc 

Thai calm to faith, and and love is 

given-** 

That peace tvmiHtmwVn Oil beside is riven-* 
That light shines down to man 
toawih 


Ruuatfltr, wauflWdf rt&tastoir» ’ 
The all of Happiness that's felt below t 
To the mistrutiftal eye m> God is seeh, 

No higher power appears tb rule the scetoO k 
Hence all n doubt, anrfety, and fear. 

If danger threaten, or if grief be n&r: 

While the believer every danger brwvua 
Trusts his light buds, par fears the tfcraat’niag 
waves ; 

And, when the tempest seemu to oau r o h elu b 
Faith views a Provideuce direct the helm. 

They are nOC Wfliy happiest. Who Seem 
The gay inhabitants ogpleasure’s beam: 

Oft, it is true, upon th’ unworthy head. 
Blessings ap p e a r tit rich Hnrutiance shed. 

As though^ some aU^conunapding voice hud 

“ Hgre let pumpevky abd joy abide t 
Riches await bfm^boaawrs Wreathe bis brow. 
Fortune and good to him obedient-bow* . 
Fledltirtbd eVer pvesenthere, and pay 
Thv smile anvarioas and thy brightest raw a , 
Leave ndtftfttg Vetto he deduct be Hita. 

Bat fW hk cup Of £Chdrie*rtb we Vim. 

THE fiOLflAM HARP. 

Mihstrul, what mines of hidden lore 
Subjected are fa tbjf 6on trout t 
Who led thy pryhm spirit O'er _ , 

The secret wafts of all shut f 

Breathe, minstrel, o’er my ravished ear, • . 

Thy brightest, and thy saddest straw * 

Thy miles in tovely forms appear, . 

Tby tears are luxury, out pain. 

Tis thine, light Fancy’* fcottrbdaap 
Where the driightsd spirit wag 
In dreams that flout <m adambrasdr, 

Lilt# fleecy oleWfco'er PupMawgiwUca. 

Tis thine to toeathe a SUdtfer strain. 

To bid the tears of sorrow flow,* , • 
Thoa art all-poWerAil to complain. 

And lull the mied ra trance of woe. 

That note that swelled so falfandtold, 

Spoke knight, aud tocrUMOetiCV and war; 
Keep, moat, and bastion, tower, and bold. 
The rapt InagtufltiOft shW. 

But, falling in this gentler trine. 

Tbe magto pile asunder rent 
High tower and gorgeous ball have ffowir, J - 
Tbe spelUbouod maidalone it left. 

That sUinmct note that sport* along, [gUy; 

Speaks aQ. that** bright, and wanai, add 
Methinks I see a stop hard throng. 

Rejoicing on a morn of May. 

And this sweet melancholy s o u n d# 

Ffora some chill lonefy convent given ; 
Where holy maids, the altar round. 

Offer celestial hymns to heaven. 

Thy chords to Fancy's ear display, 

As various as the nates they weave. 

The glories of the n a— li do day# 

Or languor of departing'eve. 

Tbe poem hititled Echoes has a variety aud 
novelty io it, that is pleasiog. The subject 
might be branched oat into so many divi¬ 
sions, philosophical, moral, natural, magic¬ 
al, credible, and .incredible, that we rattier 
wonder it has not famished a theme far a 
more studied poem. Many of Cowpers 
themes are not half so promising; and at 
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, BCHQJSfc 

2 *. fcuyfWMr* «f«ond, 

. Where die sweetest mod are found. 
Oversea, evertend, 

- Aa te t wMe hand. 

Sport d[ creation roam! and round t 

. sfcir^aasw 

fior delight to the region ofetUr to seigi x 
Bqt eocap(ured ore dwtU 
In the wood or the dell, 

4** «“ ae^halfouMKloah 1*4 torourifc cell: 
4oda hiTljr d«top» or a rocky shore. 

We foot Cull merrily o’eg andres. 

' oq Andalusian fields, 

Purple with autumnal sun ; 

Whodtegrape M hmnmst oieMa, 
udooe} 

Spanish maid and caraSf^ 
liaht they lead the dance aJooe. 

H^rt to heart, and hand iohand 
MirtBaod nernmcataod son*- 
Castanet and saraband: 

Then upon a neighbouring hill 
-fha* af eokoa taking stilt, 

s\SasftseKs. 

^fldl all the plain delight* the eye 


— -r-v-f *^jer„ 

n delights the eye 
ihnaar's watroewdjre< 

allis mate, 

Save the warbling dying strain, 
Seeming * 


4*4 aUthie jdain 

With setting upt. 

When along die si 
tadon lores l 


Breathii 

TTheo, il WHWMb »u*. v*micmvc uh 
O n some tower or abbey wall. 

Oh, bow Jightlf echoes bear 
A fainter strain 

A*& meiufgeatiy iotoaic! 
Scathed by a dripping weft. 

When a cavern spans it round, 
Mmjm echo loves to dwell. 

__ wfl’wBt to the Ho old sound: 

Mnce the drtplets first begun, 

Wbe hath told them one % one; 
Day and night her station kept, 

If ever slumbered, never slept t 
But, as drop by drop theydie, 
Eneb she pays a single sigh, 
Ammm\Zr*tegy. 


Often, seated oa the shore, 

W<? love to mock fhe ocean’s roar: 
Often, at the break of dawn, 

Wte carol to the huntsman* shorni 
Oft, at evening m the dale, 

Ou feet or sir we steal along. 
Ltoteaiag to the Shepherd* s tale? 

Or warblhig to the shepherd’s song • 
Half the charm that music knows 
To our mellowing power she owes; 

Bit forarthesoands would fly 
Harsh, unmodulated by, 

And rpftoChdlfSri yto e fe dr. 


too tto AumI Itdtor. 

BRYNHILDA ; A Fob*. 

By the Rev. JVillimn Herbert , author of Helgm* 


S HE heard him with anguish, and raising 
her head, * 

She gaz’d on his features, (hen proudly she 

w I chase act twa husbands, and marvel that 
thou Twoe* 

ShouldSs Acre thus intrude In nty chamber of 
1 reeve* witness, proud Sigurd, bow firmly t 

Lsstoil I ** 


My fancy adored thee, my reason approved. 
Thou saw*st me in bloom of my glory and. 

youth, [fceof truth? 

And our hearts interchanged the chaste prom? 
Hid the damsels of Hlyndale oo maid was so 
toir, 

Soeoartod in bower, so dreaded in wat. 

Like a virgin of slaughter 1 roved o’er the sea. 
My arm was vtotorkras^ my valour was free. 
By prowess, by Runic enchantment and song, 
I raised up the weak, and f beat down the 
strong. 

fhe young prince ’mid the hurl r of war. 
My arm wav’d around him thg charmed scimi- 

JUased U m in battle, I crown’d him in hall, 
fhq igh Odin and fate bad foredoom’d him to 
SR fhead * 

Ilfence Odin’s dread cshies wefe pour’aon my 
We doom’d the andatnted Bryntifida to wed. 
But I vww’d the high vow which Gods dare not 

Thaifhe Iwavest mWarfare should l»TL 
And toll weft I knew that thou Sigurd, alone 
Of mortals, the boldest in batde had shone, 

1 Rwew that none other the furnace could stem. 
(9o wrought was the spell, and so fierce was 
the flame) 

Save Sigurd the glorious, the slayer of kings, 
wifb^Ae spoils of the Dragon, his gold and bis 
^^rings. [sign’d 

Now• my treason has marred me, to Cunuar re- 
By the fsree of the spell, wheif my reason wa* 
blind. 

At my nuptiuls, T loath’d the embrace of his 
lust. 

But I smother’d my hate, and dohceal’d my 
disgust*; 

And sooner than forfeit the toitb which I gave 
Attbenharto bins, I will sinkirt my grave. 
Ixke a brother thou slept’st in the gloom by 
my side, [bride. 

A no pure as the day-star was Gaonar’s young 
Yet Bence did Gudnxna revile me, and say 
la toe arms of proud 8igurd despoiled I lay. 
Now, Prince, shalt thon perish, if vengeance 
be dne [true! 

TV love disappointed, though faithful and 
Though ralhwrt thou ride.it to die battle afar, 
Though foremost thy steed in the red fields of 
war, [night 

like the death-breathing blast ofthe pestiiept 
My hate shall o’ertake thee, my fury shall 
smite!” 

He left her despnadtag; then mdly she rose. 
Like a lily ail pale, from the couch of her 


Stream loosely the riaglets of jet o’er her 
breast, [opprest:. 

Aad» bee eyes’ ray was languid, with anraw 
Yet lovely toe mov’d like fib• silvery beam 
Of the. nw ma l igbt that kisses the slow-gliding 
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She soughtGunnar’s chamber,awhile by hit side 
blood mournfully pensive, then sternly she 
cried : 

“ To thee have I pledg'd my firm oath as thy 
bride. 

And Guntiar, I bate thee ! yet be it not said. 
That BudeU’s proud daughter her faith has 
betray’d. 

To thee (*woe the boor 1) by the vengeance of 

Heaven, 

The dower of my youth and my fealty was 
fiiven. [frail love 

Nor mortal shall dare with the breath of 
The heart of ill-fated Bryohilda to move. 

But never again shall 1 rest on thy bed, 

And ne’er oo my breast shalt thou pillow thy 
head, [boar 

Till slain by thy steel in the night's silent 
The treaclTrous Sigurd lies stiff in nit gore : 
Till by treason he falls, who by treason has 
left 

Brynbilda of joy aad of honour bereft” 


Sad Gunnar. what strife thy fond bosow 
most rend ! [friend ! 

First gaze on ber beaaty, then think of thy 
The slumber of midnight has seal’d bis bold 
eyes, 

In the arms of Gudruna defenceless he lies. 

’T is done 1 in his blood the cold warrior is 
fbaod, 

But breathless bis murderer lies oo the ground. 
Though gored and expiring, ere lifeless ae fell. 
Stoat Sigurd’s arm sent his assassin to helL 

Mid the night's baleful gloom, see the 
torches that glare ! [air t 

The mourners that rive their wild locks to the 
She has moulded the funeral pile with the 
slain, [shrieking train. 

With 1 ber slaves, with her women, a load 
The fairest, the noblest, for honour and troth. 
In the prime of her glory, the bloom of ber 
youth. [dead. 

The fire snail consume them the living and 
And in one lofty mound their cold ashes be 
laid. 


LONDON 

INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 

IN consequence of a statement in a public eowu eight acres with it in the course of the 


had discovered a small quantity of arsenic in 
the Indian cast steel or wootz, Mr. Tbovas 
Gill, of SL James's-street. remarks that such 
a uaioo is sometimes made in this country 
where very great hardness and strength in 
steel articles are received, bat the process is in 
very few hands. Thus, continues he, some 
locksmiths can make slit-mws which will 
readily saw through a case-hardened key; 
aud I have heard of some celebrated makers 
of awls, which, slender us they are, willyet 
penetrate through a shilling without bending 
or breaking; and Idioow that this extraor¬ 
dinary hardness or density is given by quench¬ 
ing them heated to a due degree in a solution 
of arsenic in animal oils; but I shall reserve 
the communication of the exact process for a 
work which I have long had it in contem¬ 
plation to publish on the treatment of iron and 
steel in general, and particularly according to 
the superior processes employed by my hue 
father, myself and others wnien I have made it 
a stndy to obtain. With regard to wootz, I 
know that an old and celebrated maker of 
M»xtantsand other mathematical instruments, 
has found that a dividing knife made of wootz, 
hardened io a particular mauoer, stands better 
than any he nad before; and I hare bad a 
'lesk-knife made by my own process, of wootz 
re-cast in this country, io constant use for three 
years and eight months without its edge being 
io the least degree injured, or even requiring 
to be set. I trust that these facts will induce 
the manufarturers of cast steel in this country 
to make experiments with a view to its im¬ 
provement, oy the union of arsenic with it 
during fusion; from which results of the 
utmost importance may probably be obtained, 
and Britain no longer remain under the stigma 
of being excelled by the simple Hindoo in one 
of its ample articles. 

A Mr. Nichols, of the Nant, near Mon¬ 
mouth, has invented a sowing plough, which 
has six shears, turning three furrows to the 
right, aad three to the left, and completing 
two small wheat ridges. The proprietor has 
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boys; and. With an extra boy to guide a harrow 
which is attached to one of its sides, it will do 
the work of fifteen people and twelve horses ! 
Nothing can be better, if it makes provisions 
cheap, aad accenible with less manual labour 
—but nothing worse, if it deprive men of 
labour, and should not make provisions propor- 
tionably cheaper.— Mon. Mag. 

We have the high gratification of an¬ 
nouncing the arrival of a series of produc¬ 
tions in ttie arts which have been presented to 
Englishmen by his holiness the pope, some of 
which are copies of works of established merit, 
and some original.—These proofs ofao increa¬ 
sing spirit of conciliation between those who 
have been educated in notions of hostility, are 
not only interesting to the moralist, but to tbe 
artist, as the first indication of good feeling 
and gratitude evinced in transmitting from one 
soil to another the work6 of the sculptor or the 
ainter; and we trust that the day is not far 
istant when Britain will confer an eoual 
obligation, in presenting to Italy the produc¬ 
tions of Flaxmao, of West, or of Haydon.— 
For H. R. H. the Prince Repent. 

Head of a Bacchante—Head of Scmele — 
Bust of Ocean—Bust of Ajax—The Torso* m 
Marble — Menander, sitting — Antinous, or 
perhaps Mercury-—Apollo, playing on the 
Harp—The Nine Muses—Cesar—The Quoit 
Player—Bust of J upiter Scrapis—Meleager 
—Group of Laocoou — Apollo Belvidcre— 
Dying Gladiato^—Venus—Antinous—Flora 
— Man — Judo— Cupid and Psyche—Joy, 
sitting—Concord, siliiug—Paris aad Venus, 
by uanova—Pieces of Poiphyry, and other 
stone, which it is suggested will do well to form 
some part of the proposed roqnumeal Ip cele¬ 
brate the Victory of Waterloo.. 

For Lord CastUreafh. 

Four Fames, in gilt metal, in j>oges, with 
appropriate emblems. 

For Lord Holland* 

A picture, by M. Wicar, a French Artist 

Besides others to the Marquis Camden, 
Messrs. Hamilton and Clark. 
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nite conception of what we were to be- Swiss scenery on'the heart and under¬ 
hold, we gazed on the objects around us standing, is it not devoutly to be wished 
with doubt, and a disbelief of our senses, that principles of virtue and wisdom 
I have fancied that the unsubstantial vis- could be propounded to the youth of all 
ions of sleep were real, here I imagined nations amid scenes like these ? Could 
that the substantial forms of things were this fee realized, the period which pre¬ 
visionary. For the first time in my life cedes intellectual maturity would be a 
I beheld the clouds floating beneath the long bright morning of unbroken happi- 
summits of the Alps. It was noon— ness. How much is it to be deplored 
the heat was oppressive, yet we beheld that the buoyant expectations of ingenu- 
these mountains covered with snow ; and ous youth, the delightful visions of boy- 
that sun, whose intensity enfeebled, and hood, the days sacred to truth and vir- 
almost drove us to the first shelter that tue, should be embittered ^y the cold, 
might present itself, was resting on these the cautious, the calculating apothegms 
.beds of eternal ice,—his rays apparently of the wise and experienced-rof those 
as powerless as those of the moon. When who, although they have not been con- 
I gazed upon the wild and craggy sum- laminated by, are yet skilled in, the prac- 
mits of these mountains, towering above deal knowledge of human vices. Such 
those clouds which are supposed, by. tl^e men geuerate suspicion when they should 
majority of our species, to be the limits inspire confidence; and, instead of cber- 
of all that is earthly,—when I looked ishing the vigorous and aspiring efforts 
from their summits to their base,,and of intellect, which would make the sap- 
contemplated their stupendous and op- ling the monarch of the forest, they cut 
*pre99ive magnitude, I shrunk from the down its hopes and expectations, and 
daring speculations of imagination, leave it, like the pollard, to yield only 
% which would picture that period of mun- that which is convertible to vile uses, 
dane convulsion when tnese mountains Does this speculative train of thought 
were heaved into their imperishable am use you? Perhaps not: I have lately 
forms. I have always been a lover of conducted you above the clouds: you 
Mature; I have made myself familiar will not, therefore, feel surprised that 
with her various charms ; I have strug- I have taken you yet higher, and placed 
gled through her closely embowered re- you in “ a castle in the air.” 
messes, which coyly resisted my intru- I will now attempt to describe the 
sion ; 1 have reposed on her verdant up- transporting scenery which lay around 
lands ; I have bathed in her delicious us as we proceeded, and particularly as 
streams—ehe has been my mistress, and we descended the heights above Lau- 
I have loved her with inconceivable at- sanne: and 1 consider myself truly for- 
fection r but here she was no longer the tunate in addressing one whose vivid 
same being— I beheld' her* but 1 could imagination will fly to my aid when! 
not approach her; a new feeling took need its friendly assistance, 
entire possession of my heart; I had Before us lay the lake of Lausanne, 
been before her lover—I now became perhaps eight or nine hundred feet be- 
her worshipper. low the grouod on which we stood, and 

What delightful emotions of contem- beyond it rose the line of Alps which 
plative abstraction are engendered by separates Switzerland from Savoy : to 
these sublime objects; they are not al- the left we beheld the termination of 
ways in connexion with the scenery, bat the lake, and the vineyards. and villages 
they resemble it in tbeir exalted and im- which lie on its north side; to the n^ht 

S ressive character. The scenes of the forest of Sauvebelin, and beyond it 
witzerland make ns feel our superior the Jura chain of mountains bounding 
rank, our undivided empire over the the western horizon Such, too, is the 
animal creation—our intellectual alii- situation of Lausanne, which is built 
anoe, although it may be remote, with mid-way on the mountain side, and 
the Great and Good of beings framed perhaps four hundred feet above the 
like ourselves. If I have not deceived level of the lake. You may form some 
myself, if such are the natural effects of idea of the picturesque appearance of a 
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targe town erected on such a spot, bat borders, and their unwearied eulogium 
what heightens this effect is, that the of its unequalled charms, can reoder it 
ground on which it stands is extremely classic, it must henceforward be ranked 
irregular and hilly. The house at which with those that are trans-alpine. The 
Gibbon formerly lived is now the resi- visions of happiness which floated for 
deuce of M. Delarue, a banker. I was ever on the brilliant imagination of 
informed that the pavilion, at the ex- Rousseau, were chained to this place; 
tremity of the terrace, to which Gibbon it was on the borders of this lake alone 


was so attached, has been taken down : 
you have probably seen a drawing of it 
in the octavo edition of his Memoirs of 
Himself. We passed this house on our 
way to Ouchi, which is below Lausanne, 
ana on the borders of the lake. It is a 
delightful village; we walked to the 
extremity of its almost miniature pier. 
Here we had a nearer view of what we 
beheld from the heights above Lau¬ 
sanne ; the irregular outline of the bor¬ 
ders of the lake, with its numerous bays 
and promontories, enchanted us ; it lay 
all around us; its bosom was almost 
still ; it presented only that regular and 
gentle undulation which distinguishes 
sleep from death. The evening was 
most beautiful. From Ouchi we ram¬ 
bled in the direction of Monges, through 
lanes delightfully shaded. Tt was dusk 
when we began to retrace our steps, and 
dark before we entered our hotel. 

With the delightful scenery of the 
Leman lake, it is impossible not to 
associate the remembrance of the dis¬ 
tinguished literary persons who have 
resided on its borders, and perhaps it is 
this association of splendid talents with 
the loveliest scenes of Nature, 4 which 
has rendered it peculiarly attractive to 
the polite and accomplished of every 
nation of Europe: as we ramble among 
these scenes, we feel that Lausanfle and 
Gibbon, Copet and De Stael Femey 
and Voltaire, Geneva and Rousseau, 
are inseparable. We expect to meet 
herfe with dignity, elegance, and love¬ 
liness—with that high cultivation of the 
arts and accomplishments of life—those 
delicia et elegantlet vita, which give an 
inexpressible charta to polished society. 
The pages of many esteemed writers 
of ancient and modem Italy have ren¬ 
dered the Italian lakes exclusively 
classic ; yet the lake of Lausanne is, 
beyond dispute, more magnificent, and 
perhaps as beautifal as any of them : 
and, if the residence of great mao on its 


that he could imagine the possibility of 
their realization ; nor were they irra¬ 
tional. “ When my imagination is the 
most inflamed,” he says, 44 it transports 
me to the delightful scenes of this lake : 
give me here an orchard, a true friend, 
an amiable wife, a cow, and a little boat, 
and my happiness will be perfect!” 
Yet it was not that Rousseau loved 
these scenes for themselves alone ; it 
was the love of those who had wandered 
among them which consummated his 
rapturous admiration of them ; for the 
Pays de Vaud was the birthplace of 
Madame de Warens, the place of hia 
father’s residence, and that of Mademoi¬ 
selle de Vulson, 44 qui y cut les prbnicts ' 
de mon cceur as fie informs us : ft was 
the many parties of pleasure which he 
had there enjoyed during bis boyhood, 

44 et ce semhle” he continues, 44 de quel- 
que autre chose encore plus secrHe et 
plus forte que tout cela” 

We arrive at the consummation of 
the purest happiness which our frame 
is capable of enjoyiftg when tears start 
into our eyes ; but sensations so exqui¬ 
site cannot long endure : our transport 
dissolves with our tears. Music some¬ 
times distributes this flood of convulsive 
pleasure through the frame, and the 
scenes of Nature have the same magic 
influence. How exquisitely has Rous¬ 
seau pictured these feelings in the ac¬ 
count of an excursion which he made 
to Vevai! 44 Jt m'aUcndrisais y je soupi- 
rais et pleurais comme un enfant Cm- 
bitn de fois y m'arrfamt poor pleurer 
plus d mon ake y mm* mr me grant 
pierre, je me suds ammi d voir tofnher 
mes larmes dans VemP 

It is amusing to contrast the opinions 
of two distinguished writers in relation 
to the inhabitants of the Pays de VaneL 
If we are to credit Rousseau, we shall 
believe that the natives and the scenery 
are as remote from congeniality as the 
torrid and frigid zones: 44 the people 1 
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and the country,* be says, M are not been abandoned to oar own society.* 
made for each other.” Gibbon, who From what I hear, I am disposed to 
became a resident of Lausanne at no believe that Gibbon's opinion better bar- 
distant period from that at which Rons* monises with the present state of society 
seau resided there, after speaking of at Lausanne, than that of Rousseau, 
some distinguished for eigners who had Adieu! I shall write to yoa from 
visited it, concludes by saying,— 44 but, VHleneuve, which is the last village on 
in general, Lausanne has appeared most the borders of the lake. Tw H. 

agreeable in my eyes when wa have * 


MADAME DE GENUS' NEW NOVEL. 
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LBS BATTUBCAS. 

W HAT is a dithyrambic f said a 
lady to a poet who presented 
her a work under that name :—what is 
the meaning of Les Battuecas ? was the 
exclamation of all the ladies of Paris, 
when they first heard of this new pro¬ 
duction of a celebrated and fertile pen. 
This singular and whimsical name, 
which neither gives pleasure to the ear, 
nor Sacites recollection, and which in¬ 
dicates/ no particular subject, would 
kav^bsen fata) to the work of any other 
wjrlter ; and the book of an obscure au¬ 
thor, with this obscure title, would pro¬ 
bably have been allowed to remain un¬ 
disturbed on the booksellers' shelf. But 
if the name of the Battuecas be little 
kuown, all are acquainted with that of 
Madame de Genlis. It always rouses 
our curiosity; and though the title-page 
should convey nothing to the mind or 
the imagination, we are always certain 
that mind and imagination will be dis¬ 
played in a work of hers. But before 
we proceed to notice more particularly 
this last offspring of her pen, we shall 
endeavour to throw some light on the 
title. 

Viene de lot B attue cas~ u He comes 
from the Battuecas,” is a Spanish prov¬ 
erb, used to indicate a simpleton, one 
who kqQwa nothing that is passing 
around him, and who is slow in com¬ 
prehending the plainest things. Such 
is the idea which might naturally be 
formed of a detached tribe, inhabiting a 
spot separated from tbe rest of the world 
and deprived of all communication with 
civilized men. 

Father Feijoo, in his Tcatro-Critico, 
mentions it as a prevalent opinion in 
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Spain, that the inhabitants of the valley 
of Battuecas (a wild country among the 
mountains of the Bishoprick of Coria, 
fourteen leagues from Salamanca, and 
eight from Ciudad-Rodrigo) lived sever¬ 
al ages in that sequestered spot, without 
having any communication with the rest 
of Spain to which they were unknown, 
and of which they themselves knew no¬ 
thing. The following is the manner in 
which this mysterious valley is represent¬ 
ed to have been discovered. A page 
and a lady, maid of tbe family of Alva, 
wishing to marry without the knowledge 
of their master, or having already com¬ 
mitted a fault, the usual consequences 
of which they had reason to apprehend, 
were therefore desirous of withdrawing 
themselves from the Duke’s anger and 
public censure, directed their course to¬ 
wards the Battuecas. After wandering 
long through difficult and tortuous paths, 
they at length crossed the summit of the 
mountain, and were soon astonished at 
finding in the valley below, a race' of 
men completely savage, speaking an un¬ 
known tongue, strangers to all com¬ 
merce with their neighbours, and actu¬ 
ally persuaded that they were the only 
inhabitants of this earth. The two fu¬ 
gitives soon published the discovery 
they had made, and the Duke of Alva, 
on hearing of their adventure, thought 
only of bestowing the. benefits of civili¬ 
zation oo this race of a new species, and 
he was fortunate enough to succeed in 
this project. The epoch of this discov¬ 
ery is fixed about the middle of tbe 
reign of Philip II. who ascended the 
throne in 1556, and died in 1593. 

It is true that Feijoo and other au¬ 
thors state facts which throw discredit 
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#d thi* accotmt ; but with these histon- the envy of the men, while be is the ob- 
cal investigations, Madame de Genlis jeet of the predilection of all the young 
bad no concern. She wanted only a of the other sex. Placide, contrary to 
foundation, and the popular story served the advice of a good missionary, departs 
her purpose. Sore of embkhshing from the valley, and enters into another 
whatever she touched, she relied on her world, only a few leagues off, in quest 
own strength in sustaining foe edifice she of other men whom, in bis modesty, bo 
had raised on an imaginary basis. believes greatly his superiors, and whom 

It is not until her work is somewhat be supposes to have much more cause to 
advanced that Madame de Genlis intro- pity than to envy him. It has been the 
duces her readers to the Battuecas. ambition of Madame de Genlis to paint 
The commencement of foe* first volume foe contrast of the ideas, sentiments, and 
turns entirely on the loves of Adolphe prejudices, of savage and civilized man. 
de Palroene and Calisto d’Auberive, She strikes an equitable balance between 
whose parents By from France in con- the advantages and disadvantages of the 
sequence of the Revolution. Obliged two states. She pleads the cause of 
for their safety to take different roads, society with a powerful eloquence, and 
they agreed to meet in Spain, but sometimes attacks it with aigument* 
Adolphe on arriving there with his fath* equally forcible and brilliant, 
er seeks in vain for Caliste and her mo- The simplicity of Placide involves 
foer. At last, after several months pas- him in many troublesome adventures ; 
sed in anxiety and despair, he receives but love soon civilizes him, and the 
an enigmatical letter from Caliste, from most noble and wealthy of Spanish 
which may be equally concluded, either heiresses resolves to bestow her hand 
that she is in a convent which she does upon him. There are in this part of 
not wish to leave, or in a prison whence the work about fifty pages which are 
she cannot escape, or in the power of highly interesting. Passion is painted 
some rival who ha9 forced her to write \ with warmth and animation ; noble and 
or any other dreadful supposition may delicate sentiments are gracefully expres- 
be formed. He received other letters ged ; and striking situations are cootriv* 
equally obscure, and in the melancholy ed with great skill and a strict regard to 
state of mind produced by these com- probability. After this, Madame d$ 
munications, he enters the famous valley Genlis leaves the valley of the Batluecas 
of Battuecas, which, according to Mad- and Spain. She transports her reader to 
ame de Genlis, remains still undiscover- France, and once more introduces on 
ed in 1806. There he finds a hero far the scene the first hero, Adolph^, who 
more extraordinary than the valley—a has returned to his country to endeavour 
supernatural prodigy of admirable beau- to find his Caliste. She has perished on 
ty and prodigious strength, who without the scaffold ! a new character is now 
Instruction, example, or model, had be- brought forward; a youngFrenchwomaw, 
eome a grtfat musician, a great pointer, excited by public and private distress, 
and a great poet! A volume of his po- nod by the excesses of foe Revolution* 
tms which, unknown to him, had been ists, is impelled by feelings of virtue a mi 
printed at Madrid, formed the admira- devotedness to the highest degree of he* 
tion of the Spaniards, who knew not to roism. 

whom they were indebted for this mas- « darn uu foiMe corps t’nfiane an gmed 
ter-piece of literature. The name of courage.” 

this Battuecas is Placide, and, endowed The horrid Spanish war re-conducta 
with foe most brilliant gifts of genius, he the reader to the Peninsula, and the 
lives amidst the other Battuecans the hope of again meeting with Battuecann 
most simple and innocent of men. Bq{ is revived. In fine, Placide re-appeore. 
though that ignorance and simplicity He rescues an infant from the flames at 
sometimes defend him against certain of the moment when a whole family is ' 
the vices of civilization, they are not about to be destroyed. This child, in 
sufficient, it appears, to secure him consequence of a cross, &c. is recogni*- 
against jealousy. Placide is exposed to ed, and the 'denouement is brought 
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about m a manner which is the most Spaniard, and most romantic for the 
satisfactory for Placide and the fair reader. 

THE DRAMA. 


KEAN AND SHERIDAN. 

R. Sheridan was so much offended 
at being excluded from any con¬ 
cern in the rebuilding of Drury Lane 
Theatre after the fire, that he made a 
resolution never to enter it, from which 
he did not deviate till a few months be¬ 
fore his death. When Mr. Kean came 


ents, that can never fail, but must ever 
be more and more admired, the more 
they are known.”— Lit . Gaz.for Feb . 

KEMBLE. 

A PUBLIC notice, before the lata 
opening of Covent Garden Theatre, 
announced the intention of John Kem- 



otrt, however, and his extraordinary tal- ble to go through the range of his char- 
onts became the universal topic of con- acters this season, and then take leave of 
vernation and admiration, Mr. Sheridan the stage forever. There i3 something 
was impressed with an eager curiosity to in the words forever y which lays a strong 
see him. Yet, faithful to his resolution, hold on the heart. The retirement of 
he could not be prevailed on to witness a favorite performer, in the evening of 
bis dramatic exertions ; he would see life, is productive of so many interesting 
Mr. Kean, bot he would not see Rich- recollections, that it has always been 
ard, Shylock, Othello. One day, when contemplated by the public with regret. 
Mr. Kean was to perform, he was invit- We are not surprised that the approach¬ 
ed first to dine with Mr. Sheridan, and ing retirement of so eminent a tragedian, 
an intimate friend of his deeply concern- has excited a more than usual sensation 
ed in the Theatre, at a neighbouring among the lovers of the drama. His 
tavern. They sat for two hours, when classic attainments as a scholar, and de- 
Mr. Kean was obliged to leave the par- meanor as a gentleman, have added to 
ty, and attend bis professional duty ; the general esteem of his character, 
but such was the interest excited in Mr. Commencing our publication at the mo- 
8heridan’s mind, by this new dramatic ment, when we are about to lose this 
meteor,' that during the whole time he distinguished performer, it becomes an 
staid, his attention was entirely rivetted anxious pleasure to analyse his style and 
Upon him, he studied his every look, his powers as a great Histrionic Artist; the 
every word, his every gesture, nor did publicity of his life having superseded 
he drink even a single glass of wine, the necessity of biographical details. 
44 Mr. Kean,” said Mr. Sheridan's Before we begin our view, we have te 
friend, in relating the anecdote, 44 may remove some crude opinions calculated 
boast of having done what no other man to interfere with our object; as a trav¬ 
eler could do, of having even charmed eller, who would approach a noble ed- 
SberidaA’s attention away from his bot- ifice, must free bis path from interfering 
tie ! w When Mr. Kean was gone, Mr. obstacles. We should be happy, if our 
Sheridan said, 44 what salary do you limits permitted us, to draw by analogy, 
give that man 44 Fifteen pounds a from first principles and celebrated ex- 
vreek,” was the reply.— 44 ’Tis a shame,” a tuples, an illustration of his physical 
he laid, 44 he ought, at least, to have and mental powers ; and endeavour to 
double that sum; take my word, you measure his merits by showing their 
have got a treasure, he will be the salva- deep foundation in nature, and the de- 
tkm and support of your Theatre.”—Mr. gree of their similitude to the highest 
Sheridan at length could no longer resist g>erformonce of Genius in the Sister Arts, 
the attraction of Mr. Kean's talents, but Like all other eminent men, Kemble 
did go to the theatre to see his perform- has been the subject of much applause 
uaee of Sir Giles Overreach, of which and envy. In forming odr estimate, we 
he thought so highly, that he said— shall detach ourselves from local and 
44 There is mind indeed ! those are tal- temporary interests, and judge of him 
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by himself, by comparison, and by pub¬ 
lic opinion in its purest channels. In 
tbis immense capital, where the contest 
for public favour is confined to two 
great Theatres only, the rival proprie¬ 
tors, and their circle of friends, however 
honorable, are perhaps too closely com¬ 
mitted in a strife of personal interests, to 
judge or speak with perfect impartiality. 
Without being sensible of their leaning, 
the most upright are biassed, when de¬ 
livering an opinion for or against their 
own concerns. To the spirit of honest 
pride, which heats the mind in all con¬ 
tests for superiority, the spirit of gain 
adds its less scrupulous and more power¬ 
ful influence. When the rage of adventure 
has greatly multiplied proprietors, their 
efforts to obtain, what may be termed 
the run of the market , in favour of their 
own actors, has a tendency to corrupt 
the public taste. The merits of per¬ 
formers are overrated, and their palpable 
defects not unfrequently made the sub¬ 
ject of extravagant commendation. Some 
of the periodical journals and diurnal 
Critics are engaged as auxiliaries, so that 
the columns of a newspaper, are, some¬ 
times, no very faithful guide to the opin¬ 
ion of the public. Mrs. Siddons, Miss 
O’Neil, Kean and Kemble, have been 
thus, at random, praised and censured. 

An eminent tragedian, besides the 
advantage of a classical education, re¬ 
quires a noble exterior, and Kemble 
possesses this requisite in a superior de¬ 
gree. The personal disadvantages of a 
dwarfish and deformed Poet, Painter, 
and Sculptor, as in the instances of 
Pope and Bamboccio, cast no veil over 
the fine qualities of their minds. The 
men and their merits are distinct; and 
we judge of their genius in their works, 
without ever having seen, or thought, of 
their persons. But the merits of an 
Actor are identified with his person; 
they live and die together. Unlike oth¬ 
er imitative Artists, nis personal endow¬ 
ments are of the fir9t importance because 
they come first under the eye ; and the 
man, himself, is the mirror through 
which his talents or the merits of hb 
mind are seen. If we did not every 
day hear the opposite maintained, it 
would appear idle to observe, that he 
who has to personate a hero, a monarch, 


or a fine gentleman ought to possess a 
person and countenance, in conformity 
with each of these characters. 

If there be not this conformity, there 
can be no perfect illusion ; although 
there may be great powers of genius: 
and fen audience may be highly gratified, 
by a display of impassioned energy and 
much knowledge of human nature. The 
Actor may excite powerful sympathies 
in characters of fiery vehemence ; but 
be cannot do justice to bis own concep¬ 
tions, where grandeur and majesty are 
required. However just his feelings and 
ideas may be, they are seen like a fine 
picture, through an opaque and discol¬ 
ored glass. In the high class of Gre¬ 
cian and Roman characters, no vigor of 
conception or feeling can altogether 1 
atone for meanness of figure and counte¬ 
nance. Intending to follow up, in the 
succeeding numbers of this publication 
our notice of Kemble with a similar re¬ 
view of that admirable performer Kean, 
of Mrs. Siddon9, Miss O’Neil, Mr. 
M’Cready, and the whole strength of 
the two Theatres, these remarks are 
necessary in the outset, to oppose some 
prejudices, which have arisen from a want 
of a due consideration on the subject. * 

The causes, which govern tho affec¬ 
tions and sympathies in private life, 
operate with more influence on the public 
stage. We agree with lord Chesterfield, 
that a good person and countenance are 
the best letter of recommendation, which 
nature can bestow. They ensure* the 
bearer a good reception in all countries. 
Notwithstanding tbis natural effect from 
natural causes has prevailed in all ages, 
some Critics have endeavoured to reason 
us out of these feelings. In their esti¬ 
mate of Actors, they seem to hold a 
good or bad face or person as objects of 
secondary and small consequence. They 
place their whole stress upon the words 
44 great nature” 44 strikingly natural” 
or naturalness” by which they imply 
their notion of a near resemblance to 
every-day jture. This, in tiieir judg¬ 
ment, is t Vie chief merit of a great Actor. 
But the/mest form and face, and those 
which fere least favored, an admirable 
Crichton and an ^Esop, are equally the 
work of Nature : so far their looke* 
gestures* and movements are equally 
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natural; and in the expression of the Meson and grandeur of fern and face, 
passions, the latter is frequently more which, combined with a just conception 
violent, or as they terra it, more striking and powerful feelings, constitute the pri* 
then the former. But no person will nary qualification of a Tragedian of the 
aay that they are equally capable of ex- highest class. It may be termed the 
citing our sympathies, or equally im- Gold of Nature ; that is, the purest or- 
pressive. It is not therefore the mere gan or basis, for the exhibition of passion, 
circumstance of an actor’s being, in the expression and character. Compared 
ordinary sense, more strikingly natural, with it, inferior forms, even when equal 
which produces the difference in our in cooceptioa and feeling, are but as Sib 
feeiiogs. It is, as in the case of Kem- ver ; and so on, to the meaner 
bie and Mrs. Siddons, the superior no- in proportion as they sink below the 
bleness, grace, and grandeur of form and standard or first order. Kemble’s radk 
face, which enable one to exercise a in the first class, where be has had so 
higher dominion over our senses ; and very few rivals, was fixed by nature. No 
render him, with even no higher mental person considers a fine medal in brass. 


powers or feelings, a superior organ of 
effect 

The powerful impression of personal 
advantages, renders the study of superior 
forms a first principle, as a primary in¬ 
strument of effect in all the imitative arts. 
Homer confers upoo Achilles, as his 
principal character, loftiness of fo.rm, 
masculine beauty, vigor, and martial 
grace. Virgil clothes i£neos in ma¬ 
jesty of the highest degree. Milton has, 
even, represented Satan, in faded gran¬ 
deur, “ like the Sun shorne of his 
beams.” Longinus considers grandeur 
and nobleness, as the first source of the 
sublime, and the most rare and highest 
excellence of a Poet. The ancient Po¬ 
ets, Painters, and Sculptors, spent their 
lives in attaining this envied excellence. 
Their works are immortalised, not. so 
much by those strong and violent ges¬ 
tures and action, which are in our time 
termed “ strikingly natural” as by their 
general resemblance to nature , their 
majesty and heauty of form and face. 
Our great Dramatic Poet has strikingly 
exemplified his opinion of personal ad¬ 
vantages, in Hamlet’s comparison of bis 
father and uncle to his mother. Shak- 
epeare did not confine the reprehension 
to the moral guilt of her crime. The 
sou appeals to the evidence of her eyes, 
to prove that she had sinned against all 
rule of nature and sense, in i preference 
of the inferior figure and fact \of his uncle 
So the a grace — combination — wurjesticat, 
fair, and warlike form” of his.fether. 

Kemble’s voice was not nnturally 
Strong, but it was of a mellow,/ manly 
tone, and he has given it a gr$ it com¬ 
pass by practice. He possesses that no- 


of equal value to one in silver, or one in 
silver equal to one in gold, although all 
equally brilliant in point of impression, 
and struck from the same die. There is 
a union of strength and symmetry in bis 
figure ; a flowing largeness in the out¬ 
line of his person ; and a fine accord of 
all the parts, the essential of grandeur, 
in the whole. Tile same character of 
majesty is stamped on his countenance. 
The breadth of his forehead, and digni¬ 
fied elevation of his brow, are suited to 
command. This impression of royalty 
is well sustained by the volume of 
thought and fiery meaning of his eye. 
The aquiline boldness of his nose, the 
expression of his mouth and line of his 
chin, form a noble contour. There is a 
masculine prominence in his features; 
but their boldness is harmonized by their 
perfect unison with each other. In the 
countenance of his celebrated competitor, 
Cooke, the features, although all sepa¬ 
rately fine, were not ia such fortunate 
accord. The bold line of his aquiline 
nose, and manly projection of his chin, 
were somewhat too large for his remain¬ 
ing features. This disproportion, with 
the lour of his brow, construction of his 
body, stormy power of his voice, and 
coarse turn of his mind, enabled him to 
throw a tremendous depth of expression 
into characters of a plotting, guilty, and 
ferocious cast With three unenviable 
requisites, and a strong conception of his 
author, it is no injustice to admit that ip 
the remorseless mind and peculiar person 
of the tyrant Richard, he came, perhaps, 
somewhat nearer the mark, at least be 
gave a darker shadowing to the picture 
than Kemble has done. The education 
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of the latter, his natural and acquired en¬ 
dow meats j bis honorable ambition ; his 
association with persons of high rank ; 
and all the whole frame of his mind, 
have qualified him for the high depart¬ 
ment in which, he has shone for thirty- 
four years on the London stage. His 
Coriolanus, Brutus, and Cato, are ac¬ 
knowledged to be not only the most just 
and classic, but the grandest representa¬ 
tions of the Roman character ever exhi¬ 
bited on the British, or on any modern 
stage. His Alexander displayed the fiery 
vain-glory and extravagant grandeur of 
mad Lee’s ranting original. His King 
John, Macbeth, and Lear, showed all the 
varied shades and admirable discrimina¬ 
tion, with which Shakspeare separated 
these characters ; and gave to each its 
distinctive features of subtlety, guilt 
weakness, grief, madness, and kingly ele¬ 
vation. His Hamlet was a masterpiece 
of sentiment and noble bearing: his 
WoUey a fine representation of wounded 
pride and disappointed ambition; fallen, 
but dignified and chastened by affecting 
touches of solemnity and sadness. The 
correct arrangement of the cardinal's cos¬ 
tume, the calm impressive melancholy 
look ; the venerable style of bending 
loftiness in the whole figure, can never 
be forgotten. Of many of these charac¬ 


ters he may be justly said to be the only 
legitimate representative ; some, it is to 
be feared, and those of the highest class, 
will die with him. But as he descended 
nearer to the level of every-day life, he 
has found competitors, and some on 
equal terms. The melancholy abstrac¬ 
tion of his Penruddock and Stranger, and 
the pathetic insanity of his Octavian never 
failed of their due impression. , That a 
great man like Kemble should have at¬ 
tempted characters, for which his powers 
were not altogether suited, is not an un¬ 
usual circumstance. When young, he 

E erformed Othello and Romeo, but fell 
elow himself in these characters. He 
also made some attempts in genteel com¬ 
edy, but his performance wanted the gli¬ 
ding easy demeanour of modern life. 
That he seriously meditated on Falstaff 
may well be doubted. Neither our in¬ 
tentions nor our limits permit a notice of 
all his characters even by name, we shall 
therefore briefly conclude the present ar¬ 
ticle, by observing that he has been 
equalled in his time, by Henderson, 
Cooke, and Kean only. These great 
actors, in some parts of certain characters, 
have surpassed him. But, “ take him 
for all in all,” we fear, after we have lost 
him, that it will be long before we shall 
look upon his like agaio.— Ibid. 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL CHARACTER EXAMINED. 

To the mtor of the Mbwtfcfy jftgafctiift , • 


SIR, 

H£ qualities which are requisite to 
form a good poet, are so various 
end so rare, that it is not surprising that 
we so seldom see one:—imagination, 
judgment, taste, originality, and the dif¬ 
ficult art of versification. These excel¬ 
lencies, too, nqist be possessed by him 
in the highest state of perfection, if he 
expects to interest deeply, or to please 
long. Mediocrity, as Horace ha9 justly 
remarked, may be endured in any other 
character except that of the poet; it is 
not sufficient that his productions be 
beautiful, they are of no value unless 
they be exquisitely beautiful. 

Non satis est puldtra ease peemata; dulcia 
sunto. j£r* Foe{ica. . 

Jin «\ Vol, T. 


Notwithstanding, however, the diffi¬ 
culty of moving in this exalted sphere,’ 
tnore are found to attempt it than any 
other department of. literature; a truth 
that was never more strongly exempli¬ 
fied than at present. In the last ten of 
twelve years, more than four times the 
quantity of poetry has been published 
than was ever before during an equal 
period; and several pieces have been 
more favorably received than any of our 
highest classics, on their first publica¬ 
tion ; for which, I am apt to think, they 
have been more indebted to the capri¬ 
cious dominion of fashion than to their 
superior merit. 1 particularly noticed 
one called the Giaour, by Lord Byron, 
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a strange jumble of affectation and cam* rific vengeftd kind oflove, ia which theft 
mon-place; the author's only ambition is abundance of heroism and pretended 
being to write what he thinks is fine sublimity, but no tincture of nature. It 
poetry, but he is no wiae solicitous about is described as a lunatic sort of passion, 
What is natural, instructive, or pleasing, which rages, pot, as is usual, ia the 
The sale of this poem was, 1 behave, on* heart, but in the brain: the turban of 
paralleled: iutbecoureeofafew months the lover is said to be pressed on his hot 
about twelve editions were published, brow, and his head grows fevered. It 
and the book was then entirely thrown is to be lamented that poets, instead of 
aside. Sadden and tumultuous appro- continually straining their imagination 
bation is no proof of real merit, but, ge- after what they suppose to be sublime 
merally, the contrary. The simple and description, did not rather search for 
dignified charms of nature are never ob- truth, by consulting the feelings of their 
vious to the multitude; but, by those by owu breast: love, surely, never exhibit- 
whom they are 1 discerned, they make an ed such phenomena, unless, perhaps, in 
impression which time, instead of oblite- cases of actual madness. The heroines 
rating, every day more and more con- also of Lord Byron, like his heroes, are 
firms. Had the Giaour possessed infcin- not less remarkable for their absurdity 
4ic worth, as the subject was of a general than their uniformity. They are all sup- 
nature, and not addressed to accidental posed, 16 be, in general, beautiful, but 
end temporary pensions or prejudices, say or do nothing to mark their charac- 
W would have continued to fie equally ter. Far from being distinguished by 
acceptable as on its first appearance.* sentimental graces, we are not even pie- 
I am not in the practice of reading seated with any definite idea of their 
those long poetical narratives with personal accomplishments. I shall not 
Which we have been lately deluged: occupy the room of your more useful 
but, from the copious extracts which I matter by any minute display of this 
meet with in the critical journals, I can poet's constant repetitions, ff in his 
perceive that their authors do not use the capital figures he has not taken the 
public extremely well for its uncommon trouble to study variety, we may believe, 
partiality to them. Iu all their succes- without any particular proofs, that, in 
rive publications little novelty or variety the auxiliary circumstances, he has been 
appears. The&iege of Co ri nth ,i n itaessen- still more regardless, 
rial character, seems a copy of alUte pre- It must be allowed, however, that 
decessors. We peicehre the same senti- Lord Byron is not always engaged in 
ments and images perpetually recurring stringing and re-stringing his own poeti-^ 
in a very narrow range; a n d ab et affect* onl pearis: be is sometimes at the bains 
cdluod of gloomy sublimity, which is to turn aside and pilfer a few from others’ 
conspicuous in all this author’s other stores. Of this kind I observe two very 
productions, also predominates in this. briHiant ones tn the passages before me; 
The principal personage in this poem although, undoubtedly, their lustre is 
exactly resembles those in the preceding much tarnished by his handling of them; 
ones: dark, resolute, and highly suWi- One ia from Gfesieu’s description of 
mated with passion; but, as no traits of Crugal’s Ghost, winch Dr. Blair thinks 
humanity are discernible, it is impossible in not outdone by the highest exertions 
to form any rational conception of them, of any* epic or tragic poet whatever. 
They are all alike infuriated with a ter- That excellent critic particularly admires 
„ the circumstance of the stars being be- 

- A . t held w dim twinkling through his form,” 
* When the ferment In favour of this porm 

was at its height, I sent to the editor of the 88 *w©naertutty picturesque, and cort- 
Moothly Magazine a few observations onit; veyingthe moat lively impression of his 
in wbicD,feoDi a consideration of some admirm- skin end dwririwv »th«tn*iA» Onr 
bfe passages, selected by the Edinbetgh Re* ™ * ia 8tW ? 0W y wostaaoe. WT poet, 
viewers, I attempted to potatoes its demerits, ambitious of equal fame, attempts the 
These, hewever,bave never made their an- mme idea; but he degrades it, and pro- 

deemed unnecessary, 
ho speedily attacked. 


degrades i 

Fugitive porttymast duces a ludicrous figure. At the aame 
time, he fbigeta that bodies do not ac- 
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jfuim their taiwparettfy frociv then- ex¬ 
ternal hue. 

*• Once sh£ raised her hand on high, f 

It was so wan and transparent of hue, 

Y<ra might hare seen tf * m oonshine tib rough* 

f 

This noble author po e c eas oo so Ikfeef 
the qommom piid© of genian, as to awe* 
gats to himself one of the moat striking 
nod well-known sentiment* of ktetiaaas. 
Every one knows that the eloquent Ma 
Burke aontempkted with peculkrin- 
dignatioE the outrages committed *galnft 
the lata queen of France, and observed, 
that in an age of chivalry ten thousand 
•avoids would hens le aped from their 
scabbards to avenge her wrongs T* 
the m ea nn ess of borrowings the poet has 
added the.folly of s u pp osing theta gea*» 
sous sympathy could exist for naeehided 
female in aneeatem court, wheresuoh 
chivalrous notions are not only wholly 
unknown, but would be esteemed highly 
criminal. , , 

44 Had her eye in Borrow wept, 

• A thotaaod warriors forth had leapt, 

Jk fhooBand swords had sbeatblew sbone. 1 * 

» , 

Criticism, it is allowed, does hot insist 
on a rigid exclusion of foreign ideas from 


an mother's compqoifiem, Astbecon- 
vtkotioo of the human mind, and the 
appearances and operations of natcuq, 
the fountain of ell knowledge, pie uni¬ 
form iu every age and country, the seme 
refection* trill often occur unconscious¬ 
ly to diffecent persons ; end well- 
known sentiments, too, may appear oo- 
casi qc a Uy in the pages of the best writer?, 
without any indecorum, when it is evi¬ 
dent that they eve capable of producing 
.those which axe equally good; but,if 
they adopt as their own such conspicuous 
sad resplendent passages, they will un¬ 
avoidably incur ridicule and contempt. 
He, it may also he observed, who eem- 
mueicates to trite ideas all the freshness 
mod graces of originality, by reducing 
them to ibeir elements, sad viewing them, 
like the first inventor; as they existed in 
nature, cannot be thought a plagiarist. 
Much less da such, poets as Pope cjr 
Gray deserve this reproachful name, 
although they have often availed them¬ 
selves of the labours of o&ars; foe, 
having passed them through the power¬ 
ful alembic of their genius, they have bed 
the advantage of not only being puqpd 
of all their baser qualities, but of appeal¬ 
ing with renovated splen do r , and dignity. 


LETTERS FROMLONDON. 

Fran ibOpLitcrary Curette, 
v L£’JTftn 1. 


T^JAY this, the 

Avi first correspondence, find xuj be¬ 
loved sister in health, and may this, my 
first absence from her and my native 
hope, prove prosperous. At least it is 
better then idleness in Wales, and an in¬ 
come so reduced ns ours has lately been. 
With an introductory letter from the gov¬ 
erness at tbe great house, to her aunt in 
Bond-street, X am secure of friends and 
n bed. Then (thanks to my deca nt ed 
father) I «m w ell versed ia the cksrica, 
both ancient and modern : and though 
the rest of my reeding is miber desultory, 
though I have often reedeeoond volumes 
without reading the first, and books of 
refutation, without the books they refute, 
ye| still, as I know house-keeping, and 
retain all the primitive manners and mo¬ 
rals of that dm r village where we have 


passed our lives, op doubt I shall be 
meet eagerly received as .a gover ne ss in t o 
any genteel family l may fancy. 

As for marriage^ disclaim ell though^ 
of it 1 jemembsr, many ymm +go, 
when we were both young enough, we 
used to rally each other on bti^ eld 
xaeida ; but somehow the joke grew flat 
by r epet i tion ; end in foot, for these Up 
years pest, wo have never renewed it. 
perhaps it is wow too late. Not that J 
mind the matter myself, but I would not 
on any account dishearten yeq. 

When l gpt into the coach at Cardiff, 
I found two of the seats occupied by g 
gentleman and lady. The conversation 
began .with the weather—a subject, 
which, 1 understand, is in groat request 
among people who meet for the fimt time. 
Nothing could be mpre agreed than out. 
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opinions upon it; and even if we had one like it. Or 1 might sal ont as* as 
differed, there ms the weather itself be- enthusiast in insects, or a devotee to foe* 
<fore onr faces, ready to decide the dispute, oils, or a worshipper of statues without 
The gentleman, however, suggested, heads. Thus qualified, I should be cer- 
that our rainy season might proceed from tain of getting introduced at coteries and 
certain eruptive spots, which had lately institutionary lectures, where, die says, 
broken out on the son’s face, and which, they show yon the prettiest tricks m na- 
by Withholding some of the solar light, turn,*with pipkins, d et on a tion and a va- 
might at last injure vegetation, and bring cuom ; and where anything ab o minable 
on agricultural distress. may be talked, provided it hr but scien- 

That does not fellow,” said the lady, hficilly. 

“ because light and caloric being capable - This wonderful woman stopped at 
of separation, the Sun may still di s p e rse ©rkrtol, but gave roe her address in Lon- 
his warmth, though he Withdraws his ra- do1, and half hinted something about 
diance.” making me her amanuensis. 

“ In which ewe,” observed the gen- * After die bad left us, the gentleman 
tleman, laughing, * the world must ne*- began (just think 1) to ridicule her igno- 
cessarily be stuek round with rows of mice; end then, by way of drawing hie 
lamps : the farmer himself most plough own learning, uttered a set of the meet 
by torch light, and Damon, sitting at a glaring falseh oods I ever heard fall from 
pastoral brook with bis Daphne,must clap * tongue. He actually affirmed, that the 
a candle to her face while he praises it. philosophers have invested a mode of 
u But eten then,” resumed the lady, setting five to the air, and of lighting up 
M he could not praise her rosy cheek, or their houses with it! Conceive his ef- 
aubum hair. For as solar light is the frontery. But this was nothing to what 
origin of colours, both cheek and hair followed. He swore roundly, that they 
Would become a complexion less blank ; are about paving a whole street with iron; 
and in process of time, commentators that they have got iron shafts to their 
would puzzle themselves, not so much carriages, and iron cables to their ships ; 
about the punctuation of Shakspeare’s in a word, if you believe him, this is the 
4 green one red,' as whether green and iron age. 

red were like the ‘soundofa trumpet' In Here he might perhaps have stopped; 
short, if you wish for a complete list of but, unfortunately, we were at breakfast, 
what would happen, read Byron's poem so the steam of the tea-pot set his fancy 
on Darkness.” to work again. And what was the re- 

Sister of my bosom, what a treasure suit, think you ? Why, that oars and 
is travelling ! N<ft three miles from sails afe now found superfluous, and that 
home, a middle aged gentlewoman, in a the latest pattern of ship goes Ijuiie 
plain borinet, has already made my blood swimmingly upon wheels, with just a 
run Cold, by-her speculations on a little little help from a pot of boiling water ! 
spot, millions'of miles distant * steam, he says, steam does the business. 

She talked much in the same style for Bteam, a vapour that I could disperse 
about two hmirs, and atlength left me so With my fan, carries a great hulking ves- 
muCh impressed with her erudition, that sel through the waves and winds all the 
I candidly told her all 'my plans, and world over ! Thus has this fellow, with 
begged to know whether < could gam an ease that would- shock you, turned 
admission into ferny* tHefhfy circles in air into fire, made iron lighter than wood, 
town. She assured me nothing was and overcome hurricanes with an exha- 
easier. I need only read for about three lation. * 

weeks, rft the rate of a science a day; Other passengers soon joined us, and 
as, by the modern mode of getting up relieved me from his impertinence. They 
hook time was the last thing necessary were all of the first quality : at least, if 
for knowledge. Or, if I did not choose One might judge from their conversation ; 
to take this trouble, I might make a col- as every soul of them had heard a lord 
•lection of periwinkles, or any thing—no- say something or other. There was one 
matter what—so nobody else could show ‘young man, however, who seemed to 
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have beard a sentence from every noble¬ 
man in England ; till, after dinner, un¬ 
dertaking to divide the bill, he ran thro’ 
pounds, shillings, and pence 90 adroitly, 
and cat his figures with such commercial 
nimbleness, that I asked him by way of 
jest, whether he was not a clerk ? To 
my surprise he co nfe ssed he was a ban¬ 
ker’s assistant ; so, as it was now dear,he 
had only picked up the chit-chat of noble* 
men,whi!e they were drawing money, he 
declined quoting them any mote. Indeed 
afterwards be made an effort to re-esta¬ 
blish bis consequence, by showing that 
he was upon good terms with bruisers ; 
and they, he assured me, were upon the 
very best terms with lords. 

Being only a few hours in London, I 
have hitherto remarked nothing extra or* 
dinary, but the ridiculous accent of the 
people. They too laugh at mine, not 
because it is, in itself, worse than their 
own, but because it is not spoken where 
there are a great number of houses. If 


Wood, and Mountain Scenery . [386 

the Londoners adopted the bread Scotch; 
broad Scotch would then be considered 
the standard of purity. If the Court 
chose to call for winegar, every one else, 
under pain of vulgarity, must purse up 
their mouths to the pronunciation; and o» 
meeting between the teeth and lip in V, 
would be thought to disfigure the finest 
fece at St. James’s. 

It is now no more than two days since 
I left borne, and yet it appears almost 
ten. When one changes on a sudden; 
from still life to busy, the time, as it pass¬ 
es, seems short, because novelty occupies 
the mind ; but on looking ba<& at it, we 
fancy it long, because we measure its du¬ 
ration by the number ef incidents. 

I shall write every week, and, as I 
become acquainted with the town, give 
you some account of its customs, man¬ 
ners, and literature. Meanwhile re^ 
member me to friends at Sully. Say the 
kindest things for me to dear puss, and 
tell Lion, 1 kiss hie paw. Amict\ 


WATER, WOOD, AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY.* 

from the New Annual Register. 


Coodadc*. 

F towering eminences have the pow¬ 
er to charm and elevate men, who 
are pumuiog the milder occupations of 
life, with what rapture shall they inspire 
the hearts of those long encompassed 
with danger, who, from tho top of high 
mountains, behold the goal to which 
their wishes and exertions have long been 
anxiously directed1—Zenophon affords 
a fine instance of the power of this union 
of association and admiration over the 
mind and heart. The Ten Thousand 
Greeks, after encountering innumerable 
difficulties and dangers, in the heart of 
an enemy’s country, at length halted at 
the foot of a high mountain. Arrived at 
its summit, the sea unexpectedly burst, 
in all its grandeur, on their astonished 
sight! The joy 'was universal; the 
soldiers could not refrain from tears; 
they embraced their generals and cap¬ 
tains with the most extravagant delight; 
they appeared already to have reached 
the places of their nativity, and, in im¬ 
agination, again sat beneath the vines 
that shaded their paternal dwellings! 

* See p. 158. 


44 On the other hand the soldiers of 
Hannibal shrunk back with awe and 
affright, when they arrived at the foot of 
the mountains, that backed the town of 
Martigny. The sight of those enormous 
rampires, whose heads, capped with 
eternal snow, appeared to toudi t^e hea¬ 
vens, struck a sensible dejection on the 
hearts of the soldiers. It was in' tho 
middle of autumn : the trees were yellow 
with the falling leaf; and a vast quantity 
of snow having blocked up many of the 
passes, the only objects which reminded 
them of humanity, were a few miserable* 
cottages,perched upon tbepointa of feat* 
cessible diffe ; flocks almost perished 
with cold ; and men of hairy bodies and 
of savage visages 1 On the ninth day,afier 
conquering difficulties without number, 
the army reached the summit of the Alps* 
The alarm, which had been circulating 
among the troops all the way, now be¬ 
came so evident, that Hannibal thought 
proper to notice it; and, halting on the 
top of one of the mountains, from which 
there was a fine view of Italy, he pointed 
out to them the luxuriant plains of Pied¬ 
mont, which appeared, like a large map. 
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Wops dm. He magnified the beauty of a soldier but woe alternately petrified 
those regions, and represented to them* with horror, or captivated with delight 
bow near they were of putting a final At one time feeling himself a coward, af 
period to their difficulties, since one or another, animated with the inspirations 
two battles would inevitably give them #f a hero ! Arrived at the summit of 
possession of the Roman capital. This that tremendous mountain, and anticipat- 
spsoc h, filled with such promising hopes, ing nothing but a multitude of dangers 
end the effect of which was se much ea* sad accidents in descending from those 
forced by the sight of Italian landscapes, regions of perpetual snow, on & sudden 
i nsp ir ed the dejected soldiers with renew- turning of the road, they beheld tables* 
ed vigour and alacrity; they sat forwards covered, as if by nugic, with every kind 
and soon after arrived in the plains, neas ef necessary refreshment—The monks of 
t)ie cite of Turin. St. Bernard had prepared the banquet 

u This cetobfatsd march, performed Bending with humility and grace, thoee 
at such an unfavourable season of the holy fathers besought the army to par# 
year, in n country, rendered by nature take the comforts of their humble tarot 
almost inseeoafible, has been the admire-* The army feasted, returned tumult nous 
tioa of every succeeding age ; and many thanks to- the monks, and passed on. 
a fruitless attempt has been made to as-* A few days after this event, the battle 
ce rt a in its actual route. Gen. Melville of Marengo decided the fats of Italy, 
has at Issgth settled the question. With “ To the eye and heart of the amtn* 
Polybias m bis hand, he traced it from tioas, how many subjects of inducement 
* the point where Hannibal is supposed and delight do mountains present! 
to have crossed the Rhone, up the left Who would not be proud to climb tbs 
bank of that river, across Dauphin6 to the summits of the A lps, the Pyrenees, and 
entrance of the mountains at Let Echelles, the Andes? Is there a Sicilian, who 
along the vale to Chambeny, up the banks dots not boast of Etna? It there a 
of tire here, by Conflans and Monster, Scot, who does not take pride in cele- 
over the gorge of the Alps, called the Lit- brabng Ben Lomond ? and is there aw 
de St Bernard, and down their eastern Italian, that is not vain of the A pen- 
slopes by Aosti and Ivrea, to the plains of bines? Who, that is alive to nature 
Piedmont, in the neighborhood of Tuna/ and the muse, would not be delighted to 
44 On the 6th of May, ia the year wander up the sides of the Caucasus, 
eighteen hundred, Napoleon, then first the cone of Tenenffe, or those beautiful 
consul of France (gauden* viam fecisse mountains, situated on tbs confines of 
ntmayj^et off from Paris to assume the three nations, so often and so justly, 
command of the army of Italy. On the celebrated by the poets of antieot 
thirteenth, he arrived in the neighbour- Greece f and shall our friend Cotaaaa 
hood of Lausanne. Having reviewed be censured for confessing, that tbw 
his troops, he pursued hh journey along proudest moments of his esurtence have 
the north books of the lake of Geneva, been thoee in winch he has reached the 


and passing through Vevey, Villeoeuve, summits of the Wrekin, the Ferywn* 
and Aigie, arrived at Martinach, situat- and the cone of Langollea ? or wbta 
ed near a fine sweep of the Rhone, near be has beheld from the tops of Carnedds 
k§ confluence with tbe Durance. From David, and Llewellyn, a loog chain of 
this place the modem Hannibal, (not mountains, stretching from the north to 
more resembling that warrior in milita- the south, from Penmaenmawr to Csder 
rv talent than in perfidy,) passed through Idris ? Snowdon rising in the centre, 
Burg, and St. Brenchier ; and after his head capt with Snow, and . towering 
great toil, difficulty and danger, arrived above the clouds, while bm immense 
with his whole army at the top of the sides, black with nigged and impending 
great St Bernard. The road up this rocks, stretched in kmg length below ! 
mountain is one of the most dif- 44 During bis contmuance on Penny 
ficult, and the scenes, which it presents, Foe/, Mr. Cos, the celebrated Swiss 
areas magnificent as any in Switzerland, traveller, felt that extreme satisfaction, 
Bocks, gulphs, avalanches, or precipices, which is ever experienced when elevated 
present^ themselves at every step. Not on the highest point of the adjacent 
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d country. • Thrair,’ m that g wito w u 
L justly observes from Rouneto, * is mow 
it pure, the body more active, and tbs 
i nad mew seres* Lifted up mtore 
( the dweUings Of meu, We discard ail 

* grovelling end earthly passions ; the 
i thoughts assume a character of subbmi- 
i ty, proportionate to the grandeur of die 
i surrounding objects * and, as die body 
t approaches neater to the ethereal re* 

I glens, the soul imbibes a. pardon of 
if their eonkerable purity.’ In n note to 
t thin passage Rousseau expresses his 

i surprise, that a bath of the reviving air 
:• of the meeotaius is net more frequently 
b. prescribed by the physician, as well as 
ji ny die moralist 

o, v M Smetioiie of religion are always 
i/ the moat predominant in such elevated 

regions. Mr. Adams, when employed 
j. as minister plenipotentiary, from the 
st States of America to the court of Ben* 

:! Bn, visited the vast mountains that sepa- 
m role Silesia from Bohemia. Upon the 

ii Seh n ee gnite n he beheld the celebrated 
» nMs, where tbe snow remains unmelted 
i for the greater part of the year r upon 

fcfrRisc n hoppe, the highest pinnacle in 
it Gennany, he beheld all Silesia, all Sax- 
si. ony, and Bohemia, stretched like a map 

* before him. * Here,* says he , 4 my first 
It thought was turned to the Supreme 

i Creator, who gave existence to that un¬ 
it ntensity of objects, expanded before my 
of View. The transition from this idea to 
1 } that of my own relation, as an immortal 
I soul with the Author of nature, was nat- 
0 oral and immediate ; from this to the 
^ recollection of my country, my parents, 
it, and my friends.’ 

ii 44 It is highly interesting to observe, 

l what pride a mountaineer takes in hts 

& country. Mr. Coxe, travelling near 

^ Munster, was requested by a peasant to 
gf inform him what he thought ot his coun- 
„ try; and pointing to the mountains with 
<0 rapture, he exclaimed, behold oUr walls 
\ and bulwarks, even Constantinople is 

t not so strongly fortified.’ And Colon- 

: s rra never reflects, but with pleasure, on 
g, the self-evident satisfaction with which 
/ a former, residing in one of the most in- 
. accessible cliffs, near Ffestiniog, replied 
J to his assertion, that England was the 
^ finest and best country in die world; 
0 * ah ! bat you have no mountains, sir ; 
0 jpsn’te got no mouftthios I’d-Ths Sici¬ 


lian peasants, in the same manner, have 
such an affection for Etna, that they be¬ 
lieve Sicily would not be habitable 
without it 4 It keeps us warm in win¬ 
ter,’ say they, 4 ana furnishes us with 
ice in summer.’ 

4 If we except mountains, nothing has 
so imposing an effect upon die imagina¬ 
tion, as Ugh, impending and precipitate 
reels; those objects, which, in so pecu¬ 
late maimer, appear to have been form¬ 
ed by some vast coevulsion of the earth ; 
and I remember, my Lettus, few scenes, 
which have given me greater s everity of 
delight, than those vast crags, which rear 
themselves in a mnhitnde of shapes, near 
Ogwen’s Lake; at the falls of the Con¬ 
way-; at St. Gowea’s Chapel m Pem^ 
brokeshire, and the singular m as s es at 
Worm’s Head, in the district of Gower. 
The first of these scenes is the more en¬ 
deared to my fancy, from the following 
Ode having been writtenijy La Roche¬ 
fort, among its rude and sterile preci ¬ 
pices. ; > • - ‘ - 

ODE. 

■ I. 

To th’ Oak, that near my cottage grew, 

I gate atingeriag, sadadieu* 

I left my. JZenopbelia tree * * 

Jo love’s fine power--— t 
l felt tbe tear ay cheek bedew 

^n that sad hoar.— 

II. 

Upon tbe mountain's *hte 1 stood, 

Capt with Rothsay’s arching wood 4 
And, as I view'd the mimic flood, 

Sfo smooth and still, 

1 listen’d—gaz'd in pensive mood— 

* Then climb’d tbe hi!!. 

III. 

4 Adieu, thou vrood-embosom’d spire, 

• No longer dial! my rustic lyre 

* In tender simple notes respire 
4 Thy tombs among 4 

9 No longer will it sooth thy choir 

4 With funeral song- 

IV. 

4 The world before me I must rove 
4 Through vice’s glittering, vain alcove ^ 

4 Alas! as ’mid tbe world 1 move, 

4 Shall 1 have time 
4 To tremble at the name ofleve, 

4 And apeak in rhyme 
V. 

five y e ars are past, since this I sigh’d, 
Sincere tbe world without a guide, 

My fortunes I oppos'd to pride t— 
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Oh ! time mitpent!— 

My pains are lost—my talents tried— 

With punishment! 

’ VI. 

Now to my hamlet I’ll retire, 

* Cur’d of every vain desire ; 

And burning with the sacred fire, 

That charm’d my youth ; 

' lave I’ll dedicate my tyre, 

And heaven-born truth. 

“When rocks are scattered among 
woods, covered with ivy, and peopled 
with animals, as in the celebratkl pass 
at Underciiftj nothing can be more em¬ 
bellishing to scenery, and nothing fasci¬ 
nates the imagination in a more vivid 
and impressive manner. Of all the 
rocks, which this island can boast, lew 
can compare with those that alternately 
form the sides, the front screens, and the 
back grounds of the Wye. ‘ There,’ 
says Mr. Gilpin, who has described the 
general character of this unequalled river 
with the skill and judgment of a painter, 
ancl with all the taste and genius of a 
poet, ‘ the rocks are continually starting 
through the woods, and are generally 
simple and grand ; rarely formal or fan¬ 
tastic. Sometimes they project io those 
beautiful square masses, yet broken and 
shattered in every line, which is charac¬ 
teristic of the most majestic species of 
rock* Sometimes they slant obliquely 
from the eye in shelving diagonal strata; 
and sometimes they appear in large mas¬ 
ses of smooth stone, detached from each 
other and half buried in the soil.’ These 
masses of smooth rock are those objects 
of nature, which roost resemble the ar¬ 


chitecture of man. Sometimes they 
rear themselves into vast natural amphi¬ 
theatres ; at other times into vampires, 
with all the regularity .of immense walla ; 
end with no herbage, no hanging mas* 
ses of shrubs, no ivy adorning-their cre¬ 
vices, they surprise, without delighting 
us. For, aa the same elegant writer 
truly observes, no object receives so 
much beauty from contrast as the rock. 
* Some ejects,’ says he, ‘ are beautiful 
in themselves ; the eye is pleased with 
the tuflings of a tree ; it is amused 
with pursuing the eddying of a stream ; 
or it rests with delight on the broken 
arches of a gothic ruin. Such objects, 
independent of composition, are beauti* 
ful in themselves.—nBat the rock, bleak, 
naked and unadorned, seems scarcely to 
deserve a place among them. Tint it 
with mosses and lichens of various hues, 
and you give it a degree of beauty j 
adorn it with shrubs and .banging her* 
bage, and you make it still more pictur¬ 
esque ; connect it with wood, water, aod 
broken ground, and you make it in the 
highest degree interesting. Its Colour 
and its form ace so accommodating^ that 
it generally blends into one of the most 
beautiful appendages of landscape.’ 

-where high rocks, o’er ocean’s dash¬ 
ing floods. 

Wave high In air, their panoply of woods, 
Admiring taste delights to stray beneath 
With eye uplifted, and forgets to breathe 
Or, as aloft his daring footsteps clfinb, ; 

Crests their high summits with his arm sub¬ 
lime. < 

Philos, of Naturf: 


ON THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


twwith* Mtttfclv SaouciDC. 


sxtf, There is a class of animals [Feme^l 

I T seems to have been the favourite which forms the connecting link be- 
object of most ages aod countries to twixt animal and vegetable life ; through 
preserve from putrefaction the bodies of this medium the bodies of dead animals 
those who, in life, had been beloved or are transformed into new life in vegata- 
respected. The Egyptians have sue- bles. Instead, therefore of incasing the 
ceeded in their mummies, and the Ro- corpse in lead or oak coflins, or embalm- 
mans in burning und collecting the ashes ing to preserve it a little longer from the 
of the dead ; but the more natural and worms, it is surely more rational, and 
rational process has seldom been consi- more aocording to the laws of nature, 
dered, viz. that of speedily incorporating to bury it in such thin or perishable ma- 
with the earth all that remains of orga- terials as may most speedily promote its 
aized matter. dissolution; and, if the surface of the 
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groftnd were covered with flowering fumed essence of all that now remains 
plants, the grave, instead of an object of of what was in life most dear to us. 
disgust and horror, might be converted If all our church-yards were flower- 
into a pleasing record of our past gardens, and every grave a bed of roses, 
affections. we should learn to look on the mansions 

How delightful is the thought, that of the dead with hope and joy, and not 
while we are iahaling the fragrance of a with dread and disgust; and the good 
rose or violet* growing in the mould Christian should follow his Lord’s exam- 
composed of our ancestors or friends, pie, whose burial-place was in a garden, 
we may be breathing the pure and per- H. R. 


A TRIP TO PARIS. 

CoatinMi. 

I BELIEVE I have not as yet so as to the wants of cleanliness in the hos- 
muchas mentioned the Palais Royal, pitals here, receive any confirmation from 
and shall for the present postpone any what they now exhibit in that respect 
notice of it* having still objects of great- The poor and sick must therefore some- 
er interest to consider. Among these I how be provided for, though not in 
redton the hoqpiUds of Paris. If the such mansions as, what the French cal), 
French' nation are possessed pf charity the English hospitals of luxury ; where 
in the same degree as the people of Eng- a great part of the funds are diverted 
land, k must be admitted that either from their legitimate object, and expend- 
they are averse to making a public dis- ed in large salaries for the officers, and 
play of it, or that some other cause di- in splendid buildings. There are, I be- 
verts it from that course which it takes live, twenty-two hospitals, if not more, 
in England ; where the meetings of nu- in Paris, die management of the whole 
mecous societies, voluntarily united for of which is vested in a committee of 
some charitable purpose or other, are as government, and therefore liable to all 
frequent and regular as the rising of the the defects of such an administration, 
sun, and innumerable edifices for these The funds of these hospitals consist in 
purposes are constructed at the expense what little property the Revolution has 
of private individuals, whilst their archi- left them ; out the greatest part of the 
tecture serves at the same time to orna- expense is supplied by the goverantyfent. 
ment the places where they are erected. It is perhaps a plan deserving of knita- 
Little or nothing of all this is to be don, to keep patients under different 
met with in the metropolis of France— diseases, as they do here, separated in 
if you except that truly grand and im- different hospitals, by which the nature 
posing structure the Hotel ties I aval ides, of such diseases is likely to become 
erected by a warlike monarch, having more perfectly understood by the medic- 
uncootroled command over the revenues al men attached to these hospitals, 
of the whole nation ; and tlie institution The Hotel de$ Involutes distinguish- 
for foundlings, which is upon a very ex- es itself in a view of Paris by its gilt cu- 
tensive scale. But here, as in all other pola, an uuusuel object in European 
matters which concern the public, one architecture, proclaiming, as it were, to 
may see the effect of an absolute gov- the spectator, that the comfortable re- 
ernment, upon which the individuals of treat of the disabled soldier is the princi- 
the nation idly lean—having neither au- pal object of the care of the nation and 
tbority nor inclination to take the busi- its chief. A winged lion, a trophy torn 
ness of the community into their own from the impotent republic of Venice, 
hands. stands on a high pedestal at the entrance 

The streets of Paris, however, do not of the avenue leading to the gate and 
at present by any means exhibit that k 01 * balustrade.* The building pre¬ 
state of mendicity which mus*. have ex- : - --- ■■ - - 1 

“«—*• «* •«»— «f <— S 

wB are correct; nor do these accounts stored tP.tbo city from which it was broogfct 
2E Eng. Mag. Vof. I. by the nnlversui plunderers.—EpiTOfc. 
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sents botone large front; but it b square 
in its construction ; containing several 
courts with galleries, in which about 
3,000 inmates can be accommodated. 
In every part of this hospital, a great 
attention to fresh air and cleanliness is 
evident The bedrooms of the patients 
has a thorough air from windows on 
opposite sides, which look into small 
gardens; and, though the weather had 
tor a long time been very hot, not the 
least offensive smell was perceived in 
any part of it The bedsteads have 
white curtains, and a chest of drawers 
by the side of them ; the pewter basons 
fcr the soup were scoured by the nurses 
to the utmost degree of brightness. 
There are gardens for those who are 
able to walk, and covered places to 
shelter them from the rain or the sun. 
In the captains' dining-room the cloth 
wa§ Taid for dinner; with a napkin, a 
large loaf, and a bottle of wine for each. 
This room is adorned with paintings of 
die towns taken in 1672. In the soldiers' 
mom the cloth was not yet laid; it had 
paintings of merely the plans of the 
fortifications taken in 1667. The great 
kitchen is high and cleanly, but appar¬ 
ently not very large for such an establish¬ 
ment. There is a separate kitchen for 
the apothecary. The chapel has nothing 
very particular; but the greatest attention 
ana expense has been bestowed upon 
that part which is under the dome, and 
upon the dome itself. The architecture 
of this part, in the form of a cross, is 
beautiful; the floor of the rotunda and 
of the adjoining chapels is of marble, 
adorned with jfteurs de list Here is a 
monument to Vauban, erected, as the 
inscription says, par S. Af. VEmpereur 
et Rot, r807another monument for 
Turenny, who is represented dying in 
the arms of victory, with the battle of 
Turlraeim in 1675, in has relief. The 
interior of the cupola and the ceilings 
are adorned with beautiful paintings set 
in richly gilt frames. This hospital was 
originallyerected by Louis XIV. While 
I was in this hospital, a large body of 
foreign troop, returning from exercise in 
the Champs de Mars , marched by with 
drums and music playing, and colours 
flying: what effect this must have upon 
this feelings of these veterans in their re¬ 
treat maybe easily imagined* 


The Fomdling Hospital, which I 
had often beard mentioned as an institu¬ 
tion more extensive than any other of the 
kind, I did not find, asl expected, to be 
a building upon a scale of extraordinary 
magnitude. It is near the Observatory 
and the Boulevard du Pamasse. The 
whole institution is now placed under 
what they call la MatemitS . The 
building just, mentioned contained only 
one hundred beds, or rather iron cradles, 
in one large room, besides an infirmary 
for the sick infants; these cradles bad 
white coverings, and the room seemed 
to be sufficiently spacious for that num¬ 
ber of infants under the age of two yeans; 
for, when arrived at that age, they are 
sent to other houses, called Hospices des 
Orphelins. The hundred cradles in this 
room were not now filled, by about thirty. 
Whilst I was surprised at the small 
number 6f these infants in the bouse, I 
was much more surprised, when 1 was 
told, that the number with the nurses, in 
the country, amounted to fourteen thou¬ 
sand . Each infant, on being received, 
has a ticket fastened to its cap with a 
progressive number, beginning every new 
year with number one: the number of 
this day (16th September) was 3,600and 
a few more. In the infirmary there were 
many infants; there was a fire and 
several nurses. The woman attending 
me uncovered and showed to me many 
pitiable-looking babies; at last coming 
to one cradle, she said : 44 1 fear this poor 
thing is dead." She uncovered it, and 
sure enough it was dead, cold, and stiff, 
and its mouth covered with froth. The 
woman- appeared quite indifferent about 
it. Whilst the principal object of this 
institution seems to be, to preveut in¬ 
fanticide, for which it is well calculated, 
I cannot help entertaining doubts of the 
expediency of carrying it to such extent, 
as wilt invite the idle and profligate to 
leave their offspring to the care and 
charge of the public, and deprive thou¬ 
sands of infants of the fostering care of 
their parents, who, though poor, would 
still have found means to bring up these 
children, if this easy resource were not 
held out to them. 

Of tho Hospices des Orphelins , to 
which the foundlings are sent, when post 
two years old, I visited one in the rue 
SL Antoine . It is a very good boiUbog, 
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inclosing a large equareplanted with trees, facility of speaki ng French, without which 
and a large chapel. 'The rooms are 9uch controversies canqot be carried on 
airy and clean, and the utensils properly with proper spirit. In a company where 
scoured. The children appeased do- a portrait of Biiicher was exhibited, a 
Gently clean, though not like what you Frenchman exclaimed: “ That map has 
are accustomed to in England. Their done us a deal of mischief!”—But 
appearance was also healthy, considering consider, Sir, what misery the Fien^h 
the general complexion of French chil- had before inflicted on the Prussians l' 9 
dren. The girls make the linen for them- —“ Mais /” replied the Frenchman,, 
selves and for the boys, when these are 44 apres avoir eu tant de terns a y re-, 
sent out to employment. The nurses fieckirP 9 

seemed, by their dress, to belong to a Au old duchess observed: “ Wa are 
religions order, and had a very respect- told that the English and Prussians be- 
able appearance. lieve in the Gospel, (tEvangite^) which^ 

Several of the hospitals bear the in- commands us to forgive our enemies. 99 — 
script! on: Hospice a Incurables, which 44 Ah, Madam ! the French armies hava 
does not allude to lunatics, but to crip- published such a new version of ibis 
pies, superannuated, and sick past reco- sacred text, by their cannon and bayonets 
very. A large hospital of this kind is ip in other countries, that it were not to be 
the rue Recollet, formerly a monastery wondered at if the inhabitants of those 
of the Recollets. It is a fine large stone countries should in some degree be in- 
building, with an open ground along the footed by it.”— 44 These are evasions,’ 9 
whole front, containing about five bun- said the duchess: respect forbade any 
dred patients. In this neighbourhood further reply. . 

is also the large hospital of St. Louis, “Your English ministers,’ 9 observed 
which is now said to be restricted tq another Frenchman, 44 ought to erect on 
diseases of an eruptive nature; I was the highest mountain in Scotland a ternr 
told that it contained at present about pie to the God ^of Frost and Snow, tq 
twelve hundred patients. The lower whom they nre iudebted for their siuv- 
bedrooms were vaulted and white-washed, cess more than to their own abilities.”— 
and contained three rows of beds each, Non nobis fiomine ! ought certainly to 
without curtains, and open to a thorough be sung with a most cordial feeling anc| 
air. A pretty large church is attached conviction on the present occasion by 
to it. The patients, who were walking the successful Allies ; who, howevergreaf 
about, had a dirty appearance. Val de the merit of their exertions to profit by 
Grace , another hospital, was formerly a the favourable crisis, will no doubt as- 
nursery—a fine building, and one of the cribe all their success to the great Author 
ornamental objects in a view of Paris, of Nature, who alone could produce this 
There are in front of several houses in crisis: and if the French, on their side, 
Paris, inscriptions of Bureau de Beneji- would seek in the jurtice of that same 
cence , which evidently allude to a cha- Being the cause of their overthrow, it 
ritable institution, the nature of which would perhaps form the best firsts of f 
I have not yet had explained to me. In cordial union among all the parties.— 
one of the churches here you may still Some future historian will perhaps dis- 
see a board, on which is inscribed a de- cover and trace a resemblance in the 
cree of the Emperor of the year 1805, features of the present times to those of 
whereby the 'churchwardens are out ho- the Reformation. At that period Teli- 
rized to make a collection for the poor, gious interests had, as political interest^ 
at eleven o’clock at high mass, on Sun- at the present day, long fermented ip 
days only. the minds of men, producing a crisis by 

I have already had many political dis- which, as the physical body is affected 
putes with French politicians, and should by a fever, so tbe body politic becomes 
nave had more, if a long suspension of violently convulsed, 
practice had not deprived me of that i» mu wpt, 
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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. B. FRANKLIN, 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED PROM THE ORIGINALS, BY HIS GRANDSON, WH. TEMPLE FRANKLIN. 

Finn I In W9i lliiBiSIfinpPw 

mr. editor, ' my advice had been asked, have objected 

I N turning over the volume of the to their wearing their ribband and bodge 
Correspondence of Dr. Franklin, themselves,* according to their fancy, 
just published by the grandson of that though I certainly should to the entailing 
eminent man, I was particularly struck it as anliononr on their posterity. For, 
with a letter on the subject of the Amer- honour worthily-obtained (as that forex- 
ican Order of Cincinnati, in which, with ample of our officers) is in its nature a 
much fbrce and ingenuity, he argues the personal thing; and mcotnmunicable to 
absurdity of hereditary honorary distinc- any but those toho had some share in ob» 
tions. I inclose a transcript of it, confi- taining it Thus among the Chinese, 
dent that its insertion in your pages wilt the most ancient, and from long experi- 
gratify such'of your readers as are not ence the wisest of nations, honour does 
yet in possession of the volume from not descend, but ascends. If a man from 
which it is extracted. N. his learning, his wisdom, or his valour. 

Heralds 9 College , Jan. 5, 1817. is promoted by the emperor to the -rank 

- of mandarin, his parents are immediately 

4 To Mrs. Baciie.* entitled to all the same ceremonies of re- 

Passy , January 46, 1784. spect from the people, that are established 
My dear Child, as due to the mandarin himself t 6n the 

YOUR care in sending me the news- supposition thdt it must have been owing 
papers is very agreeable to roe. I re- to the educatibn, instruction, and good 
ceived by Captain Barney those relating example afforded him by his parents that 
to the Cincinnati. My opinion of the in- he was 'rendered capable of serving the 
stitution cannot be of much importance ; public. This ascending honour is there- 
I only wonder that when the united wis- fore useful to the state, as it encourages 
dom of our nation had, in the articles of parents to give their children a good oitd 
confederation, manifested their dislike of virtuous education. But the descending 
establishing ranks of nobility, by author- honour , to a posterity who could have no 
ity either of the congress or of any par- share in obtaining it, is not only ground- 
ticular state, a number of private per- less and absurd, but often hurtful to that 
sons should think proper to distinguish posterity, since it is apt to make them 
themselves and their posterity, from their proud, disdaining to be employed in the 
fellow-citizens, and form an order of useful arts, and thence falling into pov- 
herediiarb knights, in direct opposition erty,mnd all the meanness, servility, and 
to the solemnly declared sense of their wretchedness attending it; which is the 
country. I imagine it must be likewise present case with much of what is called 
contrary to the good sense of most of the noblesse in Europe. Or if, to keep 
those drawn into it, by the persuasion of up the dignity of the family, estates are 
its projectors, who have been too much entailed entire on the eldest male heir, 
struck with the ribbands and crosses another pest to industry and improve- 
they have seen hanging on the button- tnent of the country is introduced, which 
holes of foreign officers. And I suppose will be followed by all the qdious mixture 
those who disapprove of it have not hith- of pride and beggary and idleness that 
erto giveh it mbch opposition, from a have half depopulated and decultivated 
principle somewhat like that of your Spain ; occasioning continual extinction 
good mother, relating to punctilious per- of families by the discouragements of 
sons who are always exacting little ob- marriage, and neglect in the improve- 
servances of respect, that M if people can ment of estates. 1 wish, therefore, that 
be pleased with small matte™, it i& a pity the Cincinnati, if they must go on with 
but they should have them." In this their project, would direct the badges of 


view, perhaps, I should not myself, if their order to be worn by their fathers 

• Dr. Franklin's only <Wbtcr, marrirU to #nd "lOlher,, instead of banding them 
a merchant in Philadelphia. down to their children. It would be a 
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gwd pit c afti t, fftl might hire good 
iffectSt It would also be a kind of obe¬ 
dience to the fourth commandment, in 
which God enjoins us to Auteur oar 
father and mother, but has no where 
directed us to honour oer children. And 
certainly no mode of honouring those 
immediate authors of our being can he 
more effectual than that of doing praise¬ 
worthy actions which reflect honour on 
those who gave us our education; or 
more becoming then that of mcnifeeting 
by some public expression or token, that 
it ts to their instruction and example we 
ascribe the merit of those actions. 

But the absurdity of descending Aon* 
oureie not a mere matter of philosophical 
opinion, it is capable of mathematical 
demonstration. A man’s son, for in¬ 
stance, is but half of his family, the other 
half belonging to the family of bis wife. 
His son, too, marrying into another fam¬ 
ily, bis share m the grandson is but a 
fourth ; in the great-grandson by the 
same process it is but an eighth. In the 
next generation a sixteenth, the next a 
thirty-second, the next a sixty-fourth, the 
next a hundred and twenty-eight, the 
next a two hundred and fifty -sixth, and 
the next a five hundred and twelfth : 
thus in nine generations, which will not 
require more than 300 years, (no very 
great antiquity for a family,) our present 
Chevalier of the Order of Cincinnatus’s 
share in the then existing knight will be 
but a 512th part.; which, allowing the 
present certain fidelity of American wives 
to be insured down through all those 
nine generations, is so small a consider¬ 
ation, that metbinks no reasonable man 
would hazard for the sake of it, the dis¬ 
agreeable consequences of the jealousy, 
envy, end ill-will of his countrymen. 

Let us go back with our calculation 
from this young noble, the 512th part of 
the present knight, through his nine gen¬ 
erations, till we return to the year of the 
institution. He must have had a father 
and a mother, they are two ; each of 
them had a father and a mother, they 
are four. Those of the next preceding 
generation will be eight, the next sixteen, 
the next thirty-two, the next sixty-four, 
the next one hundred and twenty-eight, 
the next two hundred and fifty-six, and 
the ninth in this retrocession five hun¬ 


dred aad toreNre, wh6 must be now ex¬ 
isting, aud all contribute their portion 
of this future Chevalier de Ciueinnatus. 
These, with the rest, make together as 
follows: 

% 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 124, 256, 512, 
Total, 1022. 

One thousand and twenty-two men and 
women, contributors to the formation of 
one knight. And if we are to have a 
thousand of these future knights, tberfe 
must be now and hereafter existing one 
million and twenty-two tbotwand Ifcthefe 
and mothers, who are to contribute i6 
their production, unless a part of th& 
number are employed in making more 
knights than one. Let u* strike off then 
the 22,000 on the supposition of this 
double employ, aad then consider wheft*- 
er alter a reasonable estimation of the 
number of vogues and fools and acouW- 
drels and prostitutes that are mixed wrtb, 
and help to make up necessarily their 
miHidu of predecessors, posterity Will 
have much reason to boast of the noble 
blood of the then existing set of Cheva¬ 
liers of Cincinnatus. The future gene¬ 
alogists too of these Chevaliers; in prov¬ 
ing the lineal descent of their honour 
through so many generations, (even 
supposing honour capable in Ns nature 
of descending) will only prove the small 
share of this honour which can be justly 
claimed by any one of them, since the 
above simple process in arithmetic makes 
it quite plain and clear, that in propoN 
tion as the antiquity of the family shall 
augment, the right to the honour of the 
ancestor will diminish ; and a few gen¬ 
erations more would reduce it to some¬ 
thing so small as to be very near an 
absolute nullity. 1 hope, therefore, that 
the Order will drop this part of their 
project, and content themselves as the 
Knights of the Garter, Bath, Thistle, St. 
Louis, and other Orders of Europe do, 
with a life enjoyment of their little badge 
and ribband, and let the distinction die 
with those who have merited it. This, 
I imagine, will give no offence. For my 
own part, 1 shall think it a convenience 
when I go into a company where there 
may be laces unknown to me, if I dis¬ 
cover, by this badge, the peisoos who 
merit some particular expression of my 
respect ; and it will save modest virtue 
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Iks tcmdblt of calling for our regard, bf 
awkward round-about intimations of 
having been heretofore employed aa offi^ 
cere in the continental service. 

The gentleman, who made the voyage 
to France to provide the ribbands and 
medals, has executed his commission. 
To me they seem tolerably done ; but 
all such things are criticised. Some find 
fault with the Latin, as wanting classical 
elegance and correctness; and since oar 
sine universities were not able to furnish 
better Latin, it was pity, they say, that 
the mottos had not been in English, 
Others object to the title, as not properly 
assumable by any but General Wash¬ 
ington, and a few others, who served 
withoat pay. Othere object to the bald 
eagle, as looking too much Like a dindon, 
or turkey. For my own part, 1 wish the 
bald eagle had not been chosen as the 
representative of our country ; he is a 
bird of bad moral character—he does 
not get his living honestly : you may 
have seen him perched on some dead 
tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, 
he watches the labour of the fishing- 
hawk ; aud when that diligent bird has 
at length taken a fish, and is bearing it 
to his nest for the support of his mate 
and young ones, the bald eagle pursues 
him, and takes it from him. With all 


(though a little vain*and -silly His true, 
but not the worse emblem for that) a 
bird of courage, and would not hesitate 
to attack a grenadier of the British 
guards, who should presume to invade - 
his farm-yard with a red coat on. 

I shaU not eater into the criticisms 
made upon their Latin. The gallant 
officers of America may not have the 
merit of being great scholars, but they 
undoubtedly merit much as brave sol¬ 
diers from their country, which should 
therefore not leave them merely to fame 
for their virUUis premium, which is one 
of their Latin mottos. Their esto per - 
pebia, another, is aa excellent wish, if 
they meant it for their country ; bad, if 
intended for their order. The states 
should not only restore to them the 
omnia of their first motto,* which many 
of them have left and lost, but pay them 
justly and reward them generously. 
They should not be suffered to remain 
with all their new-created chivalry en¬ 
tirely in the situation of the gentleman in 
the story, which their omnia rcliquit re¬ 
minds roe of. You know every thing 
makes me recollect some story. He had 
built a very fioe bouse, and thereby 
much impaired bis fortune. He had a 
pride however in shewing it to his ac¬ 
quaintance. One of them, after viewing 


this injustice he is never in good case, it all, remarked a motto over the door, 
lait, like those among men who live by olA VANITAS. What, says he, is 
sharping and robbing, be is generally the meaning of this OIA ? ’tis a word I 
poor, and often very lousy. Besses, he don>t understand . j wd | tell you, said 
is a rank coward: the lutle king-bird, the fint | eman : I had a mind to have 
not bigger than a sparrow, attacks bun <be moMo cut on a piece 0 f srn0 oth mar- 
boldly, and drives bun out of the district. ble ^ there wa3 not room e h for 
He ia therefore by no means a proper j, between the ornaments, to be putin 
emblem for the brave wd honest Cincin- ^ aracters j enough to be read. I 
nail of America, who have driven all the therefore made use of a contraction an- 
inng birds from our country : though ex- cierrtly common in Latin manu- 
netly fit for that order of knights winch scr . tpts> whereby them’s and n’s in words 
the French call Chevalier* <Cludiutne. mre omitted, and the omission noted by 
I am on this account not displeased that B ^ tt j e fash above, which yon may see 
the figure is not known as a bald eagle, , h#re M that the word is omB j a _o MNU 
but looks more like a turkey. For, to VAjnTXS . q, said his friend, 1 now 
truth, theturkey is, in comparison,a much wm preheTid the meaning of your motto, 
more respectable bird, and withal a true ^ relates to your edifice ; and signifies, 
original native of America. Eagles have - that if n have abridged your omnia, 
been found in all countries, but the tur- you have , eft V a:;itas legible at 
bey was peculiar to ours ; the first ot Mu| , , ength j am> ag ever , your 
the species seen in Europe being brought tjonate fadl0r B . Franklin. 

to France by the Jesuits from Canada,__ 

and served up at the wedding-table of. . Omnia rrtiq.it terv.re rempublicam. 
Charles the Ninth. Ho is besides 
f 
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T# Or. Phwtlw. 

Pmmf* February 6 , 1790 . 

Dear Sir, 

YOUR kiod letter of September 97tW 
came to band but very lately, tbe bearer 
baying staid loo* inr Holland. 

. I always rejoice to bear of your being 
stUI employed in experimental researches 
in nature, and of tbe success you meet 
with. The rapid progress true science 
now makes, occasions my regretting that 
I was born so soon : it is impossible to 
imagine the height to which may be car* 
ried in a thousand years, the, power of 
man over matter ; we may perhaps learn 
to deprive large masses of their gravity* 
and give them absolute levity, for tbe 
gi ke of easy transport. Agriculture may 


diminish its labour and double its pro¬ 
duce ; all diseases may by sure means be 
prevented or cured, (not excepting 
even that of old age,) and our lives 
lengthened at pleasure, even beyond the 
antediluvian standard. O that moral 
science were in as (air a way of improve* 
meat, that men would cease to be Wolve* 
to one another, and that human being* 
would at length learn what they now im¬ 
properly call humanity! 

1 am glad that my little paper oft the 
Aurora Borealis pleased. If it should 
occasion farther enquiry, and so produce 
a better hypothesis, it will not be wholly 
useless. 

1 am ever, with the greatest and most 
sincere esteem, dear Sir, &c. R. F. 


WELSH MANNERS. 


1 


From tte Monthly Magaiinr. 

LCTTBm, WKKTTK* DOR RIO A TOtJR IN NORTH-WALES, BT MISS HUTTON, OF BrNNETVHJLL, 

NBA It BIRMINGHAM. 

Barmouth, Aug . 4. It was a comfort to meet with our fello# 

H AVING crossed* the two rivers of creatures in so desolate a region, though 
Mallwyd, we turned the angle of we conld not communicate our ideas to 
a mountain, and went through Dinas* each other. The ideas of the woman, if 
mowddd, one of the poorest of British we might judge by her words, were very 
towns, though Dinas signifies city. It copious, for her tongue was never at 
•peaks louder in favour of these Cam* rest. They accompanied us to Dolgel- 
brians’ propensity to liquor than religion; ten,- nearly six miles, keeping close to our 
for they have two public houses of their horses 1 heels; Walking when we walked, 
own, but are contented to go to Mailwyd and trottingwhen we trotted ; the woman 
to church. Our road, for four or five trudging barefooted, always talking,never 
miles, was by the side of tfie Mowddd, out of breath or discovering the smallest 
and near the bottom of the mountains, symptom of fatigue, 
till the one could no longer be discover- The top of Bwlch Oerddrws is so tre¬ 
ed, and the others met at their base, mendous oft a stormy day, that horses 
Nothing shewed the hand of man, or the have been frequently known to torn 
least token of his existence, but the road, back, and could scarcely be made to pass 
We had here to climb what the Welsh it. On thfc other side the descent was 
call a Bwlch , which literally means a not steep; brft the face of the country 
notch, but is used to denote a gap be- was changed, and the sheep were be¬ 
tween two summits. Our road was cut come real stones, sprouting out of the 
on the side of one of the mountains, and scanty herbage. I saw a rill spring up 
ascended till it reached the pass, by under my feet, at Dolgellen it was navi- 
which time it looked down a frightful gable, and at Barmouth a sea. This was 
precipice. The ascent was a mile, and very fine; but not strictly true, for 1 have 
without a fence. It ia ended Bwlok since found that it 19 joined by another 
Oerddrws. river, both at and after Dolgellen. 

As we walked slowly up tbe mountain Rivers are so numerous in this conn- 
we were overtaken by a Welshman on try that it is not easy to find out their 
his poney, and a woman on foot, who names, or even to be certain whether the 
was fady a match for him and .his horse, bridge one is now passing be over the 
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same stream one crossed ten minutes 
ago. If you apply to the common peo¬ 
ple for information, they do not under¬ 
stand you; and, if you meet with a man 
that can speak English, it is a thousand 
to poe be does not know. Even at Bar- 
month they are ignorant of the name of 
their river. Ask a sailor, and he will 
tell you' it is the Dolgellen river, because 
it comes to him from Dolgellen. Ask 
a man more enlightened, and he will 
say it is the Avon, because that is the 
general Welsh name for all rivers. Yod 
are very fortunate if you find a person 
who can tell you it is the Maw. 

After travellipg along barren and rocky 
moors, we found ourselves at the top of a 
steep and lofty hill, which overlooked the 
town of Dolgellen, seated among rich 
meadows. A town, a fertile plain, a 
winding river, a handsome bridge, and 
neat white houses, gave us the idea of a 
different world; while the mountains that 
hedged them in, among which was the 
inighty Cader Ydris, convinced us we 
were yet in Wales. From this bird’s-eye 
view we had a long descent to Dolgellen. 

From Machynlleth to Dolgellen, and 
from Dolgellen to Barmouth, are reckon¬ 
ed two of the finest rides in North 
Wales. The latter was our road. I had 
heard much at Mallwyd of billows foam¬ 
ing at our feet, and impending rocks, 
threatening immediate destruction, over 
head; and I had conceived such a terror 
at these dangers that I actually formed 
the wise and prudent project of walking 
the whole way. On further reflection, 
however, I thought I might as well not 
walk till I did not dare to ride. 

Having reached the river Maw, a lit¬ 
tle below Dolgellen, the road accompa¬ 
nies it to its mouth,and is oertainly more 
charming than imagination can picture, 
ft passes by farms, over bridges, and by 
one beautiful cascade. It deviates from 
the river, and goes behind rocks and 
woody hills. It returns to it again, and 
affords a prospect of the opening sea. 
The last mile and a half before it reaches 
Barmouth, the mountain slopes to the 
water’s edge; and the rock was blown up 
with gunpowder,before the road could be 
made, this is cut at different heights above 
the water, with a precipice on the left, 
and masses and perpendicular walls of 
rock rising on the right. 
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A gentleman who is at this blace is so 
delighted with the scenery of Pont»ddu, 
the waterfall that I mentioned, that he 
has offered forty years’ purchase for the 
adjoining farm, besides paying for the 
wood. The rent is ^031 a year; but the 
number of acres is neither known nor 
guessed at, for here they have no notion 
of measuring land. It has,here and there, 
a patch of grass or grain,but not one foot 
of ground where a house could be pla¬ 
ced without a very steep ascent to it*. 
The song does well to celebrate Our 
native oak, for in this country, where 
muok is in a state of nature, every glen 
is wooded, and almost all wood is oak. 

Till the road I have described was 
formed, which is not twelve years ago, 
the way from Dolgellen to Barmouth 
was over the mountains, and the descent 
to the town a steep zig-zag above the 
tops of the houses. It may be ima¬ 
gined that no stranger travelled it but v 
from necessity. If by chance a carriage 
had occasion to approach the place, it 
was taken to pieces at Dolgellen, and 
sent down by a boat. The old Welsh 
roads kept their undeviating line through 
vales, or over passable hills, as they lay 
before them. They are sometimes 
stony, and sometimes present us with a 
piece of uncovered native rock. The 
modem roads follow the course of the 
rivers, to avoid the hills; and are cut on 
their sides to avoid the floods. 

The shore of Barmouth is a fine sand, 
from which the 9 ea retires about two 
hundred yards at low water. A moun¬ 
tain completely fills the angles between 
the river and the sea, which, a9 I men¬ 
tioned before, has beeu cut to make a 
passage to tlie town. Having turned 
this angle, a slip of land along the shore 
affords room for a street. This is the 
grand thoroughfare of Barmouth. The 
remainder of Barmouth consists of eight 
rows of houses, one over the other, on 
the side of the mountain, which are in¬ 
habited by the aborigines of the coun¬ 
try. In general one man’s chimney is 
on a level with -his neighbour’s floor, so 
all have an opportunity of inhaling the 
smoke fbruothmg. When a'visitor ar¬ 
rived at Barmouth by the the old road, 
he might c&H in upon his friends, from 
one perch to another, tiU he dropped 
down on those upon the shore, 
j by Google 
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Above all the houses of Barmouth a 
Hue spring issues from the rock, which 
supplies this curious city with water, aod 
where the bare-legged ladies wash their 
woollens aod potatoes. To carry their 
clothes to the water rather than the wa¬ 
ter to their clothes, seems the common 
practice of the place, for I have seen a 
spot on the shore, near a rivulet, fre¬ 
quently occupied by these cleansers of 
woollen with their beating logs, while 
their caps were stewing in a porridge 
pot over a fire of sticks. I believe it 
was so in the .days of Homer. 

. The Cader or Chair of Ydris is a no¬ 
ble mountain, and, like Saddle-back, in 
Cumberland, receives its name from its 
shape. I have been puazled to find out 
who this gentleman was, who fixed upon 
the highest seat in this country, though 
1 felt assured his head must have been 
stronger than mine, or he would have 
been content with a lower station. My 
wonder at his choice has ceased, now 
I have discovered that he was a giant, 
which the following well known legend 
puts beyond a doubt. He was walking 
by the pool of Three Grains, at the foot 
of bis chair, when be found himself in¬ 
commoded by some stones that had crept 
into his shoe. He took off the the shoe 
and shook them out, and there they re¬ 
main to this day, three enormous rocks, 
which have given uame to the pool. 

At all funerals in North Wales a 
wooden bowl is placed on the commu¬ 
nion-table; and, after the service in the 


church is ended, every person present 
drops money in it; the poorer sort, cop¬ 
per; the richer, shillings, half crowns, 
even guineas, and sometimes to the 
number of five. This ottering is made 
from respect to the memory of the de¬ 
ceased, and the greater the sum the 
greater the respect shewn. But the poor 
clergyman'reaps the benefit; it is his 
perquisite, and frequently exceeds the 
rest of his revenue. 

After the service at the grave is ended, 
there is a smaller contribution for the 
clerk. 

In South Wales, when a poor person 
dies, the neighbours and acquaintance 
take each a large fluted mould-candle, 
made on purpose for such occasions, 
called a burning candle, and, having de¬ 
posited it in the house, they sit all night 
by the dead body, and join in singing 
psalms. This they call Waking the 
corpse, and they continue the practice 
every night till it is buried. Where the 
neighbourhood is populous, these mid¬ 
night wakers fill the house, which indeed 
seldom consists of more than two rooms. 
Tea is made for their refreshment. 

Throughout the principality the com¬ 
mon people constantly see corpse-can¬ 
dles, which are the fore-runners of death. 
These are large walking candles, that 
pass by in the night, and these see-ers 
can tell, by the colour of the flame, and 
the kind of noise it makes in walking, 
whether it be man, woman, or child, that 
is to die. 


SKETCHES OF A PEDESTRIAN IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT 

Continued. 


/^UR little party now proceeded in 
due order. The guide had receiv¬ 
ed his instructions as to the place of our 
destination, and we followed at a linger¬ 
ing contemplative pace behiud. Having 
continued for some distance along the 
beach to the east of Ryde, we turned 
Buddeuly to the right and ascended a 
hill, at the summit of which stands St. 
John’s, the agreeable residence of Ed¬ 
ward Simeon, esq. This mansion com¬ 
mands, through different vistas, delight¬ 
ful views over the surrounding sea. The 
home domain is .finely embowered, and 
SF Eng. Mag. Vol. f*. 


the adjoining grounds laid out by Rep- 
ton, exhibit a pleasing specimen of pic¬ 
turesque garden scenery. The house is 
plain but commodious,and the neighbour¬ 
hood is famed for abundance of game. 
Thus possessing the charms of the coun- 
try, joined to the couveniency of its ad¬ 
jacency to Ryde, it would appear to be a 
situation of a very desirable nature. For 
assuredly, man is too social a creature to 
be contented with eutire solitude, and an 
occasional mixture with the tvorld in» 
creases his zest for retirement. Wise 
men should, therefore, according to tbt 
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beautiful eindle of Pope, “ be like gentle 
streams, the* not only glide through lone¬ 
ly valleys and forests amidst the flocks 
and the shepherds, but visit populous 
towns in their course, and are at once of 
ornament and service to them.” 

From St John's our path lay through 
lanes agreeably shaded, and presenting 
an undulating course of alternate hill and 
dale ; the view bounded on tile one side 
by Ashey Down with its far-seen sea¬ 
mark, a triangular pyramid surveyed by 
many an anxious eye in the distant ocean. 
The high ridge of Bembridge Downs 
confines the sight in another direction ; 
while a fine expanse of richly cultivated 
country, smiling with woodland, and 
studded, with numerous flocks, stretches 
between. 

On attaining an eminence, the deep 
indent of Brading Haven, and the ocean 
in which it terminates, became visible to 
our sight; and we shortly reached the 
little town from which the haven receives 
its name. Here we resolved to halt and 
refresh ourselves after the fatigue of our 
ramble. I have ever been of opinion, 
with Izpak Walton of famous memory, 
and honest John Buckle, that a very es¬ 
sential part of a traveller's pleasure con¬ 
sists in the fare he meets with on the 
road. A day spent in the delights of a 
pedestrian stroll is certainly concluded 
very agreeably by comfortable quarters 
ip the evening. 

Brading is a small place of a rustic 
character, consisting of one street. It is, 
however, a corporate town, governed by 
two bailiffs, a recorder, and thirteen ju¬ 
ra ta, and has a considerable market for 
corn. The church is said to be the old¬ 
est in in tfie island, and is a structure of 
somewhat ample dimensions with a square 
tower of cliff-stone, surmounted by a 
spire. From the more elevated parts of 
the town there is a fine view over the 
harbour and sea ; which should be sur¬ 
veyed sX high water, as the haven other¬ 
wise deforms the harmony of the pros¬ 
pect. Several attempts have been made 
to gain this portion of overflowed land 
from its invader, but without success. 

Ascending Brading Hill, the sea opens 
on the eye, and the inland view stretches 
over a wide extent of pleasing scenery. 
Now the voad descends into the bosom 


of a valley, and then mounts in pleasing 
variety a lofty eminence. Ttie sun was 
rapidly sinking in the west, but the day 
ai this lovely season rather assumes a 
softer and more alluring tint, than yields 
to the shades of night. Scarcely had the 
refracted rays of the declining orb ceased 
to gild the adjacent hills, when the moon 
floated in tranquil majesty amidst a cloud¬ 
less sky. 

The. motionless supineness of the 
scene was of a most interesting nature, 
while the surrounding objects, lengthened 
into a thousand shadowy shapes, impart¬ 
ed a pensive melancholy to the soft whis¬ 
pers of the evening. A sublimer speo- 
tacle awaited us, when, ascending a 
neighbouring eminence, the sparkling 
bosom of the ocean, skirted by the beau¬ 
tiful bay of Sandown, burst in full ma¬ 
jesty on the eye. The effect was at once 
grand and impressive. Bui it wa 9 a 
grandeur of the softest and most inviting 
aspect Scarcely a breeze disturbed the 
tranquillity of its waters, which wore 
slightly ruffled by a few fishermen's 
barks, returning from the fatigues of the 
day. The happy labourers were singing 
gaily as they toiled towards the shore— 
that shore which contained perhaps their 
only treasures—an expecting wife, and 
the smiling fruits of their mutual affec¬ 
tion. Happy state of contented poverty ! 
—no sighing* after wealth, no cravings of 
ambition, disturb the tranquillity of your 
well-earned slumbers. The day's toils, 
and the day's reward, an evening of wel¬ 
come and of frugal plenty, bound your 
circumscribed views. Alas! how limit¬ 
ed are the widest views of man ! 

We were charmed with the surround¬ 
ing scenery, and rashly vowed to proceed 
no farther that night. On inquiring at 
the inn we were soon induced to alter 
our resolution, for we found that the offi¬ 
cers on duty at the adjacent fort engross¬ 
ed the whole accommodation of the place. 
Without considering it imperative to ob¬ 
tain absolution from our vow, we yielded 
to necessity and continued our course. 

Sandown Bay is one of tbe finest of 
those many recesses that adorn this in¬ 
dented coast, extending from Dun-nosa 
on the south-west, to the white cliffe of 
Culver on tbe east Tbe fort here is the 
most regular fortificatiop on the island. 
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*nd is 'well-manned and [Jlaoed in a de¬ 
fensive attitude. Here are also consid¬ 
erable barracks. Near these stauds San- 
down Cottage, once a favorite retreat of 
that shifting star in the political horizon, 
the late celebrated John Wilkes, esq. 

The lovely aspect of the country, sil¬ 
vered over by the mild lostre of the lamp 
of night, left us tittle to regret in our 
compulsory ramble; and we arrived 
without fatigue at the little village of 
Shanklin. 

We had scarcely contemplated the 
possibility of a second disappointment in 
quarters ; and advanced with the confi¬ 
rmee of expected guests io the Crab inn, 
or rather ale-house, the humble resting- 
place of this sec)tided hamlet. We were 
not a hide chagrined to find that hefts 
alee we had been anticipated by more 
fortunate inmates. What was to be 
done ? It was growing late, and several 
mites intervened before another house 
occurred. Even there we might be 
placed in a similar situation. We pre¬ 
served, however, our good humour on the 
occasion, and proposed to rest here 
awhile and consult on the measure to be 
adopted. The spirit of good humour 
and accommodation to circumstances ever 
begets a correspondent feeling in others. 
After repeated whispers among the little 
circle assembled, our kind hostess an¬ 
nounced her determination to lodge us in 
some attainable way. 

The night had become chill, and we 
drew with pleasure towards the lighted 
foggot that blazed on the hearth and re¬ 
flected its beams on the honest faces 
around. We soon discovered the cause 
of this unusual assemblage at the recluse 
little inn. The worthy woman, oppressed 
by age, was about to quit the scene of 
her active years ; and had once mose ga¬ 
thered round her the scattered members 
of her family, to recal the occurrences of 
past day9 on t!ie spot where they had 
happened. 


We lteterled to 'her little talk of trou¬ 
bles ; for Heaven, impartial in its distri¬ 
bution of joys and eares, had sdnt her 
share of sorrow Oven into this retnote cor¬ 
ner. Widowed in her age, she had also 
lost her sight; and unable longer to bus¬ 
tle on ^ho stage of life, ftas about tb seel 
an asylum in the family of one of those 
amiable daughters who now formed the 
little circle. Her friends, indeed, she 
ftid, advised her to seek relief from med¬ 
ical advice in London. Her daughters 
expressed astonishment at the vastness of 
the project, and the gdod woman con¬ 
fessed that she would be the first of the 
family who had visited the great metro¬ 
polis ; while a smiling Hebe of a grand¬ 
daughter seemed rapt in the contempla¬ 
tion of so gigantic a design. 

To leave the confines of this her little 
palace, appeared the deepest wound that 
fortune had yet inflicted. It was here 
she had passed her youthful days. Here 
her diildren were bom. In this house 
she bad trained them to habits dffadhs- 
try and virtue ; and from hence she had 
spread them over the surface of the little 
island, each with a husband and protect¬ 
or to guide her Steps. A tear glistened 
in the eyes of her family as she related 
her peculiar griefs. 

May thy last glimmer of life shed a 
peaceful arid contented r4y, exemplary 
matron ! And may the filial piety that 
now distinguishes thy amiable daughters, 
be repaid by the smooth pillow spread 
for them in their decline of life by the 
hands of then* instructed oflkpring! How 
infinitely preferable is one pure feeling, 
flowing warm from the heart, one genu¬ 
ine spark of nature to all the refinement 
of science or the glitter of sentiment 

The temporary couch, spread by the 
family of the worthy Mrs. Pope, appear¬ 
ed a bed of softest down ; for it was 
formed with smiles of complacence and 
alacrity, and hallowed by the benedictions 
of innocence and virtue. 


VARIETIES, 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, and HISTORICAL. 

translation of the bible. in the reign of James I.; thirty-two 
"IjIORTY-SEVJSN Clergymen of the being appointed in four divisions, for 
-F Church of England were em- the Old Testament, and fifteen in two 
ployed in the Translation of the Bible divisions, for the New. 
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Ftr the fmtaUsch a»A to th» Firtt Bvok of 

Chronicled. 

Westminster, Ten. 

Dr. Andrews, Dean of Westminster, and after¬ 
wards Bishop of Winchester. 

Dr. Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Dr. Saravia. 

Dr. Clarke, Fellow of Christ’s ColL Cam. 

Dr. Laififld, Fellow of Trinity-coil. C. 

Dr. Leigh, Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

Mr. Burrley. 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Bedwell. 

For Chronicled, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Cash* 
cits, Ecclesiastes. , 
Cambridge, Light. 

Mr. Lively. 

Mr. Richardson, Fellow of Eaannel-coll. 

Mr. Chadderton, Fellow ofChrist’s-coll. 

Mr. Dillingham, Fellow of ChristVcoll. 

Mr. Andrews, Master of Jesos-coil. 

Mr. Harrison, Vice Matter of Trin.-coll. 

Mr. Spalding, Fellow of St. John’s-coU. and 
Hebrew Professor. 

Mr. Bing, Fellow of Pot trb o e s c , and Hebrew 
Professor. 

For the four greater Prophets,the Lamentations, 
ana twelve lesser Prophets. 

Oxford, Seven. 

Dr. Harding, President of Magdalen-coll. 

Dr. Reynolds, President of C. C. C. 

Dr. Holland, Rector of Exeter, and King’s 
Professor. 

Dr. Kilby, Rector of Lincoln, and Regius 
Professor. 

Mr. Smith, afterward! Bishop of Gloucester. 
Mr. Brett. 

Mr. Fairclowe. 

For the Proper of Mtmasseh, and the rest of the 
Apocrypha. 

Cambridge, Seven. 

Dr. Duport, Master of Jesus-coll. 

Dr. Braintbwait, Fellow of Emanuel. 

Dr. Rad cl y fie. Fellow of Trinity-coil. 

Mr. Ward, Master of Sidney-cofl. and Marga¬ 
ret Professor. 

Mr. Downes, Fellow of 8t John’s, and Greek 
Professor. 

Mr. Boyse, Fellow of St. John’s-coll. 

Mr. Ward, of KingVcoll. 

For the four Ooepels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
Apocalypse. 

Oxford, Light. 

Dr. Ravis, Dean of Cb. Ch. afterwards Bishop 
of London. 

Dr. Abbot, Master of University-coil. and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Eedes. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. 8avilL 
Dr. Peryn. 

Dr. Ravens. 

Mr. Harmer. 

For the Epistles of St. Paul* and the Canonical 
Epistles. 

Westminster, Seven. 

Dr. Barlowe, Dean of Chester. 

Dr. Hutchinson. 

Dr. Spencer. 

Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Rabbet. 

Mr. Sanderson. 

Mr. Dakins. 

Rules for conducting the Translation. 
Every member of each division to 
take the chapters assigned for the whole 


company; and, after having gone through 
the version or corrections, all the division 
was to meet, examine their respective 
performances, and come to a resolution, 
which parts of them should stand. 

When any division had finished a 
book in tins manner, they were to trans¬ 
mit it to the rest, to be further considered. 

If any of the respective divisions shall 
doubt or dissent upon the review of the 
book transmitted, they were to mark the 
places, and send back the reasons of their 
disagreement If they happen te differ 
about the amendments, the dispute was to 
be referred to a general committee, con¬ 
sisting of the best distinguished persons 
drawn out of each division. However, 
the decision was not to be made till 
they had gone through the work. 

When any place is found remarkably 
obscure, letters were to be directed by 
authority to the most learned persons in 
the universities, or country, for their 
judgment upon the text. 

The directors io each company were 
to be the Deans of Westminster and 
Chester, and the King’s Professors of 
Hebrew and Greek in each university. 

The translations of Tindal, Matthews, 
Coverdale, Whitchurch, aud Geneva, to 
be used, when they came closer to the 
original than the Bishops’ Bible. 

Lastly, Three or four of the most emi¬ 
nent divines, in each of the universities, 
though not of the number of the transla¬ 
tors, were to be assigned by the Vice- 
Chancellor, to consult with other heads 
of houses for reviewing the whole trans¬ 
lation.— Mon. Mag. 

PROGNOSTICATORS. 

The Natural History Society of Zu¬ 
rich has taken occasion of the silly no¬ 
tion which ascribed the cold and rainy 
weather last summer to the lightning-con¬ 
ductors, and which in tyro villages of that 
canton even produced acts ot violence 
against those conductors, to publish some 
excellent observations on the advantages 
and disadvantages of that contrivance.— 
M For upwards of a century, (says this 
little tract,) meteorologists have been inde¬ 
fatigable in noting down the state of the 
weather, and seeking the causes of its 
changes ; but still they can predict little 
more of its future vicissitudes than the 
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observant husbandman or mariner. A 
great obstacle to the progress of meteo¬ 
rological science is the absolute want of 
a survey of the weather of the whole 
globe. Could we even obtain, which it 
would be very difficult to do, a complete 
knowledge of the weather of all Europe, 
still this is but about the sixtieth part of 
the hrole surface of the earth. How 
very possible it is that, while we com¬ 
plain of continued rain and deterioration 
> of the climate, other parts of the world 
may be suffering from drought and heat! 
How can the ant, whose excursions are 
confined to the few paces round her 
abode, form a judgment of what is pass¬ 
ing in the whole circumjacent country 1 
It is a fault of the age, and a proof of the 
yet imperfect state of science that peo¬ 
ple fancy themselves capable of compre- 
handing and explaining every phaenoru- 
euon. Should they fail to bit upon the 
true cause, it matters not—they make 
one : and owing to the universal thirst 
of novelty, the most absurd notions, the 
most fallacious positions advanced by the 
dabbler in science, who seeks to obtain 
a cheap reputation in newspapers and 
periodical works, is caught up with 
avidity. At one time it is the lightning- 
conductors, at- another the spots on the 
sun that occasion the unfavourable weath¬ 
er; or we are told about a derangement 
of the earths axis, a gradual internal 
f refrigeration of the globe, or the influen¬ 
ces of comets; and thus the credulous 
public is treated with the grossest ab¬ 
surdities, mingled with the most impu¬ 
dent falsehoods, which serve only to con¬ 
fuse, instead of instructing. Censurable 
as this may be, we must equally con¬ 
demn on the other hand that avidity 
with which such stuff is swallowed, and 
i which induces those empirics in science 
to play such scurvy tricks with the pub¬ 
lic.— ranor. 

Proa the Heir Moatbly Mcgasli*. 

THE THREE BLUE BAL'LS. 

The three blue balls affixed to the 
I doors and windows of pawn-brokers, by 
the vulgar humorously enough said to 
* indicate that it 19 two to one the things 
pledged there will hever be redeemed, 
were in reality the arms, of a set of mer¬ 


chants, or bankers, from Ijombardy, who 
were the first that publicly lent money 
upon pledges. They dwelt together in a 
street, from them named Loir, bard-street, 
and which is still famous for money con¬ 
cerns. The appellation of Lombard was 
formerly considered as synonymous with 
usurer all over Europe. 

THE CHEQUERS. 

Nor were the chequers, at this time a 
common sign for a public house, less 
expressive ; being the representation of 
a kind of draft board called tables, and 
showing that the game might be played 
in the house where the figure was dis¬ 
played. From the colour of the chequers, 
which was red, and their similarity to lat¬ 
tice work, it was corruptly called a red 
lattice, which word is frequently used by 
ancient writers to signify an ale-house. 
Falstaff tells Pistol, “ yet you will en¬ 
sconce your ted-lattice phrases under the 
shelter of your honour.'* 

THOU ART A DOG IN A DOUBLI'T. 

This phrase is commonly applied to 
a person who has it in his power to in¬ 
jure another with impunily, by being 
clothed with power or possessed of prop¬ 
erty. The allusion is to the ancient 
piactice of boar-hunting, in whjch the 
favourite dogs were clothed with doub¬ 
lets of thick buff leather buttoned on the 
back, and so framed altogether as to pro¬ 
tect the animals from the tusks of their 
formidable enemy ; while those that 
were not so defended stood the chance 
of having their entrails torn out by every 
stroke. Some of our best pictures of 
field sports, painted by Rubens and oth¬ 
ers, represent part of the pack in this 
attire. 

BY HOOK OR BY CROOK. 

It has been erroneously stated, that 
this saying !»egan in the reign of Cliarles 
the First, when two learned judges pre¬ 
sided in the courts, whose profound 
knowledge of the law and consummate 
integrity, were such as to make it a pro¬ 
verbial observation concerning any diffi¬ 
cult cause, that it must be gained by 
Hooke or by Crocks. The truth, how¬ 
ever, is, that the proverb was in com¬ 
mon use as far back as the time of Hen- 
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17 the Eighth, h( the kook is the peas- 
Mi’s instrument to cut down any iking 
within bis immediate reach, but when 
that is teo elevated, he must have re¬ 
course to his crook , with which the lofty 
bough may be brought to his grasp. 
Thus craft allures, what force cannot 
conquer. 

FOXES TURNED HUNTERS. 

The island of Sprogue, in the middle 
of the Great Belt, which is inhabited by 
only a single family, and in tempestuous 
weather is frequently for several days 
together the retreat of numerous travel¬ 
lers, has been since the last autumn 
over-run by a particular kind of spotted 
water-rats, which destroy all vegetation, 
but never venture into the house, being 
natural enemies of the common house- 
rats. In order to exterminate them it is 
inteoded to convey fifty foxes and as 
many cats to the island. In many parts 
of Fiihnen similar complaints are made 
of the increase of the martins.—Pan. 

WEBT-INDIA SERPENTS. 

Report io a mefnoir of M. Mareau 
de Jonnes, in tit led “ Monographic du 
Trigonoc£phale des Antilles on Grande 
Vipere fer de Lance de la Martinique.” 
—The serpent, whose habits and nature 
M. Jonues has observed with so much 
courage, and described with so much 
care, is a large viper, whose bite is of 
the most dangerous kind. M. de Jonnes 
announces, that he has been able to ex¬ 
amine several hundreds of this species, 
of which some were nearly eight feet 
long. He assures us, that these ser¬ 
pents are solely confined to the islands 
of Martinique, St. Lucie, and Becouia ; 
he believes they have never been seen on 
theContinent of America. Several authors 
had observed the two orifices of the nos- 


rftrong light, present, ill general, a verti¬ 
cal pupil, as is observed in cats, owls, 
and toads. M. de Jonnes has observed 
the same disposition in the iris of the 
Trigonocephaly which he describes; but, 
little conversant with anatomical terms, 
be ascribes to a winking eye-lid thin 
peculiar disposition of the pupil; but 
we perceive by the details, that the author 
knows that all true serpents are deprived 
of eye-lids—a characteristic which par* 
ticularly distinguishes this class from that 
of the Sauriens. These serpents, whose 
agility is very remarkable, have a man¬ 
ner of darting, which M. Jonnes care¬ 
fully describes ; they roll the body in 
four circles, one upon another, whose 
circumvolutions incline all at once at the 
will of the animal, which throws the 
whole mass forward five or six feet. 
Another fact, pointed oat by M. Jonnes, 
is, that the Trigonocrphale can, in the 
manner of the crested serpents, raise it* 
self vertically on its tail, and thus attain 
the height of a man ; be was on two 
occasions witness of this action, and he 
traces the details. He assures us also, 
that, by means of large scales, laid over 
each other, with which the belly is cov¬ 
ered, this serpent, like the adder, can 
climb trees, and creep along the branch¬ 
es, in order to reach the bird’s nests, 
whose young he devours, and in which 
he has often been found coiled up. M* 
de Jonnes describes the symptoms which 
generally precede the death of individu¬ 
als bitten by this serpent; he points out 
the various remedies used by the negroes; 
but he remarks, in terminating his Me¬ 
moir, that the most efficacious means are 
those employed in £urope to oppose the 
development of the hydrophobia, vis. 
the actual cautery, or the excision of the 
pert bitten as soon as possible.—Mon. Mi 


trib; aud Tyson, so far back as 1683, bad 
described them with care. But lately, 
one of these orifices, that nearest the 
eye, had been regarded as an exterior 
auricular organ, analogous to that of 
some Saunens , as the ophesaure. M. de 
Jonnes confirms, by his observations, 
the most exact idea given of them by 
Tyson. It is known that the species 
of vertebral animals, which see better by 
night than by day, or that cannot bear a 


THE “ RED CROSS OF ENOLAND. 

In the time of the crusades, the na¬ 
tional standard of England was a While 
Cros % and that of the French the M Ori- 
flame” a Red Cross ; this was lost at 
the battle of Agincourt; and the Eng¬ 
lish sovereigns, afterwards, pretending a 
right to the kingdom of France, assumed 
the Red Cross of France. Charles VII. 
then dauphin, t>eing made acquainted 
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with thi» fact, changed* the ensigns of 
his nation to a White Cross ; and, the 
more distinctly to nark that, he willed, 
that, hereafter, to be considered as the 
national colonr; he himself used an en¬ 
sign entirely white, which be called a 
cormcUe , aad gave it as an ensign to the 
first company of gendarmerie that be 
raided, and it has ever siace borne the 
mw^ of la Cornetk blanche .—16. 

PINDAR. • 

Pindar has been over-praised• he may 
dazzle by compound epithets, but he is 
not a maker of good odes. His poems 
want cohesion, wholeness, drift. He 
shoots his arrows, indeed, 

Hlgb as a b«maa ana may hope 
To hart the gUtteriag shaft or praise, 

but never at the mark: the bow has 
force, but the archer wants skill. To 
pretend to aim at a given object, and al¬ 
ways to urge the dart in a different di¬ 
rection, exhibits a cross-eyed effort, 
which criticism should blush to admire. 

Probably Pindar began bis career as 
a hymn-writer; and, having composed 
and gotten by heart certain choral songs, 
adapted for the usual solemnities of the 
more popular temples, he and his choir 
were also invited to sing at the tri¬ 
umphal festival of the wrestlers. The 
victor might choose the hymn of bis fa¬ 
vourite god, and bespeak according to 
kis liking any one of Pindar's stock- 
tongs ; but there was no time to alter 
the words, the tune, or the dance. The 
ode must be performed without delay, 
aad could at most be new-capped with 
an introductory line or two about the 
patron of the feast. Chance preserves 
to us no matter which of these versatile 
rhythmical superscriptions. Manycho- 
russes of the Greek plays could easily 
be accommodated to a boxer's dinner ; 
and thU was no doubt the usual resource 
of the orchestra, which was hired for the 
occasion.— Vnd. 

Tbttw Editor of tfaoPanonm. 

Sir,—A s large quantities of Potatoes 
are frequently frosted, it may prevent ig¬ 
norance from throwing them away, if you 
will remind your readers, that, if soaked 
three hours in cold water, before they 
are,to be prepared as food, changing the 


water every hour, ttyae valuable roots 
will recover their salubrious qualities 
and flavour.—While in the cold water* 
they must stand where a sufficiency of 
artificial heat may prevent freezing. If 
much frozen before laid io cold watery 
to each peck of Potatoes take a quarter 
of an ounce of saltpetre, dissolved m 
water, which is to be mixed with the wa¬ 
ter which boils the Potatoes. If the 
Potatoes are so frozen as to be quite un¬ 
fit for nourishment to men or animals, 
they will make starch, and yield more 
flour than if unfermented by the icy 
power.—That flour, with an equal 
quantity of wheat flour* some butter, 
sugar, a little barm, and a few currents,' 
makes excellent tea bread. If formed 
into small cakes, and put into a slow 
oven, will keep a month. Z. 

S*om (be Meatbly Magazine. 

circumstances relative to two elk- a 

phants, brought a few years since 

to PARIS. 

The morning after their arrival these 
animals were put in possession of their 
new habitation. The fir>t conducted to 
it was the mole, who issued from his 
cage with precaution and seemed to 
enter his apartment with a degree of 
suspicion. His first care was to recon¬ 
noitre the place. He examined each 
bar with his trunk, and tried their solidity 
by shaking them. Care had been taken 
to place on the outside the large screws 
by which they are held together. These 
be sought out, ai^d having found them, 
tried to turn them, but was not able 
When he arrived at the portcullis, which 
separates the two apartments, he observed 
that it was fixed only by an iron bar,’ 
which rose in a perpendicular direction. 
He raised it with his trunk, pushed up 
the door, and entered into the second 
apartment, where he received his break¬ 
fast. He ate it quietly, and appeared to 
be perfectly easy. 

During this time people were endea¬ 
vouring to make the female enter. We 
still recollect the mutual attachment of 
these two animals, and with what diffi¬ 
culty they were parted, and induced to 
travel separately. From the time of their / 
departure they had not seen each other; . 
not even at Cambray, where they passed 
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the wioter. They had only been sensi¬ 
ble (hat they were near neighbours. The 
male never lay down, but always stood 
upright, or leaned against the bars of his 
cage, and kept watch for his female, who 
lay down and slept every night. On the 
least noise, or tlie smallest alarm, he 
sent forth a cry to give notice to his 
companion. 

. The joy which they experienced on 
seeing each other after so long a separa¬ 
tion may be readily imagined. 

When the female entered, she sent 
forth a cry expressive only of the plea¬ 
sure which she felt on finding herself at 
liberty. She did not at first observe the* 
male, who was busy feeding in the se¬ 
cond apartment. The latter also did not 
immediately discover that bis companion 
was so near him ; but, the keeper having 
called him, he turned round, and imme¬ 
diately the two animals rushed towards 
each other, and seut forth cries of joy so 
animated and loud that they shook the 
whole hall. They breathed also through 
their trunks with such violence that the 
blast resembled an impetuous gust of wind. 
The joy of the female was the most live¬ 
ly : she expressed it by quickly flapping 
her ears, which she made to move with 
astonishing velocity, and drew her trunk 
over the body of the male with the utmost 
tenderness. She, in particular, applied 
it to his car, where she kept it a long 
time, and, after having drawn it over the 
whole body of the male, would often 
move it affectionately towards her owu 
mouth. The male did the same thing 
over the body of the female, but his joy 
was more concentrated. He seemed to 
express it by his tears, which fell from 
his eyes in abundance. 

EDUCATION. 

' The Romans usually selected from 
amongst their slaves the preceptor of 
their children. For a long time great 
attention was paid to education; but 
neglect follows close on the heels of 
luxury. Their studies were neglected 
or debased, because they did not lead to 
the first offices in the state. They va¬ 
lued a tutor at a less price than a slave ; 
the beautiful expression of a philosopher 
on this point deserves to be recorded. 
He demanded one thousand drachms 
for the instruction of a young man. It 
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is too much (replied the father,) it would 
not cost me more to buy a slave.” “ You 
are right, sir; and by that means you 
will have two slaves for your money— 
your son, aud the one you purchase.” 

A parent is extremely fortunate when 
he finds a preceptor, at once the friend 
of virtue and the Muses, willing to un¬ 
dertake the charge of a child's educa¬ 
tion, and feeling all the sentiments of a 
tender father ; nothing is more rare than 
a master of this description. There are, 
undoubtedly, persons in the world who 
would be excellent preceptors; but, be¬ 
ing sensible men, and knowing the value 
of liberty, they cannot bring themselves 
to sacrifice it without a consideration 
sufficient to tempt them, viz. a little for¬ 
tune and much respect Genecally they 
neither find the one nor the other; their 
profession is held in coutempt; but, we 
may ask, is that contempt well founded ? 
What! because infancy is a state of 
weakness, ought the care of developing 
and perfecting its powers be regarded as 
a low and disgraceful employment ? Let 
us throw the mantle of ridicule over the 
profession of a schoolmaster as we may, 
it is not the less certain, that the greater 
part of governments would not stand in 
need of so many laws to reform mankind, 
if they had taken the precaution of form¬ 
ing the manners of children in paying 
more attention to their education. 

LEVIATHAN. 

Job is considered as a most ancient 
book, and to have been written in He¬ 
brew even before the time of Moses, as 
the religious knowledge of himself (Job) 
and his friends was in general such as 
might have been derived from the early 
patriarchs., Some writers are of opinion 
that Moses himself was the author; and 
others, among whom is a learned and 
distinguished divine,* that he was not 
the writer of Job, as there is a material 
difference in its style, and that of the 
Pentateuch : however, this is not of any 
consequence with respect to the point in 
question ; for what we wish to shew. Is, 
that Leviathan is the same a* the croco- 
dile. The book of Job is well known 
to be dramatic, and abounds in sublime 
images. A writer of our own say.4, 

* Tomlioe, Bibfcop of Lin cola. \ 
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tfiat every line of it delineates the attri¬ 
bute ; every sentence opens a picture of 
some grand object in creation, character¬ 
ised by its most striking features. Thus 
the description of Leviathan may be 
nearer the troth than is at first view ima* 
gmed, and from the following expres¬ 
sions we think it to be the crocodile :— 

44 Out of his nostrils goeth smoke.”— 
u A flame goeth out of his mouth.”— 
u His eyes are like the eye-lids of the 
morning.”—See Job , chap. 41. 

Naturalists say, that the crocodile, be- 
ing long under water, is during that time 
obliged to hold its breath : this, when it 
emerges, having been long repressed, is 
hot, and bursts out 90 violently, that it 
resembles fire and smoke. The hone 
suppresses not his breath by any means 
so long, neither is he so fierce and anima¬ 
ted \ yet the most correct of poets ven¬ 
tures to use the same metaphor concern- 
ing him :— 


“ CellectufaMiae nvemein volvtt rob maiibas 
igncm. 

44 His eyes are as the eye-lids of the 
morning,” gives us as great an image of 
the thing it would express as can enter 
the thought of man ; and it is more than 
probable, that the Egyptians took their 
hieroglyphic for the morning from this 
very passage. 

If Moses, as some think, was the au¬ 
thor, it is not to be wondered that he, as 
an Egyptian,should have celebrated these 
two inhabitants of the Nile, the river 
horse (Behemoth), and Leviathan (Cro¬ 
codile, and from their daily ravages 
around him, have given such a descrip¬ 
tion as we find handed down to ns in the 
book of Job. Dr. Sbaw was also of 
opinion, that Leviathan was a crocodile, 
from the closeness of its skin ; and it is 
considered as such in Calmet’s Dictiona¬ 
ry. J. Mackivnsx. 
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Tu RfSHT Howootubu CHARLES STANHOPE, EARL STANHOPE. 
T\IED at Chevening, Kent, pec. 15, 6f parental fondness for the subject, by 
1816, in bis 64th year, Charles brooding over it for years. The various 
Stanhops, Earl Stanhope. His death mechanic inventions and improvements 
is justly considered a public loss. He which he brought forth or countenanced, 
had indeed eccentricities in public, and have justly raised his name as a man of 
peculiarities in private life ; but his claim genius and a patriot: he not only culti- 
•on public gratitude on the score of ser- voted the amelioration of the useful arts, 
vices are, perhaps, as rare, as those powers as Architecture, Navigation, and Printing, 
of intellect with which he was tinques- but suggested some improvements in the 
tiooably endowed. He uniformly more refined and elegant science of Music, 
sealously promoted the extention of Among his last parliamentary labours, 
human knowledge by devoting a large in the House of Lords, May 24th, 
proportion of his ample fortune, and a 1816, Earl Stanhope rose on the 
yet larger portion of his time and thoughts, order of the day for h» motion respect- 
bo experiments in Science and Philoso- ing weights and measures. The ques- 
pby. If his objects in public were tion, which he had to propose was, 
sometimes impracticable, they were whether their Lordships thought it right 
neither sordid nor selfish. to have scientific persons to deliberate on 

The great and useful national work, the best means of establishing a true 
for which he was peculiarly qualified, standard for weights and measures. “ If 
and to which be had for a long time any plan of mine is adopted,” said Lord 
applied the most earnest attention, was, Stanhope, 44 it shall be of this descrip- 
a Digest of all the Statutes—a work of tion—it shall be a plan founded on na- 
such stupendous labour, as well as infor- ture, for I deprecate any other. I can- 
mation, that few persons can be expected not be satisfied if the standard yard of 
to set about it with vigour, unless, like the country is to be 108 barley corns in 
Lord Stanhope, they had acquired a sort length ; neither can I approve of ad-* 
SO Eng. 9fcg. Vol. X. measurement by the acorn or horse 
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ehesnuf. If you were to Adopt toy 
standard so ridiculous, would not you 
justly excite tbe laughter of aU nations? 
What would foreigners say to a barley 
com standard, for a nation famous for 
mathematicians; the country of Newton, 
Hutton, Simpson, Napier, and M‘Claur- 
in” T He was desirous of avoiding the 
inconvenience of adopting a standard 
suddenly. He would introduce it in the 
way tbe new style had been brought in. 
When the endeavour was first made to 
introduce the new style, and assimilate 
this country with others, there was no 
objection but one :—Several persons 
took it into tbeir heads that Parliament 
had robbed the nation of eleven days, to 
make a present of the same to the Hano¬ 
verians. The present new style had been 
generally adopted, but it was not gen¬ 
erally used. The Noble Earl knew a 
place in England, where the old style 
was used at the present time. In order 
to bring weights and measures to a 
proper standard, he should propose an 
address to the Crown, to appoint proper 
persons, lawyers, and others, to consider 
the subject. They ought to be persons 
belonging to Parliament; and, in order 
to insurea proper communication between 
the Commission and Government, there 
should be at least three members from 
each House. Out of respect to the 
country, Scotch and Irish Peers should 
form a part. Among the Irish Repre¬ 
sentatives, there was one whom he con¬ 
sidered the most proper in the kingdom 
to be in the commission, the Earl of Ross. 
Among tbe sixteen Peers, he selected the 
Earl of Aberdeen. There was one 
whom he should also choose as tbe first 
mathematician jn Europe, Dr. Hutton. 
A person in the Royal Society, Dr. 
Wollaston, be should require, because 
that learned person entertained a differ¬ 
ence of opinion on certain points, which 
would lead to enquiry, and produce th«$ 
v truth. Earl Stanhope then named, in 
addition to the above distinguished per¬ 
sons. Dr. Gregory, Colonel Mudge, of 
the Royal College of Woolwich, Dr. 
Vince, of Cambridge, Professor Playfair, 
and others. He concluded by moving, 
“ That an humble Address be presented 
to the Prince Regent, requesting bis 
Royal Highness would be pleased to 
appoint a commission of scientific per¬ 


sons, for the purpose of considering bow 
far it may be advisable to establish, with 
his Majesty's direction, a more uniform 
system of weights and measures." The 
Earl of Liverpool said, “ tbe mea¬ 
sure recommended was one of science, 
but he considered there was a variety of 
practical information necessary, therefore 
the commission should not only consist 
of men of science, hut a number of per¬ 
sons with practical knowledge, persons 
learned in law, and others," Tbe 
motion was agreed to, nem dis. 

His Lordship was born Aug. 3,1753; 
and received bis education at Geneva, 
which gave, it is supposed, its tincture to 
his politics ; succeeded his father Philip, 
the late Earl, March 7, 1786; and 
married in Dec. 1774, Hester Pitt, eldest 
daughter of William, first Earl of 
Chatham, sister of the present Earl and 
of the late Right Hon. William Pitt. 
His Lordship married, secondly, in 1791, 
Louisa, only daughter of Henry Gren¬ 
ville, Esq. late Governor of Barbadoes, 
by whom he had issue Philip-Henry 
Viscount Mahon, now Earl Stanhope^ 
and two other sons. 

EDMUND KEAN, 

OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DHHRT-LAXE. 

M R. KEAN was born in 1789. His 
father was an architect, and a 
man of considerable talent ; be was 
distinguished in the debating clubs of 
that day, as an elegant speaker and sound 
reasoner. His mother was a daughter 
of the well known George Savillo Carey. 
Mr. Kean had the benefit of instruction 
at Eton, and continued there, we un¬ 
derstand, more than three years. 

Family circumstances, however, ren¬ 
dered him familiar with tbe v stage from 
his earliest life. He made bis debut at 
tbe very tender age of three years, as a 
Sleeping Cupid iu Cymon; whether 
the plaudits be received in this charac¬ 
ter fired bis youthful soul, we cannot 
say ; but when he arrived at the maturer 
age of six, we find him acting a more 
important part, that of one of FalstafTs 
pages, at Drury-laoe. He was remarked 
at this time by the Performers to be 
a child of uncommon abilities ; and, in¬ 
fluenced, perhaps, by the specimens of 
mimicry which he had observed in his 
ancle (the famous Moses Kean, so well 
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known m a Ventriloquist), be wet in agreement with him, and conducted 
the habit of delivering various speeches one for five years, at a salary for the first 
from Richard, Leer, Ac. in the manner year of sixteen pounds per week, te be 
of the most admired acton* increased for the second to eighteen 

It was after this that he was placed at pounds, and for the three last years to 
that seminary te which we have alluded ; twenty pounds per week, with a benefit 
but while still a youth, in fact a mere each season. They further made hima 
boy, he returned to the stage, and per- present of a hundred guineas. They 
formed in many subordinate parts at the have no reason to regret their liberality 
Haymarket He now adopted the pro- (which certainly does them credit), for 
fesmon of an Actor, and accepted of their house fills on then ight of Mr. Kean’s 
various provincial engagements ; and, performing in a manner unparalleled in 
having become a member of a company the former history of either house. The 
that went to Exeter, Teignmouth, present Drury Lane Theatre was built 
Dorchester, Ac. his abilities became ex* to bold about six hundred and thirty 
posed to the observation of good judges, pounds, but Mr. Kean usually returns 
excited interest, and attracted attention nearly aeven hundred into the treasury. 
Soon after the present Drury-lane Theatre Mr. Kean was married at an early 
was opened, Mr. Kean addressed the age to a young lady from Ireland, who 
committee, requesting an engagement, is now living to enjoy her husband’s 
but was informed the establishment was fame and prosperity : they have had 
filled up. He was thus for the time two children, one of whom died at an 
disappointed in his wish to tread the early age. Mr. Kean’s person is very 
London Boards h) a more exalted walk smalt, considerably under the middle 
than he bad before occupied. Still, height, his voice not prepossessing; yet 
howeter, be went on increasing the with these disadvantages did he give a 
admiration, and adding to the number high interest to his performance, and 
of his friends ; and, at length, Dr. excite those emotions which we ever 
Drury, of Teignmouth, addressed Pascoe feel at the presence of genius; that is, 
Grenfell, Esq. M.P. stating that his great the union of good powers with fine 
merits were in a manner lost for want of sensibility : it was this gave fire to his 
a fit opfK)rtunity to shew themselves, and eye, energy to his tones, and such a 
urging him to contribute his assistance variety to all his gestures, that one might 
in the laudable effort of removing them almost say, “ his body thought” An 
to a larger sphere of action. Mr. eminent theatrical critic observes, that 
GrenfeH spoke to Mr. Whitbread, and the Shy lock of Mr. Kean has nett the 
such interest soon accomplished what vehement force of Mr. Cooke; yet as a 
the unsupported solicitations of Mr. whole, it was little inferior, and in one of 
Kean himself failed to effect. two passage the debutant 9truck out 

Mr. Kean’s first attempt, in conse- beauties perfectly original. Mr. Kean 
euence of his engagement at Drury did not possess the same boldness of 
Lane, was, the part of Shylock. He sketch, but he gave some touches that 
gave great satisfaction to the few who declared the master artist. In the scene 
saw bun. His merits, however, became where the pretended judge aakB to look 
more and more buzzed about; and his at the bond, we could hot but admire 
first performance of Richard the Third the eagerness ivith which Mr. Kean 
was to a full bouse, and drew forth perused the face of the supposed lawyer;, 
applause as unusual as the 'talents that while he read over the instrument,his eye 
excited it. We shall merely observe, fairly reeled with joy. His conception 
that his scene with Lady Anne, and his of the speech, 

dying scene, were deemed prodigies of “ An oatb,ao oath, I have an oath in h raves $ 
excellence. It was this night which I hiy pcijury on my tool 
crowned his wishes, and redeemed the was new and excellent. He delivered 
Theatre in which be performed from the passage in a tone and humour bor- 
the ruin that threatened it. The Com- dering on the ludicrous i it was the bit* 
mittee, fully sensible of the treasure ter ironical joke of a man sure of bis 
they had gained^canceiled their original darling purpose, and, as he thought, just 
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about to triumph ia his iniquity. The 
Beit touch was even better—Portia tells 
Bhyloekto procures surgeon for An¬ 
tonio ; Sbyloek asks if it is so express'd 
in the bond; Portia allows that U is 
not, but advises him to do it for chanty; 
Sbyloek looks at the bond, and answers, 

“ I cannot find it, fis not In the bond*)** 

which he delivered with a transported 
chuckle, different from Mr. Cooke and 
other performers, who always uttered it 
with a savage sneer; his inmost heart 
seemed to laugh, that no obstacle now 
remained to the completion of his mur¬ 
derous purpose. This was a fine touch 
of nature. 

The full force of Shakspeare’s mind 
seems to have been portrayed by Mr. 
Kean in the character of Richard: in¬ 
deed, we should think that none out a 
man of kindred intellect could give an 
adequate image of such a model: this, 
however, Mr. Kean has done : he had 
not been on the stage two minutes, nor 
repeated half a dozen lines, before there 
was an universal feeling, that no com¬ 
mon being had come forward to chal¬ 
lenge our attention ; there was no mock 
heroic in his acting: his death scene was 
the grandest conception, and executed 
in the most impressive manner; he 
fights desperately, he is disarmed, ex¬ 
hausted of all bodily strength, he dis¬ 
dains to fall, and his strong volition 
keeps him standing; he fixes his head, 
full of intellectual and heroic power, 
directly oh his enemy; be bears up his 
chest with an expansion which seems 
swelling with more than human spirit; 
but he is only man, and he falls, after this 
sublime effort, senseless to the ground. 

played the part of Hamlet to the 
understanding, and not to the eye : he 
never forgot that he was personating a 
philosophic prince, so immersed in the 
depth of melancholy reflections as to 
become indifferent to all earthly matters, 
except his revenge, and at last to be 
careless even about that. ‘ 

He came ou the stage with slow steps, 
and a fixed sorrow on his countenance; 
and repeated the famous soliloquy on 
death in a tone of pathos that touched 
every heart. He looks about for rea¬ 
sons to justify the execution of his wish 
for suicide; and, in the eloquence of an 
abundant sorrow, soon shews ample 


cause; bet the power of his intellect is 
too great to be subdued by passions, 
and he sets in array all thoee arguments 
which withheld tbewretoh from dying: 
still, however, dinging to the miserable 
side of the subject, with a tenacity which 
marks both the intensity of his gnef^ and 
his severe regret that he must pot touch 
the forbidden land: in this state of mind 
he turns round nod sees Ophelia ; he is 
surprised and vexed that be has been 
overheard; but his thoughts are too 
mAch elevated for bitterness or paltry 
pique, and be addresses her ns so pure 
a Doing ought to be addressed. Mr. 
Keen treated her with mournful gravity, 
and not with noisy railing; and, at 
the end, as he was leaving her, afraid 
that even this treatment had been un¬ 
kind, he returned to her with the humi¬ 
lity of a man who thinks he has offended , 
a virtuous being, and kisses her bhnd ; 
at once to m-aaaare her, and to vindicate 
himself. This noble touch was ap¬ 
plauded to the very echo. The scene 
with his mother was managed with' equal 
talent; we, therefore, will undertake to 
promise him, that his fame shall last «• 
long as the heart of man shall beat in 
response to the appeal of nature. 

There is a coarseness ia bis voice, on 
some occasions, that is unfavourable to 
him, because be is forced to labour 
against it; and his exertions, thus 
forced, produce a sententiousness and 
formality, from which, at other times, 
he is altogether free. 

His success at Drury-lane, we are 
told, has been such as to induce the 
managers to double his salary,, besides 
having presented him with 100 L The 
attraction of Mr. Kean at .Drury-lane 
has set the Covent-garden managers on 
the alert. Mr. Young has been started 
against Mr. Kean in the chaVMtess of 
Richard* and Hamlet; and the public 
are likdiy to derive much pleasure from 
the spirit of competition that has been 
aroused. _-_ 

* At both theatres an improvement has been 
nmiir ia the Toot-scene; instead of the oM 

S id bad custom of introducing the aborts of 
enry, Lady Anne, and the children, to 
Richard, through the noisy traps, iMiow sub¬ 
stituted their appearance through a far more 
imposing medium; they are discovered in a 
kind of blue mist, which gives them a truly 
super natura l appearance. The managers are 
entitled to moeh praise for the gnuaeicct 
produced by this alteration. 



Vtaattelarapaii lfcptise. 

HOHEKBLMi 

41 A WAKE ! the dim watch-fires are 
A quench'd, and we go 

To win a proud grave from die conqaering 
foe! 

Bat *tf§ nottbe day-star which gleams thro’ 
the gloom, 

A glimmeriug hand beckons on In my doom t 

Boy, fill the rich bowl! let its nectar refine 

The last bitter drop of the life 1 resign! 

Think oft, while the death-volley rolls on the 
blast. 

The toils and the pangs of thy master are past! 

One cup to the land of oar fathers is doe. 

One drqoght to the hearts that arc tender and 
true 1 

To her who at twilight still Nngers unseen. 

And seeas the last print of thy feet on the 
green 1 

Pitt, boy, fill It high! —let thy heart's glow 
exhale • 

Thy tears, as the saa drinks the dew from oar 
vale z 

The gale of cold honour oor laurel may wave, 

Bdt only love's dew keeps it green on the 


The Black Hasaar has tnrn'd his steed 
Thrs? Plavea’s rain'd dale. 

Whew famish'd wolves and vultures feed, 

And cogrt die poison'd 
Where’er the battle-shout was heard. 

His steed that sable warrior spnrr'd : 

How while the moon looks pale. 

His fetlocks deep lo curdled blood 
He laves in Pleven's silent flood. 

Beside that war-steed’s bending neek 
A fairy-farm of beauty stands— 

Itseqjnsas if the river-queen 
Had shap'd an elf of courtly mein 
And dipp'd in balm her dewy hands. 

The coral of bis lips to deck. 

Or robb'd her fairest coronet 
Its pearls between those tips to sft, 

Or woven in her amber loom. 

Soft locks to mock the gold-burd's plume, 

And from a river lily’s bdl 

Lent whiteness 4» his brow to dwell} 

Then sent him So her bow’rs to lead 
Sir Comrade and bis gallant steed. 

44 Now, good Sir Conrade, heed me well t 
Tempt not the forest wolf to-night. 

Nor tread alone this ruin'd dell ! 

Yon flash is from the watch-fire’s light. 
Which guides the robber to bis cell!" 

44 Art thou my boy. a soldier's page, 

Aod shrinks thy heart from mutant spell, 
O leave to cold and coward Age 
The tales which cloister’d dotards tell I 
wy arm is firm, my sword isjnst. 

No other omen claims my trusti” 
u Yet befir me, noble Conrade, now! 

Beneath yon hollow mountain's brow 
A meagre sybil sits alone. 

And matters to the scowling skies ; 

She well might seem a form of stone, 

But that a strange and speechless moau * 
Borns from her yellow lips to rise: 

'Die 


Rre to the tents of gallant men 
Thy bounty led me from this glen, 

That meagre sybil’s warning tone 
Well to my infant ear was known. 

O trend not near yon hateful cell! 

Thou hear'st her waod’ring goblins yell!’* 

44 Cheer, cheer thy heart, my gentle hoy I 
'Tis but the shout of gypsy-joy j 
Yon watchtire diews the vagrant crew, 
Whose chiefs the wanton elk pursue ; 

From Saxon fields and cities chas'd. 

Rich Trines warn* i grape they tastes 
And oft the Vaivod”* t ur-clad dame. 
Soft-smiling thro’ her azure veil, 

Id whispers tells some cherish'd name, 

And fondly bears iheir mystic tale. 

Now round the bowl, with leariew glee. 

They sing of love and liberty.” 

Back starts his steed—tbe spar Is Vain_ 

Where is the page that bdldhis rein ? 

Beneath this cavern'd valley's shade. 

Have shiver’d roeks his feet betray'd ? 

These dizzy steeps and caverns grim 

Ask keener eye and firmer limb i_ 

O’er bush and crag the warrior springs,_ 

With shouts the hollow mountain rings. 

Who lurks within yon silent laip? 

Ho beauteous boy "is shelter'd tnibre! 

A meagre, wan, aod shapeless hog 
Smiles grimly thro' the clefted crag. 

Tbe prophetess of Elba's realm, 

Tbe far-fam’d Witch ef Hohearlm ! 

“ Listen and speak, thou hoary dam el 
If here, as Saxon tales relate, 

Thy gifted eye can look on fate. 

Thou know'st my birthright and my name : 
And thou may r st tell what veugrfal now’r 
Shall crn>h thee in this hated boor 
If charter’d plunderers annoy 
My gentle page, my orphan-boy P* 

Thrice, mutt’ring low, the hoary dame 
Cower'd scowling o'er her dusky flame, 
Thrice wav'd her staff with mystic clang. 

And thus in hollow discord sang. 

44 The Vaivod sat in the lonely dell. 

And saw the sabbath which none must teM : 
He knelt unseen by St Moaan’s cross. 

While the night 4ew bong on its wither'd 
mow. 

Tilt once in the hour of darkness there 
The witch of the mountain heard his pmy'r. 

44 Thou shalt build a dome on southern land. 
Where olives bloom bp the sea-gale fann’d : 4 
But none matt Ike light of thy hearth behold, 
Nor wandering guest thy gates unfold, 

Till thy bride pro v en pare ns tbe mountain*, 
stream, 

Tbe forest-dove, and tbe mild moon's beam!” 

The mow on the Vaivod’s porch grew green* 
The light of his hearth was never seen ; 

He heard no sound hot the water’s fall. 

No guest but the ghosts of bis moold'rmg hall* 
Yet his bride seem'd pare as the bud that 
blows 

In a ranbright deft amoag Alpine snows. 

The beam of her azure eye was meek. 

The dimple dwelt la her fading cheek, 

litized by vjOO^IC 
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Bat his frown was dark on her beauty's pride 
As the corsair’s prow on the sparkling tide % 
For thrice in the chapel's shadowy aisle 
The witch spoke low with so elf-queen's smile. 

“ Once thou may'st look on yon blasted thorn, 
Thrice and once on the star of morn ; 

Five times call on the sprites that dwell 
On the holy brink of St. Monan's well $ 

Then shall the mirror of ocean shew 
If die thou lores! is wise and true 1" 

The Vaivod sat oa St Monan's side. 

Thrice he look'd on the glassy tide— 

He saw his bride's fair tresses float 
O'er the bounding helm of a Asher's boat, 

And a voice said—“ Wives thou may'st find 
again. 

But one so true thou wilt seek in vain ! 

41 The fountain stays not in desert sand. 

The moon-beam glides finom the grasping hand; 
When tempests wither the leafless glade, 

The dove dies far to a secret shade— 

Thy wife is gone like the mountain-stream, 
The forest-dove, and the mild moon's beam!" 

Sir Comrade bow'd 1i is lofty head. 

And stern in stifled anguish said. 

Thou know'st me, sybil!—if thine eye 
Can Fate's remotest depths descry, 

Well hast thou learnt what pangs await 
Uncertain love and jealons hate l 
Such anguish as a madman’s thirst 
With dreams of distant nectar curst, 

While gazinjuu) the poison-tree, 

He loathes, loves his agony ! 

But 1 have legends too to tell 
Of mystic craft and wizard-spell.— 

When Norway's monarch koelt to gain 
The spell of love at Runa's fane, 

A wither'd sybil heard bis pray'r. 

And wove tiae gift with magic care. 

A web of silken hair she spun, 

Dipp'd in the dew from roses won. 

Shejgemm'd the work with sapphires blue, 
Andtinc'd it with the ruby's hue : 

Then hid a pearl within its fold : 

Next dos'd it with a ring of gold 
In consecrated fire refin'd, 

The mighty talisman to bind. 

Talisman of pow'r renowu'd 
Methought in Bertha's love 1 found: 

Hers was the web of sil ken hair. 

Her lips the honey-dew might spare; 

The sappife sparkled in her eye. 

Her blush excell'd the ruby’s dye— 

I grasp’d the prize—but could not find 
The spotless pearl within enshrin'd : 

She fled, and mock'd the ring's cootroul, 

Tho* Love's true flame was in my soul!” 

Strange lustre fills the sybil's eyes, 

Wbilethns her mystic tongue replies— 

44 'Tis said the opal once had pow’r 
To lengthen pleasure's brightest hour j 
The amethyst's ethereal blue 
Could sober truth and peace renew $ 

And in the glowing ruby dwelt 
A sting by gutty Sooen fett. 

Now all these potent spells are flown. 

Or dwell with eastern seers alone; 

But Coarade on this holy day 
Hay claim a gem of Sorer sway— 

A faithful heart!—its ample store 
Can more than eastern treasures ponr; 

Can summon Fancy's richest hues, 

And all the light of love diffuse. 

Receive the gift!—its price is known 
To pure and noble souls alone! 


It lends the lip a richer glow 
Than Persian rubies can bestow; 

It needs no amethyst to teach 
The magic melody of speech % 

Nor from the sparkling opal steals 
The varied rav which wit reveals: 

All these the faithful heart supplies. 

Love sees them all with Fancy's eyes t 
For thee these precious gifts combine. 

The faithful heart is only thine I 
My task is done—my tale is told— 

The Witch of Hobenelm behold!" 

Slow drops her mask—with syren laugh 
She rends her hood and breaks her staff $ 

The blue eyes of the rosy page 

Gleam thro’ the borrow'd locks of age !— 

4 ‘ Now, gallant Conrade ! take again 
The hand that held thy war-steed’s rein ! 

In deeds of death, in fields of blood, 

Thy Bertha by tby side has stood ; 

If doubted love has fires so pure. 

How will rewarded faith endure 1 
Believe her vow !—if faith can fail, 
Ifdonbtcan pleading love o'erwhehq, 
Think of tby Page in Plaven's vale. 

Think of the Witch of Hobeneh* 1? ^ . 

Fiona (W Monthly Mafcati**. 

DAY-LIGHT, WHEN THE STORM WAS 
O’ER. 

Bt Joun Mitki, 

•Author of tho Poems of Glasgow , the Siller 
Gim, fife. Ifo. 

LONG the beach the peasants stray'd 
At day-light, when the storm was o'er* 
And, lo ! by winds and waves convey'd, 

A corse extended on the shore. 

His face was comely ev'n in death— 

His lips had lost their coral hue, 

But smil'd as if with parting breath 
A ray divine had cheer'd nis view 1 
When ev'ry aid was vainly given, 

The villagers in tears exclaim : 

O ! for a miracle from Heaven, 

To animate thy lifeless frame ! 

Some friend, perhaps, whose boding fears 
Forbade thy feet at first to roam, 

Or pareot, in declining years. 

With anxious heart expects thee home! 
Whoe'er thou art, whate'er thy name. 

Or wheresoe'er thy kindrea be, 

Humanity asserts her claim 
To feel for them and mourn for thee. 

Around thy brew, with many a tear. 

Sad virgins shall the cypress twine ; 

Deck with sweet flow'rs, tby hnrable bier, 
Aod channt a requiem at tliy shrine. 

O ! If, amid this world of care, 

A mother dear, or sisters mourn. 

And, for a while, avert despair, 

With hopes, and sighs for thy return-— 

In vain, for thee, when tempests roar. 

They watch, far off, the whit'nmg sail 1 
Thy bark has reach'd that happy shore, 

Where winds aud waves can ne’er prevail. 
Some nymph, perhaps, the village pride, 
Unconscious of thy hapless doom, 

Still fondly hopes to be thy bride— 

Still wastes tor thee her vernal blobm. 

On some lone cliff fnethiuks she stands. 

And, gazing o'er the troubled sea. 

Imagines scenes in foreign lands. 

Where love and bliss encircle thee* 
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Yes, tbmi art blot in realms abort 1 
And, when she lifts her longing eyes, 
She’ll tee the spirit of her lore. 

With Angels, soaring in the skies! 


from the haonaa, 


THB CANADIAN INDIAN. 


Fnm a Year la Chanda, and ether Poems. By 
JtnA Cmtkbert Knight. 


{There are many pleasing stanzas in this poem; 
we select those which describe a band of 
Indians—more civilized however, than 
some at the. extremities of the province— 
partly because it affords a subject new to 
noetical powers; and partly because we 
desire to bring our readers acquainted with 
the sentiments of a lady on occasion of meet¬ 
ing them She has naturally paid the great¬ 
est attention to her own sex. ] 


H A RK t ’tis their shout—and 1o, in wild 
costume 

The roving Indians’ tawny forms appear! 
Waves thro’ their sable locks the gaudy plume 
Painted and arm’ll—perchance the' foe to 
dare. 


And see—along the dusty road they pass— 
Behind the warrior baud a female train ! 
Daughters of Europe 1 though uncouth their 


ThoaglTthey i 
plain. 

Yet look not,—rase not here with undeserved 

a- c 


hear the load, and tin the 


What though no zone in graceful folds confine 
The short dark vest that hides her bosom's 
swell. 

Yet may that form a gentle heart enshrine, 
Where spotless faith and mild affection dwell; 
Though born to toil beneath an ardent sky. 

No sweet vermillion blush her cheek adorn, 
Yet feeling lightens in the Squaw’s dark eye; 
Haply her bosom nobly knows to spurn 
Your pity, should it blend th’ ungen’roos 
glance of scorn. 

Awhile beneath an elm their steps they staid, 
Then two approaching claim’d a nearer view. 
Each in her hand her spell-wove wares dis¬ 
play’d* 

The box and basket dyed of various hue ; 


* Band-boxes and baskets, composed of 
bark or wood split very thin, dyed, and neat¬ 
ly, though slightly wove ; mocasins, or shoes 
formed of deerskins; and the ceinturc or sash, 
generally worn over the great coat in winter, 
are the principal manufactures of the Squaws. 

I have been told, that in many places of the 
United Slates, and even of the British provin¬ 
ces, Canada excepted, an Indian will lie in 
the open air, and suffer cold or hunger rather 
than ask admission into a house. This seems 
to argue that he has, at one period or another, 
been rudely repulsed. It is not so in Canada; 
at least, in the vicinity of Montreal, an Indian 
will enter a country boose, and state hit wants, 
not with the air of a mendic«at,hot in a manner 
which seems to proceed from the conscious* 
ness, that, were hit host ia the na m e circum¬ 
stances to make a like request to him, it would 
be answered bv every mark of kindness in hit 
power. Nor, from aught I observed, do they 
seem to be repulsed, at least by the French 


The ooe—her blanket thrown acrom her arm. 
Her hat’s dark band a blushing wild rota 

stay’d. 

Gay beam’d her glance with youth’s attractive 
charm. 

Gay on her lip the smile of candour play’d; 
Sedate the other’s mien beneath a beaver’s 
■1 


An olive blanket almost hid from view 
Her form, yet well beneath its fold* were 
seen. 

The scarlet legging edged with darker bine, 
The tinsel fringe and pliant mocasin. 

Back o’er her shoulders from her forehead 
bung 

What seem’d a basket, deck’d with gaudy 
taste; 

Gently her band the leathern bood unswung, 
And gently on the floor the harden placed. 
Shaded with flowing silk—with azure ribbon 
graced. 

Softly aside the crimson veil she lays. 
Removes the muslin, deck'd with tinsel toy, 
Still, still unconscious of^r stranger's gaze. 

He smiles through guiltiest dreams, her slum¬ 
bering boy ! 

Not on the cmdfc’s downy bed composed. 

Nor softly pillow'd on his mother’s orea«t! 

By thongs suspended .and with hoops inclosed. 
Prison’d his little limbs,—his moveless waist 
Close to th’ uunliant board with circling fillets 
braced I 

-- 

[The progress of the seasons is followed by 
this lady, with evident pleasure. Her de¬ 
scription of Winter, may remind those ac¬ 
quainted with Canada, or some particulars ; 
but many others are lost, probably from the 


Canadians. I do not believe they come, ex¬ 
cept when rrally in want of something, which 
happens but seldom. The Squaws generally 
offer to pay for whatever they ask; I never 
remarked an instance of a man’s doing so. 
The following citcnmstancc is true; perhaps 
the reader may find it interesting. 

An Indian who had been in the habit of 
calling occasionally at a country house, stoo¬ 
ped there on a hot summer day to rest a little, 
and get a draught of water. The house bad 
changed its inhabitants, and he was ordered to 
get out immediately. Hurt at this treatment, 
the more as contracting it with his former re¬ 
ception, his passion ro*e, hut it was vented 
only in cvpresMons of detestation and con¬ 
tempt, and he turned from the inhospitable 
door, which there is no reason to suppose he 
would again approach. I sighed at the reci¬ 
tal. I nave often traced the picture of the in¬ 
dignant Indian; and regret that a groundless 
fi-ar, or a groundless prejudice, (for I should 
be unwilling to impute it entirely to pride or 
illoaiure,) should have, dictated so harsh an 
answer to so simple a request. Whatever de¬ 
gree of ferocity, even of treachery, may be 
traced in the character of some of the Indian 
tribes, no late instance of either car, l believe, 
be produced in the conduct of those who re¬ 
side io Canada towards its inhabitants. The 
Canadian peasantry, without scruple, address 
them as brothers ; U is the title by wbieh they 
themselves often address Europeans, and there 
seems something stern and even illiberal in 
that disposition which taros disgusted from it 
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an of the writer, which induced her to 
keep mors within shelter from the keen sir. 
than a robust youth rising to manhood, and 
fond of manly sports would hare done. We 
insert a specimen.] 

WINTER IN CANADA. 

EVEN Winter brings its toils—The bias* to 


Yet ere we leave tMs rat ley dear. 
Those hills owreclad wi’ heather. 
Sen' roun’ the usquebaoeh sae clear 
We'll bae a born tbegither j 
Ad' listen lads to-whsU lgie, 

Ye'll pledge me rovnd^sincerely— 
To him that's cotoe to fret us free. 

Oar rightful ruler, Charlie. 

01 better lo'ed he canaa be. 

Yet whan wo sea him wearin, 


Enclose the fields, or form the bound tag Hues, Q ur mountain garb, sae gracefully. 
The forest, echoing to its souading sweep, It * g ay ^ endearin’. 

Beneath the me her stately race resigns. — ■ • - - 

Again, the snow-clad path the peasants trace. 

And urge thro'drifted heaps the panting steed. 

Till o'er the new-form'd rood with fleeting 
pace. 

In fearless haste th’ unloaded trains proceed. 

Erect the drivers stand, and vaaat their cour¬ 
sers' speed. 

With hearts elate the homeward path they 
trace, 

Heedless of piercing frosts and day's decline. 

Slow o'er the snows retiring twilight strays, 

And soon shall heav'n's blue urch with lustre 
shine; 

Yet dearer, sweeter than yon evening star, 

Gleams oe the rustic's view a twinkling ray, 

’TU his own cottage, gtimm’riag from afar. 

Through the shrunk shutter beams of welcome 

And tfiere’shall comfort wait; and rest his 
toils reppy. . . 

Ere long, a nobler Muse, on loftier wing, * 

May seek those shades, and every charm en- 


Though a' that now adorns his brow 
Be but n simple bonnet, 

Ere tang we’ll see, o’ kingdoms three. 

The royal crown upon it. 

But ev’n should Fortune turn her heel 
Upon the righteous cause, boys, 

We’ll shaw the wart we’re Ann an* leal, 

An’ never will prove fanse, boys: 

We’ll fecht while \\ o bae brestbio draw, 
For him we lo’e sae dearly. 

An’ ane an’a’ we’ll staa' or ra 
Along wl’ royal Charlie. 

E- u 


Vraatfct MoatUf Mapsii*. 

SONG to WY FRIEND. 

I GR E ATLY love the eaha retreat. 
Where, freed from noise and ruthless 
The Muse can tread with hallow'd feet. 
And pour her tender breathings there. 

I love to stroll the groves among, 

And listen to the feather'd throng; 

To pierce the gently winding dale, 

Where echo swells in ev’ry gale. 

I love to climb the mountain's brow, 
Impending o’er the deeps below ; 

To watch the streamlet as it flows. 

Where the nncultur d strawb'rry grows. 

And, at first glirapie of purple dawn, 

I love to seek the fragrant lawn; 

Or with the moon a vigil keep. 

Whose pale beams quiver oo the deep. 

But craggy heights, nor verdant fields. 
With all the rifts kind Nature yields. 
Scarce half their varied charms display, 
Uoblest by Friendship's cheering ray. 

For’tis participation gives 
Life to every jov that lives t 
Some artless triena inai wepr w out aa«cu, J . «WVlli«ir hreMt Jr 

^SSu^s^ taud ’ ^ 

r Come then, lov'd fiav'rite of my heart, 

This wreath of happiness impart; 

^ _- --- Let these del ights, which please awhile, 

t«m mmm, • Be cherbh’d by Affection's smile. 

WI,G > TTien sbady wood, nor fertile rrem, 

servos YD TO turt mbt tmr u ur A wtoh- Shall spread their blooming sweets uuseeu, 
lander AMIO SOME or Eta COMPANIONS, When at the airy minstrel s lay 
the right brpore THEtR hbparture We join to welcome op'ning day; 

WITH CHARLES HOWARD. 


fold. 

That spreads its beauties in the fleeting Spring, 
Or Summer's blush, or Autumn's lochs of gold; 
O'er the broad lakes in daring pinion sweep, 
Or with bold step the forest path etplore. 
Where to Niagara's resounding steep 
Rolls the proud streamed down with tkuad - 
ring roar, ... 

Flings his white dashing waves, and shakes tha 
trembling shore. 

Not such the minstrel's skill, nor such the lay. 
No classic grace adorns these simple strain*; 
’Twas but the passing pilgrim of a day. 

Who view'd with ling*ring glance yon verdant 
plains, 

Who haply foond, ev’n in that foreign clime. 
Some fleeting hours, that live in Mem'ry 9 
view, 

{< In colours mellow’d, not impair’d by time, 
Some artless friend that wept to bid adieu. 


w 


B a’ maun mauler sane the morn, 
„ , We a’ maun march right early, 
Owremisty mount, an’ mossy burn, 
Along wi’ rayul Charlie. 

You German coof that fills the throne. 
He elamb tHl't most unfairly, 
flap «€ we'll set, an' strive to get 
His birth-right back to Charlie. 


Or, wear)’, court grey ev’ninr’s breere. 
Whose spirit whispers through the trees, 
In softest accent seems to bear 
This aiessage to the list’oing ear:— 

Think not, that on terrestrial ground 
Pure, amaranthine bliss is fouud ; 
Transplanted is fair Eden'u prize; 
Together seek it ift the skies. 
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INSCRIPTION ON ROBERT BURNS. 


From the Nov Mootkky Magoalao. N 

<nlf9fxtf ptpnpifoi 1803, I shall gratify their taste by pro¬ 
lix ’«* thnt, ?ov t’ i*sr#v, kxi diicang it, first giving our author’s preli- 

Stob. minary observations, 

Adolesccns, tamen etsi propers*, tiot saxum “ A.s J profess royaelf a great admirer 

U« adM^piciu: d*i»d« qnod scripta’* of the writings of Burns, and should 
Irgns; ... think that I had no knowledge or taste 

K Vale. in P 0 *^ if [ were ? ot * 1 endeavoured 

Gell. lib. i. c. 24 . to stimulate the exertions of his country- 
mr. editor, men when I was at Dumfries, by writing 

D EPARTED genius meets at length two short pieces of poetry, and fixing 
with its reward, and the admirers of them as well as I was able on the turf 
the immortal Burns hear with feelings of of his grave. I cut some small hooked 
singular satisfaction that a splendid mo- sticks from the ash-trees that sprung up 
nument is now erecting to his memory among the tombs, and by means of these 
at Dumfries in Scotland, where he resid- \ pegged the papers down upon the grass, 
ed during the greater part of his life, and The epitaph I carried with me. to the 
where his remains were buried. . The place, and the other I wrote with a pen- 
promoters of this benevolent plan are cil on the spot, making use of one of 
entitled to the public gratitude, and by the monuments for a table. The epi- 
this act of generosity they derive some., taph was as follows : — 
reflected glory to themselves from the 


lustre of his genius— 

Non hnec orua too, Euripides, sed to magis 
bujus, 

Namqae tua banc urn am gloria condecorat 


INSCRIPTION 
to the 
Memory 
of 

ROBERT BURNS. 

The inscription that commemorates the Usnret „, ttK)a?hu in eimplr lan e dresf> 
burial-spot of this very beaut.tul poet is „ Ti , id wi , b „ to ^ Ay breart> 
written m Latin, and has already ap- Tf Nalure , painted with a master's hand 
peared m more than one publication. And poet's skill, thy passions can command, 
As some of your readers, Mr. Editor, Here, reader, pause, — and Fancy’s bard od- 
may perhaps be unacquainted with an mire $ 

epitaph which was written for the same For here he rests who well could strike the 
purpose by a very amiable and nccom- lyre ; 

plished man, in his tour to the Western If Pity touch thee, drop one friendly tear ; 
Highlands of Scotland in the summer of V blameless, censure him ; for Burxi lies 
2H Eng. Mag. V#l. I- *«*■” 
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Mausoleum of Bums , the Poet 


How superior is the language of these 
1 .nes to the trite expressions generally 
used in subjects of this kind ! The above 
eruaph recommends itself to the taste 
o; every reader by its ch&9te simplicity ; 
and I need not add that it is in every 


point worthy of its subject—nay, worthy 
to be inscribed on the monument which 
is now erecting to the memory of Burns. 
That its elegant author may give addi¬ 
tional proof of his poetical talent is the 
fervent wish of N. N. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF BURNS, 

at Dumfries, m Scotland, (with a plate.) 

Fran th* Monthly Maptine. 

T HE elegant and classical tribute not only from various parts of the Unit- 
to the memory of departed genius, ed Empire, but from the East and West 
which is represented in the plate, is now Indies and America, the committee ad- 
erecting at Dumfries, in Scotland, where vertised for plans and drawings of a 
Burns resided during the greater part of suitable architectural monument. Many 
his life, and where his remains were eminent architects accordingly became 
buried. competitors for the honour, and, after a 

The funds for defraying the expence due examination of the merits of the 
of this splendid monument are raising various drawings, the palm was awarded 
among the friends and admirers of the to the plans which, on opening the 
bard, by a subscription, which originated 'sealed envelope transmitted therewith, 
w ith a few public-spirited inhabitants of appeared to be executed by Mr. Hunt. 
Dumfries scarcely two years ago, and A grand masonic and military proces- 
their exertions have been attended with sion ushered iu the ceremony of laying 
the most gratifying success. The arch- the foundation stone; and the attention 
itectural part of the mausoleum was de- of the numerous spectators was called to 
signed by Mr. THOMA»--I£aEDERicK the solemnity in an elegant and pathetic 
Hunt, of London. eulogium on the merits of the deceased 

The first meeting of the subscribers bard, by the provincial grand-master of 
was held at Dumfries on the fith of Ja- this part of Scotland, William Miller, 
nuary, 1814, and after stating their opi- esq. of Dalsminton. The foundation 
nion “ that it has long been a subject of stone was then laid with due masonic 
regret, and indeed a reflection against formalities, and the following elegant 
their country, that no public tribute of* inscription was deposited, along with 
respect has yet been paid to the memory the usual memorials of the age in which 
of the man who employed his unrivalled we live :— 
power, in giving grace and dignity to AHmmm „ OBOre m 

the Lowland language of Scotland, and Roberti Burns, 

in illustrating the simplicity of the man- Poctarum Caledonia sui ®vi longr pnncipis 
nets and character of the Scottish peas- Caj« «r»ia. eximui, patno senate 


ners and character of the Scottish peas¬ 
antry,” the meeting resolved, u that a 
mausoleum ought to be reared over the 
grave of Burnsand a subscription 
was opened to defray the expenoes. A 
committee selected from among the 
nobility, gentry, clergy, and principal 
inhabitants of the town and county of 
Dumfries, was appointed to superintend 
the erection of the monument, and to 
receive and solicit subscriptions. 

Encouraged by the liberal and hand¬ 
some manner in which the admirers of 
Burns came forward with contributions, 


Cojus carmioa eximia, patrio sermooe 
scripte, 

Animi magis ardentis, ingeniique vi, 
Qoan arte vel cultu conspicna, 
Facetiis, joennditate, lepore affluent!a. 
Omnibus literaram caltoribns satis nota \ 
Cives sni, necnon plerique omnes 
Musaram amantissirai, memoriamqoe vtn 
Arte poetica tam praeclari, foventes 

HOC MAUSOLEUM, 

Soper reliquias poet® mortales, 
extrueodum cn rave re. 

Primam bujus sdificii lapidem 
Gulielmup Miller, Armiger, 
Reipnblice architectonic® apud Scotos, 
lo regioae australi, Curio Maximus 

provincial is, 

Georgio Tertio regnante, 
Georgio, Walbarom Principe. 
Snmmain imperii pro patre tenenic, 
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Josepho Gass, armigero, DumfrisHe 
Prrofecto, 

Thoma F. Hunt, Loudinensi, Architect, 
Posolt, 

Nonis J unite, Anno Lacls vndcccxv. 
Salutis Hunm mdcccxv. 

TRARSLATIOR. 

In perpetual houonr of 
Robert Burrs, 

decidedly the first Scottish poet of bis age, 
whose exquisite verses, in the dialect 
of his coantiry, 

distinguished for the strength and fire of 
native genius, 

more than for the acquired ‘accomplishments 
of polish and erudition, 
are admired by alt men of letters 
for their humour, pleasantry, elegance 
and variety; 

his townsmen and others, who love polite 
literature, 

and cherish the memory of so eminent 
a genius, 

caused this mausoleum to be erected 
over the mortal remains of 

THE BARD. 

Of this edifice, 

planned by Thomas F. Hunt, esq. of 
Condon, architect, 
the first stone was laid by 
William Miller, esq. 

Provincial Grand M&tcr of the Southern 
District 

of Free Masons in Scotland, 
in the reign of King George III. 

During the regency of George Prince 

of Wales, , 

Joseph Ga«% esq. being Provost of 
Dumfries, 
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On the 5th day of Jane, 

In the year of light, 5815. 

Of our Lord, 1815. 

The mausoleum is now nearly com¬ 
pleted, and already attracts the admira¬ 
tion of all who view it; for symmetry 
and chasteness of design it ha9 scarcely 
its equal iti the sepulchral monuments of 
any age or country, while the situation 
in which it is placed is excellently calcu¬ 
lated to arrest the attention of the pass¬ 
ing traveller. 

It is intended to adorn the interior 
with a piece of sculpture, in alto-re¬ 
lievo, from the chisel of Tumerelli; and 
the subject which the artist has chosen 
may be considered as the apotheosis 
which the bard selected for himself. 
In the dedication of the first edition of 
his poems to the members of the 
Caledonian Hunt, Bums observes, “ the 
poetic genius of my country found me 
as the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha, 
at the plough, and threw her inspiring 
mantle over me.” The alto-relievo of 
the sculptor will embody this elegant 
thought on marble, and the effect of the 
whole cannot fail to be heightened by 
the sublimity and grandeur of an idea 
so highly poetical. 


Smedlei/s u Prescience .’ 


PRESCIENCE ; OR, THE SECRETS OF DIYINATION. 

A Poem. By Edward Smedlet, juoior. 


From the Me 

A FTER the mass of nonsense which, 
in the discharge of our literary duty, 
we are so constantly compelled to peruse, 
it is indeed a relief and a refreshment to 
witness the gradual improvement and the 
corrected labours of a genuine English 
writer. To no department of criticism 
doe9 this remark more forcibly apply 
than to that which is occupied in the 
examination of modem poetry. 

Mr. Smedley’s object seems to have 
been to tread in the steps of those suc¬ 
cessful writers who have chosen some 
passioo or power of the human mind as 
the favourite ground-work of their com¬ 
positions; and who have built on this 
foundation an edifice of moral reflection, 
historical illustration, and. fanciful em¬ 
bellishment, calculated to instruct and to 
please the thoughtful and the classical 


nthly Review. 

reader. Such are the several “Plea¬ 
sures” of “ Imagination,” of “ Hope,” 
and of “ Memory,” which have been 
deservedly admired and esteemed in 
their day; and which bid fair to possess 
a permanent reputation in the annals of 
our poetry. 

In the first part, the author describes 
the famous scene that is said to have 
taken place before the battle of Phil¬ 
ippi : 

* Thus when their steel the band of brothers 
drew 

And Freedom bathed it in her holiest dew; 
When at the base, where imag’d Pom pry 
stood. 

His thirsty spirit drank ambition s blood * 
Heaven on the deed it lov’d forebore to smile. 
And mourn’d its cause could triumph but 
awhile. 
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Then, as they tell, the sorrowing lord of day 
Veiled his bright corona), and quench'd his ray; 
Glanced towards Philippi with diminish'd light. 
And shrank as conscious of the coming fight 

\ 

‘ The fight was near—already oo the plain, 
Thousands had slept, who ne'er shall sleep 
again, 

Unless that dreamless nothing sleep we call 
Whose conch is spread forerer and for all. 
Twas that strange season when the waning 
night 

Unfolds her dusky wing to fly from light; 

When ’tis not morning, yet one single ray. 
Flung from the east, would almost make it day. 
Well may the waking fear that donbtfal hour. 
When spirits sail abroad, aad fiends hare 
power; 

And o'er the slumber's fancy-wilder’d view, 
Flits many adream, whose warning may be true. 
By the dim taper io his tented dome, 

Then sate the last best son of falling Rome; 
The patriot dagger at his right hand lay. 
Whose point had rent great Caesar's soul away ; 
And in each pause of thought he trac'd the page 
Rich with the honey of Athena's sage. 

Can those be footsteps which his ear assail ? 

*Tis but the burden of the twilight gale ! 

Is that a shadow which deceives his eye ? 

He glances round—there's nought but vacancy! 
A moment yet he looks—it stands there now, 
Shap'd as before,and horror on its brow! 
Fierce from each dim and shadowy feature 
broke 

The chilling smile which sated vengeance 
spoke: 

It rais’d the purple which was folded round. 
And bared and counted many agaping wound; 
Stretch'd it's lank finger where the falchiou 

■*y. 

Pointed the battle-plain, and sternly strode 
away! 

* Calm sate the hero; dnee before his eye 
Glar’d on that nameless vision passing by; 
Dwelt on fli* unearthly warning which it gavc ? 
And saw, and listen’d as became the brave. 
Vain all the portents which beset his way. 
The dream by night, the sun obscur’d by day t 
One only star could fix his longing view, 

Th’ unerring beam which patriot valour threw!' 

The following attempt to pourtray a 
character of which so many have con¬ 
fessed, 

•* —— tufuo menstrare, et untio tant 'um ,” 

is far from unsuccessful: 

* Oh! for that holy hope, that keen desire, 
Which fast the slumbering spark of minstrel 

fire; 


Breathes to bis soul the rich perfume of fame. 
And wafts the fragrance of a deathless name! 
Oh! for that moment, when no more repress’d 
The master-spirit rages in Ms b reast : 

When from their so u rc e the bright creations 
rise, 

And thought outruns each image it supplies. 
When on the tablet of enraptured blind, 

Eaeh form is shadow'd out, but not defin’d $ 
And as the wildly blended colours flow. 

O'er their first tints the lights of fancy glow. 
'Tis then the mighty workman can combine 
These jarring seeds in unconfto'd design; 

His rapid eye the seeming waste surveys. 

And marks tkeplan which regulates the maze; 
Awakes a world, where heaven and earth were 
blent. 

And bars the waters from the firmament. 

Ere yet its race his chariot has begun, 

The course is pass'd, the goal of glory won: 
Ere yet the quarry its rude mass bestows, 

A God beneath the breathing marble glows i 
Swift to bis lips unbidden numbers throng, 

And inspiration rushes on his soog $ 

Then coming ages pass before bis eyes, 

And dreams of long futurity arise; 

Tongues yet unborn his living strain rehearse, 
And climes untbought of echo with his verse; 
He sees the laurel which entwines his bust. 

He marks the pomp which consecrates his dnst; 
Shakes off the dimness which obscures him now, 
And feels the future glory hind his brow.* 

We reserve our remaining room for 
two beautiful extracts (so indeed they 
mny be called) on the dangerous though 
delightful common-places of long im¬ 
aginary but at last realized love, and on 
the death-bed of friendship. 

4 Nor these alone, but gentler hopes beloog 
To the soft Fancy-nurtur'd child of song: 
And, mid the laurel's everlasting bower, 
Love's wanton fingers twine a lighter flower. 
Ah! who has ever glow’d with minstrel flame, 
Whom Love neglected for himself to claim 1 
Ah! where the lover who has never paid 
His secret homage in the Mine’s shade ! 

c There Fancy paints to bis enamour'd gaze, 
Visions of happiness in coming day9 ; 
Portrays some image of the yet unknown. 

And shews the spirit destin’d for his own ; 
Half veils and half reveals her to his sight. 
And pours o’eraB a dimly shadow'd light, 
Till, in his own creation rapt, the boy 
Clasps with fond arms his unsubstantial joy; 
Hangs o'er the imagin’d form himself has made, 
And give unreal substance to a shade. 
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His air-built fabric chatter’d to the ground { 
The fairy landscape ravish'd from hie eyes! 
The star of promise set beneath its skies! 

Ah I what the pause of being can supply, 
What fill his craving bosom's vacancy ! 
Where may the pilgrim his lone steps delay, 
To daks the fever of hb thirsty way 1 
Springs but a single fountain in the waste, 
And is that one forbidden to hb taste! 
Farewell the hopes which from ambition flow, 
Farewell the promise life and youth bestow: 
Joy idly breathes her easy-hearted strata, 
And reeling pleasure beckons him in vain : 
The proffer'd goblet to his lip is dry, 

And beauty palls upon his wearied eye $ 

Vain all the loveliness whiclTothers wear, 

Till the one statue of hb hope is there! 
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The 1iaes on Hie Lois of d Friend, 
must close our citations. 

**TU tbb which whispers solace them Ah 
bier 

Where moulders all the heart hath cherished 

beret 

’Tb tbb which gilds the twilight** the tomb, 
Thou art not lost for ever la its gloom. 

For ever lost, my brother!—Oh I not all 
Shall slumber on; but at the mighty call 
Of the dread harbinger of endless fate 
The captive soul shall burst its prison-gate. 
Such is the glorious certainty which cheers 
The sad survivor's manly-flowing tears; 

And pours the sweetness of immortal breath 
Through the dark valley of the shade of death. 


449“j Smedletfst* Prttcienc e ” 

4 Pass'd is the spell, the talisman unbound, 


4 Yet o'er his search some band unseen 
n presides; 

Weans from the false ones, to the real guides ; 
From his dim eye frith favoring power dispels 
The mist which all diviner vision quells; 
Shadows the past, the forward pathway shows. 
And gifts of planetary might bestows; 

The glass whose sorface bnt for one is clear, 
The ring which presses when the lov'd is near. 

4 Soon as her first light whisper steals around. 
His ready ear acknowledges the sound ; 
Deems it sweet music other days have known. 
And catches ere it falls the coming tone ; 

So lost, yet so familiar and so dear. 

He thinks 'twas always present to his ear. 
Haply 'twas warbled ere condemn'd to earth, 
Hb spirit gloried io its purer birth; 

And echoes now its unforgotten strain, 

To lure him upwards to his heaven again. 

He views an image where the features seem 
Like the vague memory of a shatter'd dream; 
Or at the visage of a friend, whom time 
Has render'd strange, with grief, or toil, or 
cliaie; ' 

So like* we almost greet him by hb name. 

Yet so unlike, we doubt it is the same; 

And wipe away Ike film, and with sarprise 
Scarce dare to trust the gladness of our eyes. 

It b the siogle star, whose ceaseless ray 
Has never dimm'd its blaze in ocean spray; 
The pilot-beam, which steady light supplies, 
The cynosure of never clouded skies. 

It is the holy dream by fancy bred; 

The hope on which his solitude has fed $ 

The kindred nature whom his bosom claim'd ; 
The one for whom he felt his being framed.’ 


4 Where is the spirit now! th’ immortal flame 
Which glow'd beneath yon cold and lifeless 
frame! 

Where now that lofty and aspiring mind. 

Lord of itself, and friend of all its kind! 

It sigh'd not from the bosom; for I knelt 
Close to the heart, and its last pubes felt. 

It flash'd not from the eye; I watch'd its beam 
Fix’d on mine own, and drank its parting 
stream. 

Yet is that bosom hush'd $ and faded now 
The doubtful lostre which Illum'd that brow; 
Mute are the lips which seem'd on life to dwell, 
As if not yet content with doing well; 

Which linger’d on their utterance but to pour 
To friendship's eat one gentle accent more. 
Rent too are now those heartstrings which alone 
Throbb'd for our suffering, miodless of their 
own : 

Told not approaching death lest we should 
weep. 

And, when they ceas'd to beat, but seem'd to 
sleep. 

4 Thought can hut little trace the fearful way 
The soul must traverse when it quits its clay: 
The unfathomable depths of boundless space. 
The viewless worlds which gird its resting 
place. 

Is it then sleep ?—yes! long unbroken sleep j 
Chill is the couch thy slumbering limbs must 
keep! 

Curtain'd in night—the worm their bosom- 
mate ! 

Their drqam—oh! who that dreaming can 
relate ! 
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And when they wake—when at their prfcon- 
doon 

yts mll-aroiisiiig blast the trumpet pours; 
Whea the dread herald nahes oa the wind, 
iart im—aifnrth the sons af bnmao kind; 

I see thee then, my brother !—to thine ear 
Sweet Sows the warning which the guilty fear; 
The matin lay which heavenly minstrels sing, 
“ Joy to the blessed 1 Glory to their King 1” 
Fresh, as from light repose, I see thee rise, 
Sternal hope bright gladdening round thine 
eyes; 
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And holy meekness, and the sainted smile 
Which rapture wreathes on lips m.tijown to 
guile. 

Thou goest before mo—some few sieps before— 
Ah ! if we join, we cannot sever more ! 

I see thee beckon—lead me onward now. 

If at the sapphire throne I dare to bow; 

Till snatch’d for one brief moment from my 
sight, 

I lose thee in an endless blaze of light 


Churches of Paris. 


A TRIP TO PARIS.V, PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


From tb« N«* Moatblj Magttin*. 


T HE churches in Paris have been 
much reduced in number by the 
Revolution, particularly those which 
belonged to monasteries. Many of these 
have been turned into hospitals, muse- 
if ms, and places for other public pur¬ 
poses. With the exception of a few, 
the churches here have no lofty steeples, 
which makes the bird’s eye view of Paris 
strikingly different from that of the city 
of London, with its numerous steeples. 
The metropolitan church of Notre Dame 
has only two low towers in the shape of 
truncated cones, and the Pantheon and 
the cupola of the hospital of the Involutes 
form the only lofty objects in the view 
of the buildings df Paris. 

Notre Dame has nothing remarkable 
in it for a traveller who has seen the 
cathedrals of England. The description 
says that it was *50 years in building, 
and during the reign of *8 kings, which 
are very insufficient data; it had formerly 
immensely large bells; one of the three 
doors in front, I was told, nobody had 
ever been able to open ; Buonaparte, I 
imagine, would have cut this Gordian 
knot, if he had suspected that any thing 
might be got by it. 

St. Sulpice is a beautiful structure of 
Italian architecture, forming two stories 
of colonnades, without a pediment in 
the front, which has a tower on each 


* Concluded from p. 598. 


side; but these are not of the same 
style of architecture. The meridian of 
Paris is laid down with a brass rod on 
the floor of this church, and a contriv¬ 
ance was pointed out to me on the ceil* 
ing of the church, to make the rays of 
the sun fall on this meridian at noon. 
Buonaparte had several houses pulled 
down in front of this church, and a foun¬ 
tain placed in the open space, where its 
fine architecture may now be viewed to 
advantage. 

La Magdalene is a beautiful rotunda 
with a cupola, in the rue, or faubourg $ 
St. HonorS. 

St. Roche, in rue St. Honore,'\s a large 
parish church, with some good statues of 
saints, and altar pieces. 

SL Eustache, rue Montmartre; SL 
Jean VAuxerois , near the Louvre; SL 
Merry , rue SL Martin, which has a gilt 
ark suspended instead of an altar piece; 
St. Gervais, near the town hall; besides 
others; have all some good statues, 
paintings, or stained glass in them. There 
are also two, if not more, Protestant 
churches. Those in the rue St. Honori 
and rue St. Antoine are large buildings, 
and seem to have been Catholic parochial 
churches. These were shut, it being a 
week-day. The Catholic churches are 
open every day, and almost all day long. 
In these you see at any time of the day 
a few distressed men and women ejacu¬ 
lating their sorrows before a crucifix or a 
picture or statue of a favourite saint, or 
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some maiden kneeling before a pretty 
image or statue of the Virgin Mary, or 
of St. Genevieve with a lamb, whispering 
a short prayer, then rising, Snaking the 
sign of the cross with her thumb on her 
forehead, on her lips, and upon her breast, 
whilst she is dropping a courtesy to the 
image, repeating the same ceremony on 
going out at the door, and besprinkling 
heraelf with holy water, found in maible 
basons at the entrance of every church. 
This is water, over which the priests in a 
solemn manner have pronounced their 
prayer, that every one, who shall use it 
devoutly, may be purified from all sinful 
propensities; a ceremony which one 
might suppose to be a substitute for the 
lustrations of the Pagans. Indeed, the 
numerous ceremonies of the church of 
Rome might lead one to imagine that 
the early directors of the Christian 
churches endeavoured gradually to bring 
over the Pagans into their community, 
by finding them substitutes for the many 
rites of their religion, which were inter¬ 
woven with all their daily domestic con¬ 
cerns in every place. The incorporeal, 
omnipresent, omniscient, divine spirit 
worshipped by the enlightened few, the 
Mens qua agitat molem et magno se cor- 
•port miscet, it was thought necessary to 
represent to the gross minds of the multi¬ 
tude as Jupiter in thunder, Ceres in the 
fields, Pan in the woods. Flora in the 
gardens, and as the Lares, or household 
gods, by their fire-sides. Moses himself 
from whom we receive the sublimest idea 
of the spirituality and unity of God, ap¬ 
pears as if be had been sensible of the 
necessity of pointing out to the gross 
minds of the Israelites a locality and 
place for their God, via. between the 
wings of the cherubim, which he had 
been ordered to place on the top of the 
Ark. 

Persons acquainted with the calender 
of the Pagan Romans, would suppose 
them to have been the most religious 
people that ever existed, there being 
hardly a day in the year which has not 
some religious ceremony prescribed for 
it. Their greatest philosopher and 
statesman, Cicero, begins his instructions 
to his son with: In prhnis venerare 
DivosJ Both the nations who have 
made the most conspicuous figure on 


the theatre of the world, the Greeks and 
the Romans, bore a serious respect for 
their religious institutions in their best 
eras, and declined when their minds 
relaxed into irreligious levity; a bad 
prognostic for every modern nation, at¬ 
tempting to emulate these nations ia 
glory, and beginning even with that re¬ 
laxation with which those nations ended 
their career. 

The Revolution has left these churches 
very poor ; though I observed organs in 
several of them, I do not recollect having 
heard one of them played on, perhaps 
because the congregations could not 
afford to pay an organist. 

The Pantheon , formerly the church of 
St. Genevieve, near the old church, 
bearing still that name, stands on, I be¬ 
lieve, the highest ground within Paris, 
and furnishes one of the finest objects in 
the view of that city by its lofty and ele¬ 
gant cupola. It is surrounded by a gal¬ 
lery, like that of St. Paul’s in London, 
but it is on that account thought by 
many people to be not so elegant as the 
cupola of the Invalides. Indeed, this 
gallery has proved too heavy for the 
arches and pillars within die church by 
which the cupola 19 supported, bo that ' 
the pillars required to be strengthened 
by brick-work, which has taken away 
much of their former light appearance. 
The elegant front of this temple is built 
in imitation of the Pantheon at Rome, 
and consists of twenty-four columns, 
each about fifty-three feet high, sup¬ 
porting a pediment, along the bottom of 
which are inscribed in large characters 
these words: 

AUX GRANDS HOMMB8, LA PATRIB RB- 
CONNAISSANTB. 

In the centre of this pediment is sculp¬ 
tured a figure of France leaning on a 
shield, with the words, Republique Fran - 
coise engraven on -it, and u figure of 
Liberty presenting her a label inscribed 
with, Droits de tkomme, and the words 
Liberty, Biquality, Fraternity, or Death, 
are hul half effaced. The whole height 
of uh$ building is two hundred and. 
eighty feet. A wide stone staircase leads 
down to the vaults, where the remains of 
some of the great men are deposited. 
Here you are shown the sarcophagus 
containing the body of Voltaire; His 
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in of the writer, which induced her to 
keep aore within shelter from the keen air. 
than a robust youth rising to manhood, ana 
bad of manly sports would bare done. We 
insert a specimen.] 

WINTER IN CANADA. 


Yet ere we leave tWs valley dear, 
Those hills owreclad wi’ heather. 
Sen* roan* the usquebaugh sae clear 
We’ll bae a horn theather % 

An’ listen lads to-what 1 cie, 

Ye’ll pledge me roand^sincerely—- 
To bin that’s cotne to wt us free. 

Our rightful ruler, Charlie. 


O! better lo’ed he canaa be. 
Yet whan wa see htaa wearin. 


EVEN Winter brings its toils—The Mane In 
heap, 

Enclose the fields, or form the hounding lines, Our^notmtai^rariT sae vra^efull V 
Tb. faM, echoing t. its nre*. 1 t-rrr^m&dfafi^ 5 

Beneath the axe her stately race resigns. — 118 “ “ ^irtnatann. . 

Again, the snow-dad path the p e a san ts trace. 

And urge thro* drifted neaps the panting steed. 

Till o’er the new-form’d mad with leering 


pace, 

Vo fearless haste th* unloaded trains pr o ce ed , 
Erect the drivers stand, and vaunt their cour¬ 
sers’ speed. 

With hearts elate the homeward path they 
trace. 

Heedless of piercing frosts and day’s decline. 
Slow o’er the snows retiring twilight strays. 
And soon shall heav'n’c bine arch with lustra 
shine ; 

Yet dearer, sweeter than yon evening star. 
Gleams on the rustic’s view a twinkling ray, 
’TU bis own cottage, glimui’riag from afar. 
Through the shrank shutter beams of welcome 

And tfiere’shall comfort wait; nod rest his 
toils repy. . . 

Ere. long, a nobler Muse, oa loftier wing, ' 
May seek those shades, and every charm un¬ 
fold, 


Though a’ that now adorns his brow 
Be bat a simple bonnet. 

Ere long we’ll see, o* kingdoms three. 
The royal crown open it 


But ev’n should Fortune turn her heel 
Upon the righteous cause, hoy?. 

We’ll shaw the war! we’re firm an’ leal. 
An* never will prove fause, boys: 

We’ll fecht while v, c bae breathio draw, 
For him we lo’e sae dearly. 

An’ aneaa’a’ we’llstaa’or fin’ 

Alang wi* royal Charlie. 


Vnu Ik MNtUf Maculae. 

8 ON 6 vo mv FRIEND. 
y GREATLY love the calm retreat. 


_ Where, freed from noise and ruthless care. 

The Muse can tread with hallow’d feet. 

And pour her tender breathings there. 

I love to stroll the groves among, 

That spreads its beauties In the fleeting Spring, And listen to the feather’d throng; 

Or Summer’s blush, or Autumn’s locks of gold; To pierce the gently winding dale, 

O’er the broad lakes in daring pinion sweep, Wh*** in #%’rv 

Or with bold step the forest path explore. 


Where to Niagara’s resounding steep 
Rolls the proud stream,mad down with tkuad’- 
ring roar, 

Flings his white dashing waves, and shakes tha 
trembling shore. 

Not such the tniostrers skill, nor such the lay, 
No classic grace adorns these simple strain*; 
’Twas but the passing pilgrim of a day. 

Who view’d with ling*ring glance yon verdant 
plains, 

Who haply found, ev’n in flat foreign dime. 
Some fleering hours, that live in Mem’ry's 
view, 

rt In colours mellow’d, not impair’d by lime, ,, 
Some artless friend that wept to bid adieu. 
Who, with unpractised hand, the changeful 
picture drew. 


Where echo swells in ev’ry gale. 

I love to climb the mountain’s brow, 
Impending o’er the deeps below ; 

To watch the streamlet as it flows, 
Where the uncultur’d strawb’rry grows. 

And, at first gUmple of purple dawn, 

I love to seek the fragrant lawn; 

Or with the moon a vigil keep. 

Whose pale beams quiver on the deep. 

But craggy heights, nor verdant fields, 
With all the gifts kind Nature yields. 
Scarce half their varied charms display, 
U oldest by Friendship’s cheering ray. 

For’tis participation gives 
Life to every joy that lives; 

And in the swelling breast of grief 
Pours the mild balsam of relief. 

Come then, lov’d fov’rite of my heart, 
This wreath of happiness impart; 

Let these delights, which please awhile, 
Be cherish’d by Affection's smile. 

Then shady wood, nor fertile green. 


mm th« Moat*!? 

SONG, 

supposed TO HAVE debt stran bt A high- Shall spread their blooming sweets uusceu, 
LAND Eft, amid sow* of Hts compawions, When at the airy minstrel’s lay 
Tits hwht before TttmR dbparturb We joio to welcome op’niog day; 

WITH CHARLES EDWARD. 


W E a’ maun muster suae the morn, 
We m’ maun march right early, 
Owre misty mount, an’ mossy burn, 
Alang wi’vayal Charlie. 

You German coof that fills the throne, 
He dumb rill’t most unfairly, 
flue off we’ll set, an’ strive to get 
His birth-right back to Charlie. 


Or, weary, court grey ei’ninr’s breeee. 
Whose spirit whispers throng the trees, 
In softest accent seems to bear 
This message to the list*oing ear:— 

Think not, that on terrestrial ground 
Pure, amaranthine bliss is fouud ; 
Transplanted is fair Eden’* prize; 
Together seek it in the skies. 
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INSCRIPTION ON ROBERT BURNS. 


rram the Nov llcMtklf MafKlOT. 

ovUoju** 1803,1 shall gratify their taste by pro- 

nfitf tKiin If, 99 S T Wr#v, *w dtidog it, first giving our author’s preli- 

Sto». minary observations. 

Adolescent, tamen etsi pro paras, lee saxum “ As I profess myself a great admirer 

Uti ad^Lpiciu: deiade qaod scrqRB’rt of the writiogs of Burns, and should 
legas; think that I had no knowledge or taste 

KVJ^^ re nSne e ^ Vale. W if I were not, I endearoured 
Gsll. lib. i. c. 24. to stimulate the exertions of his country- 
me. editor, men when I was at Dumfries, by writing 

D EPARTED genius meets at length two short pieces of poetry, and fixing 
with its reward, and the admirers of them as well as I was able on the turf 
the immortal Burns hear with feelings of of bis grave. 1 cut some small hooked 
singular satisfaction that a splendid mo- sticks from the ash-trees that sprung up 
nument is now erecting to his memory among the tombs, and by means of these 
at Dumfries in Scotland, where he resid- \ pegged the papers down upon the grass, 
ed during the greater part of his life, and The epitaph I carried with me, to the 
where his remains were buried.. The place, and the other I wrote with a pen- 
promoters of this benevolent plan are cil on the spot, making U9e of one of 
entitled to the public gratitude, and by the monuments for a table. The epi* 
this act of generosity they derive soma, laph was as follows : — 
reflected glory to themselves from the INSCRIPTION 

lustre of his genius— to the 

Non hxec nrna tna, Euripides, sed tu magis Memory 

bnjus, 0 f 

Xamqoe tua banc arnam gloria condecomt ROBERT BURNS. 

The inscription that commemorates the , r , w( . ctn( thoo^ht. in .imple langa^e drcst, 
banal-spot of this very beautjlul poet is If yiyid b „ to mow brcalt> 
written in Latin, and has already ap- jfjtaty^painUnl with a master’s hand 
peared in more than one publication. And poet’s skill, thy passions can command, 
As some of your readers, M r. Editor, Here, reader, pause, — and Fancy’s bard ad- 
may perhaps be unacquainted with an mire ? 

epitaph which was written for the same For here he rests who well could strike the 
purpose by a very amiable and accom- lyre ; 

pii.shed man, in his tour to the Western If Pity touch thee, drop one friendly tear; 
Highlands of Scotland in the summer of If blameless, censure him ; for Burns lies 
2H- Eng. Mag. \9 U *ere.” 
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How superior is the language of these point worthy of its subject—nay, worthy 
lines to the trite expressions generally to be inscribed on the monument which 
m ed in subjects of this kind 1 The above is now erecting to the memory of Burns. 
e;*-uaph recommends itself to the taste That its elegant author may give addi- 
ol every reader by its chaste simplicity ; tional proof of his poetical talent is the 
and I need not add that it is in every fervent wish of N. N. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF BURNS, 

▲T DUMFRIES, IM SCOTLAND. (WITH A PLATE.) 


Frants* MoatJ 

HE elegant and classical tribute 
to the memory of departed genius, 
w hich is represented in the pl&te, is now 
erecting at Dumfries, in Scotland, where 
Burns resided during the greater part of 
his life, and where his remains were 
buried. 

The funds for defraying the expence 
of this splendid monument are raising 
among the friends and admirers of the 
bard, by a subscription, which originated 
with a few public-spirited inhabitants of 
Dumfries scarcely two years ago, and 
their exertions have been attended with 
the most gratifying success. The arch¬ 
itectural part of the mausoleum was de¬ 
signed by Mr. Thomas-J£redbrick 
Hunt, of London. 

The first meeting of the subscribers 
was held at Dumfries on the fith of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1814, and after stating their opi¬ 
nion “ that it has long been a subject of 
regret, and indeed a reflection against 
their country, that no public tribute of 
respect has yet been paid to the memory 
of the man who employed his unrivalled 
powers in giving grace and dignity to 
the Lowland language of Scotland, and 
in illustrating the simplicity of the man¬ 
ners and character of the Scottish peas¬ 
antry,” the meeting resolved, “ that a 
mausoleum ought to be reared over the 
grave of Burns j” and a subscription 
was opened to defray the expences. A 
committee selected from among the 
nobility, gentry, clergy, and principal 
inhabitants of the town and county of 
Dumfries, was appointed to superintend 
the erection of the monument, and to 
receive and solicit subscriptions. 

Encouraged by the liberal and hand¬ 
some manner in which the admirers of 
Burns came forward with contributions. 


ily Mapxine. 

not only from various parts of the Unit¬ 
ed Empire, but from the East and We9t 
Indies and America, the committee ad¬ 
vertised for plans and drawings of a 
suitable architectural monument. Many 
eminent architects accordingly became 
competitors for the honour, and, after a 
due examination of the merits of the 
various drawings, the palm was awarded 
to the plans which, on opening the 
“sealed envelope transmitted' therewith, 
appeared to be executed by Mr. Hunt. 

A grand masonic and military proces¬ 
sion ushered in the ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone; and the attention 
of the numerous spectators was called to 
the solemnity in an elegant and pathetic 
eulogium on the merits of the deceased 
bard, by the provincial grand-master of 
this part of Scotland, William Miller, 
esq. of Dalsrainton. The foundation 
stone was then laid with due masonic 
formalities, and the following elegant 
inscription was deposited, along with 
the usual memorials of the age in which 
we live :— 

In Aeternom TImioretn 

Roberti Burns, . . 

Poetarum Caledontoe sui ®vi longp principis 
Cujos carmina eximia, patrio scrmone 
scripts, # 

Animi magis ardentis, ingeniique vi, 
Qoain arte vel cnltu conspicna, 
Facetiia, jocniwlitate, lepore affloentia, 
Omnibus literanm cnltonbns satis nota. $ 
Cives sui, necnon plerique omnes 
Musannn amantissimi, memoriamque vin 
Arte poetica tam praedari, foventea 

HOC MAUSOLEUM, 

Super reliqoias poet® mortales, 
extroeodum cnravere. 

Priranm hujus xdificii lapidem 
Gulielmus Miller, Armiger, 
Rcipnblice architectonic® apud Scotos, 

In regiooe anstrali. Curio Maximus 
provincial**, 

Georgio Tertio regnante, 

Georgio, Walharnm Principe, 
Summatn imperii pro patre tenentc, 
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Jocephe Gass, armigero, Dumfriste 
Praefecto, 

Thoma F. Hoot, Londinensi, Arch i tec to, 
Poault, 

Nouis Junm, Anno Lucis vmdcccxv. 
Salutii Humans mscccxt. 

TRANSLATION. 

In perpetual honoir of 
Robert Burrs, 

decidedly the first Scottish poet of bis age, 
whose exquisite verses, in the dialect 
of his country, 

di sting ui shed for the strength and fire of 
native genius, 

more than for the acquired ‘accomplishments 
of polish and erudition, 
are admired by alt men of letters 
for their humour, pleasantry, elegance 
and variety; 

his townsmen and others, who love polite 
literature, 

and cherish the memory of so eminent 
a genius 

caused this mausoleum to be erected 
over the mortal remains of 

THE BARD. 

Of this edifice, 

planned by Thomas F. Hunt, esq. of 
London, architect, 
the first stone was laid by 
William Miller, esq. 

Provincial Grand M&ter of tne Southern 
District 

of Free Masons in Scotland, 
ia the reign of King George III. 
During the regency of George Prince 
of ltfales, 

Joseph Gass esq. being Provost of 
Dumfries, 
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On the 5th day of June, 

In the year of light, 5815. 

Of our Lord, 1815. 

The mausoleum is now nearly com¬ 
pleted, and already attracts the admira¬ 
tion of all -who view it; for symmetry 
and chasteness of design it has scarcely 
its equal in the sepulchral monuments of 
any age or country, while the situation 
in which it is placed is excellently calcu¬ 
lated to arrest the attention of the pass¬ 
ing traveller. 

It is intended to adorn the interior 
with a piece of sculpture, in alto-re¬ 
lievo, from the chisel of Tumerelli; and 
the subject which the artist has chosen 
may be considered as the apotheosis 
which the bard selected for himself. 
In the dedication of the first edition of 
his poems to the members of the 
Caledonian Hunt, Burns observes, “ the 
poetic genius of my country found me 
as the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha, 
at the plough, and threw her inspiring 
mantle over me.” The alto-relievo of 
the sculptor will embody this elegant 
thought on marble, and the effect of the 
whole cannot fail to be heightened by 
the sublimity and grandeur of an idea 
so highly poetical. 


Smedley’s u Prescience.' 


PRESCIENCE ; OR, THE SECRETS OF DIVINATION. 

A Poem. By Edward Smedlet, junior. 

from the Moathlj Review. 


A FTER the mass of nonsense which, 
in the discharge of our literary duty, 
we are so constantly compelled to peruse, 
it is indeed a relief and a refreshment to 
witness the gradual improvement and the 
oorrected labours of a genuine English 
writer. To no department of criticism 
doe9 this remark more forcibly apply 
than to that which is occupied in the 
examination of modem poetry. 

Mr. Smedley’s object seems to have 
been to tread in the steps of those suc¬ 
cessful writers who have chosen some 
passion or power of the human mind as 
the favourite ground-work of their com¬ 
positions; and who have built on this 
foundation an edifice of moral reflection, 
historical illustration, and fanciful em¬ 
bellishment, calculated to instruct and to 
please the thoughtful and the classical 


reader. Such are the several “Plea¬ 
sures” of “ Imagination,” of “ Hope,” 
and of “ Memory,” which have been 
deservedly admired and esteemed in 
their day; and which bid fair to possess 
a permanent reputation in the annals of 
our poetry. 

In the first part, the author describes 
the famous scene that is said to have 
taken place before the battle of Phil- 
ippi: 

* Thus when their steel the band df brothers 
drew 

And Freedom bathed it in her holiestdew % 
When at the base, where imag’d Pompey 
stood. 

His thirsty spirit drank ambition’s Mood * 
Heaven oo the deed it lov’d forebore to smile. 
And mourn’d its cause could triumph but 
^awhile. 
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Then, as they tell, the sorrowing lord of day 
Veiled his bright coronal, and quench'd his ray; 
Glanced towards Philippi with diminish’d light. 
And shrank as conscious of the coming light 

* The fight was near—already on the plain. 
Thousands had slept, who ne’er shall sleep 
again, 

Unless that dreamless nothing sleep we call 
Whose conch is spread for ever and for all. 
’Twas that strange season when the waning 
night 

Unfolds her dusky wing to fiy from light; 
When ’tis not morning, yet one single ray. 
Flung from the east, woald almost make it day. 
Well may the waking fear that doubtful hour. 
When spirits sail abroad, and fiends bare 
power; 

And o’er the slumber’s fancy-wilder’d view. 
Flits many a dream, whose warning may be true. 
By tbe dim taper in his tented dome. 

Then sate the last best son of falling Rome; 
The patriot dagger at his right hand lay, 
Whoeepointhad rent great Caesar’s soul away; 
And in each pause of thought he trac’d the page 
Rich with the honey of Athena's sage. 

Can those be footsteps which bis ear assail ? 
*Ti» but the burden of the twilight gale f 
Is that a shadow which deceives his eye ? 

He glances round—there’s nought but vacancy! 
A moment yet he looks—it stands there now. 
Shap’d as before, and horror on its brow! 
Fierce from each dim and shadowy feature 
broke 

The chilling smile which sated vengeance 
spoke: 

It rais’d the purple which was folded round. 
And bared and counted many a gaping wound; 
Stretch’d it’s lank finger where the falchion 

**y> 

Pointed the battle-plain, and sternly strode 
away! 

* Calm sate the hero; dnee before bis eye 
Glar’d on that nameless virion passing by; 
Dwelt on ST unearthly warning which it gave. 
And saw, and listen’d as became the brave. 
Vain all the portents which beset his way. 
The dream by night, the sun obscur’d by day.•* 
One only star could fix his longing view, 

Tb* unerring beam which patriot valour threw 1' 

The following attempt to pourtray a 
character of which so many have con¬ 
fessed, 

**■ —— nsqu o mensfrere, ei smtio ionium ,” 

is hr from unsuccessful: 

* Oh! for that holy hope, that keen desire, 
Which fans tbe slumbering spark of minstrel 

fire; 


Breathes to his soul the rich perfume of fame. 
And wafts the fragrance of a deathless name! 
Oh! for that moment, when no more repress’d 
The master-spirit rages in Ms breast: 

When from their source the bright creations 
rise. 

And thought outruns each image it supplies. 
When on the tablet Of enraptured blind. 

Each form is shadow'd out, but not defin’d; 
And as tbe wildly blended colours flow, 

O'er their first tints tbe lights of fancy glow. 
’Tit then the mighty workman can combine 
These jarring seeds in uoconfus’d design; 

His rapid eye the seeming waste surveys. 

And marks the plan which regulates the maze; 
Awakes a world, where heaven and earth were 
blent. 

And ban tbe waters from the firmament. 

Ere yet Its race bis chariot has begun. 

The course is pass'd, the goal of glory won: 
Ere yet the quarry its rude mass bestows, 

A God beneath tbe breathing marble glows i 
Swift to his lips unbidden numbers throng, 

And inspiration rushes on his song; 

Then coming ages pass before his eyes, 

And dreams of long futurity arise; 

Tongues yet unborn his living strain rehearse. 
And climes unthought of echo with his verse; 
He sees the laurel which entwines his bust, 

He marks the pomp which consecrates his dust; 
8hakes off the dimness which obscures him now, 
And feels the future glory hind his brow.’ 

We reserve our remaining room for 
two beautiful extracts (so indeed they 
mny be called) on the dangerous though 
delightful common-places of long im¬ 
aginary but at last realized love, and on 
the death-bed of friendship. 

‘ Nor these alone, but gentler hopes belong 
To the soft Fancy-nnrtnr’d child of song: 
And, mid tbe laurel's everlasting bower. 
Love's wanton fingers twine a lighter flower. 
Ah! who has ever glow'd with minstrel flame, 
Whom Love neglected for himself to claim I 
Ah! where the lover who has never paid 
His secret homage in the Muse's shade ! 

‘ There Fancy paints to bis enamour'd gaze, 
Visions of happiness in coming days; 

Portrays some image of the yet unknown. 

And shews the spirit destin’d for his own ; 
Half veils and half reveals her to his sight. 
And pours o’er all a dimly shadow'd light, 
Till, in his own creation rapt, the boy 
Clasps with fond arms his unsubstantial joy; 
Hangs o’er the imagin’d form himself has made, 
And give unreal substance to a shade. 
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* IWd is the spell, die talisman unbound. 
His air-built fabric shatter’d to the ground ! 
The fairy landscape ravish'd from his eyes! 
The star of promise set beneath its skies! 

Ah ! what the pause of being cao supply, 
What fill his craving bosom's vacancy ! 
Where m^y the pilgrim bis lone steps delay, 
To slake the feve r of his thirsty way i 
Springs bat a single fountain in the waste. 
And is that one forbiddeo to his taste 1 
Farewell the hopes which from ambition flow, 
Farewell the promise life and youth bestow: 
Joy idly breathes her easy-hearted straio, 
And reeling pleasure beckons him in vain : 
The proffer'd goblet to bis lip is dry, 

And beauty palls upon bis wearied eye $ 

Vain all the loveliness whidTothers wear, 

Till the one statue of his hope is there ! 

‘Yet o'er his search some band unseen 
' presides; 

Weans from the false ones, to the real guides ; 
From his dim eye prith favoring power dispels 
The mist which all diviner vision quells ; 
Shadows the past, the forward pathway shows. 
And gifts of planetary might bestows $ 

The glass whose surface but for one is clear, 
The ring which presses when the lov’d is near. 

‘ Soon as her first light whisper steals around. 
His ready ear acknowledges the sound ; 
Deems it sweet music other days have known. 
And catches ere it falls the coming tone; 

So lost, yet so familiar and so dear, 

He thinks 'twas always present to his ear. 
Haply 'twas warbled ere condemn'd to earth, 
His spirit gloried in its purer birth; 

And echoes now its unforgotten strain, 

To lore him upwards to his heaven agai n. 

He views an image where the features seem 
Like the vague memory of a shatter'd dream; 
Or as the visage of a friend, whom time 
Has render’d strange, with grief, or toil, or 
dime; 

So likcr weabnort greet him by his name. 

Yet so unlike, we doubt it is the same; 

And wipe away the film, and with surprise 
Scarce dare to trust the gladness of our eyes. 

It is the single star, whose ceaseless ray 
Has never dimm'd its blaze in ocean spray; 
The pilot-beam, which steady light supplies, 
The cynosure of never clouded skies. 

It is the holy dream by fancy bred; 

The hope on which his solitude has fed; 

The kindred nature whom his bosom claim'd ; 
The one for whom he felt his being framed.’ 
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The lides on (he Loss of 4 Friend, 
must close our citations. 

•'Tis this which whi sp er s solace fetus thh 
bier 

Where mo ul ders all the heart hath cbrrlilii I 

here; 

'Tis this which gilds dm twtHgtrtuf the tomb. 
Thou art not lost for ever in its gloom. 

For ever lest, my brother 1—Oh! not all 
Shall slumber on ; bnt at the mighty call 
Of the dread harbinger of endless fate 
The captive soul shall burst its prison-gate. 
Such is the glorious certainty which cheers 
The sad survivor's manly-flowing tears; 

And pours the sweetness of Immortal breath 
Through the dark valley of the shade of death. 

4 Where is the spirit now! th’ immortal flame 
Which glow'd beneath yon cold and lifeless 
frame! 

Where now that lofty and aspiring mind. 

Lord of itself, and friend of all its kind! 

It sigh'd not from the bosom; for I knelt 
Close to the heart, and its last pulses felt. 

It flash’d not from the eye; I watch'd its beam 
Fix'd on mine own, and drank its parting 
stream. 

Yet is that bosom hush'd; and faded now 
The doubtful lustre which illum'd that brow; 1 
Mute are the lips which seem'd on life to dwell, 
As if not yet content with doing well; 

"Which linger’d on their utterance but to pour 
To friendship's eat one gentle accent more. 
Rent too are now those heartstrings which alone 
Throbb’d for our suffering, mindless of their 
own : 

Told not approaching death lest we should 
weep. 

And, when they ceas'd to beat, but seem'd to 
sleep. 

4 Thought can but little trace the fearful way 
The soul must traverse when it qoits its clay: 
The unfathomable depths of bound less space. 
The viewless worlds which gird its resting 
place. 

Is it then sleep ?—yes! long unbroken sleep j 
Chill is the couch thy slumbering limbs must 
keep! 

Curtain'd in night—the worm tbeir bosom- 
mate t 

Their drqam—ah! who that dreaming can 
relate ! 


Smedtofs Pretc i enc c ” 
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And when they wake—when at their prison- 
doors 

Jh mU-nroasing blast the trmnpet pours; 
When the dread herald rubes on the wind. 
And saanaans forth the ions of human kind; 

I see thee then, my brother 1—to thine ear 
Sweet flows the waning which the guilty fear; 
The matin lay which heavenly minstrels sing, 
“ Joy to the blessed! Glory to their Kingl ” 
Flesh, as from light repose, I see thee rise, 
Sternal hope bright gladdening round thine 
eyes; 


And holy meekness, and the sainted smile 
Which rapture wreathes on lips uhtuown to 
guile. 

Thou goest before me—some fe w steps before— 
Ah ! if we join, we cannot sever more ! 

I see thee beckon—lead me onward now, 

If at the sapphire throne I dare to bow; 

Till snatch'd for one brief moment from my 
sight, 

I lose t^iee in an endless blaze of light 1* 


A TRIP TO PARIS.V PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


From tb« Niw Mooihlj Mipiist. 


T HE churches in Paris have been 
much reduced in number by the 
Revolution, particularly those which 
belonged to monasteries. Many of these 
bave been turned into hospitals, muse¬ 
ums, and places for other public pur¬ 
poses. With the exception of a few, 
thechurche8 here have no lofty steeples, 
which makes the bird's eye view of Paris 
strikingly different from that of the city 
of London, with its numerous steeples. 
The metropolitan church of Notre Dame 
has only two low towers in the shape of 
truncated cones, and the Pantheon and 
the cupola of the hospital of the Invalide* 
form the only lofty objects in the view 
of the buildings df Paris. 

Notre Dome has nothing remarkable 
in it for a traveller who has seen the 
cathedrals of England. The description 
•ays that it was 250 years in building, 
and during the reign of 28 kings, which 
are very insufficient data; it had formerly 
immensely large bells; one of the three 
doors in front, I was told, nobody had 
ever been able to open ; Buonaparte, I 
imagine, would have cut this Gordian 
knot, if he had suspected that any thing 
might be got by it. 

St. Sulpice is a beautiful structure of 
Italian architecture, forming two stories 
of colonnades, without a pediment in 
the front, which has a tower on each 


h Concluded from p. 398. 


side; but these are not of the same 
style of architecture. The meridian of 
Paris is laid down with a brass rod on 
the floor of this church, and a contriv¬ 
ance was pointed out to me on the ceil¬ 
ing of the church, to make the rays of 
the suo fall on this meridian at noon. 
Buonaparte had several houses pulled 
down in front of this church, and a foun¬ 
tain placed in the open space, where its 
fine architecture may now be viewed to 
advantage. 

La Magdalene is a beautiful rotunda 
with a cupola, in the rue 9 or faubourg , 
St. Monorl 

St. Roche , in rue St. HonorS, is a large 
parish church, with some good statues of 
saints, and altar pieces. 

SL Emtuchc, rue Montmartre; SL 
Jean VAuxerois , near the Louvre; St. 
Merry , rue St. Martin , which has a gilt 
ark suspended instead of an altar piece; 
SL Gervais, near the town hall; besides 
others; have all some good statues, 
paintings, of stained glass in them. There 
are also two, if not more, Protestant 
churches. Those in the rue St. HanorS 
and rue St. Antoine are large buildings, 
and seem to have been Catholic parochial 
churches. These were shut, it being a 
week-day. The Catholic churches are 
open every day, and almost all day long. 
In these you see at uny time of the day 
a few distressed men and women ejacu¬ 
lating their sorrows before a crucifix or a 
picture or statue of a favourite saint, or 
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tome maiden kneeling before a pretty the theatre of the world, the Greeks and 
image or statue of the Virgin Mary, or the Romans, bore a serious respect for 
of St. Genevieve with a lamb, whispering their religious institutions in their best 
a short prayer, then rising, baking the eras, and declined when their minds 
sign of the cross with her thumb on her relaxed into irreligious levity; a bad 
forehead, on her lips, and upon her breast, prognostic for every modern nation, at* 
whilst she is dropping a courtesy to the tempting to emulate these nations im 
image, repeating the same ceremony on glory, and beginning even with that re¬ 
going out at the door, and besprinkling laxation with which those nations ended 
herself with holy water, found in mad>le their career. 

basons at the entrance of every church. The Revolution has left these churches 
This is water, over which the priests in a very poor ; though I observed organs in 
solemn manner have pronounced their several of them, I do not recollect having 
prayer, that every one, who shall use it heard one of them played on, perhaps 
devoutly, may be purified from all sinful because the congregations could not 
propensities; a ceremony which one afford to pay an organist, 
might suppose to be a substitute for tho The Pantheo7i y formerly the church of 
lustrations of the Pagans. Indeed, the St. Genevieve, near the old church, 
numerous ceremonies of the church of bearing still that name, stands on, 1 be- 
Rome might lead one to imagine that lieve, die highest ground within Paris, 
the early directors of the Christian and furnishes one of the finest objects in 
churches endeavoured gradually to bring the view of that city by its lofty and ele- 
over the Pagans into their community, gaot cupola. It is surrounded by a gal- 
by finding them substitutes for the many lery, like that of St. Paul’s in London, 
rites of their religion, which were inter- but it is on that account thought by 
woven with all their daily domestic con- many people to be not so elegant as the 
cents in every place. The incorporeal, cupola of the Iimalides . Indeed, this 
omnipresent, omniscient, divine spirit gallery has proved too heavy for the 
worshipped by the enlightened few, the arches and pillars within the church by 
Mens qua agitat moUm et magno se cor- which the cupola is supported, so that ' 
pore miscety it was thought necessary to the pillars required to be strengthened 
represent to the gross minds of the multi- by brick-work, which has taken away 
tnde as Jupiter in thunder, Ceres in the much of their former light appearance, 
fields. Pan in the woods. Flora in the The elegant front of this temple is built 
gardens, and as the Lares, or household in imitation of the Pantheon at Rome, 
gods, by their fire-sides. Moses himself and consists of twenty'four columns, 
from whom we receive the sublimest idea each about fifty-three feet high, sup- 
of the spirituality and unity of God, ap- porting a pediment, along the bottom of 
pears as if be had been sensible of the which are inscribed in large characters 
necessity of pointing out to the gross these words: 

minds of the Israelites a locality and aux grands hommes, la patbib be* 
place for their God, via. between the connaissante. 

wings of the cherubim, which he had In the centre of this pediment is sculp- 
been ordered to place on the top of the tured a figure of France leaning on a 
Ark. shield, with the words, Republique Fran - 

Persons acquainted with the calender coise engraven on -it, and a figure of 
of the Pagan Romans, would suppose Liberty presenting her a label inscribed 
them to have been the most religious with, Droits de Vhomme , and the words 
people that ever existed, there being Liberty , Equality , Fraternity , or Deatky 
hardly a day in the year which has not are hfi, half effaced. The whole height 
some religious ceremony prescribed for of tnif building is two hundred and 
it. Their greatest philosopher and eighty feet. A wide stone staircase leads 
statesman, Cicero, begins bis instructions down to the vaults, where the remains of 
to his son with: hi primis venerare some of the great men are deposited. 
Divos ! Both the nations who have Here you are shown the sarcophagus 
made the most conspicuous fignre on containing the body of Voltaire. His 
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heart, said my guide, » at Feeney, his 
body is here, and bis spint-*-e very whete. 
Oo the sarcophagus of Rousseau a hand 
with a burning torch is carved, as pro* 
trudiog from a door half opened, indicate 
iag, as the guide said, that from bis 
tomb he still enlightens the world. Here 
am also the tombs of the Duke of Mon¬ 
tebello, and of several generals, and 
some statesmen. The whole is rather 
too prettily arranged for a receptacle of 
the departed great; and it might bring 
to your imagination the boxes and 
shelves of a haberdasher’s ec milliner’s 
shop.. la Buonaparte to be excluded 
from a place among these worthies; or 
will the ertinctm amabitur idem be ap¬ 
plicable to him also ? 

- From this temple of the Revolution 
the mind by a natural transition is led to 
the contemplation of the Abbey of SL 
Dom\ near Paris, the former depository 
of the first, if not the greatest, men in 
France. This building is considerably 
smaller than Westminster Abbey. It 
heslwoiowersin front of unequal height. 
Here are no monuments, and a thorough 
repair of the inside was almost finished. 
Iq the,vaults below, the remains of the 
sanv»raigQ9 of France used to be depo¬ 
sited,^ as is generally known, as well as 
tfre revolutionary fury which the Parisian 
mob exercised against these relics of 
royalty. The guide opened a door 
Iqacbog into a small yard or garden, and 
ppinted. to a raised ground, covered with 
turf, and planted with a few stunted firs, 
as the. place where the ashes of the royal 
remains, after having been burnt, were 
deposited. Sic transit gloria nmndi 1 
exclaimed one of the spectators. 

The Temple , near the Boulevard du 
Temple , now exhibits au elegant modem 
structure, erected on the site when for¬ 
merly stood the strong building, origi¬ 
nally the property of the Knights Tem¬ 
plars, and which during the Revolution 
became so memorable by having been 
the prison of the Royal Family, and of 
many other persons of consequence. 
The rooms still exist where the royal 
prisoners were lodged on the day when 
they were first sent thither. They ima¬ 
gined that these rooms were assigned 
for their occupation ; but late at night, 
whin the king was going to bed, a pe- 


wiptory order arrived from the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety to put them 
immediately into the strong towers, 
which was done of course. The porter 
who 'attends in this place has made an 
ingenious representation of the old strong 
square building, with the four lowers; 
this model opens, and exhibits the dif¬ 
ferent apartments, with figures, carved 
upon a proportionate 9cale, of the diffe¬ 
rent persons of the Royal Family, who 
inhabited them. In one of these rooms 
the King is represented informing his 
family of his death-warrant h&viog been 
issued ; in another the little Dauphin is 
insulted by his keeper, Simon the shoe¬ 
maker. At a table you see a number 
of the Commis de Police , of whojn sixty 
were guillotined along with Robespierre. 
Pichegru is likewise represented lying 
strangled upon his bed ; another room 
exhibits the Duchess of Angouleme after 
the fall of Robespierre, her mind almost 
destroyed by grief, having now a dog 
and a kid given her for her amusement, 
when she gradually recovered her senses. 

The Maison de Ville , or town hall, is 
another building of revolutionary me¬ 
mory; it ia of an ancient ornamental 
style of architecture, having a large open 
space in front, which adjoins immediately 
to the Place de Greve near the quay. 
Here criminals are executed, and the 
whole place has obtained an infamous 
.notoriety from the sanguinary scenes . 
exhibited there ia the early days of the 
Revolution. The lamp-irons, of horrid 
memory, may still be seen here, one of 
them at the corner of a coffee-house, in 
which I sat down, endeavouring to recal 
to my imagination the impressions my . 
mind used to receive from the accounts 
of what was then acting on that very 
spot, when that place resounded with 
the yell of an infuriated mob, dragging 
their victim to a mock trial and execu¬ 
tion. Some of the judges of those tri-'. 
bunals are still alive, and peYhaps ready 
to take their seats again, if merciful 
Providence do not refuse them the op¬ 
portunity. 

What golden promises did the author? 
of this Revolution hold out to this de¬ 
luded nation, though they left them no¬ 
thing but maddening disappointment! 

Nous subUilueions la grandeur dc- 
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Fh o m m t a la petih&m des grants ! said fafivienoa of bar mater, and her own 
Robespierre in qo« pf bid apaecbea in youth and beauty, soothed the many- 
the convention. headed monitor of criticisQi j she was. 

The ths*t»ss of Paris, at a first view, however, decidedly unequal to the un* 
disappoint the visitor who is used to the dertakiog. 3he succeeded better in g 
brilliancy of the London theatres, or smart a tier-piece- Talma’s represents^ 
rather of the interior of the houses; parti- don of the haughty ungovernable AchiL 
culariy if his first visit should be to the jes jusdy drew forth bursts of appUtuse ; 
Theatre Frmgtri*, which may be consi- he shews rather too touch of the stage 
dered as the principal national theatre, manner, and on a close view bis features 
The fronts of the boxes in this house appeared to me to exhibit much of vufe 
have evidently not been cleaned, much garity, particularly when assuming the 
less new painted, for many years past, features of contempt, or similar passions. 
Their original colour seems to have been Mademoiselle George performed Cly* 
an imitation of marble without any gild? temneatra ; though a fair and lusty wo* 
ing. The whole inside of the house is man, her features were capable of much 
iUomutated by only one large circular expression. Agamemnon in this play 
frame with lamps, suspended in the cen- is certainly a character under continual 
tie from the oaiiing. The oil in these distress of mind, which, combined with 
lamps being very pure, a tolerable de* the classic dignity of that monarch, will 
gree of light is thrown upon the upper not allow of much action ; yet I think 
stories of the boose; but the lower the performer sunk into a too drowsy 
parts and the pit lie ia sombre darkness, monotony throughout the whole per* 
in which the audience seem to hide formance. 

themselves, as if ashamed of the dirty The French Opera, rue Richelieu, 
appearance that surrounds them. The The inside of this bouse has a ranch bet- 
old dusty stage curtain is in perfect bar- ter appearance than that before mention* 
mony with the rest, whilst not a single ed. The curtain of this stage was no 
female figure breaks the gloomy monoto- doubt painted by the same Frenchman, 
Sons hue of the pit, that place being al- who executed the present curtain of the 
lotted for male spectators only. A per* Opera House in Loudon, representing a 
son acquainted with the taste of the real curtain, with an immense body, and 
French for decoration and brilliancy, depth of folds. Here the Opera of Jo* 
must naturally be led to ask the ques- seph was performed : the splendid and 
lion. What can be the cause of the total appropriate scenery, decorations, and 
absence of these qualities in their princi- dresses, left nothing to wish for. When* 
pal national theatre ? I could not but in one of the scenes of this opera, Sim- 
suppose that it was from design, either non, at the head of his brethren, disclo* 
to give more effect to the stage, or for ses to Jacob, that Joseph had not been 
the audience to appear to be assembled devoured by wild beasts, but bad been 
there for the purpose of having their at- sold by them, the agonized father, stretch* 
tendon attracted only by what is going iug out his arms, exclaims, / curse you l 
on upon the stage, perhaps from both a crash from the orchestra accompanies 
these causes together. A Frenchman in it like thunder, and all the spas of Jacob 
an adjoining box confirmed my supposi- fall prostrate before him. I seldom 
tion, which acquired an additional proba- have met urith anything equal to this 
bility when at Catalani's concert in the for effect.* 

MU de Fuvarl, I saw that room more At another theatre, I believe des 
brilliantly illuminated than any I had Variates, the Prodigal §on was perform* 
seen before. The performance I saw at ed ; the same attention was there paid 
the Theatre Francois was Iphigenia in to the scenery and dresses. The Thaa - 
Auli3, by Rncine. The character of ire d'Qdeon , near the Luxembourg, is 
Iphigenia was attempted, as a first essay, elegant as well in its external arctytnc- 
by a sister of the celebrated Mademoi- - 
•rile George. This actress appeared to ^ 
have many friends in the house ; \he an 
SI Eng. Mag. Vol. 1. 
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tecture os in its internal arrangements, nated, the brilliant articles exposed in 
but the company now performing there them increasing the light: -the same 
is but mediocrt. Besides these theatres, takes place with the coffee-houses, and 
there are those-^of the Vaudevilles, restaurateurs, which hare windows down 
Where 1 was disgusted with seeing a almost to the ground, with large/panes 
man performing in woman's clothes ; of of glass, through which you may behold 
the Porte St. Martin , and a number of almost the whole company, mkle and 
inferior places for dramatic exhibitions, female, seated at different tables, with a 
where nothing is paid at the entrance, profusion of dishes, fruit, and the long- 
and the expenses are raised upon the necked bottles of French wine; whilst 
articles consumed. At these places, I in the elegant bar you see the mistress, 
understand, it is not allowed, that more and sometimes her daughters, dressed in 
than two performers appear upon the the fashion of the day, seated among 
stage at the same time. The quietness, heaps of fruit, and vases with flowers, 
propriety, and decorum that reigned in and the whole of this assemblage, with 
all these public places at Pahs, I most all its lights, reflected by immense rair- 
acknowledge, surprised me, as quite con- rots or pier glasses, placed in profusion, 
trary to my expectation : nor could the along the walls, with numerous gilt 
least fault be found with the female decorations, clocks, busts, and figures 
dresses among the performers any more from the antique. The first floor of 
than among the spectators. this range of buildiog is likewise occupi- 

The Palais Royal. —This celebrat- ed by coffee-houses and restaurateurs, 
ed spot, the rendezvous of the loungers, which increase the illumination after 
the idle and profligate of Paris, is situat- sun-set. Next to the French gilt clocks, 
ed rather centrical l y in the rue St. Ho - vases, &c. the British fine cutlery cou- 
port, where is the entrance to this palace tributes most to the brilliancy of these 
of the Duke of Orleans. Opposite to shops. The gaming tables are ofl the 
the entrance, on the other side of the second floor, and open even to those 
public street, is a large place for hackney who choose to be only spectators ; at 
coaches, and a large stone front inclos- some of them nothing but gold was 
ing a r ese r vo ir of water. The entrance pushed about. Some of the cellars in 
to the palace is of a fine Italian style of this place are turned into places for en- 
architectnre, and leads into a court of a tertainment, called Caveaux, where niu- 
equare form, having buildings on each sic is heard in the evening. The name- 
side, the left of which are occupied by rous book-stalls and reading-rooms fur- 
national guards, doing duty there, toge- nish all the papere and pamphlets of the 
ther with the English and Prusssians. day ; hither yon may-retire from the 
Here also is the Exchange for the mer- crowd constantly moving round, which 
chants, at present; that most splendid is &t present considerably increased by 
building begun by Napoleon, to serve the numerous foreign military iu their 
for the same purpose, being left unfinisb- fantastic dresses aud mustachios, drag* 
ed. This entrance forms one of the ging their clattering sabres over the pave- 
two narrow sides of the parallelogram, ment, as it were in defiance of the van- 
or oblong square of the whole palace, quished Gauls. 

inclosing an open area intersected by I have seen the King and some of the 
walks among a few trees. The sides of Royal Family at the Tuilleries walking 
the building form piazzas of about nine- to chapel through the Salle des Mare - 
ty arches on each side, and so many chaux^ Vive le Roi ! Vive le Due dt 
windows over them in the first story. Berry ! was here and there cried among 
Under these piazzas, smoothly paved, the spectators, but it seemed heartless, 
there are innumerable shops, coffee- and reminded me of the raven, kept by 
houses, restaurateurs, &c. forming a the servant of the Prince of Cond6 at 
lounge of about fifteen minutes round Wanstead, whom they had taught to 
the whole, among a constant crowd of cry Vine le Rot ! The portraits of the 
perambulators, male and female. To- marshals who have led the French ar*% 
wards sun-set all these shops are illuini- mies to so many victories, are perhaps 
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not the most appropriate objects te occu- pie. It will hardly be denied that one 
py the attention of the crowds collecting of the principal sources of this Revolt 
here to see tlje Rpyal Family. The tion may be traced to the character and 
view of theaefporftait^Jed me into a train conduct of the dynasty upon the throne, 
of thought,, hfized tip . with perplexity who from long possession and habit 
and donbt^ as to th^^tability of the seemed to consider a great nation with 
present atato of things hie; and to re- alt its faculties as their property. They, 
lieve my inhud I^asteuyd to like the gods of Epicurus, reposed ea 

The Lo4rat. iC y^Lithe entrance into their Olympian couches, careless of what 
this square building your mind is struck was going on in the sphere below them ; 
with the most pleasing and exhilarating unwilling or unqualified to understand 
effect, arising from the indescribable the signs of the times, which called 


beauty of the architecture in its present 
state, as renewed by Napoleon, though 
that side next to the Tuilleries is I think 
rather overcharged with ornaments. 

The Gallery of the Louvre, with its 
treasure of works of art, which never 
ha 3 been, nor ever will be equalled, is 
almost my daily resort. A few of the 
pictures have already been taken away 
oy some of the foreign sovereigns now 
here, and there is no knowing where the 
operations of these imperial and royal 
collectors may end. Stern Justice say9, 
Let every body have his own again ; 
and Policy insinuates that these illegiti¬ 
mate trophies ought not to remain as a 
proud display to future generations. I 
am conscious that I have contracted a 
friendly feeling for this most splendid 
temple of the arts, and am glad that I 
am not objected to the perplexity of de¬ 
ciding upon its fate. 

There are a great number of ether 
places hereof the highest interest, which 
I cannot now notice particularly, such 
as the French Institute, the Jaraens des 
Plantes , Museum of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments, Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers , 
the manufacture of the Gobelins, new 
palaces, fountaies, markets, prisons, kc. 
But let me not omit, whilst I am think¬ 
ing of it, he noble Jeu du Carousel. This 
is a machine, upon a large scale. Like 
the roundabouts at English fairs, with 
gigs and horses as large as life, on which, 
at the sound of trumpets, not only the 
young, but elderly French gentlemen 
and ladies, ride round tilting at rings— 
Vive la Bagatelle ! 

I am now going to leave Paris and 
thw country, which has marked the era 
of our days in the annals of the world by 
its Revolution, ever to be retired to as 
a |essoo both for governments and peo- 


loudly upon them to bestir themselves in 
revising the institutions of the society 
over which they presided, and to adapt 
them gradually to the change which hadi 
taken place in the understanding and 
feelings of that society. The affection 
of the nation, which had before centered 
in this dynasty and government, no loo* 
ger found a bold in such unsubstantial 
materials, and it returned as it were to 
the bosom of the nation, which now be-! 
came ready to ally itself with any one oc 
more demagogues who should under^ 
stand how to flatter that interest and 
vanity which the government had neg¬ 
lected. Financial distresses forced the 
government to approach the nation as it 
were for a parley, to be reunited by 
reciprocal sacrifices ; but here talents* 
science, aftd energy unshackled by prin* 
ciple on the one side, were opposed to a 
blank nullity on the other.* The con¬ 
sequence was, v t hat tfce whole political 
society of the French nation was resolv¬ 
ed into its elements. Through this 
dreadful confusiou, the principal char¬ 
acteristics .of the nation—vanity, and a 
thirst after military glory, guided by mil¬ 
itary discipline, like the lava of a volca¬ 
no, sooo burst through the frontiers of 
France. Whoever did not enter into 
this course, remained involved in the 
night of anarchy. The atoms that were 
tossed about in this chaos had no centre 
of gravitation but destruction, no affinity 
but iniquity, and it soon expelled from 
its foul bosom whatever remained of 
virtue, and a decent respect for the 

* What kind of men those were to who«e 
hands the salvation of the monarchy was en¬ 
trusted, may be collected from the work of 
M. Bertrand de Molleville, exhibiting such 
a degree of contemptible imbecility among 
the members, ns is only capable of the addi¬ 
tion, that it should be published by the first of 
these ministers himself. 
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character and institutions of their ances¬ 
tors. Instead of liberty, whose coy 
chafrvhs are to be Approached only by 
self-denial, they Am braced the harlot 
licentiousness, and they erected their 
temple of reason upon the ruins of every 
thing that is rational. In the next peri¬ 
od a sense seemed to arise in the leaders 
of their utter inability to restore order, 
and to provide security, if not for their 
power, at least for the plunder, they had 
acquired ; nothing but a proportionate 
force could compress such disorganized 
elements, but such a force they could not 
presume to wield : they looked about 
ibr the man who might be competent to 
this—and behold a Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte ! 

This tnan, in the consciousness of his 
being the soul of the whole armed body, 
foil of presumption inspired by success, 
and well understanding the nature and 
bent of the nation, placed himself on the 
vacant throne of the Bourbons, nay, of 
the Cffisars. 8uch a step is rarely uo • 
accompanied by great crimes, for which 
compensation is too readily accepted in 
Splendid talents. It was not owing so 
much to any use he made of the armed 
force in the interior of the empire, as to 
foe general sense of his having it at his 
disposal, that the jarring elements of 
faction arranged themselves into some 
Order and submission. The armed force 
Was thus, from necessity as well as from 
choice, ready to be employed in the gra¬ 
tification Of their thirst for conquest, glo¬ 
ry, and plunder, as well as of Napoleon’s 
dWn ambition. No compunctious feel¬ 
ings for the nation, which, sooner or la¬ 
ter, assails the breast of a legitimate sov¬ 
ereign bom and bred among them, 
checked his prodigality of the blood of 
Frenchmen. With the unqualified sub¬ 
mission of the nation to a despot, giving 
promptness to the execution of his plans, 
ne united the advantage of a democra¬ 
cy, which offered all the talents of the 
nation to the penetration and discrimi¬ 
nation of Napoleon ; and his contempt 
for the principal governments of Europe, 
finished the list of requisites for a cou- 
queror. The nations of the continent, 
either palsied by the imbecility of their 
government, or benumbed by the torpid 
effect of their forms and institution*, be- 
held with terror this meteor blazing 
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along the political horizon, whilst the 
breath of execration was stopped by as¬ 
tonishment, nay, admiration ! As far 
as success could deify a mortal, Napo¬ 
leon was, in his own contemplation, m 
god ! * As long a9 my descendants,” he 
said at his coronation, “ shall promote 
the glory and interest of France— 
spirit shall be with them P* 

“ Assumes the gad, 

A Betti to tied, 

And see an to Shake the spheres.” 

After looking up with awful submis¬ 
sion to an all-ruling Providence, and 
considering only natural means, we are 
convinced that nothing could overturn 
this military colossus but the very spirit 
and elements of which it was composed. 
No mind but such as was capable of that 
unfeeling waste of human life, by means 
of which Napoleon had overwhelmed so 
many armies, could have been induced 
to lead his whole collected force into the 
destructive climate of Russia. That con¬ 
tempt which Napoleou entertained for 
the sovereigns of the continent, even 
collectively, made him bid them that de¬ 
fiance, which produced the union of all 
of them, cemented by the spirit, fortitude, 
and extraordinary means, of the people 
of Britain. That pride with which his 
his successes had filled his mind, prevent¬ 
ed him from accepting those conditions 
of peace, with which he might have re¬ 
turned to France a demigod, but where 
nothing would satisfy him but being re¬ 
ceived by the enslaved nation with their 
acclamations in the language of the ser¬ 
vile Homan poet to Augustus the empe¬ 
ror of the world : 

“ Jorandasqae touts per nomen pooinas 
aras. 

Nil ontnrum alias, ail artom tale, fatentel.” 

But this extraordinary phenomenon 
in mortal shape, thus taunting, as it were, 
Fortune, to turn every side of him to 
view, exhibited at la9t his fatal defect to 
the eyes of astonished nations. This 
self-imagined god proved not to be pro* 
sessed of as much magnanimous forti¬ 
tude as was exhibited by a common 
dancing woman, who after having be¬ 
come the Empress of Justinian , when 
the Emperor prepared to fly from aa in¬ 
surrection at Constantinople, stopped 
him, exclaiming : 44 It is glorious to 
upon a throne ! n 
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THE AERIAL ISLES ; BY J. INGLE. 
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“ ^THHE beautiful appeaiance of the 
heavens after sun-set on a calm 
summer evening, (occasioned by the re¬ 
flection and refraction of the rays of light 
on the dense medium of the atmosphere) 
is perhaps one of the most sublime pic¬ 
tures in nature; and the variety of glow¬ 
ing colours which tinge the floating va¬ 
pours, and clouds scattered over that part 
of the horiaon where the sun sets, pre¬ 
sents to the eye a landscape surpassing 
any earthly scene, where the mind, lost in 
silent contemplation, may form to itself 
islands floating in a sea of gold ; rocks 
and mountains arrayed with the most 
brilliant dyes, whose lofty summits seem 
to scale the vault of heaven ; deep glens 
and caverns through which the eye ob¬ 
tains as it were the prospect of a much 
brighter region ; and in fact every object 
lovely or sublime in nature, wrought in 
the brilliant loom and tinged with the 
ethereal dyes of heaven.” 

This note shews that the Authdr has 
contemplated the beauties of nature with 
ilo feeble eye, or feeble imagination ; and 
the effect of the scene seems to us, to 
have formed the ground work of Mr. 
Ingle’s poetical labours. 

So far Nature warrants the poet i but 
K> form a poem of several books, the 
imagination of the Bard must far exceed 
the warrant of Nature, and he must finish 
the picture of these islands, must people 
them with sentient beings, and must con* 
(rive to interest mankind by describing 
their manners, their enjoyments, and their 
powem, as sufficiently near to those of 
humanity, yet sufficiently distinct to de¬ 
light and to itarilt us. Without transgress¬ 
ing by excess, which would offend and 
repel us. To accomplish this, Mr. Ingle 
supposes a personage (Malcolm) led 
away by the powers of ftney, who wan¬ 
ders on the banks of the Dee, where he 
finds his Ellen, of course ; she dies; and 
ever after the afflicted mourner strays 
over the scenes of his former delight, in 
the deepest sorrow and bewildering grief. 
While thus 9trayfng, his active imagina¬ 
tion beholds fays and fairies, mermaids, 


and spirits of toercy ; arid lastly, the 
spirit of Ellen herself. Each of these 
furnishes a song; and we would willing¬ 
ly insert that of Ellen* had it been* as it 
ought to have been, the best of them. 

We give as a specimen, the Sea* 
Nymph’s Song, with iid introductory 
description ; because it is one of the 
shortest of these imaginary odes. 

THE SEA'NYMPH. 

Ab! ’tig a lovely nymph of the wave, 

Risiog sac bright from her sea-green cave. 
That lies deep beneath the fathomless ocean, 
Where never is heard the storm’s fierce com- 
r motion. 

And see, as she glides o'er the watery sheen. 
More lovely appears the enchanting scene.— 
Bright iti the gleam shines her long flowing 
hair. 

And the zephyrs kiss those {femes tee fair; 
And the glittering Waves, as they sleep from 
the storm. 

Wanton around that beairteoas fsrtn. 

Oh ! 'tbs lovely prospect to see l 
Gliding sae fair o'er a waveless sea, 

'Toatb blooms for aye hi those sparkling ejres 
That vie with yon gesxs in the radiant skies i 
Whilst o’er those dear features such beauty 
displaying, 

Sweet smiles aad dimples for ever air* playing. 
Yes 1 fair was the sight 1 and Malcolm 1 ween 
Had never beheld so lovely a scene $ 

That beauteous form so charming to view ! 
Those radiant eyne of the softest Mae t 
That snowy bosom the still waves among. 

To which the caftn billows now wanted lg 
clung. 

For Fancy ne'er taw In her wildest mood. 

So fair a form as the Nymph of the flood. 

And hark ! as she lingers near yon craggy 
steep 

Her wild ditty rings o'er the slumbering ietfp; 
She *s calling around her companions Sae gay. 
To boune with her to Chose lands fer away. 
Where the bright star of night from its high 
arch sae blue 

Sips from still ocean the evening de#.— 

Ah! wild o'er the billow the descant Was 
rung. 

As thns the deaf maiden her lay sweetly «udgt 
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“ On the mMUft&tns of Dee the moon¬ 
beams glint. 

And the waters are glowing with many a tint 

Or wavy gold and silvery sheen; 

Oh ! ’tis a lovely enchanting scene ! 

Then come forth, ye nymphs of the dark roll¬ 
ing deep, 

The son ’Death onr realm hath sank down to 
sleep! 

Leave, leave for a while yoor glittering caves, 

To sport wl* me on the bright gleaming 
waves : 

For ’tis merriment all, in the moon’s pale 
gleam, 

Now fades on the ocean day’s rosy beam, 

So, come, and we’ll glide o’er the waves of the 
Dee, 

The lovely sweet glow of the evening to see. 


We'll skim e'er the train the pale moon-light. 

And onr music shall float on the breeze of the 
night; 

And the Dee’s flowing stream shall join the 
song, 

And the monntain’s wild echo the sweet strain 
prolong. 

And we’ll bonne o'er the billow to lands far 
away ! 

Where sweetly are glowing the last beams of 
day ; 

For the vesper planet is blasingabove, 

A beacon amid those islands of love. 

Oh! gay are the scenes that are glittering 
(here.— 

And we will ere long the revelry share ; 

For the star of love presides o’er the scene, 

And our sca-grecn realm is rolling between.” 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

From the Literary Gazette. 

LETTER H. 


T ABITHA, my good sister, this 
head of mine is distracted. The 
cracking of whips, the bawling of new s¬ 
men, the grinding of organs, and a hun¬ 
dred carriages rattling through my brains 
—these are the tunes my pen is dan¬ 
cing to. 

I have now travelled over a great part 
of the city, and such a city ! Actually, 
the people here make no difference be¬ 
tween a mile and a step. They told me 
it was only a step from Bond-street to 
Temple-bar. Fancy then a step where 
you are jostled by two thousand passen¬ 
gers, and where, before you have strug¬ 
gled half way you feel the greatest mind 
in the world to turn into a shop and make 
your will. Here a fejlow forces a slip 
of paper upon you, which directs you 
either to a property or to a pill. Next 
comes a creature fpur feet high, and at¬ 
tempts, as he passes, to raise his umbrella 
over your own. Then you must stand 
five minutes at a corner, while a black 
coal-heaver and his black horses go by 
in slow procession. I say nothing of 
mud. My washerwoman and 1 must 
settle that account. 

But a still greater hindrance arises 
from a set of ungainly walkers who in¬ 
fest all the fashionable streets. Thev 


consist, for the most part, of certain prim 
ladies and geutlemen, who have acquir¬ 
ed a knack of walking loo fast and too 
slow at the same time ;—too fast for the . 
lazy loungers, and too slow for the smart 
men of business; besides going so zig¬ 
zag, that just when you think you have 
got room to pass them, they tuck right 
ahead and let you drop back into their 
wake. And yet, strange to tell, the 
pathways are crowded with girls, who, 

I am informed, are walkers of streets by 
profession. I wish with all my heart, 
these prim ladies and gentlemeu would 
take lessons from them. 

But nothing astonished me more, as 
I went along, than the unseemly conti¬ 
guity of hovels and palaces. A but¬ 
cher's trough and a nobleman’s portico 
are no uncommon neighbours ; an un¬ 
dertaker sticks himself by the side of 
a toyman ; even a prince's bouse, they 
tell me, stands in a stable yard ; and i 
have myself seen jewels glittering next 
door to fat bacon, and thus, without 
a metaphor, throwing pearls before 
swine. 

But no wonder these incongruities of 
architecture should occur, where we see 
just as great an anomaly of manners. 
The only difference here between meni- 
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als and gentlemen is this, that the foot¬ 
man endeavours to be as genteel as his 
master, and the master tries hard to be 
as vulgar as his footman. Would yon 
suppose there are coachmen in town 
worth thirty thousand a year ? Truly 
there are, sister ; but the je3t is, that, so 
far from making their money by driving, 
they often contrive to lose every far¬ 
thing of it! At first I missed seeing a 
number of onr greatest characters, be¬ 
cause I foolishly looked into their coach¬ 
es for them. But, m this way, I saw 
all their coachmen and grooms. TAcse, 
yon must know, have the inside places, 
and commonly amuse themselves with 
grinning at the multitude ; who, howev¬ 
er, are too busy grinning at their mas¬ 
ters, to perceive them. 

As for the dresses of the people, were 
I not certain you repose unlimited con¬ 
fidence in my veracity, yon should not 
have a single line on the subject. What 
will you say, when I tell you, that half 
our fine gentlemen are shod with horse¬ 
shoes ? the fact is notorious ; nay, often 
have I jumped aside from couples of 
them clattering at my heels, lest 1 should 
be run over. 

But if they affect the dray-horse about 
the heel, they pique themselves upon hav¬ 
ing a waist like a wasp. You might 
think Garagantua had caught them by 
the middle, and squeezed it miserably ; 
you might fancy a thousand horrid cau¬ 
ses ; some new disorder, some Ovidian 
punishment, but you would never hit 
upon a—pair of stays. Yet so it is, our 
beaus, our patriarchs, our very heroes 
wear ladies’ stays. There wa^ a most 
promising young fellow shot through ttye 
stays at Waterloo, who unhappily died 
of a' haemorrhage before he could be 
unlaced. 

^ But how shall I describe to you the 
costume of the women ? Though it is 
now the middle of winter, they clap 
whole baskets of flowers on their heads: 
they are walking gardens ; Eves in the 
street by their rose9, and Eves in the 
drawing-room by their nakedness. 

Others, however, prefer black bonnets 
of a most awful height; so that if they 
have not the tongues of Babel, at least 
they have its tower. This bonnet is 
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surmounted with a drooping plume of 
black feathers, while the rest of the dress 
is gaudy to a very rainbow. Tbe whele 
seetns a composition between a Lord 
Mayor’s coach and a hearse. Nay, *tis 
said, that under this hearse they some¬ 
times wear tresses cut from the scalp of 
a murderess, or a hanged she-poisoner 
of good natured families. There may 
be some moral in this intimacy between 
beauty and the grave, but really there 
appears to be very little taste. 

As for their putting on trowsers, I 
confess I am not surprised at the phe¬ 
nomenon. If ifien will stoop to wear 
stays, it follows naturally enough, that 
women will wear the breeches. 

But there is one natural charm which 
I had thought fashion itself would never 
attempt to change—a straight back. 
Yet, now-a-days, the spine mu9t seem 
broken before a lady can be well made, 
and tQ make the fracture easier, the waist 
must take its rise under her arm-pits.— 
A little stuffing completes tbe piece of 
humpy gentility ; but I shall never 
think the picture perfect, till she arrives 
at the decrepid appendage of a long cane. 

Only last year, women walked with 
their pockets in their hands, and men 
with their hands in their pockets. Since 
then, times are grown bad ; so men do 
not care to feel much where nothing can 
be found. But where should you sup¬ 
pose women have their pockets now ? 
I will tell you—between their blade- 
bones Ill By the shades of the Ap 
Fluellens, ’tis true. The fillies strap 
portmanteaus upon their backs, and can¬ 
tor into the streets! 

Any morning that I go out, and find 
the fashions altered, I shall let you know. 
In the meanwhile, there are other topics. 
I need not describe the public buildings, 
which the family I am amongst, (of 
whom, by the way, you shall hear,) have 
taken me to see. They have already 
shown me the Tower, St. Paul’s, and 
the Bazaar,—a place where you buy 
bad things with bad money. We had 
fixed on yesterday for Westminster-Hall; 
but the place being too crowded, we 
went away. However, we found no 
bad substitute in a visit to Bedlaito. 
Farewell. 
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COLONIAL POLICY. BY A BRITISH TRAVELLER. 

From die pnorana. 

T HIS volume is the work of a reflect- culatorg. If they possess a few dollars, 
ing mi ad, but e mind which sees they are immediately expended in mer- 
the things it describes through spectacles ebandize, which is committed to the care 
of a certain colour. Many others have of a master or mate of a vessel for the 

given the same accounts ; indeed, so West Indies. Thus the spirit of enter- 
many others, that if the British govern- prise is universal among them, and 
meat were not fully informed pn the sub- would deserve high commendation, were 
ject, it must be the most stupid under the it always conducted on just and liberal 
sun. The motto ofevery traveller should be, principles ; but the reverse is generally 

_Nothing extenuate, the case •* fraud » smuggling, and perjury, 

Nor set dawn ought ia malice. are practised with success and without 

We are afraid that, in travelling through reserve » t ^ QS 

. . v., 6 . , 6 among them to an astonishing degree, 

t 6 TV; ? Ao eminent divine of Boston, thus justly 

iwjartta; “?•—»■=;= £ 

■n r u T h r ,«,d P .i 

m hit descnption of the Amencans as a dme8 ® said he , . not only pereowl and 

e . '■ U T J^ e °_ n0 J™ 6Ver ^ peculiar, but also national sins ; for in* 
line of it. There are such thing, as>un- ^ ^ogthe ancients, the Asiatic* 

srr&STitaft 

grew more like his portrait by Hogarth, Moderns, th^Fren^h are Mid to bJtolt 
yet we do not w,sh the Americans to d , and friyolou3 the Spaniard* proud 
becomeerery year closer resemblances of and crue , ^ English' haughtyV and 
*11 the following traits. evincing too great contempt for strangers; 

fi In purveying foe American people, and we, my brethren, of being greedy of 
they appear to be of all nations the most gain, and not over scrupulous how we 
active, enterprising, patient, laborious, obtain it!’ Hence it would seem, that 
frugal, persevering, cautious, and not dp- whatever portion of ability we may con- 
Solent in ingenuity. None pan excel cede to the Americans, we must deny 
them in the conduct of a lucrative com* them the character of either a great or 
marce, or in daring feats of seamanship ; good people.” 
they possess personal courage, arp expert 

in the use of fire arms ; and, traversing Man Y of the writer a hmts concerning 
their forests, the American military are the West Indies, either have been real- 
teupr adapted to the woody warfare of ized » or are in progress for beiog realized, 
their own country, than European troops, We have formerly done our utmost to 
jrhfpee discipline in such situations is recommend to public-spirited planters 
rendered comparatively useless ; irregu- the trial of a greater variety of articles, 
Vsr troo ps being able to bold veterans at which* in time, may become, objects of 
bay,, and destroy them at pleasure, white demand at home. Every instance of 
they themselves rest secure amidst their this, every such discovery adds real 
•loom? foliage.” . . wealth to the colony, and to the empire. 

w TbeA*P e ricansareexceediogly enter- What specimens of the following articles, 
prising in their commercial transactions, carefully cleaned, have lately been shewn 
particularly those who form the New * n London ! 

jSngked States, whose petty adventurers 44 The Cabbage tree, whose leaves are 
often rjsh their whole property in one ligneous, and capable of producing a 
amxll vessel, depending on their address, material resembling flax, the stringy 
and the contingencies of trade, for their fibres of which are remarkable for their 
whole support. The very boys are spe- fineness and strength, and free of those 
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occasional inequalities existing in the 
best dressed flax.—Linen made of the 
cabbage tree fibres aud common flax 
mixed, would most probably improve 
the fabric in fineness of texture, smooth¬ 
ness of surface, and durability. The 
Creoles are the only persons who use it 
as a substitute for fine thread, by extract¬ 
ing the fibres without maceration, and 
drawing the leaf under the edge of a knife 
applied to the thigh. Myriads of cab¬ 
bage trees could easily be raised ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that bad soils and 
rocky grounds would be equally eligible 
for them. The tree is produced from 
seed which it yields copiously ; and it is 
supposed the young plant when about ten 
feet high would produce the best fibres.” 

Our author adds, the Silk Grass or gi¬ 
gantic aloe, produces larger fibres than 
the former, and they are used singly as 
threads for sewing, Jkc. ; their texture is 
firm, round, and thin shaped ; the co¬ 
lour at first is a glossy white, but, with¬ 
out bleaching, it becomes in time a pale 
flaxen yellow. This plant deserves pe¬ 
culiar encouragement, as it is capable of 
being made into cordage of superior ele¬ 
gance, and, if not exposed to wet, of 
great durability. Though therefore un¬ 
fit for cables, it would be very suitable 
for the standing rigging, braces, and bow¬ 
lines of a ship ; its surface being smooth 
and compact, would please the eye, and 
not injure the seamen s hands so much as 
the common cordage. In the manufac¬ 
ture of whipcord and twine, the silk grass 
would be found greatly superior, produ¬ 
cing an article of peculiar smoothness and 
polish, divested ol loose filaments. The 
Author has seen some twine manufac¬ 
tured of silk grass, both by thelndians of 
Guiana and the negroes of Barba does, far 
superior to that of British manufacture. 

41 A rertarkableLochier grows in every 
part of the West Indies, and that in great 
abundance, descending in festoons of 
considerable length from the branches of 
tall trees, particularly the silk cotton. It 
is found in greater quantities and higher 
perfection in Guian/i than else where. 
The Indians call it “ Wet* ivcerie,” n 
Bame generally applied to substances of 
quick growth. This vegetable consist? 
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of long curly fibres wonderfully ramified, 
and exactly resembling curled hone hair. 
These fibres are enveloped in a sort of 
brittle crust, to extract which, simple 
maceration alone is necessary. This ar¬ 
ticle is eligible for all the purposes of 
horse-hair, as a stuffing material, with 
which it might be mixed to great advan¬ 
tage, or even used alone. 

“There are various other things of great 
value that remain unnoticed, or neglected. 
These, in the present state of the coun¬ 
try, should be explored and brought into 
use. Prohibitions and restrictions should 
be removed, and all new staples imported 
into this cduntry, duty free, for ten years 
at least. The gamboge, the gum-arabic, 
the cinnamon, and camphor trees, are 
found to thrive, both on the Continent 
and islands. A fine specimen of the lat¬ 
ter, grows in the Botanic Garden in Ja¬ 
maica. The attention of the Creoles 
should be drawn to these sources of 
wealth, especially 09 the three former ar¬ 
ticles being produced from shrubs rather 
than trees, might be raised very conve¬ 
niently in hedge-rows, without occupy¬ 
ing much land ; and experience has 
proved, that these useful articles can be 
procured from the plants in great per¬ 
fection, insomuch that no well founded 
objection can be raised against their qual¬ 
ity.” .... 

44 A miserable race of beings are known 
in Jamaica by the name of 44 Walk and 
Nyam Buchras,” or white men who only 
walk and cat. These abject wretches 
are, for the most part, those who once 
were industrious, and, descended from 
good families, had the fairest prospects 
opened before them, either as merchants' 
clerks, or book-keepers on some planta¬ 
tion. Nothing was wanting to make 
them valuable members of society, but 
the presence of relatives, honourable con¬ 
nexions, and the dread of censure. Sol¬ 
itary, and in a strange country, when a 
young man arrives in the West Indies, 
he knows not how to employ his leisure 
time, and looks in vain for those innocent 
amusements which he has left. The 
climate disposes him to sensuality : he 
enters loose company ; is soon ridiculed 
out of those virtuous principles in which 
he was educated^ or whic h he may have 
subsequently imbibed : and feelings high 
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flow or spirits, he rushes amidst the plea¬ 
sures of voluptuousness, to the very ex¬ 
treme oflibertinism. By these means, 
he descends with rapidity to the lowest 
point of degraded existence, and meanly 
condescends to subsist as an absolute 
pauper. Rambling over the island, he 
abuses the hospitality of the planters, by 
bcggiug food of one, a bed of another, 
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and of a third the loau of a horse to ride 
to the next plantation. If the planter 
spurns him from his door, he goes to the 
negro-yard to beg from them ; and if any 
charitable person procures him clothes to 
cover his half-naked body, he will imme¬ 
diately purchase with them a night’s 
lodging in the hut of some negro-girl : 
in short, he will do any thing but work.” 


FUSELIS LECTURES ON PAINTING. 


Fromtbe New Moatbly Migtztae. 


T HIS eminent professor *nd learned 
critic commenced, his annual course 
of lectures on his art to the students of 
the Royal Academy, the 11th January ; 
the first lecture commencing with gener¬ 
al principles, and criticisms on the rise 
and progress of the art among the Greeks, 
and its restoration among the Italians. 
Leonardo da Vinci was the first that 
displayed the light of genius after its 
first dawn in the time of Boccacio : the 
principal feature of whose works was 
character : and this was the state of the 
art till the time of Michael Angelo, 
whose astonishing performances the 
learned professor justly compared with 
the epic works of Ilomer and Phidias. 
He introduced a series of admirable 
criticisms on his works, judiciously point¬ 
ing out his defects, and dwelling strong¬ 
ly on bis prominent beauties. Mr. Fu¬ 
seli next proceeded to Raffaelle, whose 
cartoons he considered as unequalled 
specimens of energy : he was not how • 
ever faultless, his Madonnas having a 
weak and insipid character. He then 
examined and pointed out the peculiar 
graces of Corregio and of other subse¬ 
quent artists,particularly Poussin, Titian, 
Parmigiano, and Carracci ; and con¬ 
cluded with some judicious advice to 
the students. 

The second lecture wa9 devoted to 
drawing or design, which be considered 
as the extreme parts or outline of the 
figure, and remarked the difference be¬ 
tween the copyist and the imitator, 
which have been too often confounded : 
—the performances of one must possess 
some originality, the works of the other 
are performed mechanically ; the prac¬ 
tice of both, however, is necessary for 


the successful progress of the student,,* 
He adverted to the mode of drawing 
pursued by the students, and strongly 
pointed out to them the necessity of cor¬ 
rectness. Mr. F. then made a few re¬ 
marks on physiognomy, explained the 
distinction between style and manuer 
with admirable precision, and concluded 
his second lecture with sound advice 
and general observation on instruction 
and genius. 

The third lecture was chiefly on chiarn - 
scuro , which the professor defined as the 
art of properly distributing light and 
shade in the mass of composition ; its 
excellencies depencLon unity and truth. 
He then took a survey of those great 
artists who have excelled or been defi¬ 
cient in this essential of the art. Among 
the latter he enumerated Raffaelle, and 
among the former Leonardo da Vinci, as 
the first who brought it into notice. Tin¬ 
toretto, and Corregio, whom he classed 
as superior to all. He then noticed the 
modern schools, and gave Reynolds as a 
superior instance. 

The fourth lecture was most interest¬ 
ing, and principally on the subject of 
colouring . The art of painting was con¬ 
sidered by the painter in a double light: 
as awful and sublime, inspiring the 
mind ^nd touching the heart; or as the 
splendid and ornamental, conducing to 
the delight and deception of the eye — 
the former, 4 which elevates the human 
race, being the most useful to society, 
and the latter exciting only delightful 
sensations, being of secondary merit. 
Mr. Fuseli then entered minutely into 
the investigation of colours and their 
arrangements, method and handling; 
and divided historical paiuting into two 
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methods—chiaroscuro forming the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of the one, and a 
strict adherence to nature in every re¬ 
spect, as well in light and shade as in 
colouring, that of the other. He classi¬ 
fied and enumerated various masters 
under these two heads, the chief of the 
former being Michael Angelo, and of the 
latter Raffaelle. 

The fifth lecture related to invention , 
which was divided by the professor into 
three classes : landscape, or the delinea¬ 
tion of animal or vegetable life in its 
utmost extent; historical composition, 
or representation ; and a more elevated 
style, selecting and combining the most 
interesting parts of the other two, as 
dramatic and epic painting. The dra¬ 
matic originated with Raffaelle, the finest 
specimen of which is Paul announcing 
the True God from the Areopagus. The 
epic is the loftiest species of human in¬ 
vention, astonishing while it instructs— 
belonging exclusively to Homer, Phidias, 
and Michael Angelo—a sphere situate 
between heaven and earth—causing gods 
to become men, and elevating men to 
gods. Mr. Fuseli in a spirited manner 
pointed out the paltry substitutes for 
the noble sphere of invention, and par¬ 
ticularly mentioned that inferior sort of 
allegory called emblem* Before conclud¬ 
ing, the energetic professor offered some 


most judicious and acute remarks on 
portrait-painting, which in early times 
was confined to the highest classes of 
society; princes and heroes were its 
only objects; but as the various classes 
became equalized, luxuries crept in, 
and the folly of portrait-painting, said 
the professor, has extended so far, that 
if a man has a guinea in his pocket he 
squanders it to see some obscure member 
of his family in a picture,—if a picture 
it can be called which consists of mere 
daubs of red and white, possessing no 
interest but to its first owner. 

The sixth and last lecture, on Feb. the 
15th, comprised the important subjects 
composition and expi'ession. The pro¬ 
fessor defined composition as “the illus¬ 
tration of invention,” and divided it into 
two parts, moral and physical ; the for¬ 
mer being composed of unity, propriety, 
and perspicuity, the latter of perspective 
and chiaroscuro. He instances perfec¬ 
tions and defects in the works of Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and other great mas¬ 
ters, offering comments on most of the 
pictures of the latter. He also gavrt 
some perspicuous remarks on expres¬ 
sion and the passions; and concluded 
his most admirable course rtf lectures on 
painting amiilst the loudest applauses 
from an assemblage of connoisseurs, stu¬ 
dents, and academicians. 


JOURNEY TO ADAM S PEAK, 


IN THE ISLAND OF CBTLON. 


E have pleasure in laying before ou r 
» Y readers the following extract of a 
letter describing a jouruey to the sum¬ 
mit of Adam's peak, recently performed 
by two officers. 

“ While we were in Saffregam we re¬ 
solved to put ia execution a project of 
which we had talked at Colombo, and 
before our return, to visit Adam’s Peak. 
Tbte plan we have accomplished;— 
leaving Baddegeddera on the morning 
of the §ih, we gained the summit on the 
next day at half past two in the afternoon. 
Our first march from Baddegeddera was 
yj miles of tolerable road, through a 
fine and interesting country, along the 
left banks of tue Cn’tura river, to the 


royal village, and extensive lawns of 
Gillemalley. From this place the King 
received his store of Jaggery. There 
ore about 250 inhabitants, who are well 
looking and of a creditable appearance. 

From Gillemalley at 3 o'clock, we set 
out for Pulabatula, situated on the top 
of the Allehentuae Mountain, at the dis¬ 
tance of miles in a N. E. direction. 
The ascent is about miles in length. 
Here is a small religious establishment 
where the Priests live, who have the care 
of the holy impression of the foot on the 
Peak, and there is good shelter for trav¬ 
ellers. We slept at this place and soon 
after day-light next morning renewed 
our journey, accompanied by one of the 
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priests as a guide, the road leads for a 
mile and a half over a very rugged and 
abrupt ascent to the N. E. up the Nulu 
Hilla. at the bottom of which about J of 
a mile from Palabatula, we crossed the 
Caltura river, and all the way up to the 
top of the hill, we heard it on our right 
hand running below. The next ascent 
is the Hourtilla Hilla of | of a mile, 
still more rugged and difficult than the 
former, the road at some places having 
an angle of full 50 degrees, we then as¬ 
cended the Gonatilla Hilla about \ a 
mile, still more steep, and the air became 
cooler and clearer. The next stage is 
to Deabetme rather more than a mile, 
and here is the summit of this mountain, 
the road up which is one continual rise 
of four miles without any intervening de¬ 
scent, although the hill has four names, 
aud each division is marked by a white¬ 
washed stone on the right side of the 
road : there is here a small Ambelam (a 
Cingalese rest house) and the ruins of a 
building erected by Eybevlapolle, (the 
late Dessave of Saffregam.) The Adi- 
kars and Dessaves, were accustomed to 
be carried as far as this point when they 
visited the Peak, which opens to the 
view bearing E. by N. The road now 
extends in a N. E. direction, four miles 
over the hills of Durmaraga, Pedrotolla- 

« alla, Malle Malla Kandura, and Andea 
4alle Hella, and is excessively steep 
and difficult. From the latter the Peak 
itself rises about a mile, or three quarters, 
in perpendicular height—-from this place 
the way is fair climbing, the direction at 
first N. E. then S. E. again N. E. and 
lastly N. W. where the perpendicular 
ascent is encountered, this is only to be 
surmounted by the help of several massy 
iron chains, which are strongly fastened 
at top, let down the precipice, and again 
secured below ; these chains are dona¬ 
tions to the temple, and the name of the 
donor is engraved on one of the links 
made solid for that purpose ; the height 
of the precipice is about 20 feet, and 
many holes are worn in the face of the 
rock by the feet of the numerous pil¬ 
grims who have ascended it with the 
assistance of the chains. 

At half past two in tbe # afternoon, we 
reached the summit. It is an area of 
about one fifth of an acre, surrounded 


by a stone wall four feet and a half high, 
of four unequal sides, with two entran¬ 
ces, one on the south and another on the 
east, and an opening to the west in form 
of an embrasure. In the middle is a 
rock about nine feet high, on which is 
the famed impression of the Holy Foot. 
It has in fadt a most shapeless appear¬ 
ance, bearing little resemblance to a hu" 
man foot and what is most unfortunate 
for the tradition of its being the last 
footstep of Buddha, when he strode from 
Ceylon to Ava, the toes, if they can be 
discerned, are turned towards the west. 
The clouds which arose as we were as¬ 
cending prevented our having any view, 
and we occupied ourselves till four 
o'clock in taking a plan of the summit; 
we then found it was much too late to 
think of returning to Palebatula, and re¬ 
solved to remain during the night on thp 
Peak. I can hardly attempt to describe 
the extraordinary grandeur and variety 
of the scene that opened upon us at 
sun-set ; above our heads the air was 
perfectly serene and clear, below, a thick 
bed of clouds enveloped the mountain 
on all sides and completely intercepted 
our view. But every now and then the 
beams of the sun broke through a mass 
of clouds, and threw a brilliant light 
over the surrounding mountains r then 
suddenly the opening was closed, and 
all was again hid from our sight. These 
beautiful glimpses were often quite mo^ 
mentary, and frequently repeated, some¬ 
times even twice; in a minute, nor did 
the operation entirely cease until it was 
quite dark. We spent a wretched night 
in a most comfortless hut, about thirty 
feet below the summit. There was a 
piercing wind, and the cold was far 
greater than I had etfer felt since I left 
England; unluckily we had no ther¬ 
mometer with ns, but I think the quick¬ 
silver would not have risen above 40. 

The rising of the son presented a 
magnificent scene, but quite different 
from that in the evening ; the whole 
surrounding country except Ouva, was 
covered with clouds above which oaly 
the tops of a few mountains were visible. 
Hunas Garee Kandy bore 25' N. E. and 
a mountain that we decided to be Idal- 
gasina 22° S. E. The whole country 
of Ouva was exposed to view, and lay 
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stretched oat in appearance just beneath or great natural Saltpan that we observ- 
our feet. The sea on that side was ed. 

perceptible, and bore S. E. which must At seven in the morning, we began to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Pal- descend the mountain, and reached Pal- 
too pane, and it was perhaps the Leway abatula at noon.”— Panor. Oct . 1816. 


VENUS DE’ MEDICI. 

Prom the New Moathly Magszinc. 


I T is well known that a finger of the 
left hand of the Medicean Venus has 
been supplied by a modern artist. As 
every circumstance, however minute, re¬ 
lating to this master-piece is interesting, 
the reader will not be displeased to learn 
how the original finger was lost, accord- 
ingto the statement of the Giomale en- 
cyclopedico di Firenze. During the 
reign of Cosmo III. grand-duke of Tus¬ 
cany, Lord Ossory, who *hen resided in. 
Florence, was one day viewing, in com¬ 
pany with the prince, this exquisite 
work, for which he olfered him the sum 
of 100,000 livres, payable within two 
months in England; adding that he 
would send a ship on purpose to fetch it. 
The grand-duke smiled at the offer, and 
without making any reply turned to the 
Marquis Malaspina, who was present, 
and desired him to note down his lord- 
ship's name. In this manner he passed 
off the matter as a joke. Lord Ossory 
wore a cornelian ring upon which a 
Cupid was engraved. The Orand-duke, 
who had seen it some days before, had 
so admired it, that the British nobleman 
would have made him a present of the 


ring, which, however the Grand-duke 
would not accept. His lordship now 
requested, as he was determined not to 
part from the Venus, that his Highness 
would permit him to marry her. The 
Grand-duke consented with a smile, on 
which his lordship fixed the ring as fast 
as possible upon tfie fore-finger of the 
goddess, as being that on which the mar¬ 
riage ring was worn among the Greeks 
and Homans, because a small nerve in 
that finger was supposed to communicate 
With the heart. Cosmo, who considered 
the figure of Cupid as quite appropriate 
to the statue, suffered the ring to remain, 
till some person coveting this ornament, 
stole privately into the gallery-for the 
purpose of taking it off. The task Was 
difficult; to this wus probably added 
the fear of discovery—in short the finger 
was broken off during the operation. 
By whom this wan done, how it was 
discovered, or whether the ring was 
actually carried off, we are not informed 
—but it is still preserved, attached to a 
gold chain in the crystal cabinet of the 
grand-ducal gallery. 


SKETCHES OF A PEDESTRIAN IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Fiom the N««» Monthly M«gasin«. 

•KETCH II. 


A S I only profess to give 44 sketches,” 
and those of a desultory nature, of 
the most attractive features of this pleas¬ 
ing district, a minute historical account 
of every plafce visited by my footsteps 
must not be expected. I leave that la¬ 
bour to the more patient investiga¬ 
tor. If, therefore, the liberal rea¬ 
der will oblige me with his company 
in my pedestrian ramble, he must indulge 
me in my wayward humour, and suffer 
me to sit occasionally beside a gushing 
spring, and gather the wild flowers nur¬ 


tured by its limpid waters ; or pause to 
survey from some jutting crag, an har¬ 
monious development of congregated 
beauties. Should I loiter too long ou 
the road, I entreat him to saunter on ; 
and, my musing over, I will overtake 
him with all due diligence, and join 
again in familiar chat without one re¬ 
proach for his desertion. 

Shankfcn is certainly the 44 sweet Au¬ 
burn” of this charming island. The 
deep seclusion of its situation, joioed to 
the beauty of the surrounding coast and 
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How blest is he who crowns in shades like 
these 

A youth of labour with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations 
try. 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

» • « • * * 


country, imparts an air of unspeakable ered lately by the woman who inhabits 
interest to its every feature. Its white this cottage. It oozes from the cliff at a 
cottages, with roofs of thatch, are highly short remove from her dwelling, and she 
picturesque and ornamental ; but their has formed a protecting basin around it. 
ornaments do not detract from the nat- Having traced the sea-ward progress 
urai charms of the scene, for they chiefly of the Shanklin rivulet, we surveyed its 
consist in the climatis and Virginian more elevated course. Rising to the 
creeper, whose many-tinted leaves,spread south of the village, it pursues a mean- 
over the white surface of the walls, give derous passage through picturesque accli- 
a pleasing variety to the whole, vities, sprinkled with woodland, and 

The coast at this point possesses un- spread with verdant lawns, til), passing 
usual attractions ; for one of the finest the hamlet, it tumbles precipitously into 
natural objects in the whole island is the time-worn Chine. 

Shanklin Chine. This romantic chasm As, with ruminating pace, we pro- 
in the cliff 19 descended by winding steps, ceeded slowly on the elevated road that 
and midway the unaspiring roof of the conducted us from Shanklin, and looked 
Chine House, a little place of refresh- down on its peaceful groves and seclud- 
roent, sends its curling smoke to the up- ed cottages, it was impossible to avoid 
ward meads. At a farther descent is hearing a sigh, and exclaiming in the 
another humble dwelling. These cotta- genuine language of poetic fervor: 
gers, thrown with apparent carelessness 
on the suspended crag, whose nigged, 
sides, clothed with dwarf trees and clus¬ 
tering shrubs, hang with threatening 
abruptness over them, produce an effect 
highly picturesque. At different inter¬ 
vals seats are placed, commanding views ~ * . „ . . 

v , , . i « i c F . Onward he moves, to meet h(Matter end, 

bounded only by the shades of distance Angelsarouud befri c„di^ virtue’, friend; 

orer the broad bosom of the ocean. Sink* to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 
Thts magnificent assemblage of objects While resignation gently slopes the wny ; 
surveyed while a rising sun, emerging in And, all bis prospects bright’oing to the last, 
renovated splendour from the east, dis- His Heaven commences ere the world be past f 
pelled the mists of morning, and grad¬ 
ually unveiled the beauties of this moun- The steep ascent of Shanklin Down 
tainous coast, raised the sublimest emo- discloses at every step a fresh accession 
tions of grateful admiration. of prospect. The sea is gradually un- 

Descending the Chine, we pursued veiled, and the fine range of coast that 
the course of the stream by which it has forms the bay of Sandown, bounded by 
been gradually formed, upward to its en- the chalky eminences of the Culver 
trance into this deep ravine. The vary- cliffs, is here seen to great advantage ; 
ing side3 of the parted cliff have an air while a lovely extent of country, enricli- 
of wildness and natural majesty pleasing- ed by high cultivation, is spread at its 
ly softened by the clear rippting current base. The contemplative traveller will 
of the stream which falls at the extreroi- scarcely fail to pause at its attaiuable 
ty with harmonious murmurs into the summit, and inspect the component parts 
brambly abyss. of an impressive scene. 

On our veturn from ibis research, we A curious circumstance is attached to 
looked in at the lower cottage. This is this hill. In the last 60 or 70 years it 
the village charity-school, and here, ran- has increased considerably in bulk, and 
ged in even rows, knelt its rising trea- upwards of 100 feet in height. Within 
sures. They had just assembled, and the memory of persons now living, it 
were pouring forth their accustomed was not distinguishable from St. Gather- 
orison to the beneficent Creator. Surely ioe’s Hill (the highest eminence in the 
lemons of piety and morality must siuk island), being hidden by the tall summit 
deep in the youthful mind, when incul- of Week Down, which it is now that 
csted amidst such scenes as these ! height above. Thus is the face of na- 

A chalybeate spring has been discov- ture continually changing. Scylla and 
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Cbarybdia, those bugbears of antiquity, 
have ceased to be objects of terror ; yet 
may their horrors not have been created 
by the warm imagination of the poets, 
but their features may have been gradu¬ 
ally softened by the hand of time and its 
attendant convulsions. The Tarpeian 
rock, that awful precipice from which 
the state criminals of Ifome were wont 
to be hurled with terrific justice, is now 
a mole-hill in the comprehension of the 
frolicksome school-boy. While nature 
thus declines in one. instance, she rises 
in another ; and, perhaps, in some future 
age, Shanklin Down may become in al¬ 
titude a second TenerifTe. 

Shanklin may be considered as the 
commencement of a rich braid of jewels 
that encircles the brow of thi3 southern 


huge giant formed amidst pigmy nations, 
for the gaze and admiration of fhankind, 
this singular tract spreads its broad side in 
protecting vastness over the truant vole.* 

The pedestrian in this favoured region 
who possesses taste for the picturesque, 
will find sufficient food to satisfy the 
most insatiable eye. At every step a 
new groupe of objects convey an idea of 
entirety, which, surveyed by the more 
comprehensive gaze, form harmonious 
episodes in a whole, comprising a rich 
variety of feature. 

With that slow progression by which 
the meditative rambler moves through 
scenes that alternately withhold his step, 
we arrived at Bonchurch. 

Bonchurch is a truly attractive village. 
Its narrow limits are crowded with dis¬ 


tract, extending in ceaseless variety of 
brilliant display to Niton, where tho 
character of the coast rises to a sublimity 
that realises the conceptions of the moat 
ardent imagination. From Shanklin 
Down the road pursues a sinuous course; 
at one time encircling a smiling dell, in 
which Luccombe Farm and its depend¬ 
ent cottages enjoy the healthful benefit of 
a stream, that here flows to its efflux 
through one of (hose numerous chines 
that give variety to the coast, while a 
rich spread of woodland embowers the 
inland space. At another turn, the cool 
avenues of a shaded recess invite the 
steps of the traveller. The sea in all its 
splendour courts his unwearying gaze, 
and a pleasing country abounding with 
cultivated beauty, alternately engages his 
regard. 

Conducted by a spiral course from 
these attractive heights, the scene as¬ 
sumes a new character. Here, tost in 
shapes of fantastic variety, huge heaps 
of disjointed rocks lie in wild disorder 
lashed by the indignant ocean, whose 
hoarse murmurs assume a more intelli¬ 
gible tone; here, also, first bursts on the 
astonished eye of the rapt observer, the 
majestic view of the under cliff. This 


tinctive beauties. At the first approach, 
the farm which bears its name gives ear¬ 
nest of the interior scene. Near this 
stand two cottages that rival in beauty 
the loveliest of rural edifices ; their 
thatched roofs appear to cover the true 
abodes of Arcadian simplicity. That 
pastoral taste that formed their humble 
thresholds, has taught the woodbine and 
a rich variety of shrubs that love to climb 
the protecting wall, to vie in variegated 
luxuriance on their white fronts. Oppo¬ 
site to these, stands the elegant retreat of 
Colonel O’Hara, a structure of more am¬ 
ple character, but still retaining the 
characteristic charms of a cottage resi¬ 
dence. The grounds attached to tins 
house spread along the coast, and com* 
maod marine views of uninterrupted ex* 
tent, but perhaps the eye of taste win 
object to the arrangement, for, assuredly, 
the measured walk and trim parterre but 
ill agree with the beauties of the sur¬ 
rounding scene. Although at Bon- 
chpreh the hand of art ha9 been more 
active than on many parts of this coast, 
her efforts have, in general been compar¬ 
atively chaste and disguised. 

On an isolated rock, near tins cottage, 
and within its domain, has been erected 


unique feature of the coast is aysuredly a mimic fort with its flag-staff. From 

an inexhaustible theme for the pen and “* Th7p1^nra~™on~rf thornier rtiffhas 
the pencil. The boundary ol a little evidently arisen from successive lardslips, 
world, torn from its rugged sides and o'O’ionrH by (be freezing of the snl.ierra- 

prccMpitatod towards that ocean that in ^hich, acting on some peculiarity of soil, for^ 
vain roll? its waves against it, the inland ces the rocks from their position, and precip - 
eliir rises in all rt,e frying magnifi- 

cence of solitary grandeur. Like some queue occurrence on this part of the roast. 
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this eminence the finest view is obtained 
of this interesting neighbourhood. The 
whole scene wears a soft and attractive 
aspect, like the person of a lovely bride, 
attired in the most becoming robes, but 
blushing amidst all the estimable charms 
of unsophisticated nature. The little 
village exhibits it$ rustic cots in pictur¬ 
esque groups around, while the cool 
waters of many a collected spring, shad¬ 
ed by grateful umbrage, spread their 
inviting bosom beside them. Beyond 
these cottages, grotesque assemblages of 
several cliffs, which wanton in capricious 
arrangement, attract the eye to the base 
of a tall eminence that bounds the in¬ 
land view ; while no boundary is pre¬ 
sented to the wandering gaze, beyond 
the expanse of the marine element. 

The appearance of Bonchurch be¬ 
speaks the mildness and salubrity of its 
aspect. Scarcely a peasants hut, but its 
walls are clothed with myrtle ; while the 
neighbouring hedges abound with flow¬ 
ering indigenous shrubs, which fill the 
air with vegetable fragrance. On the bor-* 
ders of this charming village stands a res¬ 
idence of superior character, late the cot¬ 
tage omee of Alexander Baring, esq. 
This is embowered by sheltering trees, 
which disclose, through judicious vistas, 
the romantic beauties of the surrounding 
objects. 

We could not quit ibis place without 
inspecting its interesting little church. 
The traveller of pictorial taste will sur¬ 
vey with gratification from its encircling 
enclosure the fine prospects it com¬ 
mands ; the antiquary will pause to ex¬ 
amine its door-way of Saxon architec¬ 
ture ; while both will lameqt to see the 
antique character of the little edifice de¬ 
formed by the rude frame-work of the 
modern carpenter, and other incongru¬ 
ous effects of tasteless innovation.* 


* Bonchorcli will he viewed with interest 
as tbe birth-place of the gallant Admiral Hob¬ 
son, who was bred a tailor, but was inspired 
by the sigh* of a squadron of men of war com¬ 
ing round Dun-nose. He precipitately left 
the sbop-bo&id, and rowed to tbe Admiral's 
ship, where be entered as a seaboy. In a few 
days they eocouotered a French fleet, and, 
while the Admiral's ship was closely engaged 
with one of the enemy, Hobson contrived to 
get unperceived on board, and struck and 
carried off the French flag. The confusion 
produced by this event ensured the victory. 
Hobsou’t promotion was rapid, and his mem¬ 
ory reflects credit on the place of his birth. 


Through a grove of lofty trees we pur¬ 
sued our route to Ventnor. This neigh¬ 
bourhood is peculiarly happy in abun¬ 
dance of fine springs of crystal clearness, 
which gush at every step from the base 
of its hills, and impart an air of uncom¬ 
mon fertility and freshness to its surface. 
At the foot of Bonchurch Downs stands 
St. Bonifice Cottage, an elegant and 
tasteful villa of the late Lieut. Col. Hill. 
This is most desirably situated ; pro¬ 
tected by a high ridge from the rude vis¬ 
its of the northern blast, its coastward 
prospects are agreeably varied, the eye 
from some of tbe windows reposing on 
a rich stretch of woodland, while others 
command sea views of unlimited extent. 

Arrived at Ventnor, we held a council 
of war; and a most interesting debate en¬ 
sued. Here are two inns, the one only 
perhaps deserving of that name from the 
amplitude of its accommodations; tbe 
other, humble indeed, but wearing an 
air of rustic comfort, and seated on a 
most desirable and lovely spot. I al¬ 
ways prefer convenience to exterior 
shew, and I like not to have tny self- 
complacence disturbed by the jostlings 
of pampered retainers of the proud and 
haughty. Domestic ease aod unosten¬ 
tatious comfort did not appear to be at¬ 
tainable in a place where my Lord-■, 

and my Lady-, with their respective 

suites, were endeavouring to disj>el the 
effects of Bond-street ennui by salutary 
marine breezes. Considering that the 
humble pedestrian might here be despis¬ 
ed, we wisely resolved to take the low¬ 
est seat ourselves, rather than be remov¬ 
ed to it by others. We had yet another 
motive for preferring the smaller house ; 
it had been recommended by honest 
Mrs. Pope ofShanklin. Here too the 
sentimental traveller would wish to re¬ 
pose, for it seemed that we were doom¬ 
ed to find matter of interest in the an¬ 
nals of this humble class. Unlike, in¬ 
deed, our Shankliu hostess, our present 
landlady was young and beautiful, but 
sorrow had visited her early, and bad 
cropt at its first blush the blossom of her 
promising spring. Her husband had 
followed the occupation of a fisherman, 
as an additional source of support. Oae 
morn he quitted his wife and child at 
tbe accustomed hour. Alas ! did no 
prophetic sigh foretel the dire catastro- 
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phe ? Fate was envious of their hap- When we recollected this piteous tale 
pin ess, and before his returning vessel of domestic woe, we were instantly de- 
could reach the shore, an unlooked-for termioed ; and the modest looks of our 
I tempest conyulsed the heaving ocean— interesting hostess, her charms still par- 

| wave after wave rolled in fearful vol- tially hidden by the close habit of the 

umes over it. “ It yet lives, it yet rides widow, were no unpleasing prognostics 
on the foaming mountains,” exclaimed of the economy of her house, 
t the anxious spectators. The storm Let us rest here awhile : the spot is 

* grew louder, the sea increased in vio- inviting ; and the calm serenity of the 

lence, till, overwhelmed by a towering surrounding scene admirably harmoni- 
deluge, the staggering bark sank to ap- ses with feelings produced by the con- 
pear no more. The wild shrieks of his temptation of a range of natural beau- 
agonized wife still vibrate on the ears of ties, 
her commiserating neighbours! 


SUICIDE. 


To the Editor of the MW MontMy Migwhw. 

sir, abhorrence by us of this age of universal 

T HE subject to which I would call benevolence and philanthropy, surely 
the attention of the public, is one some means might be devised to lessen 
of the greatest importance, as it is con- the evil. This subject has often suggest- 
nected with an attempt to save useful ed itself to my mind, but has made a 
lives, and secure the peace and comfort of deeper impression from witnessing a very 
whole famines, by diminishing the ten- distressing case, which was given in the 
dency to commit a crime of the most public papers a few days since; and had 
Unnatural and atrocious description. the person, of whom the unhappy young 
It has long been a source of deep re- woman bought the penny-worth of arse- 
gret to every well-disposed and reflecting nic, refused, or even hesitated to sell*it, 
mind, that the instances of self-murder the feelings she was then under might ia 
are so prevalent, and continue daily to % a short time have subsided, and she been 
increase, as also that the Coroners’ Juries still a member of society. It is much to 
are so ready by their verdicts to evade be lamented that the legislature have 
the penalty or stigma which the law of never wholly interdicted the sale of poi- 
the land attaches to the body of the sui- sons, or at least put it under such restric- 
cide, rendering its beneficial effects nu- tions as to prevent the facility of procur- 
gatory, by declaring the individual almost ing them, owing to which, murder has 
in every case to have been insane, satis- been often committed; and many are 
fying their consciences that no person of the instances of children and others being 
a sane mind would or could commit such poisoned by eating what was intended 
an act. It is to be feared that a natural to destroy rats. This being, in my 
fellow-feeling and a humane sympathy mind, a species of man-slaughter, by 
for the survivors, especially where prop- those who so wantonly expose poisons, 
erty is at stake, may have a share in de- ought they not to be treated as if actually 
termining their decision, as it. must ap- convicted of that offence ? 
pear the height of injustice to visit the As it is only in melancholy madness 
crime of the father on his offspring. that suicide is committed, and generally 
The law of forfeiture of personal pro- under lucid intervals, what a relief must 
perty to the crown, beiog introduced it afford to the minds of a jury, if a me- 
soon after the Reformation, shews in dieal gentleman shall establish that 3uch 
what a strong point of view suicide was was the unhappy situation of the deceas- 
eonsidered at that period, and how anx- ed ? The willing or sane suicide, trtiat- 
ious our forefather*; were for its suppres- iog to the lenity of a Coroner’s Jury that 
sion. Jf this crime was held in equal no infamy shall attach to his remains or 
2L Eng. M*g. Vo|. I. 
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injury lo hi9 family, becomes fortified in 
his mind ; but were be to know that 
such juries would act up to the meaning 
of the solemn oath they have taken in 
fore comdenHce, without respect of per¬ 
sons, it might in some instances prevent 
the horrid catastrophe. One more sug¬ 
gestion, and I leave the interesting sub¬ 
ject to persons more competent to en¬ 
force it on the minds of those whose pe¬ 
culiar province it is to be the guardians 
of the suicide being buried in a cross 
road and a stake driven through the 
body, might it not act more in terrorem 
if the body were given to the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons for dissection ¥ The 
fear of such an exposure before their 
fellow-creatures, might operate more oa 
their minds than the fear of appearing in 
the awful presence of their Creator and 
Judge. 

To in force this idea how shame acts 
on the minds of the most depraved cha¬ 
racters, it i 9 well known that even 
murderers dread being dissected more 
than hanging, and still more if their bo¬ 
dies are to be hung in chains. A re¬ 


markable instance of this kind happened 
at York about 25 years ago, and was re¬ 
lated to me by an eye-witness. The 
convict’s name was Broughton : having 
robbed the mail, be was sentenced to be 
bung in chains near the soot where the 
crime was committed. He was so dis¬ 
tressed in his mind at the latter part of 
bis sentence, that his friends were indu¬ 
ced to say, two days before his execu¬ 
tion, that that part was remitted; in 
consequence of which he became tran¬ 
quil and resigned, taHcmg and shaking 
bands with many on his way to the gal¬ 
lows. 

To prove how exposure after death 
operated on the female mind, when nei¬ 
ther the tears nor entreaties of agonized 
parents had any effect, I refer your rea¬ 
ders to the story of the Milesian Virgins, 
whom nothing could prevent from hang-- 
ing themselves till a decree passed that 
their dead bodies should be dragged 
through the streets ; and this enactment 
effectually restrained the practice. 

If these hints prove useful, it will be 
grateful to Humanitas. 


VARIETIES, 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, and HISTORICAL. 


THE WIVES OP LITERARY MEN. 

HE ladies of Albert Durer and 
Berghem were both shrews, and 
the former compelled that great genius to 
the hourly drudge of his profession, 
merely to gratify her own sordid passion. 
At length in despair, Albert ran away 
from his Tisiphone ; she wheedled him 
back, and not long afterwards he fell a 
victim to her furious disposition. He 
died of a broken heart! It is told of 
Berghem’s wife, that she would not allow 
that excellent artist to quit bis occupa¬ 
tion ; and she contrived an odd expedient 
to detect his indolence, The artist 
worked in a room above her ; ever and 
anon she roused him by thumping a 
stick against the ceiling, while the obe¬ 
dient Berghem answered by stamping his 
foot, to satisfy Mrs. Berghem that he was 
not napping! 

The wife of Barclay, author of The 
Argcnis, considered herself as the wile 

Dig 


of a demigod. This appeared glaringly 
after his death ; for Cardinal Barberiui 
having erected a monument to the mem¬ 
ory of his tutor, next to the tomb of Bar¬ 
clay, Mrs. Barclay was so irritated at 
this, that she demolished his monument, 
brought home his bust, and declared that 
the ashes of so great a genius as her 
husband should never be plaoed beside 
so villainous a pedagogue. 

The wife of Rohalt, when her hus¬ 
band gave lectures on the philosophy of 
Descartes, used .to seat herself on those 
days at the door, and refused admittance 
to every one shabbily dressed, or who did 
not disQOver a genteel air. So convinced 
was she that to be worthy of hearing the 
lectures of her husband, it was proper to 
appear fashionable. In vain our good 
lecturer exhausted himself in teliiog her 
that fortune does not always give fine 
clothes to philosophers. 

Salmasius’s wife was a termagant; 
and Christina said she admired his pa- 
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tience aaore than big erudition, married 
to such a shrew. Mrs. Salmasius, in¬ 
deed, considered herself as the queen of 
science, because her husband was ac¬ 
knowledged as sovereign among the 
critics. She boasted she had for her 
husband the most learned of all the no¬ 
bles, and the most noble of all the learned. 
Our good lady always joined the learned 
^conferences which be held in his study. 
She*poke lend, and deckled with a tone 
of majesty. Salma ti us was mild in hb 
conversation, but the reverse in hie wri¬ 
tings, ae our proud Xantippe considered 
him as acting beneath himself if he did not 
pour out his abuse, and call every one 
names^—Lil. Goa. 

PROFESSOR HOFFMAN*. 

The Assembly of Jamaica presented 
Captain Bligb with 5000 L for introduc- 
ing bread-firoit into that bland. This 
piece of liberality seemed so surprising 
to old Hofftnann, Professor of Botany at 
the University of Gottingen, that in one 
of hb lectures, holding up a specimen of 
the fruit, he related the anecdote, and 
with marks of ludicrous astonishment, 
exclaimed at least half a dozen times :— 
44 Five thousand pounds for an apple !"— 
The young English then at Gottingen 
classed Hoffmann himself. His estab¬ 
lishment consisted of a niece and two 
female servants: they therefore called 
him Monandria irigynia . He was, 
however, a very good man, and a dili¬ 
gent as well as able instructor.— New 
Mov . Mag. 

PREMATURE TALENT. 

The names of Bar relie r , Crichtan , 
Menrsrus, and Pelisson, are familiar to 


his physical strength not sink under the 
efforts of hb early genius, be may one 
day probably claim the first rank among 
hb competitors in mental precocity. Of 
this I will leave the reader to judge from 
the subsequent notice of 

S>M. W. OUo von Prawn, the son of a 
captain in the Austrian service. He was 
born at Tyrnau, in Hungary, on the 1st 
of June, 1811. When but an infant, he 
showed a singular desire of instruction, 
and in hb second year he had acquired 
such a readiness in the knowledge of bis 
letters, in reading, and in decyphering 
prints of subjects horn general and nar 
tural history, that, on the 1st of Novero* 
ber, 1813, when but two years and five 
months old, he was deemed qualified tq 
enter the second form of the principal 
National School of Tyrnau. Having 
attended the school about ten months, ou 
the 26th August, 1814, he was e*+ 
amined with the rest of the pupils ; in 
reading and writing German, in Hqnga- 
rian orthography, his catechism, and 
drawing, he bore aw?y the highest prizq 
from 70 of hb juvenile competitors, and, 
was advanced to the first form. Ou 
the examination of the 17th of March, 
1815, this child, who bat} then attained 
the age of three years and three quar¬ 
ters, was again pronounced the greatest 
proficient among the 124 pupils of his 
form, in reading the German, Hungarian, 
and Latin languages, in arithmetic, and 
his catechism. This infant prodigy has 
excited still greater attention, from the 
extraordinary and more rapid progress 
he has made in music. From hb second, 
year he had studied the violin with so 
much success, that, after the examina¬ 
tion of the 17th March, he astonished 


the historical render; at the age of 
nine years the first was master of five 
5 {l * *bat of one-and-twenty, 
dm second challenged the learned of the 
Parisian University to a public disputa¬ 
tion; when thirteen years old, Meursius 
composed Greek verses winch were imi- 
veroally extolled : and when but seven¬ 
teen, Pelisson wrote a Paraphrase on 
Justinian’s institutes. With these and 
other instances of singular prematurity 
of talent, a living prodigy is well entitled 
to be classed; indeed, should his intel¬ 
lectual advancement correspond here¬ 
after with that of bis tender years, and 


those who were assembled to bear him,' 
namely, the magistracy, all the teachers 
of the principal National School, and a 
number of amateurs of mteic, with tak¬ 
ing the leading part m a duet and trio 
of Pleyel's ; thb he repeated on the 13th 
of April following at a party given by 
Prince SchwartzenburgatTyroau, before 
a numerous circle of nobility. Nor is 
the progress he has made m acquiring a 
foreign language, fencing, and drawing, 
inferior to his other advancements. Dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1815, this boy gave a 
public concert at Vienna, when the asto¬ 
nishment and admiration of all present 
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were unbounded; the production of it be 
bestowed on the Invalid Fund. 

The authenticity of these particulars is 
verified by a certificate from M. von 
Berzaczy, the director of the principal 
national school, and mayor of the fine 
and imperial city of Tyrnau, and the 
whole of the public teachers in the first, 
second, and third, national schools there. 

Ibid. 

ILLUSTRATION OF OBSCURE SAY¬ 
INGS, PROVERBS, $c. 

The character and manners of a peo¬ 
ple may be often correctly ascertained 
by an attentive examination of their po¬ 
pular sayings and familiar customs. The 
study, therefore, of these peculiarities 
ought not to be condemned, since the 
investigation has not only a tendency to 
enlarge the knowledge of human nature, 
but to illustrate national history, to mark 
the fluctuation of language, and to ex¬ 
plain the usages of antiquity. We oc¬ 
casionally devote a page or two to this 
amusing subject, which we are confi¬ 
dent is gratifying to the general body of 
our readers, though in the course of our 
inquiries we are sometimes obliged to 
relate many whimsical stories, and to 
quote very homely phrases aod authori¬ 
ties. 

AT DEATH’S DOOK. 

The English have a proverb— 44 The 
old man’s staff is the rapper at Death’s 
door and agreeably to the same senti¬ 
ments, Spenser speaking of mankind, 
says that 

“ Every hour they knock at Death's gate.” 
Sackville also, in his “ Mirror of Magis¬ 
trates,” introduces this figure of old age— 

“ His wither’d fist still knock tag at Death's 
door.” 

Chaucer gives aaimilar description of 
old age, or elde as be expresses it, thus— 

The day and night her to torment 
With cruel Death they her present 
And tellen her erlisb and late 
That Death standeth armed at her gate. 

M Death’s door” was indeed a common 
phrase in early authors, and it occurs in 
our old version of the Psalms—“ They 
Were even hard at Death’s door,” Psm. 
cviii. 18. To these observations of 
Thomas Warton it may be added, that 
the same idea may be found in Virgil, 


and various writers, Roman and Grecian, 
for it was taken from the mythological 
system, common to both, and making 
part of their established belief respecting 
the state of the dead, who were repre¬ 
sented as entering into a vast and gloomy 
mansion through an adamantine door 
which turned inwardly and prevented aU 
return. 

A MOOT POINT. „ 

“ Moot” (as derived from the Saxon 
motion, to plead) is a term used in the 
inns of court, and signifies that exercising 
or arguing of cases which joting barris¬ 
ters and students have been "used to per¬ 
form at certain times, the better to quali¬ 
fy them for practice and defence of cli¬ 
ents’ causes. 

The place where such Moot cases were 
argued was antiently called the 44 Moot 
Hall,” at which time the benchers chose 
a bailiff of the Moots. There was like¬ 
wise an exercise termed bolting , which 
word intended a private arguing of cases. 

hobson’s choicf. 

This is said when a person must either 
take what is offered to him or go with¬ 
out ; and took its rise from Ilobson, on 
eminent carrier at Cambridge, in the 
reigns of James and Charles the First. 
Hobson used to let out horses to hire to 
the young students of the University, 
who wete obliged to put up with what¬ 
ever steed the ostler produced, accord¬ 
ing to the regulations of the stable, 
which, like the law9 of the Medes, were 
unalterable. Milton has inserted two 
epitaphs on Hobson in his minor poems, 
in a very neat edition of which, publish¬ 
ed by Tonson, there is a portrait of him 
on horseback. Hobson realised a hand¬ 
some fortune, which he bestowed in pub¬ 
lic charities, particularly at Cambridge, 
where be erected a conduit in the market 
place. 

AS DRUNK AS A PIPES. 

Why persons of this description should 
be so stigmatized is not very clear, un¬ 
less it be alleged that, being usually cal¬ 
led to play a distinguished part at merry 
meetings, they are peculiarly liable to 
temptation. Be this as it may, the fol¬ 
lowing story by Sir John Reresby, in 
his Memoirs, has a fair claim to the ori¬ 
gin of the proverb : 44 A dreadful plague 
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raged this summer, 1665, in London, 
tod swept away 97,309 person?. It 
was usual for people to drop down in 
the streets as they went about their busi¬ 
ness ; and a bag-piper, being ex¬ 
cessively overcome with liquor, fell 
down in the street, and there lay asleep 
in this condition. He was taken up and 
thrown into a cart betimes next morning, 
and carried away with some dead bodies. 
Meanwhile, he awoke from his sleep, it 
being now about day’s break, and ris¬ 
ing up, began to play a tune ; which so 
surprised the fellows that drove the cart, 
who could not see distinctly, thart in a 
fright they betook them to their heels, 
and would have it that they had taken 
up the devil in the disguise of a dead 
man.” It should be added, that accord¬ 
ing to an anonymous historian of the 
plague year, this man never took the in¬ 
fection, though he lay so long among 
the dead.— Ibid. 

Joseph’s cup. 

u la not this [cup] it in which my 
lord drinketb, and whereby indeed he 
divinetk T ’ Genesis, Chap. xliv. 5. 

It is remarkable that a similar super¬ 
stition to that of the Egyptians alluded 
to in the above text should have been 
found to exist in an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

“The King, who was one of our 
company, this day, at dinner, I observed, 
took particular notice of the plates. This 
occasioned me to make him an offer 
of one, either of pewter, or of earthen¬ 
ware. He chose the first; and then 
began to tell us the several uses to which 
he intended to apply it. Two of them 
are so extraordinary, that l cannot omit 
mentioning them. He said, that, 
whenever he should have occasion to 
visit any of the other islands, he would 
leave this plate behind him at Tongnta- 
boo, as a sort of representative, in his 
absence, that the people might pay it the 
tame obeisance they do to himself in 
person. He was asked, what had been 
usually employed for this purpose, before 
he got this plate ? and we had the satis- 
fhetion of learning from him, that this 
singular honour had hitherto been con¬ 
ferred on a wooden bowl in which he 
washed bis hands. The other extra- 
ordinary use to frbich he meant to apply 


it, in the rbom of his wooden bowl, wa3 
to discover a thief. He said, that, when 
any thing was stolen, and the thief could 
not be found out, the people were all 
assembled together before him, when he 
washed his hands in water in this vessel; 
after which it was cleaned, and then the 
whole multitude advanced, one after 
another, and touched it in the same 
manner as they touch his foot, when 
they pay him obeisance. If the guilty 
person touched it, ho died immediately 
upon the spot: not by violence, but by 
the hand of Providence; and if any one 
refused to touch it, his refusal was a 
clear proof that he was the man.” CookV 
Third Voyage, Chap. viii.— Eur . Mug. 

AVALANCHES OF THE GSFAT ST.BFRNARD. 

A frightful avalanche on the ISthDec. 
1816, buried two domestics of the hos¬ 
pital, and four men of the town of St. 
Pierre, without a possibility of relief. To 
heighten the misfortune,all the dogs were 
buried under the snows. There remains 
at the Convent only one of these coura¬ 
geous animals, so long the hope of 
the traveller—their race is extinct. It 
will require a long time and much atten¬ 
tion to train new ones. 

INTFRFST1NG TO FARMERS. 

u The Summer, having been remark¬ 
ably cold and unfavourable, the harvest 
was very late, and much of the grain, es¬ 
pecially oats, was green in October. In 
the beginning of October the cold was so 
great, that in one night there was produ¬ 
ced on ponds, near Kinneil,in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bo’ness, ice, three quarters 
of an inch thick. It was apprehended 
by many fanners, that such a degree of 
cold would effectually prevent the farther 
filling and ripening of their corn. In 
order to ascertain this point. Dr. Rock- 
buck selected several stalks of oats, of 
nearly equal fulness, and immediately cut 
those which, on the most attentive com¬ 
parison, appeared the best, and marked 
the others, out allowed them to remain in 
the field fourteen days longer ; at the end 
of which time they too were cut, and 
kept in a dry room for ten days. Th^ 
grains of each parcel were then weighed: 
when eleven of the grains that had 
been left standing in tho field were found 
to be equal in weight to thirty of the 
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grains which bad been cut a fortnight 
sooner, though even the best of the 
grains were far from being ripe. During 
that fortnight (from 7th October to 21st) 
the average heat, according to Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer, was little above 43* 
Dr. Rockbuck observes, that the ripening 
and filling of corn in so low a tempera¬ 
ture should be the less surprising, when 
we reflect that the seed corn will vege¬ 
tate in the same degree of heat; and be 
draws an important inference from his 
observations, viz. that farmers should be 
cautious of cutting down their unripe 
corn, on the supposition that in a cold 
autumn it could fill no more.” 


FUiriSHICBlfTS OF PMVAE1CATION. 

Pascal, in his Pensees , says—“ There 
is nothing, either just or unjust, but 
changes its quality by changing climate. 
Three degrees of polar elevation over¬ 
throw the whole system of jurisprudence j 
one of the meridian decides upon truth, 
or a few years of possession.” How 
would the astonishment of this philoso¬ 
pher, accustomed to mathematical axi¬ 
oms, have been increased, had be been 
apprized that in Bohemia prevarication 
is punished with death, and in the con¬ 
tiguous kingdom of Saxony, with a fine 
of five rix-dollare. 


MEMOIRS op EMINENT PERSONS. 


from tbs Moattify Keviev. 

MEMOIRS OF THE ABBE EDGEWORTH. 

Publiahed by C. Snbtd Xooiirojtrjr. 

npHE Abbe Edgeworth lived un- be considered as the proper semi nary for 
-*■ known to the world until the giving a finish to Catholic studies. On 
memorable day on which he attended undertaking the discharge of hie pro- 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold, and gave fessional duties, the Abbe preferred to 
honourable evidence that he set at de- reside in Paris; where he found, par- 
fiance the poignards of the Jacobins ticularly among the poor Savoyards, 
when the question lay between his per- many uninstructed and distressed objects, 
sonal danger and the discharge of his His ministry afterward received an ex¬ 
professional duty. His conduct on that tension among the humbler English and 
occasion, and his power of comm unicat- Irish of the French metropolis, many of 
ing information concerning it, render his whom stood in need of his attention and 
memoirs interesting; independently of consolation. A man employed so much 
which considerations, the publication of amid the abodes of poverty was not 
them is to be viewed only in the light of likely to take the steps necessary to gain 
a tribute from a relative to the memory favour at court; and, in fact, the modest 
of a respected friend. and unassuming Abb4 was not intro- 

He was born in Ireland in tbe year doced to the King or the Queen till the 
1745, at the vicarage-house of Edge- time at which the terrors of die Revolu- 
worth’s town, in the county of Long- lion bad driven from the metropolis, and 
ford, in the immediate neighbourhood of even from France, all the most conspi- 
which is the residence of the family of cuous ecclesiastics. His first patroness 
the well known female author of this was the Princess Elizabeth, who had a 
name. His ancestors had been Proles- strong tincture of devotion, and having 
tents ever since the Reformation: but been deprived of her aged confessor by 
his father, having become a convert to death, applied for another to the Supt* 
the Catholic faith, determined to reiin- rieur dr 's Missions SinmghreSy a man of 
quish his living and to remove with his extensive acquaintance with his brethren, 
family to France^nd settledatToulouse. The superior had no hesitation in select- 
His son was educated first at the Uni- ing Abbe Edgeworth as a person in 
versity of that city, and afterwards at the whom the Princess might place implicit 
Sorbonne in Parish which continued to confidence, both in political and religions 
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communications; and be was accordingly intended for the public eye;—their very 
appointed her cou lessor shortly before defects become their recommendation, 
the Revolution. 4 The illiberal, who suppose that 

We find in this little volume several something dangerous must flow from the 
letters from the Abbe dated in 1789, pen of every Papist, when writing in 
and subsequently, which are chiefly re- confidence to a brother-clergyman, will 
markable as pointing out the gradual be surprized to find in these letters neither 
progress of alarm on the part of the bigotry nor treason. They shew the 
adherents of the royal family. The late unambitious character and the pious 
Dr. Moylan (titular Bishop of Cork) occupations of the writer.—Could we 
haring urged Mr. Edgeworth to come follow him from his morning to his 
over and settle m Ireland, the latter evening devotions, we should find the 
aoswered, in the end of 1789, to the interval filled up with none of those in- 
following effect: consistencies, which so often make the 

iU As for myself.. I must allow that good sigh and the wicked sneer, 
my former ties to France are now much ‘ In the midst of splendour, when the 
weakened, and that the prospect of great, perplexed with intrigue and flattery, 
finishing my days with jou is particu- sought for simplicity and truth; in 
larly enticing: but, alas! my dear scenes of sqaalid misery, where repent- 
friend, what would yon do with me ? I ing vice had crept to die; in the convent, 
should be mere lumber in your diocese, or in the drawing-room, the Abbe Edge- 
Yon wantstrong and laborious operators; worth was always the same. His serene 
and I am not that. 1 must own to you, countenance diffused tranquillity wher- 
that from the beginning of our troubles, ever be appeared.—With controversy 
I had some thoughts of leaving France our Abbe did not interfere; cofttsnt 
for good and all; but after taking ad- with the sure and blameless course of his 
vice from people who knew me, I re- peaceful calling. His kindness and his 
solved to stand my ground ; or, if oblig- charity led the way to the hearts of his 
ed to accompany my mother, to come flock, and no doubts of the truth of what 
back to my post The reason given to he taught disturbed their understandings/ 
me was, that Almighty God seemed to From this rime forwards, the Revo- 
_bless my weak exertions here, and of lution continued to make progress, now 
course that I should not give up my under promising and then under threaten- 
little flock, unless clearly called by Provi- ing circumstances, until the unsuccessful 
dence to some other place, especially as flight of the King (in 1791) % led to the 
the little I do was mostly in favour of preponderance of the republican party 
people who could not well do without *nd to the alarming scenes of the follow- 
me, or without some other person, who ing year. Mr. Edgeworth continued to 
would equally be lost tothe mission.” 9 — obey the invitations of Madame Eliza- 
‘ The editor has carefully copied these beth in repairing from time to time tothe 
letters from the originals in his possession, palace, and excited tho surprize of the 
not venturing to alter the inaccuracies of King and Queen by the confidence with 
style or orthography, which betray the which he continued to resort to their 
Abbe's estrangement from his native suspected abode when no other clergy- 
looguage, and that he not only habitually man ventured to shew himself at eourt, 
expressed himself but usually thought in unless completely divested of his clerical 
French. dress. “ W hen 1 turn my thoughts,” 

4 The sympathy of the public hns been says tho Abbe, “ to these shocking times, 
too long engaged by letters in rounded I am surprized at my own boldness, but 
periods, full of affected description and Providence, I suppose, made me blind 
pompons frivolity,composed to be handed to the hazard that I incurred. 1 *—Aftew 
about amongst -literary gossips, during the fatal 10th of August, the royal 
the life, and to be splendidly published family were removed to ihe state-prison 
at the death of the writer; but some called the Temple, and the residence of 
readers will dwell with interest oo the the Abbe was broken open in the night 
"enuine simplicity of the^e humble by a revolutionary party. Fortunately, 
epistles. They never could have l>een the first searches ^’ t *re e J<go(Q‘f 5 ip^|§‘to 
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lead to the discovery of any important 
papers; and before a second visit the 
Abbe found means to destroy all such as 
might have operated against him. Oq 
the dreadful days of September, he in¬ 
curred the roost imminent hazard of his 
life; but, by quitting his clerical dress 
and leaving liis house Before the approach 
of the assassins, he succeeded in esoaping 
their bands, and in reaching a place of 
concealment in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Here he remained for several 
weeks, until the Archbishop of Paris, at 
the moment of his flight, sent him a 
letter empowering and requesting him to 
undertake the care of the Prelate’s flock 
in his absence. The Abbe now began 
to think of returning to the capital; and, 
while pausing between a proper regard 
to himself and his duty to the cause of 
religion, he received, through the medium 
of the lamented Malesherbes, a message 
from Louis XVL, which, replete as the 
prospect was with danger, induced him 
to postpone every consideration for that 
of consoling the last moments of his 
sovereign : 

444 The fate of the King wa9 not yet 
decided, when M. de Malesherbes, to 
whom I had not the honour of being 
personally known, and who could neither 
ask me to his house nor come to mine, 
requested me to meet him at Mad. de 
Senosan’s, where I accordingly waited 
on him.—There M. de Malesherbes 
delivered to me a message from the 
King,* signifying the wish of that un¬ 
fortunate monarch that I should attend 
him at his last moments, if the atrocity 
of his subjects should be contented with 
nothing less than his death.—If the 
danger tq which I must be exposed 
should appear to me too great, he beg¬ 
ged that I would name another clergy¬ 
man to attend him. He left the choice 
entirely to me.—Any man would have 
felt himself inclined to comply with such 
a message. I felt it as a oommand that 

• * I think it right here to repeat the words 
of Lonis the Sixteenth, when be gave this 
message to M. de Malesherbes: “This is a 
strange commission, M. de Malesherbes,” said 
the King, “ for me to give to a philosopher ; 
bat if you shonld ever be doomed to die, as I 
mast die, I wish that you may have, as I have, 
the support of religion. Religion would con¬ 
sole you, far better than philosophy.”— Note 
ty ike Editor . 9 


could not be disobeyed ; and I conjured 
M. de Malesherbes to represent to the 
King all that a feeling heart, brokea by 
grief, dictated to me at the moment.— 

4 44 On the 20th of January, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, a stranger called 
on me, and presented to me a note, con¬ 
taining these words: 4 The Executive 
Council having business of the highest 
importance to communicate to Citizen 
Edgeworth de Firmont, invites him to 
come instantly to its sittings/—The 
stranger added, that he had orders to 
accompany me, and that a carriage wait¬ 
ed for us in the street. I went with 
him to the Tuilleries, where the Council 
held its meetings. I found all the 
ministers assembled. As soon as I 
entered, they arbse, and all surrounded 
me with eagerness. The Minister of 
Justice first addressed me. 4 Are you/ 
said he, 4 the Citizen Edgeworth de 
Firmont V I replied that I was. 4 Louis 
Capet,’ continued the Minister, ‘having 
expressed to us h)3 desire to have you 
near him at his last moments, we have 
sent for you to know whether you con¬ 
sent to the service he requires of you.’— 
I replied, that since the King had signifi¬ 
ed his wishes, and named me, it became 
my duty to attend him. 4 Then,’pur¬ 
sued the Minister, 4 you will go with me 
to the Temple, whither I will conduct 
you.’—And immediately taking a bundle 
of papers from the table, whispered a 
moment with the other Ministers, and 
going out in haste, ordered me to follow 
him. An escort of horse waited for us 
at the door with the Minister’s carriage, 
into which I got, and he followed me. 
At this time all the Catholic clergy of 
Paris were dressed like other citizens, so 
that I was not in a clerical dress.— 

4 44 Our drive to the Temple passed ia 
gloomy silence. Two or three times, 
however, the Minister made an attempt 
to break it: he drew up the carriage 
windows,) and exclaimed, 4 Great God, 
with what a dreadful commission am I 
charged! What a Man!’ added he, 
speaking of the King. 4 What resigna¬ 
tion! what courage !—no!—human 
nature alone could not give such forti¬ 
tude; he possesses something beyoud 
it — 

4 44 When we reached the apartment 
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of the King, all the doors of which were Majesty’s mind ; be deplored the fate 
open, I perceived him in a group of of his clergy, and he expressed the great- 
eight or ten persons j it consisted of the est admiration for the people of Eng- 
Minister of Justice, accompanied by land, who had mitigated their sufferings, 
some Members of the Commune, who But he did not confine himself to these 
came to t read to him the fatal decree, general inquiries, he entered into particu- 
whtch sentenced him to death on the lars that surprised me; he wished to 
following day . He was calm, tranquil, know what had become of many of the 
even with an aspect of benignity, while clergy in whose welfare he took a pecu- 
not one of those, who surrounded him, liar interest. The Cardinal de la 
had an air of composure. Bochefoueault and the Bishop de Cler- 

4 “ As soon'as he saw roe, he waved mont seemed to fix his attention, but hie 
his hand for them to retire: they obeyed eagerness redoubled at the name of the 
in silence: he himself shut the door after Archbishop of Paris : he inquired where 
there, and I found myself alone with my he was, what he was doing, and whether 
sovereign.— I had the power of corresponding with 

* 44 He drew from his pocket a sealed him:— 4 Tell him,’ said the King, 
paper, and broke it open. It was his 4 that I die in his communion, and that 
will, which he had made in the month I never have acknowledged any pastor 
of December,’at a period when he was but him.’— 

uncertain whether any religious assistance 4 44 1 don’t know by what chance the 
would be allowed to him in his last conversation fell upon the Duke of 
moments. Orleans ; the King seemed to be well 

4 “ All those who have read this paper, acquainted with his intrigues, and with 
so interesting and so worthy of a Chris- the horrid part he had taken at the con- 
tian King, can easily judge of the deep vention, but he spoke of him without 
impression it must have made on me. any bitterness, and with pity rather than 
But what most astonished me, was that with anger: 4 What have I done to my 
the monarch had fortitude sufficient to cousin,’ he exclaimed, 4 that he should 
read it himself, which he did nearly so persecute me ? What object could he 
twice over. His voice was firm, and hare ? Oh he is more to be pitied than 
no change was to be seeo in his coun- I am !—my lot is melancholy no doubt, 
tenance, except when he read names but his is much more so. No ! I would 
most dear to him—then all his tender- not change with him !’ 
ne3S was awakened, he was obliged to 4 “ This most interesting conversation 
pause a moment, and his tears flowed was interrupted by one of the commis- 
notwithstanding his efforts to restrain saries, who came to inform the King 
them—but wheo he read passages that that his family were come down, and 
concerned himself alone, and that related that he was at length permitted to see 
only to his personal calamities, he seem* them. At these words he appeared, 
cd no more affected than if he had beard extremely agitated, and he broke from 
the misfortunes of jan indifferent person me with precipitation. The interview 
(elated. took place, as well as I could judge, for 

‘“Perceiving when he had finished I was not present at it, in a little room, 
reading, that the Royal Family w ere not which was only separated by a glass-door 
coming, the King hastened to inquire from that which the commissaries ocru- 
frdm me the state of his clergy and of the pied; so that they could see and hear 
French church. Some things he had all that past. Even l, though shut up 
learned notwithstanding the rigour of his in the cabinet where the King had left 
confinement; he knew in general that me, could easily distinguish their voices, 
the French ecclesiastics had been obliged and I was involuntarily in some degree 
to fly their country, and had been re- witness to the most touching scene I 
ceived in London, but he was entirely ever heard. It would be impossible for 
ignorant of particulars. The little that me to describe this agonizing interview; 

1 thought it my duty to tell him, seemed not only tears were shed, and sobs were 
to make a great impression upon his heard, but piercing cries, w hich reached 
2M Eng. Mag. Vol. k 
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the outer court of the Temple. The tfeamber, found hhn ill tbtf same tiranqt#! 
King, the Queen, Monseigneur, the end even placid frame of mind which he 
Dauphin, Madame Elizabeth, Madame had displayed the night before. 

Royale, all bewailed themselves at once, 4,4 My God,* said be, 4 how happy I 
*3 : and their voices were confounded ; at am in the possession of my religious 

length their tears ceased, for their strength principles! Without them, whet should 
was exhausted : they then spoke in a I now be ? Bat with them, bow eweet 
low voice, and with some degree of death appears to me. Yes, there dwells 
tranquillity. on high an incorruptible Judge, from 

4 44 The conversation lasted near an whom I eball receive the jdstioe refused 
hour, and the King parted from his to me on earth.’ 
family, leaving diem the hope of seeing 4 “The sacred offices I per fo rmed at 
him in the morning. Aris time, prevent my relating more than 

‘ 44 He returned immediately tome, a few sentences, out of many interesting 
but in a state ef agitation which shewed conversations which the King held with 
that he was wounded to the soul. ' * me, during the last sixteen hours of bis 
4 44 Oh, Sir!’ cried be, throwing him- Kfo; but by the little that I have told, it 
self into a chair, 4 what an interview may be seen how much might be added, 
have I gone through. Why should I if it wereoonsisteat with my duty tossy 
love so tenderly, and why should I be so more. 

tenderly beloved 1 ? Butit is past! Let us 4 u Morning began to dawn, and the 
forget every tbrngdaeto turn my thoughts drums sounded in aH the sections of 
to that alone which is now of importance Paris. An extraordinary movement 
-‘-to that which should at this moment was heard in the Tower—h seemed to 
concentrate all my feelings.’ ” freeze the blood in my veins; hut the 

The Abbd was extremely desirous of King, more calm than 1 was, afeer listen- 
administering the sacrament to the King, mg to it for a moment, said to me without 
but had little hope that the barbarians emotion, 4 ? Tis probably the national 
appointed to guard him would enter guard beginning to assemble,'— 
into such feelings, or would allow their 4 44 Prom seven o’clock till eight, veri- 
deposed master to receive this foial con- ous persons came frequently under 
eolation and support. Mr. E. ventured, different pretences to knock at the door 
however, to make the request, and met of the cabinet, and each time I trembled 
with considerable -difficulty; several of lest it should be the last. But the King, 
the commissioners imagining that it was with more firmness, rose without emotiou, 
a mere pretext to conceal the taking of went to the door, and quietly answered 
poison, and to defeat their grand end of the people who thus interrupted us.— 
a solemn execution. Of their religious 4 44 After having answered one of the 

creed it is unnecessary to say any thing, commissaries who came to interrupt us, 
since at that time it would have been he returned, and said with a smile, 
quite unfashionable, we might almost 4 These people see poniards and poison 
add treasonable, for Parisians to have every where; they fear that I shall 
professed a belief in any religion. For- destroy myself. Alas ! they little know 
tunately, however, one person more me, to kill myself would indeed be 
liberal or more persuasive than the rest weakness. No 1 since it is necessary, f 
found means to extract from this indif- know how I ought to die.’ We heard 
ference a compliance with the King’s another knock at the door—it was to be 
request 44 All forms of worship,” he the last It was Santerre and his crew, 
said, 44 are free; let us not oppose Louis The King opened the door as usual. 
Capet in the enjoyment of that which he They announced to him (1 could not 
prefers.”—The remainder of the evening hear in what terms) that he must prepare 
• was passed by the King and the Abbd for death. 4 1 am occupied ,’ said be, 
in anxious convereation; they took a with an air of authority, 4 wait for me. 
few hours of rest in their respective In a few minutes I w ill return to you.’ 
apartments, and were awakened on the Then having shut the door, be kneeled 
next morning at five o’clock; when the at my feet 4 It is finished, Sir,’ said he, 
Abbi, repairing once more to the King's 4 give me your last benediction, and pray 
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*>t it may please God to support mo to 
the cod.’ Ho soon arose, aid, leaving 
tbo cabinet* advanced towards tbe 
wretches who were in bis bed-chamber. 
—The King cried out in a firm tone, 
1 1M no proceed,’ at which words they 
all mooed on; the King crossed the 
first court, formerly the garden, on footc 
ho turned back once 01 twice towards the 
tower, as ifi to bid adieu teal! most dear 
to him on earth; and by his gestures, k 
was plain that he eras then trying to 
oofiect all his strength and firmocm. At 
the entrance of the second court, a 
carriage waited, two gens-d’armes held 
the door: at the King’s approach one of 
these man entered first, and placed him¬ 
self in front, the King followed and 
placed me by his side;* at the back of 
the carriage, the other gens-d’arme 
jumped in last, and shut the door.’— 

‘“The procession lasted almost two 
horns, the streets were lined with citizens 
all armed, some wkh pikes and some 
with guns; and the carriage was surround¬ 
ed by a body of troops, formed of the 
mo6t desperate people of Paris. As 
another precaution they had placed before 
the horses a great number of drams, in¬ 
tended to drown any noise or murmur 
in favour of the King; but how could 
they be heard, no body appeared either 
at the doors or windows* and in the 
street nothing was to he seen but armed 
citizens. Citizens, all rushing towards 
the commission of a crime, which perhaps 
they detested in their hearts. 

4 44 The carriage proceeded thus in 
silence to the Place de Louis XV. and 
stopped in the middle of a large space 
that bad been left round the scaffold ; 
this space was surrounded with cannon, 
and, beyond, an armed multitude ex¬ 
tended as far as the eye eould reach.—As 
soon as the King had left the carriage, 
three guards surrounded him and would 
have taken off his clothes, but be repulsed 
them with haughtiness: he undressed 
himself, untied his neckcloth, opened his 

4 * The Abbt Edgeworth ha# here, with 
admirable modesty, omitted, what bis private 
letter to his brother mentions, tbat Louis the 
Sixteenth thought that the attendance of his 
Confessor bad closed when he quitted the 
Temple, and was equally astonished and con¬ 
soled by bte accompanying him to the place of 
execution .—NoU by the Editor 


shirt; and arranged H himself. The 
guards, whom the determined oounten* 
ance of the King had for a moment dis? 
concerted seemed to recover their 
audacity. They surrounded him again, 
and would have seized hiahands. 4 WhaJ 
are you attempting?’ said the King, 
drawing back bis hands. 4 To bind 
you,’ answered the wretches. 4 To bind 
me,’ said the King, with an indignant 
air. 4 No! 1 shall never consent to 
that, do what you have been ordered, 
but you shall never bind me!’ The 
guards insisted, they raised their voices, 
and seemed to wish to call on othens to 
assist them. 

4 44 Perhaps this was the most terrible 
moment of this most dreadful mornings 
another instant, and the best of Kings 
would have received from his rebellious 
subjects indignities too horrid to mention 
—indignities that would have, been to 
him more insupportable than death. 
Such was the feeling expressed on his 
countenance. Turniog towards me, he 
looked at me steadily, as if to ask my 
advice. Alas! U was impossible for 
me to give any, and 1 paly answered by 
silence; but, as be condoned this fixed 
look of iuquiry, I replied, 4 Sire, in this 
new insult, 1 only see another trait of 
resemblance betweeo your Majesty and 
the Saviour who is about to recompense 
you.’ At these words be raised bis eyes, 
to heaven, with an expression that can 
never be described. 4 Yen are right,’ 
said he, 4 nothing less than his example, 
should make me submit to such a degra¬ 
dation.’ Then turning ta the guards, , 
4 Do what you will, I will drink of the 
cup even to the dregs.’ 

4 44 The path leading to the scaffold 
was extremely rough and difficult to 
pass; the King was obliged to lean on 
my arm ; and from the slowness with 
which be proceeded, I feared for a 
moment that his courage might fail; but 
what was my astonishment, when arrived 
at the last step, I felt that he suddenly 
let go my arm, and I saw him cross with* 
a firm foot the breadth of the whole , 
scaffold; silence, by his look alone/ 
fifteen or twenty drums, that were 
placed opposite to him; andinavoioe 
so loud, that it must have been heard at 
the Pont Tournant, I heard, him pro-- 
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Bounce distinctly these memorable words, 
* J die innocent of all the crimes laid to 
my charge ; I pardon those who have 
occasioned my death ; and I pray to 
God that the blood you are now going to 
shed may never be vutited on France . 

4 “ He was proceeding, when a man 
on horseback, in the national uniform, 
waved his sword, and with a ferocious 
cry ordered the drums to beat Many 
voices were at the same time heard 
encouraging the executioners. They 
seemed reanimated themselves, and 
seizing with violence the most virtuous 
of kings, they dragged him under the 
axe of the guillotine, which with one 
stroke severed his head from his body. 
All this passed in a moment.—At first 
an awful silence prevailed; at length 
some cries of * Vive la Republupie P 
were heard. By degrees the voices 
multiplied, and in less than ten minutes 
this cry, a thousand times repeated, 
became the universal shout of the multi¬ 
tude, and every hat wa9 in the air.” * 

On quitting the scaffold, the Abbe 
had sufficient presence of mind to turn 
bis course in the direction in which the 
surrounding multitude were least closely 
wedged, and he was soon lost in the 
crowd. He then repaired to M. de 
Malesherbes, for whom the unfortunate 
Louis had given him a very important 
charge; and he found the venerable 
advocate of his monarch bathed in tears, 
and bursting forth into bitter effusions 
on the barbarity of his countrymen. 
The first use which he made of his re¬ 
collection was to awaken the Abbe to a 
sense of his danger, and to urge him to 
u fly from this land of horror. There 
could be no doubt that the advice was 
sound, and that the vengeance of the 
Jacobins would soon overtake one who 
bad shewn so much attachment to the 
King ; but Mr. Edgeworth still lingered 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, in the 
hope of being serviceable to Madame 
Elizabeth, and perhaps of being permit¬ 
ted to compensate for the absence of the 
archbishop from his diocese. He 900 n, 
however, learned that strict inquiries 
were made after him, and found it 
necessary to exchange one place of con¬ 
cealment for another until the succeed¬ 
ing May, when he eluded observation 
and reached Bayeux in Normandy, a 
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retired town nearly 200 miles from 
Paris. Here he might easily have 
crossed the channel for England: but 
Madame Elizabeth was still alive, and 
he could not relinquish the idea that he 
might, by some means, be instrumental 
in her rescue. At last, he obtained in¬ 
telligence of the death of this mild and 
excellent character, who was led to the 
scaffold only sixteen hours after she bad 
been brought before a pretended tribu¬ 
nal. This catastrophe having taken 
place, it became the duty of the Abb£ to 
withdraw from France, since he bad 
been intrusted with certain commands 
from the Princess to be executed by 
him in this country in the event of her 
death. For this purpose be crossed the 
Channel and proceeded to Edinburgh, 
to wait ou Monsieur, the present King 
of France; after which, returning to 
London, he bad an interview with Mr. 
Pitt, and was apprized that govtmment 
intended to settle a pension on him for 
life. He expressed a proper sense of 
gratitude, but nobly declined the pension, 
because he “ could not think of adding 
to the ex peaces already incurred by our 
government on account of the French 
emigrants.” 

Louis XVIII., havinggone to Poland, 
invited Mr. Edgeworth to come to him, 
and, on bis arrival, urged him to remain 
permanently with biro and the royal 
family. With them he accordingly con¬ 
tinued during the remainder of his life, 
comforting thfm in their distresses, and 
administering all possible assistance to 
the poor in the different places of their 
residence. It was in the exercise of 
these charitable offices, and in attending 
French prisoners at Mittau who laboured 
under a contagious fever, that he caught 
the same disorder, which brought him to 
bis grave in the sixty-second year of bis 
age.—The virtues of the Abbe were 
those of private life, and he appeared on 
the public stage only on one memorable 
occasion. The editor has * abstained 
from all political discussion, and in fact 
gives scarcely any information of this 
nature beyond that which is contained 
in a few letters from the Abbe himself 
and others. The original French of 
these documents is given in an appendix, 
which is nearly of the same length with 
the memoir itself. 
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POETRY. 


From iht European Magazinr. 

DE COURCY. 

OFT sleeps the wanderer, while the snoto 
Of cloud-capp’d Cenis round him curl; 
lie heeds not how the death-wind blows 

Nor sees the icy torrent whirl: 

A pain, againthe’Iarurn tolls ! 

Near, nearer yet the ice-bolt rolls! 

He stalls!—no beacon-light is near 
The wintry wilderness to cheer. 

No path—-no home !—all, all is lost 
lo one wide shapeless world of frost; 

Blank, silent, dim, and desolate 
As life, when life itself we hate ! 

Away!—away ! the moon tain-bell* 

Has rung the hour of woe to tell! 

The wolf-dog homeward o’er the plain, 

Toiis thro’ assembled snows in vain.— 

How from the swift descending surge 
Shall faint and frozen feet emerge ? 

Thro’ yonder flinty chasm rent 
’Midst rocks on rocks in ruin bent. 

Those feet may narrow egress find 
And round the the shelving rampart wind— 
Far, far beneath its frozen height 
His long-sought valley cheers his sight. 

Dimly thro’ distant shadows seen 
Like blissful days that once have been t 
You cottage in the defied rock 
Still braves the freezing whirlwind’s shock: 
Its gleaming hearth and taper’s light 
The midnight wandVs steps invite.— 

Ah ! who is she whose meagre hand 
Uplift* the latch and lights the brand ? 

Faintly her hollow eyeballs scan 
The visage of the muffled man, 

Who stretch’d beside the faggot’s blaze 
Sbriuks, inly groaning, furtn her gaze. 

Ungentle Armand !—ever now 
Must midnight darkness hide thy brow ? 

They say this frozen dell is drear, 

These icy hills are rude and bare $ 

And when the storm* of winter scowl 
*Tis sad to hear the torrent’s bowl : 

Yet once 1 lov’d this tocky pile, 
l or here 1 look’d on Armand** smile.— 
’Twas sweet along the torrent’s side 
To watch thy coming shadow gl.de : 

Safe shelterd from the mountain-storm 
0*r lamp was bright—our hearth was warm. 

“ When in this lonely cel| 1 rest 
And gaze upon the fading west; 

*Tis not because in fancy’s eyes 
!\i y father’s castle-furrets rise— 

It is because the wild weeds wave 
l. . heeded round my mother’* grave— 
l* cause no daughter’* dntrou* to;.r 
Uiopp’d balmy on her distant hicr— 

And mine amidst ihese rocks shall he. 
Forgotten by my babe and thee ! 

“ My noble brother bade me trust 
To friendship ever firm and just; 

But not for ruin'd wealth I mourn, 

Not for the bonds of kindred torn— 

O no!—I only weep to own 

* An alarm-bell rung by the monks »>l 
Mount Cenis, announce* t ie death-wind’s 
approach. • 
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A softness to thy soul unknown. 

Yet when a fonder kiss t« claim 
Thy image lisps a father’s name. 

And trills these silent glens among 
Our childhood’s oft-remember’d song, 

I will not—dare not fear to find 
Thy soul forgetful or unkind— 

For well l know thou could’st not press 
His cherub lips and love me less: 

Thou could’st not hear his voice and prove 
A traitor to thy wedded love!” 

“ Behold thy Brother!—to his heart 
He holds thee now, its dearest part! 

Shall these unfathum’d caverns hide 
De Courcy's sister, Amiand’s Britlc ? 

Thy lord is ransom’d—well I know 
How vengeful hatred laid him low— 

But smile, helov’d—ere morning's beam 
My voice shall Armand’s fame redeem: 
Take now the warmth this heart bestows 
With thine it sprang—for thee it glows !*’— 

44 Detested slave of harlot pow’r! 

False minion of her abject hour. 

Receive thy death !” 

——With dying eyes 
At Armand’sfeet De Courey lit?— 

“ Mistaken murd’rer!—hence, and feel 
Thy treason is thy ruin’s seal! 

This bleeding breast thy shelter plana'd. 
Thy ransom fill’d this dying hand : 

Hence, wither’d with the doom of Caiu— 
A Brother at thy feet lies slain !” 

****** 

A knell is tolling—shun the grave 
Where recent wreath* of cypress wave * 
Stretch’d by that lonely grave unseen 
A white-hair’d monreer loves to lean ; 
Sudden he smiles, and from it* earth 
Tears the fresh flower of early birth— 

44 Perish, vain emblem of their doom !*’ 

He cries and stalks to deeper gloom. 

Yon porch where famish’d ravens wait 
While moss obstructs the u?eless gate. 

Once with its mantling ja>mines lin’d 
The weary wand’rer lov’d t.> find. 

Those casements dark with ivy wild 
Once thro’ a bower of loses smil’d : 

And yon grey clock with silver chime 
Told the soft step of joyous time!— 

Blest days!—but ye alone have wings! 
Still Spring her balmy incense bring*. 

Still Summci crowns the laughing plain. 
These vales—these golden mends remain— 
Yon woods their songs of gladness pour— 
But he wlib hears them feels no more ! 

Why with luxuriant pageants trim 
The desolated dome for him ? 

All 1 rather leave bis image there 
A mould’ring ruin, cold and hare! 

Why with these vagrant roses’prtde 
The damp funereal cypress hide ? 

Their lord has lost the latest rose 
Which bloom’d to grace hi* wintry close! 

The low’rifig night begins to reign. 

Dim misis are gath’ring o’er the piaic— 
From cv'ry grot and shrouded den 
f orth tush the robbers of the glen— 
il On, Brothers, mi !—our [ask is done * 

On, hero* 1 ?, and our prize ts wen ! 
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Our foe stands weaponless and lone— 

A Chieftain’s ransom is our own 1” 

They shout—but with a with’riug look 
His cloak a giant stranger shook : 

Back from a brow where noble rage 
Shone thro’ the timeless wreck of age— 

44 Off, Bandit! or my trusty brand 
ShaJl stretch thee breathless on the strand! 
Advance, my chief! yon shallop trim 
Glides smoothly o’er the current’s brim— 
This staff fromoaken sapling torn 
May steer us till the blush of morn ; 

My' arm thy wand’ring steps shall guide 
While this tiue falchion girds my side 1” 
High on the prow erect he stood 
And launch’d his light bar’s to the flood . 
Thick as the sea-spray show’rs the shore 
Stones, dart-, and jav’lins round him pour ; 
Till thro’ the dark gulf’s shaggy jaws 
His oar the faithful pilot draws. 

44 Now, stranger. If thy home is far 
Avail thee ofyon bounteous star; 

But leave thy blessing to illume 
The darkness of an file's doom— 
Farewell!—thy noble soul requires 
No beacon but its native tires !” 

4k Kind guardian of a fenceless breast 
Be tbou my lonely mansion’s gue«t! 

A dnugoter fair as morning’s ray 
Once shone upon my closing day 
In far—far distant earth she lies 
To demon-wiles a sacrifice ! 

“Woe to the felon-hand that stole 
The gem—the day-star of my soul! 

Yet one remain’d—a precious one ! 

Mv hope—rnv pride—my valiant son— 

O let me not ms doom record 

TiJI guilt has felt my vengeful sword ! 

But be thou mine!—thy hand shall weave 
A pillow for affliction's’eve ! 

Ere life’s decaying tires depart 
One ray returns to warm my heart!” 

Now ever in that lonely dome 
The nameless stranger seeks his home ; 

He guards the white-hair’d mourner’s bed, 
His hands the silent banquet Spread: 

But purple evening’s painted 
He shuns, and loves the noon of night. 

His lurking eye ’tis vain to seek, 

No banquet warms hi> hollow cheek: 

He looks not on the sparkling stream 
He fears the moon's triumphant beam— 
And when thro' groves and vallies dim 
Wild warbles swell their choral hymn. 

He starts, and with a giant's stride, 

Hastes from the shadowy forest's pride. 

His lean right hand beneath bis vest 
Seems in entangled tolds to rest — 

The secrets of that blighted hand 
No mortal eye has ever scann’d. 

Deep graven on a moss-grown stone 
A nameless cross lies low and lone : 

The moss around its reliques spread 
Grows with myi'tcrious blood-stains red, 
And many a summer’s dews in vain 
Have wash’d away that scarlet stain. 

, There ptnisg with uplifted eyes 

m u its hail h urnei ; 

His silent guest with fearful tread 
Shrinks from the *abbath of the dead !— 

4k Seest thou this ruin ?—'twa* a skull 
Once of ethereal spirit full! 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat. 

This space was thought’s mysterious scat I 
What beauteous pictures fill’d this spot I 
What dreams of rapture long forgot! 

Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear 
Has left one trace or record here!— 


“ Beneath tbit mould’ring canopy 
Once ibone the bright and busy eye— 

Yet start not at the dismal void! 

If social love that eye employ'd. 

If with no lawless fire it gleam'd 
Bat thro' the dews of kindness beam’d; 

That eye shall be for ever bright 

When stan aod suns have lost their light!— 

44 Here in this silent cavern hung 
Theready, swift, and tuneful tongue— 

U falsehood’s honey it disdain’d, 

Vdt where it could not praise, was chain’d— 
If firm In virtue’s cause it spoke 
Yet gentle concord never broke: 

That tongue shall kindred serapbsgreet 
When death is chain’d at mercy’s feet!— 

44 Say, did these fingen delve the mine 
Or with its cluster’d rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 
Can nothing now avail to them! 

But if the page of truth they sought, 

A nd comfort to the mourner brought ; 

These hands! richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 

44 Avails it whether bare or shod 
These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bow’rs of joy they fled 
To cheer the ag’d man’s friendless bed. 

If guilt’s triumphant mask they spurn’d 
And home to mercy’s Jap return’d, 

Those feet with angel-wings shall vie 
And tread the palace of the sky !” 

The sinner kneels— 44 J)e Courcy’s grave 
No more shall tardy vengeaucc crave 1 
His blood in erring frenzy shed 
Too lour has stain’d my forfeit head— 

But by thy son’s ootimely shroud 
And by this with’ring band 1 vow’d, 

To guard the winter of thy age 
And share its joyless pilgrimage! 

O !—it had softer anguish been 
On asps and serpents’ teeth to lean, 

Than thos to envy—thus to know 
The balsam of thy guiltless woe— 

I wither with the doom of Cain, 

De Courcy, by my band lies slain f” 


from the Oeallcmtn't M*c*z.inc. 

THE MERMAID’S SONG. 

(' 1'rom 44 Angelica , or. The Rapt of Prolcus”) 

By Eowaud Loud Thu blow. 

I AM she, who smooth the seas, 

Aod calm the stormy Cyclades: 

I ebaot the dogs of Scylla down. 

Whose songs make many sailors drown ; 

Or would for me ; and them I save 
From fell Charybdis’ boiling wave. 

I soften Amphitrite’s ire : 

And bring to peace great Oceau’s sire : 

Who bids them straight engulph the winds, 
And iEolus in prison binds. 

Who is *1 that frights the whale away ? 

And makes Leviathan give up bis prey; 
Whose mighty sidei would else undo 
The reeling ship, and all her crew ? 

Who sings at sea to boys o’ th’ mast. 

And bids them to the sands not baste ? 

Or swims upon the treaeb’rous wave. 

And does from reefs and rocks of coral save? 
Wno, when the ship is sunk, aod drown’d, 

T<*n fathom down r th’ gulphy sound, 

Who sings above the washy fane. 

And makes the merchant’s ruin plain ? 
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Who is’t, hot I, dot o’er the ocean past. 

And with my golden comb and crystal thus 
Make smooth the wave ? The cannon-bristling 
•hip, 

And freighted merchantman, their prows may 
dip 

With safely in the flood, but by my aid. 

Who am their guardian, and a sea-born a 
I disperse the wintry clouds. 

And Hecate’s mist, that blackly shroods 
The silver orb o’ to’ waning moon, 

Aod let her guide your courses soon. 

I am liok’d r the polar star ; 

When other help to men is far 
Then I unveil his fixed fire, 

Aad rive to sailors their desire. 

1 do this, and I do more. 

On the teas and on the shore; 

Then, O Antonio, heed my song, v 
Aad what doth to my art belong! 

Over the prow the sands are deep. 

The waves in shallow peril sleep: 

Aatonio, heed the mermaid’s song, 

Or do to Naples endless wrong ! 


From th« New Moathly M«*»zlse. 

“ SHE NEVER TOLD HER LOVE.’? 

Sh AKSFEARS. 

O H! it is sweet to hush the sigh 

That trembles on the tip of beauty ! 

To wipe the dew that wets the eye 
Of her who pines ’tween love and duty ! 

Oh t it is sweet to soothe the breast 
That throbbing swells with tender feeling ! 
To view the cheek in dimples drest. 

Where languid sorrow’s tears were stealing! 
Too oft, in beauty’s gayest hour, 

The heart within is cold and gloomy; 

Too oft the smile b like the flow’r* 

That lives not—feels not—yet is bloomy. 
Ah! hapless woman may not tell 
She loves—though love each glance reveal¬ 
ing 1 

Her heart may bea t —her bosom swell— 

Her only hope b in concealing. 

And, ’mad the weight of inward care 
Her eye with crystal light is beaming, 

The smile still seems to linger there, 

But sorrow’s flood within b streaming. 

So may be seen at eve’s last boor. 

When calm and bright the moon is shining. 
The lily’s spotless, virgin flow’r. 

In tears, its tender head declining. 


From the same. 

_ TI1E SAVOYARD. 

‘HH7HEN Morning beaus with golden ray, 
TY And jocund pipe the ahepherd swains 
The canzonet, the simple lay. 

Dear are to me the native strains! 

The flowery plain, the rocky glen— 

The rill tn&t murmurs in tnr vale— 

The Alpine cliffs iu distance seen— 

The simple joys that never fail 

The merry Savoyard I 
With snow-shoes shod, and iroo pole. 

The bounding chamois' steps to trace; 
Keen the fixed eye, and firm the sent— 

Dear is to mg the native chase 1 


And when the joyous sport b past, 

As sonnds the triumph in the vale—- 
The welcome home, the gay repast, 

The simple joys that never faH 

The merry Savoyard! 
When Labour rests at ev*ning*s dose. 

The village dance beneath the tree ; 

For the lov’d maid to wreath the rose, 

Dear b the rural dance to me t 
The converse sweet in myrtle grove. 

As sihrery gleams the dusky vale— 

The fond delights of mutual love 1— 

The simple joys that never fail 

The ftterry Savoyard 1 


Prooi the European Maputinc. 

THE PROGRESS OF BRITISH 
SCULPTURE. 

Suggested by Professor Flaxmm's Lectures. 

E RE Music spoke, or Painting glow’d, 

I sought my rude and lonely road 
Thro’ giant groves or mountain-caves, 

To turn in huts or shelter groves. 

In dark Religion’sdome 1 slept. 

Or Glory’s fading trophies kept. 

Till in tne plunder’d cloister’s gloom 
I shar’d relentless Tudor’s doom. 

Yet in a Tudor’s tomb* I rest, 

A silent, not ungrateful guest. 

From dim Oblivion’s grasp to save 
The wise, the beauteous, and the brave 1 
My cheek no living roses dye. 

No lustre Alls my sightless oye, 

Yet Manhood’s strength, and Beauty’s grace* 
Grow perfect in my form aad face. ^ 

The world b old, but I am young 1— 

Without a soul, without a tongue. 

The eloquence of thought 1 reach. 

Lend life to looksj to gesture speech. 

Tho* silent as the clay I guard. 

As cold, as srnteiess, and as bard, 

I mock the mould’ring touch of Death, 

I rival Life in all but breath: 

And he whose magic hands sustain „ 

The glories of my rising reign, 

Shall aid relenting Heaven's decree. 

And give to man Eternity 1 


DARKNESS. 

By Lord Byron. 

I H AD a dream,which was not all a dream. 

The bright sun was extinguish’d aad the stars 
Did wander darkling in toe eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and toe icy earth 
Swung blind aBd blackening in toe moo Diets 
air; 

Morn came and went—and came and brought 
no day. 

And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation * and all hearts 
Were chill’d into a selfish prayer for light: 
And they did live by wafehfiret—and the 
thrones. 

The palaces of crowned kings—the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons c cities were consumed. 
And wen were gathered round their biasing 
homes 

To look once mote into carh other’s face; 
Happy were those who dwelt witbiu the eye 


Globe. AmarantUus, or everlasting flower. 


* Westminster Abbey 
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Of the volcanoes, and their mountain-torch : 
A fearful hope was all the world cootaiu’d .* 
Forests were set on fire—but hour by hour 
They fell and faded—and the crackling trunks 
Extinguish’d with a crash—and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, ns by fils 
The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept; ana some did 
rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and 
smiled : 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, aud looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky. 

The pall of a past world ; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, 
And gnash’d their teeth aod howl’d : the wild 
birds shriek’d. 

And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 

A nd flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous; and vipers crawl’d 
And twined tbemselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingiest—they were slain for food: 
And war, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again ;—a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left t 
All earth was but one thought aud that was 
death, 

Immediate aod inglorious $ and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails—men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their 

flesh: 

The meagre by the meagre were devoured, 
Even dogs assail’d theirmasters, all save out, 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds, and beasts, and famish’d men at bay. 
Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
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Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out do 

food, 

But with a piteous and perpetual moan 
And a quick desolate erv, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress—be died. 
The crowd was famish’d by degrees; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies ? they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place. 

Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 

Aud shivering scraped with their cold skeleton 
hands. 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each otner’s aspects—saw, and shriek’d, and 
died— 

Fven of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine bad written Fiend. The world was 
void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seaso u 1 ess, h e rb I ess, t reel ess, ma n 1 ess, 1 i fe less-*- 
A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths $ 
Ships sail or less lay rotting on the sea. 

And tbeir masts fell down piecemeal $ as they 
dropp’d 

They slept on the abyss without a surge— 

The* w aves were dead ; the tides were iu their 
grave. 

The moon, their mistress,had expired before ; 
The winds were wither’d in the stagnant air. 
And the clouds perish’d; Darkncsss had no 
need 

Of aid from them—She was the universe. 


LONDON 

INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 


Figure op the Earth. —From the various 
anomalies which have been observed by the 
gentlemen occupied in the grand trigonometri¬ 
cal survey of this kingdom, it has been ascer¬ 
tained that a considerable difference exists be¬ 
tween the latitudes and longitudes of places 
determined astronomically and again calcu¬ 
lated by triangles from fixed points of survey. 
Some modern philosophers go so far as to as¬ 
sert, that astronomical calculations can no 
longer be considered as designating correctly 
the relative situation of places : and they con¬ 
sider these anomalies as proceeding either 
from irregularities in the figure of the earth it¬ 
self, or from irregularities in the densities of 
the strata. Perhaps this applies only to the 
astronomical quadrant on shore, from the 

J dumb-line being attracted out of its proper 
ine of gravity : but not to observations made 
at sea; or with the Hadley’s quadrant and an 
artificial horizon.— Lit. Oaz. 

Madame de Montolieu, the author of Caro¬ 
line of Litchfield resides at present in Sw itzer¬ 
land. She is employed in translating English 
novels into French, and has just published one 
under the title of “ Ludovico ou le fils d un 
horn me de Genie.” 

Winter Fogs. —It has recently been ascer¬ 
tained tbat these fogs contain a greater portion 
of water, but not in a condensed btate, being 
kept suspended by the opposing powers of the 
electric fluid, witfi which it is charged. A con- 
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vincing proof of it was afforded by a eurions 
meteorological occurrence in VVestphaLa, 
where, the fog being driven by a gentle north¬ 
east wind against Die trees, the electric fluid 
was attracted, condensation and congelation 
took place, and the largest trees were torn up 
by the roots, by the preponderating weight of 
ice upon their branches. 

The hoar-frost is evidently a meteoric pro-' 
cos* upon the same theory; but on a much 
•mailer scale.— Ibid. 

Barometers.— Considerable improvements 
have taken place in these useful instruments, 
by which they become easily portable. Gay 
Lusbac baa inveuted a new one, which allows 
a free entrance to the air without danger of 
spilling the mercury; of course it may be used 
without trouble or preparation io the ascent of 
mountains, &c. The measuring of heights by 
the barometer is likely to be much facilitated, 
and reodered more accurate, by a table inven¬ 
ted by Dr. Bischof, which presents the cor¬ 
rection of the length of the mercurial column, 
for every change in the temperature of the at¬ 
mosphere. Tiie necessity of such corrections 
is evident, pvpo for meteorological purposrs, 
and renders it essential that the barometer 
should have a thermometer attached to it. 

An Account of the singular Habits and 
Circumstances of the People of the Tooga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean; by 
William Mariner, 2 vo)s.8vo. is just published, 
d by CiOOgle 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TONGA OB FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

BT WILLIAM VARIWBR, tllBtlL TSARS RSflOUfT THBRB. 

From the BritJth Critic. ' 


T HE hero of the present production 
did not, like our venerable friend 
Robinson Crusoe, of antient days, dis- 
cover in his early youth an irresistible 
propensity for maritime adventures. He 
was, however, intended by his father for 
the sea, and an accident placed him on 
board the Port-au-Prince, private ship 
of war, before he was fourteen years of 
age, in the capacity of captain’s clerk. 
The voyage proved peculiarly disastrous. 
They sailed first to the river Plate, 
touched at the Falkland Islands, doubled 
Cape Horn, and commenced hostilities 
with the Spaniards, near the Bay of 
Conception. Their efforts were at first, 
in some degree, successful, and the result 
might eventually have been fortunate, 
but that most unluckily they lost their 
captain* Duck. He was succeeded in 
his command by a Mr. Brown, whose 
conduct appears to have been unwarran¬ 
table and absurd, exciting great disgust 
among the crew, and ultimately causing 
the loss of the ship and cargo. 

It should be remembered that the 
gronpe of Hands which are here denom¬ 
inated the Tonga Islands, form a part of 
those to which our great navigator Cooke 
gave the name of the Friendly Inlands. 
Cooke’s chart, as it appears, does not 
include Vavuoc, the largest of them all, 
and at this time the most important aho. 
N A**. Hag. Vo!. I. 


They are here altogether classed under 
the appellation of the Tonga Islands, 
being so denominated by the natives, 
themselves. 

The ship on board which was our ad¬ 
venturer, brought too, for the last time, 
at the N. W. point of Lefooga, one of 
the Hapir Islands, in the very spot where 
Cooke had formerly anchored. Here 
the unaccountable infatuation of the 
commander occasioned the loss of the 
vessel, and the lives of many of the crew, 
and tlte captivity of the rest. He had 
already been warned of the bad inten¬ 
tions of tbe Indians, but . received the 
intimation with contempt and aoger. 
These admonitions were again repeatedf 
and received with similar inattention, 
and no precautions of any kind were 
taken. The consequences are thu9 re¬ 
lated : 

“ Tbe following fatal day, Monday, 
the 1st December, 1806, at eight o’clock 
in the morning, the natives began to as¬ 
semble on board, and soon increased to 
300 in different parts of the ship. About 
Dine o’clock Tooi Tooi, the Sandwich 
islander, before mentioned as having en¬ 
deavoured to inspire the ship’s company 
with n good opinion of the friendly dis¬ 
position of the natives, came on board, 
and invited Mr. Brown to go on shore 
and view the country : he immediately 
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complied, and went unarmed. About 
half an hour after Mr. Browo bad left 
the ship, Mr. Mariner, who was in the 
steerage, went to the hatch for the sake 
of the light, as he was about to mend a 
pen ; looking up, he saw Mr. Dixon 
standing on a gun, endeavouring, by his 
signs, to prevent more of the natives 
coming on board : at this moment he 
heard a loud shout from (he Indians, 
and saw one of them knock Mr. Dixon 
down with a club : seeing now too clear¬ 
ly what was the matter, he turned about 
to run towards the gun-room, when an 
Indian caught hold of him by the hand ; 
but luckily escaping from his grasp, he 
ran down the scuttle, and reached the 
gun-room, where he found the cooper ; 
but considering the magazine to be the 
safest place, they ran immediately there; 
and having consulted what was best to 
be done, they came to the resolution of 
blowing up the vessel, and, like Samson 
of old, to sacrifice themselves and their 
enemies together. Bent upon this bold 
and heroic enterprise*, Mr. Mariner re¬ 
paired to the gun-room, to procure flint 
and steel, but was not able to get 
at the muskets wtihout making too much 
noise, for the arm-chest lay beneath 
the boarding-pikes, which bad care¬ 
lessly been thrown down the scutde 
the preceding evening: the noise occa¬ 
sioned by clearing them away, as the 
uproar above began to cease, would un¬ 
doubtedly have attracted the notice of 
the Indians : he therefore returned to 
the magazine, where he found the coop¬ 
er in great distress from the apprehension 
of bis impendiug fate. Mr. Mariner 
next proposed that they should go at 
once upon deck, and be killed quickly, 
while their enemies were still hot with 
slaughter, rather than by greater delay 
subject themselves to the cruelties of 
cooler barbarity. After some hesitation, 
the cooper consented to follow if Mr. 
Mariner would lead the way. Mr. 
Mariner thereupon went up into the 
gbn-room, and lifting up the hatch a lit- 

* 4< Lest this should be thought a rash and 
presumptuous conduct, as sacrificing their own 
lives unnecessarily, it should be considered 
Ural it would be almost a certain preventive 
of such conspiracies for the future, when those 
on shore would witness the suddeu and awful 
fate so unexpectedly attending the perpe¬ 
trators.” 


tie, saw Tooi Tooi and Vaca-ta-Bola^ 
examining Captain Duck's sword and 
other arms that were in bis bed-place. 
Their backs being turned, he lifted off 
the hatch entirely, and jumped up into 
the cabin : Tooi Tooi instantly turning 
round, Mr. Mariner presented bis hands 
open, to signify that he was unarmed 
and at their mercy : he then uttered 
aroghah ! (a word of friendly salutation 
among the Sandwich islanders) and ask¬ 
ed him partly in English, and partly in 
his own language, if he meant to kill 
him, as he was qaite ready to die : 
Tooi Tooi replied in broken English, 
that he ^lould not be hurt as the chiefs 
were already in possession of the ship. 
He then asked him how many persons 
there were below, to which Mr. Mariner 
answered, that there was only one : he 
then called up the cooper, who had not 
followed him the whole way. Tooi 
Tooi led them upon deck towards one 
of the chiefs who had the direction of 
the conspiracy. The first object that 
struck Mr. Mariner’s sight, on coming 
upon deck, was enough to thrill the 
stoutest heart: there sat upon the com¬ 
panion a short squab naked figure, of 
about fifty years of age, with a seaman’s 
jacket, soaked with blood, thrown over 
one shoulder, on the other rested his 
iron-wood clnb, spattered with blood 
and brains,—and wbat increased the 
frightfulness of his appearance was a 
constant blinking with one of his eyes, 
and a horrible convulsive motion with 
one side of his mouth. On another 
part of the deck there lay twenty-two 
bodies perfectly naked, and arranged side 
by side in even order. They were, so 
dreadfully bruised and battered about 
the head, that only two or three of them 
could be recognized. At this time a 
man had ju9t counted them, and was 
reporting the number to the chief, who 
sat in the hammock-nettings ; immedi¬ 
ately after which they began to throw 
them over-board. Mr. Mariner and the 
cooper were now brought into the pres¬ 
ence of the chief, who looked at them’ 
awhile and smiled, probaldy on account 
of their dirty appearance. Mr. Marin¬ 
er was then given in charge to a petty 
chief to be taken on shore, but the coop¬ 
er was detained on £»oard. 
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“ In his way to the shore the chief 
took his shirt from his back. The cir¬ 
cumstance of his having just escaped 
death was by no means a consolation to 
him : reserved for he knew not what 
hardships, he felt his mind hardened by 
a sort of careless indifference as to what 
might happen ; if he had any consoling 
hope at all, it was that he might be going 
on shore to be killed by the hand of some 
chief not sated with that day’s slaughter. 
His companions, for ought he knew, 
were all killed ; at lea9t, he was morally 
certain that himself and the cooper* 
were the only persons living of all who 
were on board at the time this most 
bloody massacre was perpetrated : and 
as to those, who, from bad or injudicious 
motives, had left the ship the day before, 
they were probably, by this time at least, 
secured, and waiting, like himself, with 
anxious desire to know whether speedy 
death or degrading servitude was to be 
their portion. 

44 Jn a little while he was landed, and 
led to the most northern part of the is¬ 
land, called Co-oolo, where he saw, 
without being much affected at the sight, 
the cause of all that day’s disasters, Mr. 
Brown, the whaling master, lying dead 
upon the beach : the body was naked, 
and much bruised about the head and 
chest. They asked Mr. Mariner, by 
words and signs, if they had done right 
in killing him ;—as he returned them no 
answer, one of them lifted up his club to 
kuock out his brains, but was prevented 
by a superior chief, who ordered them 
to take their prisoner on board a large 
sailing canoe. Whilst here, he observed 
upon the beach an old man, whose coun¬ 
tenance did not speak much in his fa¬ 
vour, parading up and down with a large 
club in his hand. At this time a boy, 
who had just come into the canoe, poin¬ 
ted to o ti'*e at a little distance, and ad¬ 
dressing liimself to Mr. Mariner, pro¬ 
nounced the word mate + (meaning to 

* 44 There were two others, the boatswain, 
and one of the crew, who were on board at 
the time, and also escaped ; but they were 
taken on shore before Mr. Mariner and the 
cooper made tbeir appearance upon deck. 
This circumstance he did not know till some 
time afterwards.” 

+ 44 The word mate (pronounced somethin$ 
like mdrlay) is the common word throughout 
the South Sea Islands for 44 to killand Mr. 
M. had learnt it at the Sandwich Islands.” 


kill,) and made such signs that could give 
him to understand nothing less than that 
he was to be killed and roasted ; this 
idea roused him from his state of mentaf 
torpor, and gave him some alarm, which 
was not lessened by the sight of the old 
man just mentioned, who appeared hi 
no other light than that of an execution¬ 
er waiting for his victim. About half 
an hour afterwards a number of people 
came to the canoe, landed him, and led 
him towards the fire, near which he saw,' 
lying dead, James Kelly, William Bilker, 
and James Hoay, three of those who. 
had first mutinied. Some hogs wore 
now brought to be cooked ; and Mr.' 
Mariner was pretty well undeceived re¬ 
specting what he had understood from 
the gestures of the boy in the canoe, 
who, it wa 3 now sufficiently evident, 
merely meant to imply that some of Mr. 
Mariner’s countrymen lay dead where 
he pointed, and that they were going to 
roast or bake some hogs there.” 

Fortunately for Mr. Mariner, Finow, 
the king, had taken an extraordinary lik¬ 
ing to him when he first saw him on 
board the Port-au-Prince ; he accord¬ 
ingly look him under his protection, and 
provided him with every thing necessary 
for his maintenance and comfort. " The 
anecdotes subsequently related of the 
manners of these islanders, and the oc¬ 
currences which took place during Mr* 
Mariner’s residence among them, have 
certainly a considerable portion of inter¬ 
est ; but it must be nevertheless acknow¬ 
ledged that this interest is by no means 
kept up to the conclusion of the work, 
indeed it so far lessens that the reader is 
in great danger of being sickened with 
the sanguinary details of the barbarous 
wars between these neighbouring islan¬ 
ders, and turns with disgust from scenes 
too frequently introduced, of the dash¬ 
ing out the brains of the Indian warriors 
w ith their massive clubs. 

Among o great many local anecdotes 
which will be found amusing, we shall 
insert one highly characteristic of the 
constitution of mind of these extraordina¬ 
ry people. 

“In former times there lived a tooi 
(governor) of Vavaoo, who exercised a 
very tyrannical deportment towards bis 
people ; at length, when it was no loir- 
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ger to be borne, a certain chief meditat- night think promotive of their ultimate 
ed a plan of insurrection, and was resolv- escape; her heart being full of gratitude, 
•d to free his countrymen from such odi- love and confidence found an easy ae¬ 
ons slavery, or to be sacrificed himself cess. They soon arrived at the rock, 
in the attempt: being however treach- he leaped into the water, and she, in- 
erously deceived by one of his own par- structed by him, followed close after: 
ty, the tyrant became acquainted with they rose into the cavern, and rested 
bis plan, and immediately had him ar- from their fears and their fatigue, partak- 
rested. He was condemned to be taken ing of some refreshment which he bad 
out to sea and drowned, and all his fam- brought there for himself, little thinking, 
ily and relations were ordered to be at the titoe, of the happiness that was in 
massacred, that none of his race might store for him. Early in the morning 
remain. One of his daughters, a beau- he returned to Vavaoo to avoid suspi- 
tiful girl, young and interesting, bad cion ; but did not fail, in the course of 
been reserved to be the wife of a chief of the day, to repair again to the place 
considerable rank, and she too would which held all that was dear to hitn : be 
have sunk, the victim of the merciless brought her mats to lie on, the finest 
destroyer, had it not been for the gener- gnatoo for a change of dress, the best of 
ons exertions of another young chief, food for her support, sandal wood oil, 
who a short time before had discovered cocoa nuts, ana every thing he could 
the cavern of Hoonga. This discovery think of to render her life as comfortable 
he had kept within bis breast a profound as possible. He gave her as much of his 
secret, reserring it as a place of retreat company as prudence would allow, and 
for himself, in case he should be unauc- at the most appropriate times, lest the 
cessful in a plan of revolt which he also prying eye of curiosity should find out 
had in view. He bad long been enam- his retreat He pleaded his tale of love 
oured of this beautiful young maiden, with the most impassioned eloquence, 
but had never dared to make her ac- half of which would have been sufficient 
quainted with the soft emotions of his to have won her warmest affections, tor 
heart, knowing that she was betrothed to she owed her life to his prompt and gen- 
a chief of higher rank and greater power, erous exertions at the risk of his own : 
But now the dreadful moment arrived and how was he delighted when he heard 
when she was about to be cruelly sacri- the confession from her own lips, that she 
ficed to the rancour of a man, to whom had long regarded him with a favourable 
he waa a most deadly enemy. No time eye, but a sense of duty had caused her 
was to be lost; he flew to her abode, to smother the growing fondness, till the 
communicated in a few short words the lute sad misfortune of her family, afid the 
decree of the tyrant, declared himself circumstances attending her escape, had 
her deliverer if she would trust to his revived all her latent affections, to bes- 
honour, and, with eyes speaking the tow them wholly upon a man to whom 
most tender affections, he waited with they w f ere so justly due. How happy 
Breathless expectation for an answer, were they in this solitary retreat! tyran- 
Soon her consenting hand was clasped nic power now no longer reached them : 
in his : the shades of evening favoured shut out from the world and all its cares 
their escape; whilst the wood, the cov- and perplexities ;—secure from all the 
®ft, or the grove, afforded her conceal- eventful changes attending upon great- 
roent, till her lover had brought a small ness, cruelty, and ambition :—tbem- 
canoe to a lonely part of the beach. In selves were the only powers they served, 
this they speeJily embarked, and as be and they were infinitely delighted with 
paddled her across the smooth wave, he this simple form of government. But 
related his discovery of the cavern des- although this asylum was their great 
tilled to be her asylum till an opportuni- security in their happiest moments, they 
ty offered of conveying her to the Fiji could not always enjoy each other’s 
islands. She, who had entrusted her company; it was equally' necessary to 
personal safety entirely to bis care, hesi- their salety that he should be often ab- 
tated not to consent to whatever plan he sent from her, aud frequently for a length 
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of time together, lest his conduct should 
be watched. The young chief therefore 
panted for an opportunity to convey her 
to happier ^scenes, where bis ardent im¬ 
agination pictured to him the means of 
procuring for her every enjoyment and 
comfort, which her amiable qualifica¬ 
tions so well entitled her to : nor was it a 
great while before an opportunity offer¬ 
ing, he devised the means of restoring 
her with safety to the cheerful light of 
day. He signified to his inferior chiefs 
and matabooles, that it was his intention 
to go to the Fiji islands, and he wished 
them to accompany him with their wives 
and female attendants, but he desired 
them on no account to mention to the 
latter the place of their destination, lest 
they should inadvertently betray their in¬ 
tention, and the governing chief pre¬ 
vent their departure. A large canoe 
was soon got ready, and every necessa¬ 
ry preparation made for their voyage. 

, As they were on the point of their de¬ 
parture, they asked him if he would not 
take a Tonga wife with him. He repli¬ 
ed, no ! hut he should probably find 
one by the way: this they thought a 
joke, but in obedience to his orders they 
said no more, and, every body being on 
board, they put to sea. As they ap¬ 
proached the shores of Hoonga, he di¬ 
rected them to steer to such a point, and 
having approached dose to a rock, ac¬ 
cording to his orders, he got up, and 
desired them to wait there while he 
went into the sea to fetch his wife ; and 
without staying to be asked any ques¬ 
tions, he sprang into the water from that 
side of the canoe farthest from the rock, 
swam under the canoe, and proceeded 
forward into the sanctuary which bad so 
well concealed his greatest and dearest 
treasure. Every body on board was 
gready surprised at his strange conduct, 
and began to think him insane : and af¬ 
ter a little lapse of time, not seeing him 
come up, they were greatly alarmed for 
his safety, imagining a shark must have 
seized him. Whilst they were all in the 
greatest concern, debating what was best 
to be doae, whether they ought to dive 
down after him, or wait according to his 
orders, for that perhaps he had only 
swam round and was come up some 
nirhe of the rock, intending to surprise 


them ;—their wonder was increased be¬ 
yond all powers of expression, when 
they saw him rise to the surface of the 
water, and come into the canoe with a 
beautiful female. At first they mistook 
her for a goddess, and their astonishment 
was not lessened when they recognised 
her countenance, and found her to be a 
person, whom they had no doabt was 
killed in the general massacre of her 
family ; and this they thought must be 
her apparition. But how agreeably was 
their wonder softened down- into the 
most interesting feelings, when the young 
chief related to them the discovery of the 
cavern and the whole circumstance of 
her escape. All the young men on board 
could not refrain envying him his hap¬ 
piness in the possession of so lovely and 
interesting a creature. Ttiey arrived 
safe at one of the Fiji islands, and re¬ 
sided with a certain chief for two years: 
at the end of which time, hearing of the 
death of the tyrant Vavaoo, the young 
chief returned with his wife to the last 
ipcntioned island, and lived long in peace 
and happiness.” 

After a long continuance in one or 
other of these islands, and being perhaps 
from gratitude, ns well as from a sense 
of personal security, the involuntary as¬ 
sociate of many murderous scenes, Mr. 
Mariner contrived to make his escape on 
board an English vessel, in which lie 
proceeded to China. The remainder of 
the work is occupied by a detailed ac¬ 
count of Finow, the king, the benefactor 
and patron of Mr. Mariner, the situation 
and influence of the chiefs, the religion 
ideas and ceremonies of the people, and 
a general view of the state of society 
among them. . 

A chapter is also given’to the medicat 
knowledge which they possess, and th? 
skill which they exhibit in the perform¬ 
ance of certain oj>eratiotis. Such'manu¬ 
factures also as have been carried to wry 
degree of perfection, with minute ac¬ 
counts of their dances, songs, and music, 
bring the reader not tmreluctaiitly to the 
conclusion. But the most valuable part 
of this performance, in the opinion of the 
editor, is what he terms a grammar of the 
Tonga language, with two vocabularies, 
of considerable extent, of Tonga and 
English, and English and Tonga. 
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UNCONNECTED SKETCHES OP SWISS SCENERY: 

I* LETTS** TO A LADY. ' 


VUleneuve ; Sept . 14, 1816. 

tOfOm Madam, 

T is eight,—I have just arrived at 
this village. We quitted Lausanne 
between eleven and twelve o’clock this 
* morning; a pure sky was expanded 
throughout the hemisphere. Another day 
of sunshine and of joy has passed, leav¬ 
ing such vivid traces of the delicious in¬ 
tensity of my happiness, that my remem¬ 
brance of it will be as inerasibie as the 
wild and stupendous scenes through 
which I have passed. A current of 
transport has coursed my veins through¬ 
out the day. I have sighed. I have 
been speechless with joy. 1 did not 
suppose that the human frame was capa¬ 
ble, for hours in succession, of enjoyment 
so exquisite; and l feel confident, that 
the scenery of Switzerland alone can 
generate such emotions : oven while I 
write, recollection realizes my transports, 
and my eyes are filled with tears of joy : 
may these sensations visit my frame in 
after years, when ago shall rob my limbs 
of their vigour, and circumscribe tho 
feeble efforts of exercise to a garden, an 
orchard, and its adjoining copse ! 

Our route lay on the borders of the 
Lake ; its gently-agitated waters were 
expanded before us, glittering in the sun¬ 
shine. Beyond the Lake rose the rug¬ 
ged Alp9 of Savoy, towering to an im¬ 
mense height; their sides, for the most 
part, veiled in shade, and partially cov¬ 
ered with snow ; not a trace of vegeta¬ 
tion decorated their craggy summits. 
On our left* rich vineyards clothed the 
sides of the mountains, mid were ex¬ 
tended as far as our eyes could trace 
them. 

We passed Lutri, Cuilli, and St. Sa- 
porin, on our way to Vevai and Clareus, 
which, yon may well believe, we were 
most anxious to arrive at, however de¬ 
lighted we were by every object which 
lay around us. My mind was for ever 
occupied with the recollection of that 
master-work of genius, which is not the 
less delightful because it is fictitious : 


yet why do I call the Eloise a fiction ? 
It must not be called a work of imagina¬ 
tion, it is so perfect a copy of an origin¬ 
al ; it is so pure a reflection of human 
feelings and actions, that we exclaim in¬ 
voluntarily—“ Rousseau is not indebted 
to his imagination for this, but to his 
heart.” 

We had beard of the magnitude and 
impetuosity of the Vevaise, which rises 
in the Gruyere mountains, and flows 
into the Lake at Vevai. We listened 
as we advanced, and expected that the 
hoarse voice of the river-god would sa¬ 
lute our ears long before we approached 
his presence. We entered the town ; 
we stood on the centre of the bridge, and 
beheld the bed of the Vevaise. How 
surprised were we to find that a feeble 
current only marked the course of the 
river ; yet all around this current, this 
playful stream that lives only in quies¬ 
cence and sunshine, this offspring of the 
river-deity, we beheld traces of the pow¬ 
er and impetuosity of the parent—of the 
mountain-torrent, whose voice appals 
—whose strength is irresistible ! 

I traversed the town ; my mind was 
filled with the recollection of the sen¬ 
timents, which no lips but those of an 
Eloise and a St. Preux could breathe. 

I thought of them only ; of beings whose 
frames were agitated by feelings the 
most wild, yet the most refined, delicate, 
and intellectual : of those w ho had pic¬ 
tured to themselves an existence, whose 
joys would for ever partake of the meri¬ 
dian intensity ; for it is only in the 
morning of life when our sensations have 
the untiring activity which novelty be¬ 
gets, when the frame is verging towards 
a maturity of strength and beauty, when 
the blood seems to gush through the 
veins with the velocity of light, and its 
“ rapids” hurry our imagination through 
regions of enchantment, that we picture 
to ourselves that visionary, unbroken 
happiness, the offspring of inexperience, 
from the pursuit of which we at length ! 
turn with languor, dejection, and despair. 
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when we discover the alloy which is in- chamois is hunted ; and spoke of a val- 
separable from unregulated fruition. ley among the mountains, not far distant. 

As I gazed around me, I could not where some plants are found which are 
but exclaim, “ On such a spot, sur- no-whcre discoverable but on the sum- 
rounded by luxuriant 'vineyards ; the mils of the Alps. In this valley have 
quiet and delicious scenery which the resided a race of beings who, from sire 
opening between the mountains pre- to son, have never quitted the scenes 
sents; a widely-spreading and quiet of their nativity ; knowledge has not, by 
lake, bounded by an outline presenting inflaming their imaginations, generated 
the reverse of all these—the craggy in- the desire of change. They are fortu- 
accessible Alps 1here the language of nate, indeed, who are incapable of con- ^ ,* 
enthusiasm is that of truth and nature.” ceiving a state of happiness more per- ' t . 

We entered the great square, the south feet than that which they enjoy : trans¬ 
side of which opens upon the Lake : ported, as I now am, I almost envy 
here we* beheld the rocks of Meillerie, those whose lives are so fixed, so qui- 
from wfiich the unwearied gaze of St. escent, so insulated. 

Preax was fixed upon this spot. How We proceeded to the bridge of Mon- 
fortunate was he that distance prevented treux, and from it9 summit looked down 
him from distinguishing the particular upon the torrent; it was roaring and. 
object which he endeavoured to behold, foaming as it rushed impetuously through 
since more was left to the visions of im- its rocky bed, at a fearful depth below v 

agination. us. The height on which I stood, and 

The heat became intense as we ap- the wildness of the current, made me 
preached Olarcus ; had my existence shrink from the fixed attention to that 
been merely animal, I should involunta- which I afterwards returned to contem- 
riiy have sought shelter at Vevai, but piste, not with less emotion, but with 
excessive happiness thrilled me—my less dread. I could not trace it far op 
heart bounded within my breast: what the mountain ; it was concealed by an 
1 beheld excited joy ; bdt imagination almost perpendicular wood, which hung 
hurried me from these objects to itsoWn on its side. Never shall I forget the 
mysterious regions' of beatitude ; an sensation which I experienced when I 
indescribable transport, before unfelt, first bent over the parapet of the bridge; ^ 

undreamt of, pervaded every artery of I glanced at the torrent,—my eyes 
my frame. We entered Clarens, more shrunk from its overwhelming volume, 
memorable for its bower, where the ima- and clung to the rich underwood which 
ginary St. Preax was surprised by a lay on its banks; a mixed feeling of 
bliss surpassing perfect happiness,* than dread and delight convulsed me: yod 
for having been at one time the actoal may have felt the same, but never So % 
residence of Rousseau : such is the ma- intensely. 

gical power of genius ! We did not resume the road which 

We had not long quitted Clarens we had quitted,»but continued our walk 
when we met an old Swiss, whom we to Villeneuve, through the church-yard 
found intelligent and most willing to of Montreux, and by a slanting path* 
communicate all that he conceived we way cut on the precipitous declivity of 
should be interested in knowing : he the mountain-side* This track con- 
was pleased by our eager inquiries ; and ducted us through orchards, meadows, 
our humble mode of travelling proved and ffefds of India wheat. I could not 
that we had visited, con amore , his na- have conceived the possibility of the 
tive lakes and mountains. He directed cultivation of uplands so fearfully ob- 
our steps to the village of Montreux, Jique, had I not beheld the peasantry 
on the mountain side, and particularly making hay ; had I not seen the closely- 
?o a bridge thrown over a mountain- mown orchard, with it3 trees bending 
torrent : he pointed to the snow-covered with fruit, and beheld the ripenti tfheat 
height?, among which, he said, the drooping and threatening parturition. 

- — Among these scenes we frequently be- 

* S<^ the Klnis#*—Letter 14. heir! the self-planted beech spreading it* 
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thick and impenetrable branches, and 
the light ash, with its thin and sunny 
foliage. The orchard appeared to be 
separated from the corn or hay field, 
by irregular traces of rich underwood, 
which were 

* “ Hardly hedge-rows, little lines 

Of sportive wood ran wild 

(or, although the effects of cultivation 
V % 4 lay all around us, yet was there so little 
4 v art, so faint a shew of violence in the 
oootroul of Nature, that she still ap¬ 
peared to be almost imlicenced in her 
liberty. 

The sun was declining as we wound 
among these enchanting scenes, but his 
slanting rays lighted up the rich verdure 
of the grass and the luxuriant foliage of 
the trees with unusual brilliancy. The 
' murmuring of a thousand cascades, 
“above, below, and all around 1 ’ us, 
some crossing our path, others sparkling 
through rich underwood, or rippling at 
its side ; the gentle dashing of the waves 
of the Lake, whose sound was u by 
distance made more sweet ;”.and the 
song of the grass-hopper, sometimes at 
pur feet, at other times so far removed 
as to be almost inaudible, yielded deli¬ 
rious music : for thepe unregulated 
sounds—differing, yet not uncongenial, 

'were to me most musical. 

. Through the trees we saw below us 
the dark towers of the insulated castle of 
Chillon, reflected on the bosom of the 
Lake : These objects awoke a train of 
painful Deflections, and proved how en- 
tirely our happiness is out of our power, 
and that we are wholly the creatures of 
circumstance. I thought of that san¬ 
guinary era, when the ardor of religious 
reform violated the laws of jijstice and 
humanity—-when the residents of the 
borders of this Lake became infuriate 
with the unchristian zeal of persecution 
—when this castle was the sdene of 


pining and of bopelesmess. I thought 
of that period when the meek, the phi¬ 
losophic, the enlightened, Michael Ser- 
vetus, became the victim of the crafty, 
oold^hearted, Calvin. When will men 
discover that religion does not con¬ 
sist in the belief of that which sur¬ 
passes their comprehension, and in 
the persecution, or hatred, at least, 
of those who do not believe, yet court 
conviction ? When will they perceive 
that its divioe essence consists in kind- 
heartedness, in generosity, in highmind- 
odness, in the cultivation of intellect, in 
promoting the happiness of a community 
if we possess genius, and tbattrf our 
family and friends if we have it not f 
During the time that the foregoing 
gloomy reflections were occupying my 
mind, the shades of evening were dep¬ 
oning on the Lake, and enfolding in 
their embrace the objects immediately 
on its borders ; while the Alps which 
tower above it, were enveloped in tints 
of purple tight Rousseau has faithfully 
and beautifully described, in his Eloise, 
this effect of the setting sun on the moun¬ 
tain summits. This is, indeed, a region 
of enchantment; it presents objects not 
embraced by tbs most sublimated fic¬ 
tions of poetic genius I I looked to¬ 
wards the Jura mountains; the sun had 
just sunk below their summits. We 
walked on, scarcely a word passed our 
Ups ; we were too much delighted to 
converse, for we despaired to commu¬ 
nicate, and feared to disturb our happi¬ 
ness. The approach of night, that con¬ 
cealed those charms which had so trans¬ 
ported us from our eager and uogratified 
gave, cOuld not deprive us of the delight 
which the sight of them had created. 
Never—never did I experience—never 
can I hope again to feel such beart- 
bouadings : never was I so purely^ de¬ 
lighted. 

Adieu ! Adieu ! T. H. 


Prom the New Monthly Ma&ciae. 

PARISIAN ANECDOTES, OF 1815, 16, 17. 


* Oct . 29,1815. long been distributed in their respective 

HPHEY are still busy at the royal li- classes among half a million of volumes, 
-*■ brary in selecting and delivering up this is a herculean labour, on which ac- 
the books which belonged to the con- count the library has this year prolonged 
quered countries. As these works had its vacations till November. The Bur- 
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'guodiag li^rarj *a if was called, from 
Brussels, is returning for the siecond time 
from Paris to that city : the first resti¬ 
tutio q was in t^e reign of Louis XV. 
Alany books \fill certainly not be re¬ 
covered ; fqr during the Revolution the 
foreign libraries were intermixed with 
{hose of thp suppressed convents in ex* 
tensive depo& at Paris. Oue of these 
depots contained not few«r than 200,000 
yolume*, Hence thp libraries of th$ 
various authorities iu the country we^ 
supplied. Many a private person >vho 
possessed sopie influence also selected 
what be thought proper from these col¬ 
lections, and many of the books tyhich 
remained were sojd to dealers. 

The restitution of the manuscripts is 
effected with greater facility, as their 
number is not so considerable : most of 
then* are therefore already delivered to 
their respective owners. |n addition tp 
theirs the Bavarians have taken 36 man- 
^scripts which near two centuries sinqe 
4 were conveyed with the Heidelberg li¬ 
brary to Rome, and originally belonged 
to them. Who would then have ima¬ 
gined that the Bavarians would by con- 

? uest recover these literary treasures at 
‘aris ? But a circumstance peculiarly 
galling to the French is, that H\e Prusr 
siana now demand 500 manuscripts as a 
compensation for the pictures, statues, 
find books not forthcoming, and are pre¬ 
paring to select them from among the 
ancient French MSS. 

NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING MAPS. 

J}essay, the bookseller, has announ¬ 
ced, uuder the singular title pf Cartes 
Encifprotypesy a general atlas of 40 
maps, Which are to be engraved accord¬ 
ing to a new process invented by M. de 
Freyssieet. By this method the maps 
are not drawn upon paper, but at once 
pn the copper itself, which is covered for 
the purpose with a certain varnish. The 
drawing is slightly traced upon it, and 
after this tracing the engraver works. 
The little inaccuracies which, usually 
take place in the transfer from the pa¬ 
per to the copper are thus avoided. 

ALL EDGED PERSECUTION OF THE PRO¬ 
TESTANTS. 

Some of the newspapers have attempt¬ 
ed to give to the recent disturbances in 
the south of France the character of a 
O Eng. Hag, \o\. I. 

Dh 


religions war. This misrepresentation 
is strongly condemned by the author 0 ^ 
a small tract just published, who detail? 
all the persecutions which the royal pari¬ 
ty in the department of the Gard had to 
suffer during the short usurpation of Boq<- 
naparte, and which furnish an excuse, if 
not a justification for their hostility. The 
national guards who to the very last con* 
tinued faithful to the Duke d’Angou* 
l&me, were hunted down like wild beasts 
by the savage Buonapartists ; they were > 
fired upon, driven from all human habij- 
tations into the woods, or dragged away 
to prison, while the populace was insti¬ 
gated to insult and maltreat them. The 
author admits, that among the Protes¬ 
tants there were more Buonapartists than 
royalists, but most positively denies that 
any of them were persecuted as Protes¬ 
tants. Those only, whether Catholics 
or Prptestauts, who, during the 9hort pe¬ 
riod of terror, had persecuted the par¬ 
tisans of the King with such fury, war? 
chastised on the return of his Majesty 
by their exasperated fcllow-citi*en9, bp- 
fore the magistrates had time to inter¬ 
fere. Fortunately, not many such acts 
of violence occurred, especially a? the 
Austrians advanced ioto the department 
of the Qard. 

SAGACITY OF DOGS. 

One day when Dumont, a tradesman 
Qf the Rue St. Denis, Paris, was 
walking in the Boulevard St Antoine 
with a friend, he offered to wager with 
the latter, that if he were to bide a six 
livre piece in the dust, his dog woul^ 
discover and bring it to him. The wager 
was accepted, and the ecu secreted after 
being carefully marked. When the twp 
friends had proceeded some distance from 
the spot, M. Dumont called to bis dog 
that he had lost something, and ordered 
him to se& ik Caniche immediately 
turned back, and his master and his com¬ 
panion pursued their walk to the Rue^t. 
Denis. Meanwhile, a traveller, who 
happened to lie just then returning in * 
chaise from Vincennes, saw the piece of 
money, which his horse had kicked from 
its hiding place. He alighted, took U 
u p, and drove to bis iun, in the Rue Pont- 
aux-Choux. Caniche had just reached 
the spot in quest of the ecu, whan the 
stranger picked it up. IJe followed the 
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chaise, went into the inn, aad stuck dose of meat scorch ; they knew from the^ 
to the traveller. Having scented out the smell when it was done, and gave notice 
coin which he had been ordered to bring of this to the cook by barking. 

'back, in the pocket of the latter, he Their work was no hardship to them ^ 
leaped up incessantly at and about him. they took their turns at it, but with some 
The traveller supposing him to be some difference, as the number of days are 
dog that had lost, or been left behind by unequal, but that of the fast days equal, 
his master, regarded his different move- The v cook’s favourite was on duty every 
Tttents as marks of fondness ; and as the Monday and Wednesday ; whereas his 
animal was handsome, he determined to comrade’s days’were Sunday, Tuesday, 
keep him. He gave him a good supper, and Thursday. Friday and Saturday 
and on retiring to bed, took him with were holydays for both, 
him to his chamber. No sooner When once accustomed to this ar- 
fiad be pulled off bis breeches than rangement, they adhered to it with the 
they were seized by the dog : the own- utmost regularity. Men themselves 
er conceiving that he wanted to play with submit cheerfully, and as a matter of 
them, took them away again. The an- course, to existing laws, so long as no 
iraal began to bark at the door, which violation of them is allowed by the high- 
the traveller opened under the idea that er powers. 

the dog wanted to go out. Caniche One Wednesday, the dog whose turn 
snatched up the breeches and away he it was, not being at hand, the cook would 
41ew. The traveller posted after him have employed the other which had been 
with his nightcap on, and literally sans at work the preceding day in his stead. 
culottes. Anxiety for the fate of a purse The latter, indignant at the injustice of 
full of gold Napoleons of 40 francs each, this proceeding, snarled, ran away and 
which was in one of the pockets, gave crept into a corner. The cook followed, 
vedoubled velocity to his steps. Can- The dog growled more furiously and 
icbe ran full speed to his master's house, showed his teeth. The cook fetched a 
where the stranger arrived a moment stick, on which the animal sprung up, 
afterwards, breathless and enraged. He ran out of the house, and posted away 
accused the dog of robbing him. “Sir,” to the Place Cambrai y where he found 
said the roaster, 4 ‘ my dog is a very his comrade at play with other coin- 
faithful creature ; and if he has run panions of that quarter. He flew at him, 
away with your breeches, it is because pushed him away, drove him before him 
you have in them money which does all the way home, brought him to the 
not belong to you ” The traveller be- feet of the oook, and then looked calmly 
came still more exasperated. u Com- at him, as though he would have said— 
pose yourself. Sir,” rejoined the other “ Here i 9 your dog—it is his turn, and 
smiling, “ without doubt there is in your not mine.” 

purse a six livre piece, with such and A shoe-black, who used to take his 
such marks, which you have picked up station before the entrance of the Hotel 
in the Boulevard St Antoine, and which dt Nivemois t had a great black poodle, 

I threw down there with the firm con- which possessed the extraordinary talent 
Yiction that my dog would bring it back of procuriug custom for his master, 
again. This is the cause of Ine robbery This animal would dip his large woolly 
which he has committed upon you.”— paw in the kennel, and tread with it 
The stranger's rage now yielded to as- upon the shoe of the first person that 
tonishment; he delivered the six livre passed by. The shoe-black lost no time 
piece to the owner, and could not for- in offering his stool, with the invitation 
Dear caressing the dog which had occa* —“ Please to have your shoes cleaned, 
sioned him so much uneasines and such sir ?” * 

an unpleasant chace. As long as he was engaged, the dog 

Some yean since, two dogs performed sat quietly by his side. It would then 
the office of turnspit in the College du have been useless to bedaub the shoes 
PUsd s. Both were perfect masters of of another passenger ; but no sooner 
their business. They never let a joint was the stool unoccupied than he played 
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the same trick as before. This sagacious 
dog and his roaster, who was always 
ready to oblige the servant at the hotel, 
became advantageously known in the 
court-yard and kitchen, whence their 
fame spread from mouth to mouth, till 


his joy, when, on the fourteenth day, the 
dog came running to his old station, with 
dirtier paws than ever, and began with 
his wonted skill to bring custom to his 
master. 

He had taken notice of the road from 


at length it reached the drawing-room. Paris to Calais ; he had observed 
A wealthy Englishman, who happen- that the chaise was here exchanged for 
ed to be there, was desirous of seeing the the packet, and that a third carriage pro¬ 
dog and his master. They were called, ceeded from Dover to London. Most 
He liked the dog so well that he wished of these coaches performed the same 
to buy him, and offered first ten, and af- journey back again. The dog had re- 
terwards fifteen louis d’ors. The shoe- turned from his new master to the coach- 


black was dazzled by the fifteen louis office, whence he followed perhaps the 
d’ors, and likewise somewhat fluttered same vehicle that had carried 'him to 


by the distinguished company into which London, and was now going in the cou- 
ke was usherecL The dog was sold and trary direction to Dover. The packet 
delivered ; the following day be was conveyed him over again to Calais, and 
conveyed in a post-chaise to Dover, from that town he followed the diligence 
where he embarked with his new mas- back to Paris. 


ter, and arrived safe in London. I was myself an eye-witnoss of what 

The shoe-black meanwhile bewail- passed before the door, and in the hotel, 
ed the loss of his four-footed com- of the excellent Duke de Nivernois. 


panion, and bitterly repented what he The circumstances are recollected by all 
bad done. How immoderate then was the inhabitants of the hour de Tour non. 


VISIT TO THE VALLEY AND FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE, 

THE RETREAT OF PETRARCH. 


Fioa tkc New ! 

Mr. Editor , 

BSERVING in your Magazine for 
the present month Mr. Depping’s 
Description of Petrarch’s Villa at Arqua 
(Atheneura, VoL 1. p. 210.) it has 
occurred to me that the following par¬ 
ticulars of the retreat of the poet at Vau¬ 
cluse, where so many of his youthful 
years were spent, and which was the 
scene of most of his sonnets, might not 
be deemed an uninteresting sequel by 
vour readers. A warm admirer of the 
Italian language and of Italian poetry, I 
bad visited during ray stay in Italy last year 
the scene of the poet’s final retirement, and 
theclose of hissingnlar and romantic pas¬ 
sion with his life, and I can bear witness to 
the general accuracy of Mr. Deppiog’s de¬ 
scription. On my return to England a 
few weeks since through the south of 
France, I did not fail to turn aside to 
view the spot to which he at first retreats 
ed to endeavour, though vainly it would 
seen to stifle that passion then but just 

Die 


SoBtbly 

conceived, and ^fhiqh was burning with 
unextinguishable ardour in his breast. 

The Valley and Fountain of Vau¬ 
cluse are situated in that range of moun-, 
tains which bound the fertile plain of 
the Comtat, and are about the distance 
of 16 English miles from Avignon. On 
setting out from this city, after passing 
over a small tract partly cultivated and 
partly barren, the traveller ascends & 
mountain of moderate size, and reaching 
its summit beholds at bis feet the rich 
plain which I have mentioned, intersper¬ 
sed with towns and villages; among the 
former of which L’Isle and Carpentras 
stand conspicuous, and by their white 
buildings embosomed in the verdure of 
the plain form very striking and pictur¬ 
esque objects. Beyond L’Isle, a dark 
shade among the mountains, caused by 
the interstice which forms the valley, 
points out where is the object of his visit. 
Across the first part of the ptain are cou- 
siderable numbers of olive and mulher- 
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ry trees ; the latter are used for the sole 
purpose of supplying the silk-worms 
with their leaves. L’Isle is an insignifi¬ 
cant place, surrounded by a wall, and 
round it flows the sparkling stream 
of the Sorgue, forming an island ; from 
which circumstance it derives its name. 
On the outside of the town is a small 
hotel for the accommodation of visitors, 
and the commercial travellers who oc¬ 
casionally resort hither on business con¬ 
nected with its manufactures. Vaucluse 
is about four miles from this spot, and 
the route is easily traced by the Sorgue 
which flows from the entrance of the de¬ 
file, which at first could not be immedi¬ 
ately perceived. Here the valley ap¬ 
pears of moderate breadth ; the upper 
part of the mountains though bare, are, 
nevertheless, clothed towards the base 
with mulberry and olive trees, and the 
meadows on the banks of the Sorgue are 
peculiarly verdant and refreshing to the 
eye accustomed to a country where pas¬ 
ture land is not common ; while the 
river, perfectly limpid where the stream 
is uninterrupted, is covered with a kind 
of azure foam when it breaks over the 
opposing masses of rock which occasion¬ 
ally interrupt its course. As the village 
is approached, the defile becomes nar¬ 
rower, the mountains higher and more 
barren, the river mc^*Xtyid and violent, 
till at length, on turning a corner formed 
by a projecting mass, the Small groupe 
of houses of which it is composed appear 
at the foot of a barren rock, crowned- 
with the ruins of a castle. A short dis¬ 
tance further all cultivation ceases ; and 
at the foot of a perpendicular rock of 
prodigious height, which closes the val¬ 
ley, is the fountain of' Vaucluse , hence 
called Vaucluse (Vallis Clausa.) The 
fountain issues from a cave hollowed by 
nature under the rock, and the waters 
continually vary in height. When they 
are low, which was the case when I saw the 
fbuntain, they are inclosed in the basin 
which occupies all the interior of the cave, 
and the natural vault, the existence of 
Which the traveller would not otherwise 
have suspected, can be distinctly observed. 
The surface is calm and unruffled, though 
the water escapes in prodigious quantities 
and with great force from a subterraneous 
opening some hundred yards # from the 
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spring, and the stream in its course re¬ 
ceives the tribute of several minor sour¬ 
ces Which gush from the rock on each 
side : but after heavy rains the ordinary 
veut is insufficient—the waters rise, 
and bursting ftom the basin, rush over 
the rocks, form a cascade, and by the 
foam and waves deprive the spectator of 
the view of the lower opening. 

From this the naturalist will perceive 
that this spring i9 not without some marks 
of singularity ; and accordingly the in¬ 
crease and decrease of its waters have 
been diligently noticed. Two inscrip¬ 
tions record the greatest height and depth 
to which, at least in modern times, the 
waters have risen and sank. In 1683 
they were very low, andWhe then vice¬ 
legate (the Comtat being at that time a 
part of the papal territory) caused one of 
these inscriptions to be cut in the rock at 
the level of the water. The other, which 
commemorates the greatest height, is on 
the left of the fountain about four feet 
from the bank— 

“ Hunc super ingentem solitus fons crescert 
concham 

Octaginta octo palmosdecreRcere visas 
XXIII. Mart. Ann. M.DC.LXXXI1I. 
Franciscus Nicolinns Aven. cui cura guberni 
est 

Decmnentnm inftus fotnra secla notavit.” 

From it we also learn, that the difference 
between the extreme height and depth of 
the waters has been 88 palms or about 
70 feet. 

There are some other phenomena 
which might be noticed, but it is not ne¬ 
cessary to trouble you with them, and I 
proceed to consider the scene in its most , 
interesting light—as the selected retreat 
of the elegant and tender Petrarch. 

Hoc procnl aspexi secreto in litore saxnm, 
Nanfragtit tutaroqae meis aptnmquc pntavi ; 

Hoc modo vela dedi: mine montibns abditas 
Utig, 

Flens mecura l nnmero transacti temporftaa- 
not. Lib. i. Epist 7. 

All vestiges of the Bouse which he oc¬ 
cupied are said to have been destroyed 
in 1335 by a band of robbers then infest¬ 
ing those parts, who after having pillaged, 
burnt it; but it is supposed to have stood 
between the castle and the village. The 
former, of which the ruins are still extant, 
is styled by the inhabitants of the latter 
1a Chateau de Petrarque, but there is no 
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reason for supposing that he resided there, supposed, though Laura was born, and 
and in fact that edifice belonged to the her residence at one time was in this part 
Bishops of Cavaillon, lords of Vaucluse. of the country. 

A little to the feft, beyond a dark passage i’|, 0 pj cll sospir quest’aer tutto 
eat thro* the rock which forms the prin- B’aspri colli mirando il dolce piano, 

eipal entrance of the village, there is a Ove oacqoe colci, ch’avendo in mano 

garden and a small meadow bounded on Mio Cor, in sal fiorire, e’n sul far fnittn. 
one side by the Sorgue. This is called Son. 

Le Jardin de Petrarque , and in the How ineffectual his attempts were tQ ; 
I garden are some laurels, which the elder banish the beloved image of his mistress 
inhabitants of the valley declare to have from his mind, we find in his 27th 
i been successors of former plants, which it Sonnet— 


is considered possible the poet might 
have planted. Here is also a natural 
grotto, narrow towards the bottom, and 
in snch a direction that the rays of the 
sun cannot enter it. The description of 
Petrarch himself seems to apply to this 
spot— 

Pari amne profondo 

Cingitur, ad partem prsruptis rupibas ambit 
Monsgelidas, caiidmnqne jugis obversos ad 

aostnun; 

Hie medio niit ambra die, &c. 

Lib. Epist. 3: 

and to the grotto in his garden he fre¬ 
quently refers as being the scene of his 
studies. 

In many of bis letters also the poet 
speaks in rapturous terms of the charms 
of this valley ; and like his great poeti¬ 
cal predecessors, Virgil, Ovid, and Ho¬ 
race, adverts to the lasting celebrity of 
his writings, and the importance which 
they had conferred and were afterwards 
to confer on the spot—“ Qui per se dim 
notus (says he) meo tango post modum 
incolatu, tneisque carotinibus notior”— 
and again, “ Quid usque mmc loco iili 
non dicam olarius, sed certe nodus inco¬ 
latu meo accidit; opinari ausim, epud 
multos, non minus ilium meo nomine, 
quara suo, miro licet fonte, cognosci.” 

But it is with regard to his ardent 
and hopeless passion which inspired so 
many of the elegant and tender strains 
of his sonnets that these shades are so 
generally interesting. He first retreated 
thither, as be tells us, “juvenilem ss- 
tum qui me multos annos torruit, sperans 
illis umbraculis lenire, eo jam inde ab 
adoleacentia ssepe confugere, velut in 
arcem munitissimani,5olebam,” and con¬ 
sequently to avoid, instead of to meet the 
object of his affections, as is frequently 


Ma pun si aspre vic,nesi selvagge 
Cercur non so, ch’Amor non veuga sempre 
Itagionando con meco,cd Io con lui. 

and again in the 239ih— 

Or fn fertoa 41 Nmfa, od’altra Diva, ; 
Che del pin chiaro foodo di Sorgo <scn, * 
E pongasi a seder* in sulla Riva; 

Or Pho vedeta *n per l’herba fre^ca 
Ealcare i fior, com*una Donna viva, 
Mostrand* in vista, the di me Tincreiea: * 

and the sorrows which he endured ahd set 
plaintively sings in the 246th— J 

.Non e sterpo, ne sasso in questi monti ; 

Non ramo, o fronda verde in quete piagge $ 
Non fior’ in gueste valli, o foglia d’erba ; 
Stillad’acqua non vien di questi fonti ; 

Ne ficre ban questi boschi si selvagge; 

Che non sappian, quant’e mia pena accrba. 

I notice last, feMBpe to me it was the 
circumstance least wnteresting, the co¬ 
lumn erected in honour of the poet ia 
front of the fountain; not but that it i* 
grateful to see distinguished talents ho* 
noured by posterity; but I could not 
but join in the general condemnation erf 
the incorrect taste which could place a 
pillar, handsome in its size and propor-* 
lions, the latter being after those of the 
famous Trajan column, at the foot of a 
perpendicular rock of 6 or 700 feet in 
height, by which contrast it is rendered 
in appearance so diminutive as to be al¬ 
most ridiculous. There are few, i think, 
who will not coincide with the superior 
taste of those who, at the time of its erec¬ 
tion, proposed that it should be raised ok 
the banks of the river, on -the spot so ge* 
nerally supposed to have been the gardeit, 
of Petrarch. The column bears no in¬ 
scription. Bk D 

Feb. 10, 1817. 
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DECEPTIONS RESPECTING THE OOPAS, 

OR POISON TREE OP JAVA. 

Proa tbe Montblr Maptiae. 


^ Jj^HE island of Java affords a strik- 
X ing demonstration of that spirit of 
improvement, enterprise and research 
which distinguishes our countrymen in 
whatever region of the globe they may 
be placed. It is pot too much to assert 
that the efforts of Englishmen, during 
the few years that We were in possession 
of that interesting island have done more 
towards diffusing just notions, and cor¬ 
recting erroneous opinions concerning it 
than those of the Dutch during the space 
of two centuries. To this desirable ob¬ 
ject tbe formation of a Society of Arts 
and Sciences at Batavia, and the publi¬ 
cation of its Transactions, together with 
the patronage and influence of Mr. Raf¬ 
fles, the l&te enlightened lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor have most materially contributed. 
The last volume of the Transactions of 
this Society (the seventh) contains An 
Essay on the Oopas or Poison Tree of 
Java, by Dr. Thomas Hoesfield, 
which is peculiarly interesting on account 
of the gross and impudent imposition 
fstactised on the scientific world by the 
description of it ptflfefeed in Holland, 
about tbe year X7&9T 

The history and origin of this cele¬ 
brated forgery still remain a mystery. 
Foersch, who put his name to the pub¬ 
lication, was a surgeon in the Dutch 
East-India Company’s service. Having 
hastily picked up some vague informa¬ 
tion concerning the oopas, he carried it 
to Europe, where his notes were ar¬ 
ranged, doubtless by a different hand, 
in such a form, as by their plausibility 
and appearance of troth, to be generally 
credited. It is in no small degree sur¬ 
prising that ao palpable a falsehood 
should have been asserted with so much 
boldness, and have remained so long 
without refutation—or that a subject 
of a nature so curious, and so easily in¬ 
vestigated, relating to its principal co¬ 
lony, should not have been enquired 
into, and corrected * by the naturalists 
of the mother country. 

To a person in any degree acquainted 
with the geography of the island, with 
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the manners of the Prlncos of Java, and 
their relation to the Dutch government 
at that period, or with its internal his¬ 
tory during the last fifty years, the first 
glance at the account of Foersch must 
liave evinced its falsity and misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

But, tho’ the account just mention¬ 
ed, in so far as relates to the situation 
of the poison tree, to its effects on the 
surrounding country, and to the appli¬ 
cation said to have been made of the 
oopas on criminals in different parts of 
tbe island, as well as the description of 
the poisonous substance itself, and its 
mode of collection, has been demon¬ 
strated to be an extravagant forgery,— 
tbe existence of a tree on Java, from 
whose sap a poison is prepared, equal 
in fatality, when thrown into the circu¬ 
lation, to the strongest animal poisons 
hitherto known, is a fact, which ia fully 
established by the author of tbe present 
paper. 

The tree which produces this poison 
is called antshar, and grows ui the 
eastern extremity of the island. 

The work of Rumphius contains a 
long account of the oopas, under the 
denomination of arbor topicaria; the 
tree does not grow on Amboina, aud 
his description was made from the in¬ 
formation he obtained from Macassar. 

His figure was drawn from a branch 
of that which was called tbe male tree, 
sent to him from the same place, and 
established the identity of the poison 
tree of Macassar and the other eastern 
islands with the antshar of Java. 

The account of this author is too ex¬ 
tensive to be abridged in this place; it 
concentrate* all that has till lately been 
published on this subject. It is highly 
interesting, as it gives an account of the 
effects of the poisoned darts, formerly 
employed in the wars of the eastern 
islands, on the human system, and of 
tbe remedies by which tiicir effect was 
counteracted and cured. 

Tbe simple sap of tbe arbor toxicaria, 
(according to Rumphius,) is harmless, 
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and requires the addhioa of ginger and H. first met with it (the antshar) in the 
several substances analogous to it, to province of Poegar, on his way to Ban- 
render it active and mortal . In so far joowangee. In clearing the new grounds 
it agrees with the antshar, which, in its in the environs of Banjoowangee for cul- 
simpie state, is supposed to be inert; tivation, it is with mini difficulty the in- 
and before being used as a poison, is habitants can be made to approach the 
subjected to a preparation, which will tree, as they dread the cutaneous erup- 
be described after the history of the tion which it is known to produce when 
tide. The same effervescence and boil- newly cot down. But, except when 
ing which occurs on the mixture of the the tree is largely wounded, or when it 
substances added to the mi^ky juice by is felled, by which a large portion of the 
the Javanese in Blambangan, has been juice is disengaged, the effluvia of which, 
obsenred in the preparation of the poi- mixing with the atmosphere, affect the 
ton of Macassar, and in proportion to person exposed to it with the gymp- 
the violence of these effects the poison toms just mentioned, the tree may be ap¬ 
is supposed to be active. proacbed and ascended like the other 

Besides the true poison tree, the oopas common trees in the forests, 
of the eastern islands, and the antshar The antshar, Dr. Hi observes, like 
of the Javanese, Java produces a shrub, the trees m its neighbourhood, is on all 
which, as far as observations have hi- sides surrounded by shrubs and plants r 
therto been made, is peculiar to tbe in no instance have I observed the ground 
same, and, by a different mode of pre- naked or barren in its immediate cir- 
fwt ration, furnishes a poison for exceed- cumference. 

mg the oopas in violence. Its name is The largest tree I met with in Blara- 
tshettik. bangan was so closely environed by the 

The antshar is one of the largest trees common trees and shrubs of the forest in 
in the forest of Java. Tbe stem is cy- which it grew, that it was with difficulty 
bndrical, perpendicular, and rises com- I could approach it. And at tbe time f 
pletely naked to the height 6f sixty, visited the tree, and collected the juice, 
seventy, or eighty feet. It is covered I was forcibly struck with the egregious 
with a whitish bark, slightly bursting in misr eprese ntation of Foersoh. Several 
longitudinal furrows: near the ground young trees spontaneously sprung from 
this bark is, in old trees, more than half seeds that had fallen tbe parent, re- 
an inch thick, and, upon being wounded, minded me of a Knein Darwin’s Botanic 
yields plentifully the milky juice from Garden, 

which the celebrated poison is prepared. 4 .. .. . . „, 

A puncture or incision being made m * 

the tree, the juice or sap appears oozing While in re-catting his beautifhl descrip- 
oat, of a yellowish colour; from old tion of the popas, my vicinity to the tree 
trees, paler; and nearly white from gave me reason to rejoice that it is 
young ones: when exposed to the air, founded on fiction, 
its surface becomes brown. The con- The tshettik is a large winding shrub, 
sistence very much resembles milk, only In targe individuals it has a diameter of 
it is thicker, and viscid. This sap is two or three inches, covered with a red- 
contained in the true bark (or cortex,) dish brown bark, containing a juice of 
which, when punctured, yields a con- the same colour, of a peculiar pungent, 
siderable quantity ; so that, in a short and somewhat nauseous odour. From 
time, a cup full may be collected from this bark the poison is prepared. It is 
a large tree. very rarely met with, even in the wilder- 

Previous to the season of flowering, nesses of Blambangan. 
about the beginning of June, the tree The process of preparing the antshar 
sheds its leaves, which re-appear when was performed for me by an old Java- 
the male flowers have completed the nese, who was celebrated for his superior 
office of fecundation. It delights in a skill in preparing the poison. About 
fertile and not very elevated soil, and is eight ounces of the juice of the antshar, 
only found in the largest forests* Dr. which had been collected the preceding 
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avfsnftftg, ill the ilaual irtaoner, and pr*r tK>qs oq <h? animal system is eqsentklif 
served in the joint of * bamboo, was different. 

carefully strained into a bowl. The sap The first 17 experiments were made 
of the following substanoea, which bad with the aatphar; the rapidity of its ef- 
been finely grated and bruised, was case* foct depends ui a great degree, op the 
fully pressed and poured into it, vi^T-r size of the vessels wounded, apd qq the 
Arum, Nam poo, (Javanese,) Kaemferia, quantity of poison carried into the cir* 
Galauga, Kontshur, Amotumn, Beogley, dilation. 

(a variety of zerumbed,) common onion In the first experiment, it induced 
and garlic, of each abotii half a drachm ; death in 26 minutes,—in the second, ip 
the same quantity of finely powdered 13 minutes. The poison from different 
black pepper was then added, and the parts of the island has been found nearly 
mixture stirred. equal in activity. 

The preparer now took an entire fruit The common train of symptoms is, a 
of the capsicum frutieosum or Guinea trembling and shivering of the extremi* 
pepper, and, having opened it, he care- ties, restlessness, discharges from the 
fully separated a single seed, and placed bowels, drooping and faintness, slight 
it Oft the fluid iq the middle of the bowl, spasms and convulsions, hasty breathing. 
The seed immediately began to reel an increased flow of saliva, spasmodic 
round rapidly, now forming a regular contractions of the pectoral and ab- 
circle, then darting towards the margin of domuml muscles, retching, vomiting, qjt- 
the cup, with a perceptible commotion elemental vomiting, frothy vomiting, 
on the surface of the liquor, which con- great agony, laborious breathing, vio- 
tinned about one mibute. Being com- lent and repeated convulsions, death* 
pletelyat rest, the same quantity of pep- The effects are nearly the same oq 
per was again added, and another seed of quadrupeds, in whatever part of the 
the capsicum laid on as before; a similar body the wound is ipade. It sometimes 
commotion took place in the fluid, but acts with so much force, that hot all the 
ip a less degree, aad the seed was oar- symptoms enumerated are observed, 
ried round with diminished rapidity. The oopas appears to affect different 
The addition of, the same quantity of quadrupeds with nearly equal force, pro- 
pepper was repeated a third tune* when portionate, in some degree, to their size 
a seed of the capsicum bein& carefully and disposition. To dog 3 it proved 
placed in thecentre of theAmd* remained mortal, iq most experiments, within qq 
quiet, forming a regular circle about itr hour. A mouse died iq teu minutes ; a 
89 If, in the fluid, resembling the halo of moukey ia seven minutes; a catin fifteen 
the moon. This is considered as a sign minutes. 

that the preparation of the poison Is A buffalo, one of the largest quadru- 
oorapiete. peds of the island, died in two hours and 

The tshettik is preparedly separating ten minute?, though the quantity of poi- 
the bark of the root, and boiling it, and son introduced in this experiment was 
after Separating the bark from the water, proportioned to that which wa 9 thrown 
exposiog the extract to the five till it is into the system in the experiments on 
about the consistence of sirup. After smaller animals. 

this, the preparation is the same as of the If the simple or unprepared sap ia 
qntshar. mixed with the extract of tobacco or 

An account of 26 experiments is de- stramonium, (instead of the spices man- 
tailed by Dr. Horsfiekl, on which he re- tioned in the account of the preparation,) 
macks, that he has selected from a large it is rendered equally, perhaps more, 
number of experiments, those only which active. 

are particularly demonstrative of the ef- Even the pure juice, unmixed and 
facts of the aptahar and of the tshettik, unprepared, appears to act with a force 
when introduced into the circulation, equal to that *wbich has undergone 
The poison was always applied by a the preparative process, according tp 
pointed dart or arrow, made of bamboo, the manner of the Javanese at BJam- 
The operation of the two different poi- bqqgan. 
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Bird*are very differently affected by feet which a. wooed produces; but the 
thia poison. Fowls have a peculiar os- stomachs of fowls resist its operation, 
pacity to resist its effects. A fowl died The poison of the antabar does by no. 
3* hows after the wonted ; others have means act so violently on quadrupeds as 
recovered after being partially affected, that of the tshettik. Dr* H. observes 
lit regard to tbe>experi meats made with he gave it to a deg; it produced at first 
the poison prepared from tabetuk, its nearly the same symptoms as a punc- 

operatioa is far more violent and rapid tore ; oppression of the head, twite flings, 

thao that of theantshar, and it afifects tbe foiatness, laborious respiration, violent 
animal system in a different manner; contraction of the pectoral and abdo- 
while the aotsbar operates chiefly on the* minal . muscles, an iacre&fed flow of 
stoaaaeh, and abnisatary canal, them- saliva,,vomiting, great restlessness and 
spiration and circulation, the toheftik is agony, Ac. which continued nearly twOf 
d e termined to the brain, and nervous hours; but, after the complete evacuation 
system.* of the stomach by vomhing, the animal 

A relative comparison oi the appear - gradually recovered, 
ances on dissection, demonstrates, id a Rumphius asserts, that a small quan- 
striking manner, the peculiar operatic*' tity may be taken internally as emedi- 

of each. cine. 


After the previous symptoms of feint- 
hem, drowsiness, and slight coavufeieoa, 
it acts by a sudden impulse, which, like 
a violent apoplexy, prostrates aj. oooe the 
whale nervous system. 

lathe two experimehte, this sudden 
•fleet took piece in the sixth minute 
after the wound ; and in another, on the 
seventh minute, the animals suddenly’ 
started, fell down bead foremost, and 
continued in convulsions till death en« 
sued. ' 

This poison affects fowls in a much 
more violent manner than that of the 
antsliar, death having frequently occurred 
within the space of a min ate after the 
puncture with a poisoned dart. 

The simple unmixed decoction of the 
htork of the root of the tshettik is nearly 
as active as the posien prepared accord¬ 
ing to the process above related. 

The resinous portion of the bark is hy 
no means so active as the particles so¬ 
luble in water. 

Taken into the stomach of quadru¬ 
peds, the tshettik likewise acts as a most 
violent poison, but it requires about 
twice the period to produce’the same ef- 

* Mr. Brodie, in a paper op vegetable 
poisons, (Phil. Trans. 1811/) bas given an 
account of so m* experiments made bv ferni, 
with the isfwt antiar, from Java, furnished by 
Mr. Marsden, from which it appears, that, 
when inserted in a wound, it pro faces death, 
(as infoskhi of tobacco does, when injected 
into the intestines,) by rendennj; the heart 
in-enable to the stimulus of the bl ind, and 
stooping the circulation. 

? Lin. Jftif. Vol. L 


. In,animals killed by the gntshar, the 
large vessels in the thorax, aorta, and 
v«mb pavre, yfete, in every instance, 
found iq an excessive degree of disten¬ 
sion : the viscera in the vicinity of the 
source of circulation, especially the- 
lungs, were uniformly filled in a preter¬ 
natural degree with blood, which in this 
viscuSvaod in the aorta, still retained a 
florid odour, and was completely, oxy¬ 
genated. On puncturing these vessels, 
it bounded out with the elasticity and 
spring of life. The vessels of the lives, 
of the stomach, and intestines, and of the 
viscera of the abdomen in general, were 
also more then naturally distended, but 
not in the same degree as those of the 
breast. In the cavity of the abdomen, 
a' small quantity of serum wqs eovptfrner 
effused. 

The stomach was always distended- 
with air, and in those instances fo which 
the action of the poison was gradual, 
aod in which vomiting supervened in tW 
course of the symptoms, its internal qoaj 
was covered with froth. 

Tlie brain indicated less of the action 
of die poison, thao the viscera of the 
thorax and abdomen. In some instances 
it was perfectly natural—in others, marks- 
of a small degree of inflammation were 
discovered. 

Au undulatory motion of the skin, and 
of the divided muscles, was very evident 
in some of tbe dissected animals. 

The appearances observed in tbe ani¬ 
mals destroyed by the tshettik were 
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tery different. In a number of dissec- Macassar, they mm said to have finally 
tiona, the viscera of tlie -thorax and ab- discovered an almost infallible remedy 
do men were found nearly in a natural in the root of the Crioum asiaticum, 
state, and the large vessels of the thorax (called by Rumphius, radix tosicaria,) 
exhibited that condition in which they which, if timely applied, counteracted, 
are usually found after death from other by its violent emetic effect, the force of 
poisons. the oopas. 

But the brain and the dura mater An intelligent Javanese informed Dr. 
shewed marks of a most violent and ex- Horefield, that an inhabitant was woun* 
cessive affection. In some instances the ded in a clandestine manner, by an arrow 
inflammation and redness of the dura thrown from a blow pipe, in the fore 
meter was so strong, that on flsrt inspee* arm, near the articulation of the elbow, 
tion, Dr. H. supposed it to be the cons®- In about fifteen minutes he became 
qnence of a blow previously received, drowsy, after which he was seised with 
until he found, by repeated* examine- vomiting, became delirious, and in less 
tions, that this is a universal appearance than half an hour he died, 
after death from tshettik. The intelligent render will not fail to 

Rumphius had an opportunity of per- remark the extraordinary resemblance, 
tonally observing the effect of the poi- as well in regard to the plant itself, 
sorted darts or arrows on the human sys- which yields the second of the poisons 
tern, as they were used by the natives of here described, as to its preparation and 
Macassar, in their attack on Amboina, use, subsisting between the tshettik and 
about the year 1650. the wourali of the Indians of Gaiaaa, a 

* Speaking of their operation, he says, curious account of which was given in 
the poison, touching the warm blood, is our 35th No. [Atb. p. 339.] The exte- 
instantly carried through the whole body, tence of a practice so similar in two such 
so that it may be felt in all veins, and distant quarters may afford a subject for 
causes an excessive burning, and violent interesting speculation to those who are 
turning in the head, which is followed by fond of investigating the origin of the 
fainting and death. different nations scattered over the sur- 

After having proved mortal to many face of the globe, 
of the Dutch soldiers in Amboina and 


POETICAL CHARACTER OF AKENSIDE, THOMSON, %c. 

From tbe Monthly Magailae. 


npHE Pleasures of Imagination,” 
-*• although disfigured by verbosity, 
«tid written in a style abundantly too 
ornate, is a poem which cannot fail of 
being perused with pleasure. In de¬ 
scription, Akensidb is not happy: he 
Ubours to supply, by an elaborate accu¬ 
mulation of splendid epithets and gor¬ 
geous sentences, that freshness and rich¬ 
ness of landscape which is to be seen no¬ 
where but in Nature, and iu the produc¬ 
tions of those artists by whom Nature 
has been most closely copied. The 
superior effect of unsophisticated v sim¬ 
plicity in description has been triumph¬ 
antly shewn in our own times by the 
“ Poet of Cumberland.” Neither in ab¬ 
stract imagery is Akenside successful: 
his metaphors are confused, and his pic¬ 


tures in general vague and indistinct. 
But the praise due to the author of 44 the 
Pleasures of Imagination” is on account 
of the beauty, justness, and sometimes 
sublimity, of his sentiments: the exalted 
spirit of independence which breathes 
throughout his writings; and the ease 
and elegance with which he clothes mo¬ 
ral precepts in the most flowing and 
harmonious versification. 

Thomson is an author whose merits 
and defects have not been very accu¬ 
rately balanced—for, while some have 
exalted him to the right hand of Milton, 
others have placed him among the herd 
of imitators. Truth, in this instance, as 
in so many others, lies between the ex¬ 
tremes ;—in style he is an imitator, and 
a bad imitator, of Milton ; but he has 
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nothing else hx common wfth him. His 
descriptions are pictures of Nature, 
most accurately and strongly drawn, 
but they want the glow of imagination, 
which should raise them to a level with 
their prototypes. Nature, however faith - 
fully copied, is not all we expect from 
the poet, for the copies will always want 
innumerable graces, which are to be 
found in the* original; these it is the bu¬ 
siness of the poet to supply from the 
abundant sources ofimagination. Thom¬ 
son saw &e beauties of Nature, hut he 
did not feel their invisible and nedefin*- 
We associations. When Shakspeare 
paints Nature, every hill and every glen 
swarms with spirits; if he looks into a 
cowslip-bell, he discovers the M delicate 
Ariel” nesthng there; the hills on which 
his eye is feasting are “ heaven-kissing 
hiltsand even the very air which he 
breathes u smells wooingly.” So, too, 
when Milton points oat to as the beau¬ 
ties of Nature, we perceive that “ mil¬ 
lions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth ;” we hear voices “ sole or respon¬ 
sive each to other’s note,” and the moon 
appears as— 


in gloom—it is his resi dence, his ele¬ 
ment ; when he quits it, .and attempts 
more cheerful and engaging pictures, 
he fads. This forms his most striking 
dissimilarity from Milton, with whom 
he has sometimes been compared; be 
may occasionally approach him in the 
terrible and the gloomy, but the poet of 
Paradise Lost knew every chord in the 
instrument, and could touch them all 
with a master’s hand. Young when he 
would be tender is turgid, when he 
would be gentle is insipid. Those parts 
of his Night Thoughts which are purely 
didactic have been much praised, and, 
perhaps, beyond tbeir merit; for in toe 
many instances the matter is cornmou- 
place, and the style declamatory. 

The M Task of Cowper” is the finest 
didactic poem in our language;—sim¬ 
plicity of style, energy of senttmoit, and 
richness of imagination, are the rare cha¬ 
racteristics of this original production. 
His satire is of the most caustic kind ; 
it stops not at the little follies and im¬ 
perfections which flutter over Kfe, and 
darken the surface, but cots deep into 
the root of vice, and hunts after her in 


One who had been led astray 

Thro* the heaven’s wide pathless way.'* 

It is such “ fine frenzies” as these which 
charm us in the poetry of Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Wordsworth; and the 
want of which is the great delect of 
Thomson. He pleases the reader, but 
does not astonish him; he sports on the 
surface of Nature, but never plunges 
into her mysteries; his pictures are ac¬ 
curate, they are beautiful, they form a 
brilliant and gorgeous temple, but they 
want the presence of the inspiring Deity 
which alone can hallow and consecrate 
the fane. 

Young is the sublimest of poets since 
Milton: he Hstonishes principally by the 
grandeur and gloom of bis abstract ima¬ 
gery. The passage beginning, “Oh 
treacherous conscience wnile she seems 
to sleep,” is too trite for quotation; but 
I know of nothing which surpasses it, 
except that fine poetical exclamation of 
Shakspeare’s Richard II. “ Within the 


the inmost recesses of the heert. His 
domestic pictures are enchanting; they 
sparkle with the vivid and unfading co¬ 
lourings of Nature; they have the ease 
and familiarity of Horace, without his 
grossness. The Roman bard is seldom 
witkout his bottle or hts mistress; Cow¬ 
per is surronnded by the endearments of 
friendship, and the feast of intellect. 
Another characteristic, which imist not 
be passed over, is his honest and manly 
indignation at that pernicious system 
which has caused so much of the misery 
which has afflicted the world. The fol¬ 
lowing lines furnish a lesson which 
should never be forgotten— 

“ War’sagme which,were theirsubjects wise. 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do 
well 

To extort their truncheons from the puny grasp 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mischief, and whivspoil, 
Because men suffer them, their toy, the world." 

Henry Nf.f.lf. 


hollow crown that rounds the mortal Kentish-Tovm , April 4 , 1817. 

temples of a king,” Ac. Young moves 
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UNSUCCESSFUL MACHINATIONS; 

Oi) Tn Cwu or Dwuiur.' 

“ As flics the inconstant son over Larmon’s grassy hill, so pass the talcs of old along my m>uI 
by night H is the roioe of years that arc gone : they roll before me with all their deeds .* 9 

oasjAir* 

rpWICE had be visited Dunanachy, mind, lib* the red path of the lightning 
X and for the second time sepaired on a stormy okmd. O my mother, dear 
again to England, when, “ in some few are you still 4e my recotiection * dear 
weeks after his departure, intelligence yon will ever be to the bosom of your 
leached the inhabitants of the cattle, that Malvina ; the memory of your virtues 
the Earl had espoused the daughter of steals across my soul like the opening 
an English nobleman, with whom, and beams of the morning, like the memory 
a numerous party of their acquaintance of joys that are past, pleasant and mount- 
and relations, it was their intention to ful ; they dwell within my heart like 
visit Scotland ; and for that purpose the gale of the spring, that sighs in She 
orders were issued, and workmen in- boater's ear, when he wakes from dreams 
stoutly employed, to put the castle and of joy, and has heard the music of the 
its environs in the highest possible state spirits of the hiil. u 
of repair, to new furnish such apartments Surprise, not pleasure, dwelt upon the 
as were intended for the use of the new features of Mrs. Douglas, when inform- 
Countess, and to remove from sight every ed of Lord Dunanachy's espousal of 
article which had belonged to her pre- the Lady Gertrude Davenport. She had 
deceseor, or been in use in the suite of long perceived his indifference towards 
rooms, she usually occupied at Dunana- Malvina ; she had trembled for her hap- 
chy. In a word, all was bustle, hurry* pines* and for her interest, and had suf- 
expectation, and anticipated pleasure on iered much apprehension. Now she 
the part of the domestics, while the feel- experienced a thousand fears tor both, 
ings of Malvina were various, and such Personally she knew not Lady Gertrude, 
as might naturally be expected to arise in but she had frequently heard of her from 
the youthful bosom at one moment look- the correspondents both in Scotland and 
ing forward with lively hope to a share in England, who transmitted her the 
in the innocent amusements natural to news of either capital, and enlivened her 
her years and gaiety of disposition, at retirement by regular details of what 
the next experiencing a thousand fears was passing in the theatre, where she 
and apprehensions, lest she should not herself had once performed a part, and 
give satisfaction to her new mother, and became acquainted with the principal 
jeeling a saddening reflection at the idea actors of the various dramas which, as 
of her father's strict prohibition of a sin- in more modern times, were composed 

£ article belonging to her own mother, cf a heterogeneous mixture of characters, 
ng permitted to remain in its place, strutting and fretting their hour upon the 
44 Ah ! thought she, 44 this gay new stage ; some good, some bad, some vir- 
bride has completely superseded the re- tuous, and some profligate, 
collection of die virtues and exoettencies Of Lady Gertrude Davenport she had 
of my dear departed parent, and perhaps often heard ; but no part of her friend's 
she, too, will rob the poor Malvina of communications bad tended to impress 
-the remains of a father^ confidence and her with a high opinion of her Lady¬ 
love. Alas ! I feel rejoiced when I ship's worth or talents. Beautiful she 
think that my father will be happy, far was said to be ; but it was invariably 
happier than he has appeared since death added she was vain, haughty, seHish,vio- 
bereft him of my sainted mother • yet lent, and devoted to pleasure ; nearly 
I know not how it is, but my mind is thirty years the junior of the Earl, who 
not at ease, A troubled joy rises in my was then in his fifty-second year, and so 
* 8ee Ath, p. 304. completely the slave of fashion* and all 
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Amusements unwri t able -to the age of firs that she loved h i m forlri mg df alone, nor 


Lordship, that she appeared, and iodeed 
was generally thought to be the most 
unfit partner he could possibly have se¬ 
lected. 

The die, was however cast, and Mrs. 
Douglas, ever prudent and discreet in all 
her sentiments and conduct, conceived 
it her duty to endeavour to impress Mal¬ 
vina with a favourable opinion of the 
new Countess, and by suppressing the 
greatest pert of what she knew of her La¬ 
dyship, preclude the possibility of his 
daughter’s looks even conveying a re¬ 
proach to her father for having commit¬ 
ted an act of indiscretion* in espousing a 
woman much more suited to become 
(he companion of his child, than as the 
Countess of Dunanachy to preside as 
her stepmother, and exercise the author¬ 
ity of a parent over her actions. But 
folly sets.no limits to her empire ; uni¬ 
versal dominion is her aim, and thus we 


felt a moment’s joy at the thought of 
becoming a Countess, and wife to one 
of the richest peers of the realm. O 
vanity of vanities ! Lady Gertrude loath* 
ed, detested the person of Lord Dunana¬ 
chy. Of real affection she wag incapa- v 
ble ; she fancied she had loved, and as¬ 
suredly had given a decided preference 
to more than one of her admirers, even 
to the utmost bounds of lawless love and 
pleasure ; but, with the pure passion as 
it inhabits the bosom of modesty, she 
was unacquainted. Her passions w re 
violent ; she had found them ungovern¬ 
able ; 'but she bad sufficient cunning 
and address to veil her criminality, 
and hide the depravity of her disposition 
beneath the mask of innocence and sim¬ 
plicity : Little gifted by fortune she had 
been from childhood taught to consider 
a splendid alliance as the goal to which 
all her views were to be directed. Her 


must acknowledge it as a melancholy heart was the seat of pride, and avarice 
truth, 9he finds, in all ranks and classes a ruling feature in her disposition. The 
of society, in every age and every turn Earl of Dunanachy was the wealthiest 
of temper too large a proportion of man- of her suitors. Interest, that governing 
kind inclined to become her followers, principle of a large proportion of the 
It is not therefore surprising, that even human race, swayed her in favour of his 
Lord Dunanachy, though admitted to offers. She spread her snares to engage 
possess a superior understanding, wa 3 his affections, and he was soon entang- 
mduced to add to the train whom folly led in her toils. Her own and her fam- 
leads along. “ Flattery,” as Sterne says, ily’s schemes and wishes were successful,, 
is a delicious essence, which refreshes and she became the Countess of Duo- 


and invigorates the soul,” and unques- anachy,the boundless ruler of the haugh- 
tionably is a weakness to which all mor* ty Earl, the sovereign director of bis 
tals are in some degree subservient, proud, imperious will, without his being 
Lady Gertrfide was young in years, but sensible he had lost a particle of his 
she was mature in cuuning, and had the former power. The gay bridal (rain, at¬ 
ari of taking advantage of the foibles of tended by a numerous retinue of ser- 
others. Soon she discovered that the vants, and a large party of what the 
Earl was assailable on the score of fiat- world calis friends, arrived at the Castle 
tery ; and she failed not to administer of Dunanachy, whose courts, so late the* 
the 44 delicious essence” with judgment scene of gloomy stillness became the gay 
ai«d ultimate success. resort of crowds, who wore, at least, the 

Her attentions pleased, her assuran- outward show of joy and pleasure, 
ce* of regard were credited, and with Those lofty apartments, so late the abode 
a vanity pardonable only in a youth of of dillness, now -shone with splendour, 
nineteen, he really believed that the gay, and re-echod with sounds of merriment 
the volatile, the admired votary of lash- and festivity. Again the voice of spright- 
ion, the beautiful Lady Gertrude Daven- }y mirth arose : the trembling harps of 
port, preferred the Earl of Dunanachy, joy were strung ; bards sung the battle 
a man some years older than even her of heroes ; the night passed away in 
own father, to any of the courtly youths song, and brought bacK the morning of 
who sighed and followed in her train : jnv. -La Rrfh .iwm. dpril 1817. 
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LETTERS FROM NAPLES AND THE CAMPAGNA FELICE. 


T HESE Letters contain an account 
of a residence at Naples in the year 
180$. They are the production of a 
person of no inconsiderable humour and 
vivacity, and will form a pleasing con- 
treat with the more sombre cast of many 
modern tours* The face of the country, 
the antiquities, the works of art, are well 
described, and the aooount which the 
author gives of the society of Naples, of 
its amusements, and its peculiarities, is 
exceedingly amusing. The following is 
the account of his interview with the 
Pope, but our readers must remember 
that it was in 1803. 

“ Mr. L. appeared at the proper time 
this morning, and wedrove to the Pope's 
palace on Mount Quirin&l, big with 
classic recollections and famed for the 
statues of Castor and Pollux and their 
horses, the immortal works of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. We were ushered into 
an anti-room full of people, in which a 
guard of young Roman nobles, splen¬ 
didly dressed and armed, bespoke rather 
the presence of a warlike monarch, than 
the abode of the peaceable vicar of 
heaven. Cardinals and courtiers with 
papers passed to and fro in great bustle 
of office during the hour and half that 
our patience was put to a trial. At last 
•a chamberlain came out to ask Mr. L. 
whether we were of the catholic persua¬ 
sion. The object of this question no 
doubt was to ascertain whether we were 
m receive the papal benediction and the 
donative of a rosary, with which his 
holioess usually presents the orthodox in 
faith. Our answer, of course, was in 
the negative, but as I should have liked 
the present above all things, I added, 
that if the wish were not inconsistent, 
we should feel highly gratified by such 
a tangible token of the honour to which 
his holiness was graciously pleased to 
admit us, and hold the same in everlasting 
veneration. This observation was an¬ 
swered with a bow, but was soon found 
to have been of no avail. 

“Shortly afterwards we were ushered 
into the holy father’s presence. Con¬ 


formably to the ceremonial we had pre¬ 
viously enquired into, we stooped down 
with one knee, as if to kiss the holy 
slipper; but the pope seizing my hand 
with his, raised it so quickly that I re¬ 
ceived a pretty sharp knock on the fore¬ 
head. He was plainly dressed in the 
habit of a white-friar, with a little black 
skull-cap on his head, had the appearance 
of a man of about fifty-four, below the 
middle size, black hair, pale countenance, 
but an eye full of expression, and 
features which indicated benevolence 
and good-nature. He kept standing close 
to us during the quarter of an hour that 
the audieoce may have lasted, and was 
ease and affability itself in his conversa¬ 
tion. lie asked how long we had been 
at Rome, where we came from, paid a 
handsome compliment to the valour of 
the English receody displayed in Egypt, 
and expressed his regret, that, owing to 
the circumstances of the times, Rome had 
not yet recovered sufficiently to prove as 
attractive to the English as it bad for¬ 
merly been : adding, ‘ It has suffered 
grievously, but, like the ants, we must, 
with the assistance of God, try to repair 
and restore as much as is in our power. 
On the conversation turning upon Eng¬ 
lish literature, his holiness was pleased to 
signify his admiration of the genius of 
Milton, whose “ Paradise Lost* he con¬ 
sidered as the first epic poem of the mod¬ 
erns, if not of the ancients, too, although 
he regretted he could only eajoy its beau¬ 
ties through the means of a translation. 
Being on the chapter of English sacred 
poetry, 1 thought I might mention Young 
and his * Night Thoughts.’—I have read 
these in part,’ replied the holy father, 

* but they arc too sombre, too serious for 
me.’ * r 

We cannot omit to present the reader 
with a whimsical scene which passed on 
the first arrival of the author at Naples, 
us it gives a fair idea of the ingenuity and 
quickness of the mendicant friars. 

“ A Franciscan friar, with a charming 
no-egay, and a basket containing three 
oranges, meekly stepped in :— 4 The 
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prior and brethren of our congregation 44 Substituting a dollar far die bait* 
have favoured me with the grateful task crownwhich I had already destined to 
a offering to you, illustrious Sir, our con- give to this adroit* but good aalured monk, 
gratulatioos on your safe arrival in this and kindly thanking him far all the pretty 
capital, with our best wishes and prayers things he had said, I observed to him, 
for your speedy recovery. We entreat that he appeared to be perfectly correct, 
your acceptance of this produce of our although he had drawn a false coodu- 
garden, >*o much beneath the merits of sion,—that illness had brought me to 
your exalted person, as the only token of Naples ; but that, whatever my connte- 
sincerity which the poverty of St. Francis nance might indicate, the contents of the 
enables us to present to you.' This ad- vial in the window were rather intended 
dre8s,youwiUaUow,cootainednoiDdifler- to re-establish the looks of roy boot-tops 
ent specimen of monastic rhetoric; it was than those of my face. The venerable 
eloquent, kind, and, above all, flattering, father paid a neat compliment to English 
But for the ‘ speedy recovery, 1 I should ingenuity, bowed affectionately far the 
have fait highly pleased. Wliat! do my the small donation, assured me that the 
very looks betray inward disease to one mineral waters with which the environs 
who never saw me before 1 With civility, of the city abound, would soon effect my 
and, I dare say, with a trembling accent, cure, and, requesting to be permitted now 
I requested an explanation on this deli- and then, to enquire after my health, 
cute point ‘ If I have erred. Sir, it was respectfully withdrew, 
from having espied that vial before I “ This was not the only visit I re¬ 
looked at your countenance. 1 Neither ceived of the same kind, although the 
St. Francis nor yonr bumble servant were only one that had to boast of any other 
the losers by this edaircissemcnl. return than my best thanks.” 


CARD8. 

From tbe EarqpMfi Mftgnlae. 


JUaMy food mirerty sobrii inter seria exercent. 

Tacttcs. 

Without the excuse of liquor, strange as it 
may seem, they resort in their sober moments 
to the gaming-table. 

F the amusements of fashiontjble 
society, music and cards may be 
considered as the two principal ; and 
having endeavoured, in our preceding 
essay,* to set forth the advantages of the 
former, we will now proceed to a few 
observations on the subject of the latter. 

A proper relaxation from study is as 
necessary as a proper abstinence from 
food ; it gives time for digestion, and 
furnishes a fresh appetite. The ship 
cannot always be at sea ; nor can the 
cord be long upon the stretch without 
breaking. Whilst the field that occa¬ 
sionally lies fallow is afterwards cultiva¬ 
ted with double advantage : and so is it 
with die mind ; by severe and unremit¬ 
ted study, it defeats its own purposes ; 
its powers of digestion are destroyed, 
and it gradually decays ; whilst, on the 

* Pee Aih. page 1SJ- 


other hand, by a moderate relaxation, it 
returns to its severer duties with renew¬ 
ed ardour, and labours with an increas¬ 
ed success. 

But the greatest caution must be used 
in the choice of our amusements ; since 
nothing so much discloses the true qua¬ 
lity and disposition of the mind, as the 
particular kind of entertainment it is 
most food of; thus, such amusements as 
are best calculated to excite or gratify 
the passions will be the choice of the 
sensualist; and suqh as afford a rational 
and enlightened entertainment the favour¬ 
ites of the refined. Lascivious pleasures 
will be the preference of the base, and 
childish amusements the objects of the 
weak. 

There fa nothing which discovers so 
feeble an understanding as a fondness 
for cards ; and amongst the improve¬ 
ments that* are daily making in the 
amusements of the present age, there are 
none so meriting our estimation as the 
gradual exclusion of this mode of recrea¬ 
tion to the introduction of music. That 
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sncfr in4bed should beHbt cM^ met that ifthot our ywufe, initiated in this school/ 
the taste for cords should cteeline in pro imbibe the fatal spirit; and be whom 
peftioir to the progress of refinement is we onee beheld sitting down to the table, 
not surprising ; but considering the no- fee the passing an idle boar in an inno- 
mre of cards, it is only astonishing that cent recreation, pursuing it as a trade, is 
such an amusement should erer hare now seen at his last stake ruined in his* 
prerailed in rational society, or hare resources, and weltering in bis blood, 
drawn from the reasonable and reflecting But laying aside the pernicious ten- 
any other considerations but those of dency of cards, let us now consider their 
Aversion and contempt. That there ogi'e&Aleness. Does k then consist in 
should be those, however, many of them our warnings ? The stake that is lost/ 
men of the highest talents and respect a- though it might not be an object to us, 
biiity, who will not only approve such a may possibly be an hmonvenience to our 
recreation by their example, but, at the adversary ; and whatever is gained tw 
jtame time,' sanction tt by their recom- ourselves is taken from Our friends ; 
mendatioh, is still more wonderful ; and such is the agreeableness of winning. 
k is difficult to conjecture on what But to bo pleased with our defeat is im- 
grounds their approbation can be found- possible—if our losses are not felt as a 
«d ? they state the moderate use of cards pecuniary inconvenience, yet the dispos- 
to boa rational, harmless, and agreeable al of onr time and money in so useless 
pastime ; but from whence do they and unsatisfactory a manner cannot be 
draw the inference? Such an opinion *t least an agreeable reflection. From 
hstisf rather be derived from habit than what source, then, do we derive our 
founded on reflection. With respect to amaser^nt ? Is it from that feverish 
the rationality of the amusement, one disposition of mind, that peevishness of 
would imagine that the sitting down for temper, or that spirit of contradiction, 
a series of hours, occupied io little else which cards are so calculated to excite, 
than the counting of pips and jumbling and which so frequently separate the best 
together of fifty-two pieces of painted friends, and produce the worst conse- 
pasteboard, to the utter exclusion of all quences ? But independently of this, to 
rational conversation, one would natur- a mind of any scope, the obligation Of 
ally suppose that art attachment to such bestowing its attention upon a pursuit so 
a method of fllling-up time could not frivolous and unmeaning, ipust, of itself, 
add much to the rationality or dignity be a great restraint! and the compulsion 
of a sentient being. What, O ye advo- of-silting down for the space of so many 
hates for cards, what would be the opin- hours, in the same posture, to a body in 
Ion of a Plato or a Socrates concerning health, a great discomfort tfnd confine- 
you, could he but ascend upon earth, meat So that in what the agreeahle- 
and behold you thus occupied ? ness of this recreation consists it is diffi- 

And next; as to the harmlessness of cult to imagine, 
cards. If the stake be large, the vicious Taking into consideration, indeed, the 
principles of such an amusement cannot nature of cards-, in general, one would 
Be questioned for a moment: and if it l bjnk that it were impossible for any 
Be small, the spirit is still the same. It thing.but a weak and sordid mind to de¬ 
fends equally to irritate the temper, and in so servile and idle a pleasure ; 
equally excites the passions. Those a method of amusement that most be 
who lose wtH feel disappointment at their considered by the rational rather as a 
loss ; and though they may not regard toil lhan a pleasure, a drudgery than art 
Ihe sum, their pride is humbled at de- amusement: in yourig minds, in par- 
feat ; whilst, on the contrary, those that Ocular, there is nothing which betrays so 
win, encouraged at their success, are too unhappy a turn as a preference for such 
frequently decoyed into thG love of an a recreation ; a recreation beneath the 
amusement, which increasing by habit, notice of sentient minds ; only fitted for 
at length terminates m vice and ruin, the amusement of the deaf and crippled, 
Cards in moderation are only another *be feeble and superannated ; in short 
term for die nursery of gaming—Here is for such intellects only as are incapacita- 
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ted, byretsonof their ioftnu toas , I b r k h O dam/*baMig[egeBtfmeriaas I® an «c«» 
eojoymaiU wf wore ra usual entertain*' pariem so datrimewtol, well wo)^ t© 
merit; mdL"bmm* were h for these to da the yeehg, and io derogmriry to tftie dig* 
aetbiagv or even to sleep away tbett mity of the okL * 


THE DRAMA. 


F»o*» 4 m Ncw Mo«ikljr Mag*sine. 

JKi*. ibMor, 

I^HKuianbMa(fhil ity thews bp Mr, 

K**a to; those particular characters 
that call forth the natural energies of tbit 
great aster* ia eoulgecfrthat mutt always 
mtaeem while the British Mage continued 
to possess he present influence over the 
manners and cooduet of society* That 
% taao ao Jude . phgweaily gifted by na¬ 
ture, as respects voice and person, should 
thus conunaad universal attention, and 
receive the plaudits of admiring thou¬ 
sands, is a demonstrative proof of tha 
undeniable merit that be must possess * 
and whatever the envious pan of roan* 
kindXforeavy.it must be) may assert ia 
contradiction to this statement, 1 must 
frankly confess, that no actor since the 
days of Garrick has so justly elicited the 
notice of tha public by hie wonderful 
powers. It is my intention. Sir, with 
your permission, to dilate a little upon 
this subject, for the purpose of proving 
him one of those extraordinary men that 
are so rarely seen, and who, when they 
do appear shed a brilliancy that the 
htpee of ages cannot extinguish. His 
peculiar power of electrifying bis audi¬ 
ence by one of those suddeo starts and 
bursts of passion which come home to 
die feelings of every human being and 
cause us almost involuntarily to rise and 
applaud : if this be not a strong proof 
of bis ability, by what criterion are we 
to judge of the merits of an actor ? But 
we need not be astonished* when even 
the immortal Roscius that preceded him 
bad enemies daring enough to depreciate 
bis unrivalled performance. How much 
more has Kean then to contend against, 
when it is considered that nature has 
not bestowed upon him those external 
qualifications that other performers, at 
various periods, have so pre-eminently 
possessed! It is truly gratifyiug to think 
that Kean basso completely surmounted 
these defects by the transcendent efforts 
Q JEv* Mag. Voi. I. 


of bin pow er f ul to talled, /What MBit 
these that caw (impartially, a p os hi a gk 
deay him merit* and that tha highem 
ktoef He is not one of those mdooil 
who fora shod period detail wttftthrif 
brii litany and the* aco aaaa aotiMOO) 
hie foam reds Upon the sMogabd m* 
rentable batia of pabbe opinion* Hgniad 
Whoaay u d g—fit ibare ia no a ppeal. Jig 
hns now* 1 believe* bean nearly font 
years before a British audience, and is 
atm flowed by the fad lovers of 
good acting: those who admire the tree 
school of nature (in opposition to the 
more laborious acting of John Kemble) 
prill find a meet excellent tsaaaer^pt of 
it to Mr. Kern’s performance* It baa 
been remarked by seme of bis eppm* 
neats, that there wants variety vr bid 
performance—4n short, that his casting 
is of too confined a beta** Undtldt hd 
only occarienally shews the aaloa to the 
more violent tumults end agiurione^ot 
the soul. That he does not potoaka that 
anttersrirty and equality in hie perform* 
anoe which ao mtfch oMmgukhad hie 
great predecessor, I am ready to allow ) 
bat to those particular trails, whsfe tho 
hidden and more ma&grisnt pesriodaof 
the soul are suddenly nod anOxpeetedlp 
to be called into action, k is that! Kaa 
shines out above aU his comperitarsf 
none then can excel hmt~-4o frigaa iriv 
amphant; all criticism becomes sripeto 
iuous—-the footings damped upon thd 
human heart are the beet and only try# 
testimonies in bis favour that can never 
err. I have 9Sea him to most of thofc# 
characters that hare contributed so Much 
to his present fame, and to otoem, wbfoht 
for the credit of the managers as welt a* 
Mr. Kean, might have been omitted; 
—hut in all he has shewn to a greater 
or a tow degree, tha wonderful powers 
with which nature had gifted him,—* 
Bis Sir Giles Overreach end Richard 
III. may be considered as dmfidPmwwm 
He hae still one. arduous pwformooof 
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in -attempt, that of King Lear, whmh 
doubtfew will emite the universal alien* 
tw* of the dramatic world; them am 
parts in that tragedy which ace. pecu¬ 
liarly calculated to elicit those dormant 
powers which we so fre qu en tl y see in 
Kean’s performance, till soma unexpected 
event brings them forth to the admiring 
mdtfCbde. It would be tnvkltotts at 
present te maka any partMar remeahs 
#n the comparative merits of Kean and 
Booth.- The latter certainly is a eery 
clever yeong mhn ; which is a edfioiant 
plea for him to obtain the patronage of 
the pttMh, but k is an absurdity to place 
him on an eqeabty wkh aa actor whom 
it k imp o rta b le for. him ever to rival 
It has been smarted that Booth is a 


rtisaff imitator of Kean*—this may be 
true ; but let it be recollected, that no 
man was ever grant by imimiion. Mr. 
Berth’s recent performance in Shefc- 
speare’s admirable play of Cymbeline 
wasstvoegty corroborative of the above 
remarks-he bad evidently studied him 
deeply ; for though Kean has not per¬ 
formed this identical character himself, 
yet others which he has played were so 
similar, (his Iago, for instance,) that every 
ratoon of Booth’s was aa attempted imi¬ 
tation of Kean’s manner. 

A part of your excellent publication 
being particularly devoted to the drama, 
I am induced to send the above remarks 
for insertion in your truly liberal pages. 

Holloway, March 90, 1817. J. D. 


THE BATHS OF BAREGES. 

from tfct Literary GattOi 

A GERMAN nobleman who visited fol scene of fertility, of the finest produe- 
those baths in August 1816, wrote lions of nature, and the most luxuriant 
te a friend some interesting letters during vegetation. These truly Elysian fields 
has rtay there, of which we have seen are watered by the Adour, which, pour- 
Svreval'ettmcte, 44 1 have seen,” says mg down from the mountains of Bigorre, 
be, 44 the bonks of the Loire from Bloia flows in various arms, until, uniting at 
to 7oaa~; those of the Elbe from Bayonne, these fail into the sea. In the 
Broaden to Mmmon ; but they are sue* bosom of this lovely landscape are mi* 
p a rt e d by La Chefoase, which is thn merous villages, almost touching each 
mmmofthis part of Beam, abort fifteen other, and all testifying the prosperous 
fedgfJmfin . breadth. . Here ore vast plains situstieo of the inhabitants. The wine 
corned with the finest, com, meadows, however, is not good, and is distilled 
WOosU, of oak and ash,, large fields of into brandy. But on the other hand, the 
Turkish wheat (marte) in the vineyards ! Cultivation of the vine, eisewbere so ex- 
061 of soch a melancholy aspect as those pensive, here costs the peasants hardly 
efMedoc; on the contrary, nothing can any thing. The cherry-trees are the 
be mom pleasing, more picturesque. The permanent, and of themselves profitable 
vines am* planted in extensive fields, in props, which in other places am very 
the form of a quincunx, ten or twelve expensive. The fields are ploughed by 
fimt from each other. Every vine six or oxen.—Such is this part of the country 
seven feet high, is supported by a cherry- of Henry 1 Vth.” 
take, round which it twines, the tendrils The writer describes Bareges itself as 
embrace thebmtghs which are inwreath- a most gloomy abode, buried deep be- 
fd with the beautiful foliage* of the vino, tween high mountains and rugged rocks 
and from the lop the longest shoots do- which exclude the beams of the sun, and 
scaad, and ore carefully led in festoons almost the light of the day, and scarcely 
to the next cherry-tree, forming tn oH leave room for a few inhabitants to settle 
directions the mo$ lovely bowers with near the wonder-working springs, 
the fruit baaing* on every side. The The power of these hot baths is aston- 
cherry-trees am adorned with the glow* ishingly great. They are so tonic that 
iug red of their own fruit, and the ground the writer says be was more than once 
below is covered with mate* and other obliged to interrupt the use of them for 
com. The whole forms* most delight*- a time. They are a sovereign remedy 
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for severe wounds, for corporeal injuries 
of long standing, for goaf, and for can¬ 
cerous swellings, which are dispelled by 
these waters, For the latter, the neigh¬ 
bouring baths of St. Sauveure, however, 
seem to be more salutary, being milder 
end of a more soponaceoas quality.— 
M Bareges is uncommonly foil, notwkh- 
slending tfcedreadfal weather. A third 
of the houses ate occupied by five nume¬ 
rous English families, who have been 
hate for two months. Among them are 
some persons more celebrated and hon¬ 
ored in these parts for their beneficence, 
than for their great wealth. 

' General Crawford is here for the sec¬ 
ond time. Fourteen years ago he was 
cured in Bareges of a : dreadful fit of the 
gout, and out of gratitude to the Divine 
Author of Nature, and as a charitable 


1o #» ailfaWttnate,' >be ! f cwnfc * A 
annual 'revenue in ‘ paqmAiy '* * 
pounds sterling for die poor strifewk 
who seek relief in the Royal Hospital 
here. The fodowmg it a pl aaa—t<pnew- 
dote of the hoMe fold, whicbsbows wt 
once hie wealth and his'generosity. Last 
week he took it into his head to s®udfor 
Une- of the first dentists fo Parte, to pnt 
hfo teeth in order. The dentist mmm> 
examines his lordship’* mouth, findattaft 
uothmg is necessary to be done f to il| 
Says, 4 My ford, rineeyour mouth*fre¬ 
quently with vinegar and Wafor/ and 
gets again kito his carriage^ return fdd 
leagues and more to Parish widl* Id# 
fouis tforewtotefc his lordship presents 
him for having given him so much trohi- 
We in vain; This is surely a'truly etas* 
racteristic English anecdote*”* : ' 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 

B§ the lot* Jotrt B*$ • 

* » i * • * .* ^ 

. P«w Ike Mew Monthly Marline. ^ 

general JXAUtVMfLC. I lived in great intimacy witb-Gmer^) 

T^fT acquaintance with the tele GWa, Dalrympfo above forty yeMMU# always 
•***-■■ Dairympte,commenced about the found ..him a generous .and attache^ 
yearl76& His manner and address- wen friepd. Hi^teWe wB*etegaat,>aqdhis 
pompous, and he did not express him sel f great ddnght was to entti&iip e#agyivi» 
with facility and con ei teeees, which fo* select party; foe he hafod a crowded 
duoed many to depreciate his parts, Hie dinner, which obliges the company fo 
understanding was excellent, dear, and splitimo ^eta* and substitutes a coafused 
comprehensive, wholly employed t cm noise instead of general agR^a)>lp ppu? 
military subjects; bis judgment and pre- versation^ 

etefon on every point of his profession The last, time be soiled,^ America, 
JPW; qnqnestifnable. He calculated be earnestly pressed metogo.aoidine 
WUb great exactness the time it would with him at Hounsfow on uw way $p 
feketp emfesdtqr disembark troop*oh Portsmouth* I observed that he was 
any expedition, upL pointed .-out with unusually grave and dispirited; after a 
skill and discrimination the strong poets cheerful liottle he began to talk of pre* 
they should aud would probably occupy, sentimeqts, and at test owned that he 
He was an excellent geographer, and bad conceived an idea that he should 
would instantly give the distances from die in America, and nmm fee.England 
one place to another in every part of again. I was surprised at this, as he was 
Europe, and the source and course of of a firm, high, cheerful temper* and as 
the principal rivers. When he com- little tinctuted by superstition as any 
manned in Ireland, his plan for the de- man I ever knew. To dissipate this 
fence of that neglected and menaced mental gloom, I related an anecdote 
country was, in the opinion of one of which happened to myself not many 
the best officers in the service (Lord months before* I dreamed that Moses 
Hutchinson,) most judicious and ma*- had appeared and acquainted me that 
terly. His knowledge in naval affairs, on such a day of the month and day of 
as connected with the military, was the Week I should surely die, * I told 
equally just. - this dream the next day at dinner at Mr! 
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-m Tiffhil fbe»; h* it mdt daaromai to pa wu o H e him to.4be con- 
•abttfo imanmoa oome ttut I bad tr«ry but ip v»m- H* requited toe to 
|mj| both the jmv md the Mjow ctU po him the next roomings which 1 
dMo> Mm 8h*»p, a Scotch lady, 'who did; he still dwelt on the same citctun*- 
area peeseat, privately mad* aosempraa- stance, (jealousy, I perceived, was the 
dum of the fact; and as I aceideatally tree motive^) and avowed his inteuUoo 
f .iuH «o her at ber mother’s. Lady of calling on P. for an explanation, and 
Shmp, in TieMMd m. she rerefodad enjouu*?-a m**y du£> i»d formed 
me that the fetal day was cyme to ratify his determination. He appeared too 
Mowe’a d—aciation. The aurpriaa aad angry -and serious for me to auempt 
■nAjenma s of rttsdliec thk atmUr laughing him oyt of this whim; 1 there* 
JeTtem, recollection,inde&uSof for.immediately «iled on Mr. P and 
aUmy eflbrts, depressed my spirits so mentioned Mr. fis surmise and high 
Wb, that I was obliged to step ioto displeasure. He thanked me repeatedly 
Deeaynes’s shop, in Spring Gerdees, » for my kind interfere^*, end at ooco 
my way to the Ordnance Office, aod explained the ludtwous mistake. The 
take forty or fifty drops of Urander apaniel it seems that Lady W. bad ca- 
Dropa to revive mo; nor did I repo, ressed had been given her by Colonel 
rer from the gloomy impression till the S.; as P. and he were rivals, whenever 
day was past I assured the General a love quarrel took piece between her 
on my hooour that I had not invested ladyship and P.she fondled and kissed 
the anecdote for the occasion, i ap- the dog to vex him, and this was the 

K Icd to Mr. and Mrs. Blair and Mrs. reas ° n <* •»» • «’ 5 “■* ™ 

trp for the troth and accuracy of my new could have the least idea of allud- 
rdation. The singularity of this dream, ing to M r. H. whom be had always been 
to accidental impression upon me, with taught to esteem and admire from bis 
the enlivening aid of another bottle, had boyish years; and besides, the word rat, 
a most propitious influence on the gen- * n a political sense, might more justly do 
enl. He pursued hiajoorney to Porta- eppnedto himself, 
mouth in the evdhing, and was no ^ho nP3rt morning I again called on 
longer dwtorbed by his presentiment. Mr. H. well knowing his nervous impa* 
I hare often reflected since, that if my tieoee^ and ceuld scarcely keep my court- 
dream had been accidentally verified, it tenance. Pereetvtng it tie immediately 
Would have had more effect to prove the accosted me in his usual familiar man^ 
divine legation of Moses, than Warbur- ner: 44 Courtenay, I see by your facd 
ton’s Treads* that you have got some d—a piece off 

m buffoonery in your head.” I then gave 

IT. BOW. OBIUBD HAMILTON. *• explanation ver batim, M which 

Mr G. H. wa, of .most jealous and .tfi L^dh^hJrt 

irritable temper, and would fam be 
thought a man of gallantry to the last. 

I shall relate a ludicroos instance on this 
topic.'—He and I passed an evening at 
Ijady W.’s : Mr. P. the present Earl of 
C. was there. She produced a favourite 
little dog, which she fondly hugged and 
caressed, and desired P. to kiss it, which 
he laughingly refused, and said it resem¬ 
bled a rat. Mr. H. instantly looked dis- He had a good open expressive coim- 
composed ; I could not guess the rea- tenance, with a ruddy complexion, a 
son : but as we returned home in bis keen and penetrating eye, and an ardor 
Carriage, the mystery was explained, as and eagerness of look that was very 
he earnestly asked nte if I had noticed expressive of the texture of his mind. 
P.’s contemptuous expression, as he cer- His dress was very simple and pfeain, or 
taitffy alluded to him for deserting Mr. what, by the generality of people, per- 
Pittott the Regency Question. I en- haps, would have been called grotesque 


the same day, and we dined together at 
Mr. H.’ssoofi after,«nd note word mold 
pareed on the subject 

Vtotfcfi Mortal y MffitwW. 

EMERSON THE MATHEMATICIAN. 

Mr. Emerson was in person something 
below the common size, but firm, com¬ 
pact, well made, very active, and strong. 
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and tltfbbyv 'A-wfivJ^ 

Um through the whole noma of hie Ule; 
and, vhen be p nw i tofld oM (or, Meed, 
any other article Of draw,) it was a mat- 
In' of perfect indrfferenee to him whe¬ 
ther the form and fashion of it was that 
of the day, or of half a century before. 
One of these bats, of immense superficies, 
had, in length of time, lost its elasticity* 
and the bnm of it began to droop in 
soch a Manner as to prevent bis being 
able to view the objects before be in 4 
direct line. This was not to be endured 
by'an optician ; he therefore took a paw 
of sheers, and cut it round close by the 
body of the bat, leaving a little to the 
front, which he dexterously rounded into 
the raaemblanee of the nib of a jockey’s 
tap. His wigii were mode of brown or 
ft dirty flami-eokHired hair, which at first 
appeared bushy and tortuous behind, 


till at length it became quitp straight^ 
having, probably, never undergone the 
eperrftionoftbecowb: aod,e*bfrrth r oo g ti 
tiip original mabcoidwmittiOQ of the wi% 
or from 7 eustqm he had of Ixequegtln 
inserting his hand beneath it, bie hind- 
head and wig neter came in very rfos^ 
oomaat His eeet* ^or more prapeHf* 
jacket* or waistcoat with stoves to it* 
which he commouly wore without any 
other waistcoat, was of a drab cojour T 
His Hnen came npt from Holland Of 
Hibernia, but was spun and btoebed by 
his wife, and woven at Hnrwortb—being 
calculated more for warmth and duration 
than for shew. He seldom buttoned 
mnra thaw two or three of the buttons gf 
bis waistcoat-^one or two at the bottom^ 
and sometimes one at the top j leaving, 
all the rest open. 


INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 


fro* the Lea4ua Mapsl 


4 Nf>W novel, called Rot Roy , by the au- 
tftoc of Waverfy, Guy Manner! ng, and 
Antiquary, is now in the press, and will speed* 
ily he published. 

For why ? been nee the good old rale 
’ Sufficeth then,—-the simple plan 
That they should take who base the power. 
And they ahoald keep who can. 

tub R*y'» grt n o WoiwrotTi. 

Mr. Moore’s long expected poem of Lalla 
RookK, has at length teen published. It is 
divided iotnfbar parts, the first entitled. The 
Veiled Prophet of Rhorasaan ; the areond. 
Paradise and the Peri i the third. The Fire- 
Worshippers j the fourth. Light orthe Ilaram. 
The poem opens with the following lines. 

* la thatdeUghtfW previooe of the suit, 

The first of Persia’s lands he shines upon. 
Where all the loveliest children of his beam, 
Flow Yets and fruits, hlmh over every stream ; 
And Mffst of all streams the Mnrga roves 
Among Meron’s bright palaces and groves ; 
There oo that throne, to which the blind be¬ 
lief 

Of millioos raised Him, sat the Prophet Chief-. 
The great Mokoaa; o’er his features hung f 
The veil—the silver veil which he had flung 
In mercy there, to hide from mortal sight 
His daxzling brew, till men could bear its 
light; 

Far, far less luminous, hb votaries said. 

Were eves the heaxnt miraculously shed 
O’er Melba’* cheek, when down the mount 
he trod. 

All glowing from the presence of his God.” 


On either side, with ready hearts and hands f 
fiis chosen guard of bold believers stand*; 
Young, fire-eyed disputants, who deem their 
swords. 

On points of faith, move eloqart* than words; 
And sack theiveeal, there’ll ao; p yopth w 
brand 

Uplifted there, but, at the Chiefs command. 
Would make his own devoted heart its sheath. 
And Mess the lips that doom’d so dear a death ! 
In hatred to the Caliph** hue of night. 

Their vesture, helms and all, in snowy white ^ 
Their Weapons Varioussortie equipp’d, for 
speed. 

With javelins of the light Kathaian reed ; 

Or hows of buffalo born, and shilling quivers 
Fill’d with the stems thqi blooui on Iran’s 
rivers ; 

While some, for war’s more terrible attacks. 
Wield the huge mace and ponderous battle- 
axe. 

And, as they wave aloft ia morning’* beam 
The milk-white plumage of tbehr helms, they* 


Like a cbenar-tree grove, when winter throws 
O’er all its tufted hand his feathering snows. 

Beneath the porphyry pillars, that uphold 
The rich moresqoe work of the roof of gold. 
Aloft the Haram’s curtain’d galleries rise. 
Where, through the syken net-work, glancing 

From time to time, like sudden gleams that 
glow 
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Tafriatthat aaght ht Imbv’b bath plac'd you Throvgh Addsof fragranceby bar Arim’iiuU 

^ ^ _.. .... . His own blea’d, punted, eternal bride l— , 

’T»*» f>»«» ■ *ceiw,a w itching (ranee like tbii, 
“ tb ^LST ^ ’ y °** Pr0pliet * He harried her away, yet breathing blits, 

Fo—wrongful thought !~commwslon’d from To the dim charnel-house j—through all its 
above stream* 

people Eden’s bowen with shape* of love, Of damp and death, led only by those gleams 
(ChMtam it bright, that the tame lijwand Which foal corruption lights, at with design 

IWy w£ on «rth will serve in IW,.,;) ^1 

There to recline among bearVs native maid,, Aod ’ *""* 


And crown th* Elect with blits that never’ dread 

fbdet!_ Seemed through the bltuah death-light round 

Well bath the Prophet-Chief bit bidding done, tbem 

And evety beauteous race beneath the sun, To move theirlips in muttering* as she passed— 


From those who kneel at Brahma’s burning. There, in that awful place, when each had 


founts, qu&rd 

Ho the fresh nymphs h ou n d ing o’er Yemen’s And pledged in silence snob a fearful draught 

v _J® 0 *?*? * .... .. ... Such—oh! dm look aad tame of that red bowl 

°, f f “" and , fa " n ;' ,ke "* Will banat her till *e d«*-he boondhcr.m.1 
L l^Lke, ®y • dark oath, la hell’»t(ark language fnua’d, 

* NeTcr.whilecartbhMmyaticpreteoct'claim’d, 

And the gold ringlets of the Western Isles; While the Mae arch of day bung o’er them 

AH, all are there s—each Land its flower « _*“**•?. . ., . 

hath given, - Never, hy that all imprecating oath, 

To form that fcir yonog Nursery for Heaven ! In j°y or sorrow from his side to sever— 


She swore, and the wide charnel echoed “ nev- 
Bot there was one, among the chosen maids cr, never.” 

Who blush’d behind thegallery’s silken shades, ^ JoanNrf „ f ^ Utc Tvc 

One, to whose soul the pageant of to-day on a Voyage of Discovery into the Interior of. 
Has been tike death ;—you saw her pale dit- Africa, to explore the Source of the Zaire, or 


may, Congo ; with a Survey of that River beyond 

Ye w oh d e n a g S hie s t o od , and beard the hurst the Cataracts; will soon be published by an- 
Of exdumattoa from her lips, when first tbonty. 

8heaaw that youth,too well, too dearly known, Mr. Joseph Lakcastur has printed pro- 

8ttentl; kneeling at the Prophet’s throne. 

Ah Zdica 1 there mas a time, when bliss roanj* Singular and Providential Events,which 


Shone O’er thy heart from every look of his, JR™ occ “ rr< ^ his P“| ,,ir “ nd P r j7 a * 

. . . * ,, « .. * . * *. This work will especially embrace the details 

When,but to sec him,bear him,breathe the air of his interesting Travels in Ireland, and de¬ 
ls, which be dwelt, was thy soul’s fondest vclope many interesting facts highly lionoora- 
prayer ! ble to the native character and hospitality 

WL«. kl. k... ik. i.: n k I„ ___i_ r _. 


prayer! ble to the native character and hospitality 

When round him hung such a perpetual spell, of the Irish nation. In traversing almost the 
Whatever he did, none ever did so well. whole of the three kingdoms.; in mixing in 

Toobnppydny,! whrn.ifhetoud.H.flower 5^5^ 

Or gem of thine, *twas sacred ftwn that hour; *om in the chief towns in the empire * many 
When thou didst study him. till every tone most novel and tatomtinc events bane sersr- 


When thou didst study him, till every tone 
And get In re and dear look became thy own, 
Thy voice like his, the changes of his face 
In thine reflected with stiH lovelier grace. 
Like echo, sending back sweet music fraught 


moot novel and tateresting events have occur¬ 
red, a number of which, being by no means of 
a confidential nature, will freely be brought 
into view, for public instruction and infor¬ 
mation. 

A volume of Comic Dramas, from the pea 


With twice tb’aerial sweetness it had brought! of Miss Edgeworth will soon be published, 


Yet mm he c o m e s— b righter than e u e a-he 


Mr. William Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, has 


i*d before,—-butah !— not bright for a new poem in the press, entitled. The Sw iss 
i. Patriots : also a new edition, of a very much 

****** admired poem, the Sorrows RfHedoctton. 


•Twasfroma brillianthanquet,where die sound 
Of poesy and music breath’d around 
Together picturing to h^r mind and ear 


A French edition of the Durhegs d’An- 

{ 'oulenie’s Journal, with Biographical Notes 
>y the French Editor, is just ready for public 


Th* glories of that Heaven, her destined Ration by Mr. Colburn, handsomely printed in 
sphere, Hv<». uniform w ith the wor a of Jlue and the 

Where all was pure, where every staiu that Journal de Clery. 
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: Mr, W. .Ihih,' |Mto, rf 
wsucd proposals for publishing by sub#crip- 
tion, Practical Hints ou Decorative Printing; 
with specimens in colours, engraved on wood. 
Containing fattrartioof for forming black and 
c olou red printing inks; for producing fine 

S ress-wort; and for printing in colours. As 
» ornamental book—it is hoped (says the 
Editor) that it may be deemed worthy of a 
jdace i n foe library of foe amatear. Respect* 
■Jfi typography. It is intended to riass with 
foe finest works imbed from the press: and, 
with retard to decorative ornament—the vol- 
— r wi li be perfectly unique. The subjects 
prinked in uarfous colouredinks will be select¬ 
ed from the chastest productions of antiquity 
—medals, fragments of ruins, buildings laurf- 
ttfapes, flowers, quadrupeds, birds, and in¬ 
jects ; and executed at the printing-press in 
the colours of the originals. As a practical 
work—it will contain instructions for forming 
foe finest black and coloured inks, embellish* 
ed with numerous engravings oh wood, by the 
first artists, to serve, not only as specimens of 
the different inks, but also of ornamental print¬ 
ing. There will be an attempt to shew, that 
the use of brass-rule is capable of being ex¬ 
tended beyond its present application. It 
will moreover contain directions for produc¬ 
ing fine press-work ; and comprise more prac¬ 
tical info rm atioa for the improvement of print* 
in £j £ en *rally, than any book on foe art 
which has preceded it; tending to prove, 
that any printer, possessing good types and m 
good press, may execute the finest work. 

Mr. Baylbt, formerly of Merton College, 
basin thepress, Idwal, the Narrative of Brito, 
uadthe Hostage, detached portions of an epic 
poem ; with a poem in Greek hexametere. 

Me moirs of European and Asiatic Turkey, 
from the manuscript journals of modern trav¬ 
elers In those countries, are preparing 
Robert Walpole, A. M. in one volume, 
quarto, illustrated with plates. It Will con¬ 
tain manuscript journals, and remarks on parts 
of Greece, Asm Minor, Syria, and Egypt, by 
late travellers $ and statistics, antiquities, nat¬ 
ural history, and geography, of those coun¬ 
tries, will be elucidated by drawings and ob¬ 
servations which have never yet been before 
foe public, and which will communicate in¬ 
formation as correct as it Is new. 

The fourth and concluding volume of Cap¬ 
tain Bumnby’s History of Voyages and Dis¬ 
coveries in the South Seas; comprising all the 
voyages and discoveries, antecedent to the 
vtign of bis present Majesty, bringing down 
their history until the point where Hawkes- 
worth’s three voyagefe begin. 

A new edition of Dr. Thomson’s System of 
Chemistry is in foe press, and will speedily be 
published. The work will beentirely remod¬ 
elled, and will be comprised in four octavo 
volumes. 

A new work, entitled, the Dance of Life, 
intended to form a companion to the Dance or 
Death, is in the press. The designs are by 
Mr. Rowlandson, and the illustrations In 
verse by the author of Doctor Syntax’s Tour. 
The first Number will appear on the first of 
May. There is also in the press a hand¬ 
some edition, io royal Svo. of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, with designs by Mr. Rowlandson. 


■ Ms Gmu i fo au fouguf “ foa Anns of Ito 

fid,” is preparing for foe press, another histor¬ 
ical romance of u»e fourteenth century ^here¬ 
in foe manners of our ancestors are displayed, 
and foe singular adveutnees related ora aod- 
daoghter of King Richard the Second, nnd 
some particulars of that monarch not yet mada 
public. 

The Rev. Hugh Pearson’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Rev. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, will soon appear. 

Sir William Adams is about to publish, a 
Practical Enquiry into foe Caaaes of foe torn 
quent Failure of the Operations nf extracting 
and depressing the Cataract, and the descrip* 
tion of a new and improved series of opera* 
tions, by foe practice of which most of these 
causes of failure may be avoided. 

Sir Humphrey Dayy has slated an opin* 
ton, in a recent communication to the Royal 
Society, that falling stars could net be owfn# 
to foe combustion of gaseous meteors y but that 
they mutt be solid ignited masses moving with 
great velocity in foe upper legions of the alt 
mosphere. * 

A new mode of giving additional strength to 
iron and steel, is proposed by Mr. Dajhbli* 
His plan is to twist metal, in the -mt wraa tf 
as strength and compactness are given to hessp 
and flax. , " 

Mr. James Thomson has in the pmssi ia aa 
octavo volume, De Courci, a Tale, ih two can* 
tos, with other poems; including nnmmrm*! 
native addresses, written for several public 
institutions. 

Under Biography, this radofo’l list pre¬ 
sents The Lives of the more Bmfrent hr the 
Fathers of the first Throe Centuries , tft the 
Rev. Robert Cox. It is rather Himtrative 
of character than recordantof foot, and is well 
calculated to give a correct general idea of 
the writings of those Christian leaders, and of 
the periods in which they flourished—a kind 
of knowledge which is by no means abundant. 

The third volume of Village Conversations, 
by Mrs. Rbnov,: has just been published t it 
is an attempt to familiarise moral and political 
philosophy by conversational dialogue. Her 
design is very respectably executed, and will 
materially assist parents in drawing ^out the 
minds of their children, with a view to the 
establishment of sound principles. 

In the Bath Literary and Philosophical 
Society, the Rev. Mr. Wuiawt has described 
a very ingenious method of working a ship's 
pump by mechanical means, when the crew 
are too few in number to attend to thar dttfyi 
and particularly in a heavy gale. It Warn¬ 
ed by Capt. Leslie in June last, dmtag a 
voyage, from Stockholm to America, when tow 
drew were exhausted with pumping, and tad 
ship was sinking. He fixed a spar aloft, one 
end of which was ten or twelve feet aftfcwefod 
top of his pumps, mad the other extremity pro* 
lected over the stern ; to each end of the spat 
be fastened a block : be then fastened a rope 
to the spears of his pump, and after passing H 
through both pulleys along the spar, dropped 
into the sea astern : to this end ne fastened « 
cask of HO gallons measure meat, and eouJ 
falsing, 60 or 70 gallons of water, which an¬ 
swered as a balance-weight ; and the motion 
of the ship made the machinery work.. When 
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th * stern of (he ship descended, or any agita¬ 
tion of the water raised the cask, the pump- 
spars descended, and the contrary motion rais¬ 
ed the spear, and the water flowed out. The 
ship was thus cleared in four hours. 

Mr. Hatchp.tt has contrived a process for 
sweetening musty corn. Musty grain, which 
i» so hitter as to he totally unfit for use, and 
which can scarcely be ground, may he render¬ 
ed perfectly stveet and sound by dimply im¬ 
mersing it in boiling water, ana letting it re¬ 
main till the water becomes cold. The quan¬ 
tity of water to be double that of the corn to 
be purified. The musty quality rarely pene¬ 
trates through the husk of the wheat; and in 
the very worst cases, it does not extend through 
the nmylacceous matter which lies immediate¬ 
ly under the skin. In the hot water, all the 
decayed or rotten grains swim on the surface, 
so tliat the remaining wheat is elfectually 
cleaned from all impurities, without any ma¬ 
terial loss. The wheat is afterwards to he 
dried, stirring it occasionally on the kiln, 
when it will lie found improved in a degree 
which can scarcrly be believed. \S 

The late Prof. Rohisov’s System of Mechan¬ 
ical Philosophy, with Notes and Illustrations 
by Dr. Brewster, is printing in four octavo 
volumes, with numerous plates. 

In a few days will be published, the Bible 
Class Book, or scripture Readings for every 
day in the year, being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Lessons selected from the most in¬ 
teresting and instructive parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures. This selection is made upon a plan 
recommended by Dr. Watts, and its chief aim 
is that of becoming a School Class Book for 
youth iu all stations of life, and of all religious 
denominations, for doctrinal and controversial 
points have been studiously omitted. 

The Rev. Mr. Bicheng has in the press, An 
Examination of the Prophecies with a view to 
ascertain the probable issue of the recent res¬ 
toration of the old Dynasties; of the revival 
of Popery ; and of the present mental ferment 
iu Europe : as likewise how far Great Britain 
is likely to >hare in the Calamities by which 
Providence will accomplish the final overthrow 
of the kingdoms of the Roman Monarchy. 

Mr. Richard Davenport has published 
some curious particulars relative to boiling tar. 
Some know, and many probably have heard 
without believing, while to others it will be 
quite new* to hear, that a man can din his 
hand iuto boiling tar without suffering. Being 
lately at Chatham Dock-yard, where he saw 
a cauldron of tar in a state of ebullition, Mr. 
Davenport asked the workmen if they had ever 
seen any one dip his hand into tar in that 
state. 11 One of them,” says he,“ immediate¬ 
ly dipped his hand and wrist in, bringing out 
fluid tar, and pouring it off from his hand as 
from a ladle. Satisfied that there was no de¬ 
ception, I dipped in the entire length of my 
fore-finger, and moved it about a short time 
before the heat became inconvenient.” He 
repeated the experiment with the tar thorough¬ 
ly boiling, and the thermometer at 220°, 

{ dunging in his fioger.and making three oscil- 
ations of six or eight inches, which occupied 
between two and three seconds of tiror. Tne 
heat did not arise to any painful degree^hou^h 
it adhered to the skin iuvt like any other liquid 
of similar viscidity. From subsequent experi¬ 


ments he has fouud that he cannot bear the 
heat of water at 140° so long as that of tar at 

220 °. 

Dr. Arnold has communicated to the Lin - 
rutan Society a description of a remarkable 
volcanic mountain iu the island of Java, 
drawn up from actual observation. It is call¬ 
ed by the natives Tankubannrau. The road 
to it is very difficult, being through an almost 
impenetrable jungle. The crater has nearly 
the form of a truncated cone inverted. The 
sides are about 500 feet high, and in many 
places nearly perpendicular. At the bottom 
is a small lake, the water of which has the 
taste of a solution of sulphuric acid. This, 
water was boiling in several parts of the lake ; 
but its temperature on the edge was 112^. It 
was surrounded by a soft mud, apparently a 
mixture of sulphur and clav. The doctor is of 
opinion, that it occasionally emits flames, as 
the trees round its edge had the appearance of 
being scorched. On the west side of this cra¬ 
ter, and merely separated from it by a thin 
partition of rocks, is another crater, rather 
larger than the first, having at its bottom a lake 
of cold water, from which circumstance it is 
presumed that the two craters, though so near 
to each other, have no connexion. 

The translation of Lady Morg an’s (formerly 
Miss Owenson) last novel has been found some 
fault with in Paris, on account of the detail* 
relative to French manners, of which the au¬ 
thor is said to have given an unfaithful delinea¬ 
tion, and because sne attributed to her charac¬ 
ters, who are supposed to have lived at the 
time of the League, the ideas and manners of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. This is a fault, 
however, which is to be found in most histori¬ 
cal novels, and which Madame de Genlis her¬ 
self, has not always avoided. 

A French translation of so much of Franr- 
L’n’s Correspondence as has yet appeared, is 
already published at Paris, in two vols. 8vo. 

Martin Henry Klaproth, one of the 
most celebrated modern chemists, died at Ber¬ 
lin on the first of January. He was born in 
1743. His labours were principally directed 
towards the improvement of the processes 
which serve to determine the nature and the 
proportions of the element.* of mineral sub¬ 
stances. In order to succeed in researches of 
this kind, it is necessary to combine the talent 
of observation with a perfect knowledge of the 
properties of all simple and compound bodies, 
and above all, extraordinary sagacity; and 
no person ever possessed these qualities in a 
more eminent degree than Klaproth. Chem¬ 
istry is indebted to him for a vast numher of 
analyses, which have served as a ground-work 
for the classification & distinction of varieties. 
Independently of the numerous phenomena., 
which he has investigated in the combinations 
of substances previously known, be has enrich¬ 
ed the empire of chemistry with four new sub¬ 
stances—tellurium, titanium, and zircon. Any 
single one of these discoveries would be suffi¬ 
cient to shed lustre on the name of any chem¬ 
ist. . 

The public prints have recently given, on 
the authority of an English gen tlemun at Rome, 
some curious details relative to the Stuart pa¬ 
pers in the possession of the late Cardinal 
York at the time of his decease. His letter, 
dated Jan. 10th, is as follows 
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edition of Shirley, of whose valuable Play* 
too collection has hitherto been made; they 
Will consist of (5 vols. Svo. 

A mw and greatly eolai^etf edition, by the 
author, of the Rev. Rowla^h Hill’s Village 
Dialogues, is la the press, add wiH be compie* 
td in twenty-four Dmo ^ 

NOVELS AW9 ROMANCES, PUBLISHEO. 

The Absent Man; a Narrative. l2mo. 

Gumal and Laoa, or the African Children. 
2 vols. plates, 7s. 6d. 

The White Cottage, a Tale, 12mo. 7s. 

Favourite Beauties and Amours of Henry 
of Windsor. 3 vols. 15s. 

Six Weeks at Long’s, a Satirical Novel; 
V a late Resident, o vols. 12mo. 

Poosonby. 2 vols. 

Modem Maimers, or a Seaooa ‘ at Hbrittw- 
gate. 2 vols. 

Faauly Annals, or the Sisters. By Mary 
Hays. 12me. 

Fortitude aad Frailty. By Faaay Hoi- 
croft. 4 vole. 

Harden brass aad HavevilL, or the Secret of 
the Castle. 4 vols. 

The White Cottage. 12mo. 


The Life and Manners of the Baroness Ko- 
ningSmark. 2s. Jd. 

Oina Moral, one of the minor Poems of 09- 
rian; in English Verse. Is. 

A Prize in the Lottery ; or, the Adventures 
bf a Young Lady, written by herself. From 
tile Italian of L’Abbate Chian. Translated 
by Thomas Evanson White. 2 vols. 

Education, or Elizabeth, her Lover and 
Husband, a Tale for 1817 1 by Elizabeth 
Taylor. 3 vols. 

Stories for Children, selected from History 
of England, from the Conquest to the Revolu¬ 
tion. 18mo. " 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, trans¬ 
lated into French ; by M. Voollaire. 18mo. 

Les Soirees De Londres; par Madame' 
Herbster. 12mo. 


POETRY. 

The House of Mourning, with same smaller 
pieces. By John Scott, author of a Visit to 
Paris. 8vo. 

Royalty Beset, or, a PHI for Ministers. By 
Peter Pindar, esq. 8vo. 

The South American ; a Tale, in four Can¬ 
tos. By James Scott Walker, Item. 


VARIETIES, 
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From U Belle SinwMrr. 

LORD VISCOUNT EXMOUTH. 

O N tftie 26th January, 1796, the Dut¬ 
ton, East Indiaman, in the transport 
service, was wrecked under the citadel of 
Plymouth, and totally lost. Lord Via- 
count Ex mouth (then Sir Edward 
Pd lew) was wfth many others a spectator 
from the shore of the dreadful calamity; 
and after offering a moot liberal reward 
to any one who would convey a rope on 
board, but which none could be found 
to undertake, he boldly resolved to 
attempt the hazardous enterprize himself, 
and instantly dashed into the foaming 
Waves, swam to the sinking wreck, which 
he never quitted until he had completed 
his work of humanity, by saving the 
lives of Nearly five hundred of his fdtow- 
creatures, who, but for his exertions, 
must inevitably have perished. The 
freedom of the Borough of Plymouth 
was presented to him in an elegant silver 
box; and at a public entertainment given 
on the occasion, the following stanzas, 
written by a gentleman of Plymouth, 
were recited:— 


While, o’er the reeling wreck, the savage storm. 
Poured all its lightnings, thunders, blasts, 
ond bail; 

And every horror, in its wildest form. 

Smote the firm heart—that never knew to 
fail; 

’Twaa thine, Fellew, sublimely great and good! 

For man, thy brother mao, distress’d—to dare 
The dreadful passage of the raging flood. 

And join the frantic children of despair. 

There, it was tbine in comfort’s balmy tone. 
To soothe their sorrows, ’mid the tempest’s 
roar: , 

To bush the mother’s shriek—the sick" man’s 
groan— 

And bear the sufferers, trembling to the shore 

So, when this mighty orb, in dread alarm. 
Shall crash in ruins, at its God’s decree ; 

The saving Aofcel,wHb triumphant arm. 
Shall, from the wreck of all things—rescue 
tbee. 

From the New Monthly .Mapzine. 
PRESENCE of MIND in ail ENGLISH SAI¬ 
LOR at the BATTLE of ALGIERS. 

Mr. Stenhouse* surgeon of the Glasgow' 
frigate, relates the following anecdote: 
—The captain of the fore-top, on his leg 
being so wounded that only a small por¬ 
tion of skin kept it connected with th£ 
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tbigb v with a view of obtaining surgical 
aid as soon as possible, grasped a rope 
by which to lower himself upon deck. 
When he had descended about half way 
from, ih© fore-top, the mangled limb, 
over which he could not possibly have 
any control, became so entangled among 
flying ropes, that be was under the 
necessity of hauling himself upwards 
foil three feet that he might disengage 
it with the assistance of the sound one, 
whilst he was still hanging by his arms 
in the air, and with a shower of shot and 
shells flying round him. At length 
having accomplished his end, he de¬ 
scended quietly upon deck. 

When placed in the cockpit, and wait¬ 
ing till Mr. S teahouse had completed 
the amputation of an arm in which he 
Was then engaged, the death of tlie bu- 
gleman, whose wife was at this time in 
the cockpit, was announced. The poor 
woman was instantly thrown into a vio¬ 
lent paroxysm ofgrief, and while she was 
thus bewailing her loss, the wounded 
nptain of the top, with much compasure 
a. id na'ivetS, called out— 1 * Come, Poll, 
leave off blubbering—you shall not be a 
widow long; I will marry you myself 
directly I am well!” He has since per¬ 
formed his promise.—Mr. Slenhouses 
Official Report to the Transport Board. 

TRANSFUSION OF FLOOD. 

' Dr. Leacock, of Barbadoes, has, in a 
late inaugural thesis, detailed a variety 
of experiments on animals, by which it 
would appear that transfusion of blood 
from one animal to another is not only 
safe; but, in all analogical probability, 
would be, on certain occasions, such as 
profuse bleeding, instrumental in saving 
fife. Animals, on being bled to syncope, 
in general died when left to the efforts 
of nature; but when the warm blood of 
other animals was allowed to flow into 
their veins, they suddenly and rapidly 
recovered. These experiments were va¬ 
ried in a great number of ways, but al¬ 
ways with the, same result. Dr. Lea¬ 
cock concludes thus :—“ When the dan¬ 
ger is imminent, and common means 
ineffectual—as when a parturient woman 
trembles on the brink of the grave, from 
uterine hemorrhage; or when a soldier 
is at the point of death from loss of 


blood; what reason am be aUedged for 
not having recourse to this last hope 
(transfusion) and for not attempting to 
recruit the exhausted frame, and turn 



IMMOVEABLE JAWS. 

The wonderful power of the human 
constitution, in compensating for natural 
defects or artificial derangements, is 
strikingly exemplified in the case of a 
man whose cranium i9 now preserved in 
Mr. Heaviside’s Museum. At the early. 
age of four years a violent inflammation 
on both sides of the face produced a 
disease of the jaw-hones, followed by 
anchylosis or immobility of tbe lower 
jaw. During the next fifty years there 
was no mastication whatever of the 
food, and yet he never experienced a 
day’s illness. In eating he was in the 
habit of thrusting in his food with his 
fingers by the left side of the mouth 
where several of the teeth were deficient 

TflE INCUBUS, OR NIGHT-MARE. 

Mr. Waller, a navy surgeon, has writ¬ 
ten a very interesting little treatise ow 
this distressing complaint Refreshing 
deep is not only such a criterion of 
health, but such a solace of our woes, 
and such & rest to our waking enjoy¬ 
ments, that an investigation of the cause 
of any interruption therein* is not be¬ 
neath the dignity of a medical philoso¬ 
pher. Mr. Waller has successfully com¬ 
bated several erroneous but popular opi¬ 
nions respecting this curioda malady— 
such a* that it only happen* while wa 
lie on our backs, and after having eaten 
heavy suppers, &c. Hence the-causes 
have been ascribed to mechanical pres¬ 
sure oq the lungs, from an extended sto¬ 
mach, But these are fallacious positions. 
Mr. Waller knew one instance where it 
proved fatal, aod has been crqpbly in¬ 
formed of several. Virgil draws an ex¬ 
quisite picture of Incubus in the 12th 
book of the yEneid— 

Ac velnt in somnis, ocnlosubilanguidos press! t 
Xocte quies, nequicquam avidos extender*' 
curs us 

Vetle videmur, et in mediis conatibu? asgfi 
Snccidimns; non lingua valet, non corporc 
note) 

Sufficient v?rer, nee vox, nee verba sequtjutur^ 
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1b brokea dreams the Image rose, 

Of varied perils, point, and woes < 

Hit steed now flounders in the broke. 

How sinks his barge upon the lake, 

Now leader of a broken best, 

His standards fall—his honour's lost 
Then—from my couch may beav’nfy might 
Chose that worst phantom of the night! 


The celebrated Caledonian bard has tary employments, and particularly in- 
eko drawn a picture of this fiend— tense study, with late hours, are highly' 

prejudicial. 

AETIF1CIAL WINDPIPE. 

A gentleman was nearly suffocated by 
inflammation of the upper part of the 
windpipe [cynanche laryngea~] and the 
operation of bronchotomy, or division 
of the tube, was performed close down 
to the breast-bone. A silver tube was 
Lady of the Lake* introduced through the wound, and be 
Incubus will sometimes occur in the immediately breathed with freedom. ■ 
healthiest persons, when any indigestible Such, however, was the magnitude of 
food happens to lie in the stomach, or ** ob * tru ^’?°^ w,nd P , Pf» 

bowels, during sleep. But a peculiar he Jb* no » breathed *"* ” u ? tlha 

habit of body is necessary to render a throu € h ** 8,lver P'P?* J‘ nd ther ? ,8 ’ “ 
person object to it Thus chesauU are J*’ “° “PP^rance of the natural pa9- 
very apt to give origin to a paroxysm, as •*& becoming free. The tube gives him 
was Wig ago remarked by Hildesheim, ver / h tUe uneasiness. He eats, dnnta, 
who say*—“cut scire cumt quid sit I*. 8nd sle «F “ well as in perfect health, 
cufrus ? Is aide sommum comedai casta, but vo,ce and 8 P eech are S° ne - 
neat, et superbibat vinum faculentum /” McseoLAR steength. 

The causes of incubus Mr. Waller Smollet, in his Travels in Italy, re- 
nhly traces to derangements inthesto- niarlcs, that a porter in London quenches 
mach and bowels, and particularly to an hw thlr3t a d ™ogbt of strong beer; 

acid there. After various trials or. him- a .P ort « « fre ? h “ 

self and others, he found the best pro- himself with a slice ofwater-melon, or a 
ventive oftirii midnight intruder ™ glass of iced water. The one coste throe 
carbonate of soda dissolved in a little ale half -P ence , last a Iwth.ng-which of 

or porter, and taken going to bed. The them 18 most affec ^ al ? . 1 a ® s ? re 
following is Mr. Wallers favourite re. men are equally pleased It « com- 
dpe; and we can vouch for itsutiBty monly rem arked that T beer strengthens 
from personal experience and its effects “ » elt « rushes, but the porters of 
on others. It isVdraogbt to be taken Constantinople, who never dnnk any 
going to bed; 4hd i. .rot to supersede ‘ h,a S ^8“ *• tnd •fVTft 

the carbonate of soda taken in cimraou an,inal fo ^. w ? U ^ ,L‘°* d ^ 
drink: a drachm »f the soda may be ™0 weight, which nBore'han any 

used in the 34 hours; it renders sle just En & iah P° rlBr evef to «*■ 

banning te ton add, vsry pWnt n a. Editor of tkc Euro,™. Massine. 

Night draught .—too grains of salt of 81R „Yourcorrespoodeot J.L. requests 
tartar, or carbonate of ammooin, wbwfa- # 8olution of ^ following query, “as all 
ever may beet agree with the stomach ; gubet antives in grammar, are said to have 
comnoand tincture of cardamons, three ejigtenC e, how can nothing be a substan- 
drachms : ayrup, one drachm ; mint, or tiye ? « -f 0 which pro fo UD d question, I 

cranamon water, two ounces: mix, and hope tbe fo|| ow j n g reply will not be 

tak ® at deemed too formal and laconic, if a 

The bowels should be kept open by plain and ^factory solution should be 
small doses of neutral salts, magnesia, or (0 hare existence therein. I 

rhubarb. Intemperance ofevery kiedie £ aU fraroe my aoswer, by proving that 
to be avoided, particularly bad wine. Of nothi ig something, and consequently, 
eatables, fat and greasy meats, moat ve- that nodl j n „ in grammar has a legitimate 
getables, fruit and pastry are to be avoid- claim to tha appellation of substantive, 
•d, or used sparingly. The same may — 
be said of salted meat, which is very 
improper for people of weak digestion. 

Moderate exercise is salutary : eeden- 
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What is a word— 

A word is something. 

Nothing is a word, 

Therefore nothing is something. 



POETRY. 


TO THE PRIMROSE. 

By Jo hit Maths. , 

T1Y ■mi’riif Nitb, my ostive itrfain, 

M3 I ’vehail’d thee with the morning’s beam, 
Woo’d thee among the fulls of Clyde, 

On Uiea’i banka, on Kelvin side; 

And now, on Han well’s flow’ry plain, 

1 welcome tky return again! 

At Han well f where romantic views. 

And sylvan scenes, invite the Mute ; 

And where, lest erring man should stray. 
Troth’s blameless teacher leads the way. 

Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 

Emblem of Virtue to the shade. 

Rearing tbv bead to brave the storm, 

That would thine Innocence deform. 

Of all the flow’rs that greet the Spriog, 

Of all the flow’rs the seasons bring. 

To me, while doom’d to linger here, 

The lowly Primrose shall be dear. 

Sprang like a Primrose in the wild, 

Short, like the Primrose, Marion smil’d— 
The Spring, that gave her blossoms birth. 
Tore tnemfor ever from the earth 1 
Jfor left, ab! me, one bad behind 
To tianqnillixe a parent's mind. 

Save that sweet bod that strews the way, 
West Hope, to aa eternal May. 

Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 

Emblem of Virtue in the shade! 

Pare as the b los s om s on yon thorn— 

Spotless os her for whom we mourn! 

Of all the flow’rs that greet the Spring, 

Of all the flow’rs the seasons bring, 

To me, while d o om ’d to linger here. 

The lowly Primrose dull be dear. 


Falshood to an elvish minion. 

Did the form of Love impart; 
Cunning plumed its vampire pinion. 

A vance tipped its golden dart. 
Love, the bideons phantom flying. 
Hither came no more to rove* 
There bis broken bow is lying 
On that stone—the tomb or Love! 


THE FLOWER OF LOVE. 

FUOM TBS BASTS. 

’fills said the rosejs Love’s own flower, 

I Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 

And Winter on its bloom has power. 

Bat has not on Hs s w ee tness any.' 

For though young Love’s etherial rose 
Will droop on Age’s wintry bosom, 

Yet still bis faded leaves disclose 
The fragrance of thei r earliest Mom en t 

But, ah! the fragrance lingering there 
Is like the sweets that mournfoldaty 

Bestows, with sadly-soothing care. 

To deck the grave of Bloom and Beauty. 

For when its leaves are shrunk and dry. 

Its blush extinct, to kiodle never, 

That fragrance is but Memory’s sigh, 

Thai breathes of pleasures past for ever. 

Why did not Love the amaranth chose. 

That bears no thorns, and cannot perish ? 

Alas t no sweets its flowers diffuse, 

And only sweets Love’s life can cherish. 

But be the rose and amaranth twin’d. 

And Love, their mingled powers assuming. 

Shall round his brows a dftaplet bind. 

For ever sweet, for ever blooming. 


twUMk Aww M w. 

THE TOMB OF LOVE, 
most tr wnw hovel op “ whuhcocut." 

B Y the mossy weed flowered column. 

Where the setting moon beams glance, 
Streams a radiance cold and solemn 
On the haunts of old romance: 

Know’st thou what those shafts betoken, 
Scattered on that tablet lone, 

Where the ivory bow lies broken 
By the monumental stone } 

When true knighthood’s shield neglected, 
Mouldered in the empty hall $ 

When the charms that shield protected 
Slept ia death’s eternal thrall: 

When ebivalric glory perished. 

Like the pageaat of a dream. 

Love in vain its memory cherished. 

Fired in vain the minstrel’s theme. 


To the Editor of the European Mfogaatm. 
siu, 

TTEREWITH I send you an original 
JL Jl Poem, by Lord Byron, taken from the 
silver mounting of a Goblet made out of an 
Human Scoll, found at Newstead. " * 


J. T. 


START not! nor dream my spirit fled. 

In me behold the only scull < 

From which (unlike a living head) 

Whatever flows is never dull. 

I lived—I lived—I quaff'd like thee: 

I died—let earth my bones resign $ 

Fill np ! thou carat not injure me. 

The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 

Better to bold the sparkling grape. 

Than nurse the earth-worm’s slimy breed * 
And circle in the goblet’s shape, 

The drink of gods, than reptiles feed. 
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Where'er my wltymfcMice bath fbmn 

In mid of others, let me shine; 

And wbdto, alas! oar brains are gone. 
What nobler substitute than wine ? 

Qsaff whilst tbon caust; another race 
(When thoa and thine like me are sped) 
May rescue thee from death’s embrace. 

And rhyme and ratal with thodead. 

Why not ? dace through life’s little day, 
Our beads should sad effect produce ; 
Redeem’d, from worms and wasting clay, 
This chance is thine to be of use. 


On digging near the Abbey for the purpose 
of making a cold bath* oejreral human gcolls 
were found : two or three of them in a very 
perfect state: one of these, his lordship form* 
ed the horrid idea of having fitted up as a gob¬ 
let, which was filled with ale, and handed 
about to his guests alter their choice 1 


VMUttlC 

FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

^soften by Mr. Johu Kbmblm, mi Iff* Edit* 
Aargsff Theatre, am Saturday, April 3. 

Written by Walt mm Scott, Esq. 

A S the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s 

sound. 

Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the 
ground. 

Disdains the ease his generous lord assigns; 
And longs to lush on the embattled lines ; 

So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear. 

Can scarce sustain to think oor parting near ? 
To think ray scenic hour for ever past. 

Ado that those valued plaudits are my last! 

But years steal on—and higher duties crave 
Some space between the theatre and the grave ; 
That, like the Roman, in the Capitol, 

I may adjust my mantle e’er I fall : 

My life’s brief act in public service flown, 

The last the closing scene, must be my own 1 

Here then adieu ! while yet some well-gra¬ 
ced parts 

May fix an ancient favourite in your hearts. 
Not ouite to be forgotten, even when 
Yon look on better actors, younger men ! 

And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, how shall mine forget— 
O, how forget 1—How oft I hither rame, 

In aoxienshope, how oft return’d with fame ! 
How oft around your circle this weak hand 
Has waved immortal Shakspeare’s magic 
wand. 

Till the fell Rbrst of inspiration came, 

And I Have felt, and you have fann’d the 
flame! 

By mem’ry treasur’d, while her reign endures. 
These hours must live—and all their charms 
are yuur’s! 

O fevour’d Laud I renown’d for arts and 
arms. 

For manly talent a ad for female charms. 
Could thisfull bosom prompt the sinking line, 
What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 
But my last part is play’d, my knell is ru»g. 
When e’en yuur praise falls faultering frum 
my tongue; 


And aU that you ran hoar, or f can tell, 

Is—Friends and Patrons, hail, and— far! 
vou well ! 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

Tib Soho op a Lover voder the window 
op ns MiItress. 

A MANDA come—the moon’s pale beam 
Now rests upon the mountain. 

Her brigbtaess sleeps upon the stream, 

And trembles ia the fountain $ 

You’d think’t was noon,—so fair—so hrigfa t. 
Her silver light is given, 

Ob come !—with thee on such a night, 

I well might dream of Heaven ! 

The groves are hush’d,—the woods are still. 
And not a breete is waking. 

And save the fount, and mountain rill. 

There’s nought the stillness breaking? 

Then sweetly may we rove awhile. 

Ere eastern sky adorning. 

Bright Phcehus wakes with golden smile, 

And bursts upon the morning. 

’Tis dear, Atnarda, at this hour, 

When all the world is sleeping, 

Topress the dewy mountain fiower, 

Beneath fair Cynthia weeping i 
And dear, by her pale light to view. 

Those eyes of starry brightness. 

That beam by night, like drojm of dew, 
Surpris’d by morning lightness. 

Then come, my love,—while none are near. 
We’ll taste the joy of roving; 

All is so still and peaceful here 
This hour was made for loving; 

And sore, a purer heart than thine 
Ne’er glow’d at lover’s greeting ; 

Thou know’st away how faithful mine. 

How blest,—haw warm at meeting. 

Haste, Amanda !—softly stealing, 

From thy peaceful couch arise ; 

’T is for thee, this hoar’s revealing, 

Brighter stars—screncr skies; 

Amanda haste !—it is for thee. 

Fair Cynthia still is beaming, 

And I, thy lover, wait for thee. 

Then cease, my love, tby dreaming. 

F. L. 


From the Piaorzmz. 

JONAH’S GOURD. 


From “ Jonah” a prize Poem. By J. W. 
Bellamy, M.J. 

B ENE ATH yon gourd that nods above the 
glade. 

And eastward broadly spreads its grateful 
shade. 

Why turns the Prophet with an angry eye 
To Ninu^‘domes, that rear their splendour 
high ? 

Is it. that late, with mournful sackcloth spread, 
Tn contrite grief her children bow’d the head, 
Turn’d from the daring evil of their way. 

And slumn’d the deeds that darkly loathe the 
day ? 

Is it that God, enthron’d in sapphire light. 
Boundless in love, in mercy infinite. 
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Heard every prayer, and mark’d each riling 

And bale His angel pass innocuous by ? 

That He, Who wields the fiercenessof the main, 
And a bow era Uis vengeance on the offending 
plain. 

When Ninm trembled at His servant’s word, 
Paused in bis wrath, and stayed bis lifted 
sword ? 

Ah I check, weak Seer, that evil heart of pride, 
Nor rashly wield the bolt to man denied ; 
Renounce tin vain, the impious wish to rise 
Beyond thy strength t—be bamble, and be 
wise. 

Thine is a gracious God, whose pitying eye 
Beams not with joy, whene’er the wicked diet 
H>s voice benign will hail the wand'ring child, 
By treacherous Sin, and Pleasure’s lure be¬ 
guil’d, 

To weepiog Penitence a pardon give, 

Calm every fear, aad bid the sappliant live. 
Not His the shortened arm, nor heavy ear. 
That cannot rescue and that will not hear; 

He lists alike, as Sovereign Lerd of all. 

The prayer of princes, aad the captive’s call. 
No tear of Penitence unheeded flows ; J 

Un mark’d no pang that silent Sorrow knows 5 
Nor,when Affliction breathes her feeble moan. 
Unheard ascends the sigh before His Throne. 


Grateful to thee the gourd’s refreshing shade 
While Summer’s beam in burning radiance 
play'd; 

Bat when the worm, with venom’d tooth un- 


Preyed on its strength, nor spar’d the foliage 

When Severe© east wind scourg’d thy faint¬ 
ing head, 

The heaven ffly curtain, and the earth tby bed; 
How didst thou weep the transient comfort 

town 

Sprang of the n ight—ere day departed, gone! 
Yet, mall not God repentant Ntnus spare, 
Mark all her grief, His threatened wrath for¬ 
bear ? 


Shall not her tears impending vengeance stay, 
Aod wash the record of her guilt away ? 

What though the Almighty mark’d the traitor 
train 

Of hideous Sin troop wildly o’er the plain. 
And by tbv voice the awful menace spread 
Of treasur'd wrath to scourge each guilty head. 
To lay the stnbbornpride of Ninus low, 

And whelm the scoffer in her overthrow,— 

If thou, fond man, in fancied power array’d, 
Cooldst weep the ruin of thy favourite shade, 
Tbo’ the frau root ne’er own’d thy catering 
hand, [land;— 

Plucking the wild weeds from the encumber’d 
Say—shall not God forbid his wrath to bum, 
When from their guilty trance llis children 
turn ? 

Grateful to Him ascend* the contrite prayer ; 
And shall not He the mighty city spare ? 

Shall He to Death her infant offspring doom, 
Her flecks and herds in oue vast wreck con* 
sane, 

Whose care the hungry lion’s want supplies, 
Nor, unrelenting, notes the raven’s cries ? 


Lord of all power and might! whose plastic 
hand 

Built worlds on worlds, and all creation 
spann’d ; 

Prompt at whoac word the winged whirlwinds 
fly. 

And the red boll fulfils its destiny : 


Who shall reprove with noisy babblings vain 
The righteous judgments of tby boundless 
reign ? 

Hence, child of Pride, with specious reason 
blind. 

Nor scan the purpose of the Eternal mind $ 
Blame not the arm that spares tbeprostralo 

foe. 

Nor deal Heaven’s vengeance raund^nd chide 
the tardy blow. 

God of all Love ! where’er EveN silver star 
Rears her pale crest, and guides her wander* 
ing car,— 

Where’er the day-spring visits from on high 
The heart insensible, the darken'd eye,— 
Thine be the incense of each grateful shrine. 
And all the praise of love unequalled—Thine. 
Low a^Thjr Throne, let earth’s frail children 

Aod bail Thee, Lord, their Fbther aad their 
Friend. 

Aod chief may we, (Hom'd by Mercy's rays. 
From thousand temples swell the byma of 
praise; 

Teach us to tread, forgiving and forgiven. 

The path of life, and wait the joys of heaven ; 
Havened at last, where loveliest prospects rise. 
Our home of promised rest, our Eden in the 
skies* 


LOVE’S VISIT. 

By (he Author of Don Mostfsm, Ho herndm * 

Do Courcy , ^c.* 

S LY Love borrow'd April’s new" buskin#of 
green, 

Her white daisied cap, and her pink pelerine. 
Then flew to the dale where sev'n Hermits 
preside, 

Whim, Grief, Spleen, and Folly, Shame, An* 
ger, and Pride. 

“ Who comes ?” said the Porter, and scowl’d 
thro* the gate— 

“ A poor little flow'r-eirl your orders to wait t 
My basket I till’d in the gardens of Spring, 
And hyacinths, jonquils, and violets bring.” „ 

“ I chase a Narcissus,” said Folly, and smil'd,. 
“ Or this scarlet tulip, so vagrant and wild.” 

“ First shew ine your basket,” said Pride ,* 1 if 
you please— 

u Let’s see if at last I can purchase heattV 

case !” 

Said Whim—“ Pretty nymph, from your gar¬ 
land I take 

This pink and wild rasa for my cousin Wit’s 

sake; 

These sprig* of fresh lanrel be couoot refute t 
And now, Brother Hermits, what neat sboM 
we chuse ?” 

The ffow’r-bearer whisper’d— <r This fragrant 
bouquet , . 

Young Beauty has bought on her toilet to set— 
But here is the mvrtle, whose ever gre*u k*f, 
Distill’d by her hand, is a balsam for grief. 

“ I found it half-starv’d in an Anchoret’s cell, 
W’bere the dew-drops of Charity froze ere they 
fell ; 


* See Atb. Vcl. I. pp. Ill, Al% M3. 
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Tkii myrtle will lend joat lone bermilngr 
shade. 

When ^syrmg-roaet droop and narcissnseas 

Spleen said, ’twas a gift fit for Vanity’s 
shrine $ 

Pert Folly cried laughing, he wish’d’twas a 
vine; 

And Pride, their historian, replied with a 
sneer, 

That women aad coxcombs sack trifles might 

rear! 

Cried Anger-“ ’Tis monstrous for sages like 
us 

To cheapen bouquets with a profligate puss— 
Go ! mm out this thief io a gipsy's attire! 

I’ll take her starv’d myrtle to light op our Are." 

Love, laughing, exclaim’d, “ Ve are all April 

That myrtle, my sceptre, the universe rules; 
The flame it has kindled, for ever shall burn. 
But Love, once rejected, disdains to retain 1" 


The Hermits next day called a council of state, 
On CapM’s sly visit incog, to de b at e— 

Said Pride, their grave chairman— u A visit 
so strange 

Oar whole commonwealth, aad its basis will 
change. 

“ My statutes are libeU’d—Spleen raves, and 
looks queer; 

Shame hardly remembers how poor be came 
here $ 

And Anger, lock'd up in his closet above. 
Stays seeking the olive-branch left here by 
Love. 

“ While Folly sits learning old sonnets to trim, 
Mirth enters incog, to electrify Whim t 
He stifles nsall with bis patent gns-lamp. 

And Grief when Love call'd here thought fit 
to decamp. 


“ We soon on a worthy successor most fix. 
Unless we reduce our small synod to six | 
Since Grief follows Lose, aad is plotting to 



Thus duly purpos'd* and elected nem. con. 

Good Sense thwattire of a Hermit pot on 

Love saw the new sealer, and said with a 
sigh, 

“This stranger wilt govern them longer 
than IT 

For Spleen chas’d by Mirth must depart ia 
disgrace. 

While Folly to Prudence surrenders his place j 

Shame, Anger, aad Pride, to old Coventry 
sent. 

Will make room for Honesty, Peace, and 
Content. 


“ Gay Whim , of his chemical vapours bereft, 
Some sweets may distil from the roses I left) 
BulX/Otie can the hermitage enter no more. 
While good Common Sense keeps bis seat at 
the doorJ” 


Visa the New Monthly Ififttiae. 

THE ORPHAN. 

Parses tpokm by one of the Boyt of the lowdow 
osnis ASYLUM, on tho departure of a Firi- 
tor. 

S TAY, gentle stranger, stay awhile, 

And hear an Orphan’s tale ; 

An Orphan’s piteous tale might make 
The ruddiest cheek turn pale. 

Ah ! once I did not need your ear 
To listen to my woe: 

No cause bad I to make complaint. 

No sorrow did I know: 

But as the lark that mounts the sky 
And sings from morn till night, 

So did my little heart rebound 
With undisturbed delight. 

Oft did I with my father play, 

And prattle on his knee * 

And, at those times, I used to think 
No child was glad like me. 

But, ere I well could speak his name, 

He died on foreign snore $ 

And then, 1 often sigh’d, and thought 
I should be glad no more. 

My mother-Oh ! ’tis long ago 

since I could call her so- 

I have no mother!—no! she’s fled 
From this sad world of woe 1 

My father’s death quite broke lier keart 
And withered all her joy$ 

8 he’d look at me—and weep—and say— 

“ Poor little orphan boy r’ 

“ What, mother, is an ofphan boy V 9 
I sometimes did reply t 
And then she’d sob, and weep so mock, 

I feared lest ads should die. 

Full many a month she mourned away, 

By every sorrow tried. 

Till quite worn out, she gently groaned. 

And said, M Poor boyT*—and died. 

Ah! how I wept npon her face 
And caHed her name in vain, 

My childish heart could scarce believe 
She would not speak again ! 

And, now, I think of that sad day, 

My grief is running o’er; 

I seem to see my mower die. 

And weep her death once more.— 

Perhaps yon bear a parent’s name, 

Abd call your child your joy ; 

Oh, never may that child become 
A wretched orphan boy ! 

Perhaps the woes that fill my breast, 

Are partly felt by thine ; 

You had a rather—mother—who 
Are dead, as well as mine ! 

Then join with me to bless the bands ' 

That gave me refuge here $ '' 

That ramie this aching heart rejoice. 

And wiped away each tear. 

Calamus. 
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ON THE POETRY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

from tbe buopeea Iffltli 


41 Corns portas, et poettidtu pica* 

Ci inter* credos Pegasermm mshs” 

Pekikui. 

hare been told it as tbe ex- 
▼ v pression of a lady, after reading 
a late effusion of a certain noble Poet 
on a domestic occurrence, that if tbe ap- 
peal bad been made to her, she could 
not have forborne flying into his arms : 
and certainly the warm and unconstrain¬ 
ed feeling with which his lordship’s ver¬ 
ses abound, will justify us in supposing 
this sentiment to be pretty generally ex¬ 
tended. Mr. Scott, whenever he choo¬ 
ses to send a poem into the world, can 
depend upon a rapid and wide circulation 
of it, for indeed it roust be read : every 
one asks his neighbour if he has seen the 
new poem ; though this can scarcely be 
called a distinction, for the palm is divid¬ 
ed with, I may almost say, every novel¬ 
ist of the day ; and to judge from the 
continued torrents the press pours out, 
eveiy minor rbymsterhas his share of bays. 

When an author is read and applaud¬ 
ed by every body, his fame seems to 
have the most sure foundation, and it is 
like the portent of an earthquake to ques¬ 
tion it, or try its Solidity. And yet a 
curious speculator may fiud some exer¬ 
cise for his ingenuity in inquiring into 
the poetical taste of the present day ; and 
if the subject were well followed, it 
might not, perhaps, prove a superfluous 
examination. 

8 Eng. Xtag. VulJ. 


There is no need to go for back to 
enter upon this inquiry. The Ancients 
is a term so fomtiiar, as to imply every 
thing of character and persons ; and 
tit096 authors* as they are tbe originals 
and models of tlhe literature now so uni¬ 
versally diffused, are enshrined in the 
perfection of their different characters, 
and without descanting upon them, we 
have only to look towards them, and ask 
why and how we have departed from 
their examples. Fabius and Sripio 
were inflamed with the desire of glory 
from beholding the images of their an¬ 
cestors • and the commencement of 
modern lkeratute was by copying the 
writers of tbe classic ages. The con¬ 
sciousness of mind inspires every man 
with the lust of being distinguished, and 
emulation is its first impulse. The fire 
of poetry was long kindled on the altars 
that had outlived the ruin ef many ages ; 
and that this was not a superstitious 
reverence, .we have sufficient proof, from 
its having been observed by the best of 
the later poets. But learning, even in 
later times, wa9 stilt confined ; and it 
has been progressively, and during a 
comparative dearth of tbe exalted genius 
of Poetry, that it has spread itself over 
this country. The competition for fame 
has naturally followed its course ; and 
(he cloud of candidates who found in the 
path of classical taste and beauty the 
vestige of those who had preceded 
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them, who tread it seldom, but whose gratitude rendere them the admirers of 
marks are indelible, started from it to the author who does not impose on them 
trace a road for themselves in the wild- the task of perusing his works with cau- 
uess and exuberance of their own imagi- tiousness and attention. No one in the 
nation. On the revival of letters in Italy, present day can live in society without 
some of the learned men laboured to re- some degree of learning ; but society 
establish the taste for poetry, by compo- itself is an obstacle to a depth of learning; 


sitions which were rigid but servile co¬ 
pies of the ancient poets ; they followed 
them strictly in the metre and rules of 
composition ; but in this attention they 
lost sight entirely of their spirit and beau¬ 
ty. Genius was rising in the nation, 
and was disgusted with the insipid imi¬ 
tation. To this disgust we owe the de¬ 
lightful and romantic wanderings of 
Ariosto. But it is only an illustrious 
spirit that can assume originality with 
success, and we have not an Ariosto 
now. Since the pursuit of letters be¬ 
came general amongst us, there have 
been many examples of failure in imita¬ 
tion ; but I am afraid oar deviations are 
not more successful. Tho permanent 
reputation of our authors has not risen 
since booksellers sunk from scholars to 
tradesmen. When every one reads 
something, and even a partial approval 
insiires a momentary circulation for a 
work, publication becomes a traffic, and, 
as Puff says, in the Critic, “ the surest 
recommendation of a book is, that every 
body reads it, and that nobody ought to 
x read it.” This is not to be understood 
/ as general; but I believe the same cause 
( that gives our modem poets their easy 
1 careless style, ^provides them with read- 
\ ers ; the author pours out a rhapsody 
v of vulgar images in jingling metre ; ascl 
while he runs on in a strain of common¬ 
place phrases, imagines that his course is 
urged by the dbina particulam aura , 
and mistakes a-rhyming knack and slov¬ 
enly expression for the force of genius 
and the impulse of inspiration; while 
with his reader, what is understood with¬ 
out effort and read without trouble often 
imposes itself as the production of taste 
and skill. The greater part of society 
who make pretensions to literary know¬ 
ledge, have naturally but a small share of 
it, and they are perfectly content to let 
their imaginations be Caught with the 
tinsel of improbable inventions and false 
colouring, provided tbeir judgment is 
Ml engaged in the development: and 


and most people seek improvement mere¬ 
ly for the sake of mixing with others, and 
only read to talk. The classical taste 
of this major part, therefore, cannot be 
correctly formed, and they are willling 
to give the character of genuine poetry 
to the wildest and most unformed effu¬ 
sion, which dazzles and surprizes them 
at the first view, rather than offend their 
self love by examining it more closely, 
and by discovering its imperfections be 
compelled to acknowledge the infirmity 
of their own judgment, and the error of 
their taste. The poet, of course, takes 
advantage of this indulgence, and gives 
himself credit for the talents that the 
ublic are too indolent to dispute with 
im. From abuse springs still greater 
licence; and hence we are overwhelmed 
by monsters and fictions which have 
neither elegance nor moral to support 
their mass, and which are presented in 
all the irregularity and ruggedness of 
diction that the inventor finds conven¬ 
ient ; who cannot be expected to give 
himself more pains than are demanded 
from him. Unity and perfection of ac¬ 
tion are found in the barren plot, which 
is developed the moment it is entered 
upon ; and as if Miyete meant a prodi¬ 
gy, vast and unnatural conceptions are 
substituted for grandeur and sublimity. 
Nature is certainly the same she was 
when the first poets followed and de¬ 
scribed her ; but those who think it nec¬ 
essary to look beyond her for their sub¬ 
ject, are led rather by their ignorance of 
her magnitude than by a failing in her 
abundance: the accidents and revolu¬ 
tions of the world, the objects of notice 
and inquiry, every circumstance that 
roused or soothed the earliest genius, 
are still supplied from a constant source ; 
and if we do not find them seized and 
amplified with the vigour and graces 
which Nature only can give, it is because 
she is more sparing in bestowing geuiu9 
than matter for the exercise of it. 

It mu9t be this consciousness that has 
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tamed to so extraordinary a style the 
labours of our present race of poets, and 
to which they owe that class of admirers 
who are as incapable of enjoying the 
Majesty of sublime composition as they 
are themselves of displaying it. The 
voice of the majority gives a temporary 
bias to public opinion, and every age has 
had its peculiar style of poetry ; but the 


poets of those ages have died away and 
are forgotten, and they have left the few 
who will always live while taste remains, 
however it may swerve occasionally, and 
whose lasting reputation gives the sever¬ 
est reproof to the levity of false taste, 
and shews most clearly the ridicule and 
vanity of exulting in the ephemeral glare 
of present popularity. March 1817, 


From the Monthly M^gizino. 


FRENCH PECULIARITIES. 


ACTIVITY OF THE WOMEN. 

T the hotel or inn where you arrive 
you may find the husband in the habit 
of going to market, and of keeping the 
books; but all other business, such as re¬ 
ceiving the travellers, adjusting the bills, 
superintending the servants, male and fe- 
male,falIs under the province of Madame. 
Again, if you you go to an upholsterer’s 
to buy a few articles of furniture, you 
may observe the husband superintending 
his workmen in the back shop or yard, 
but leaving it to his fair partner to treat 
with customers, to manage all cash re¬ 
ceipts and payments, and, in many cases, 
to fix on the articles to be purchased out 
of doors. The mercer’s wife does not 
limit her services to the counter, or to the 
mechanical tasks of retailing and measur¬ 
ing—you see her at one time standing be¬ 
side the desk, and giving directions to the 
clerks ; at another you hear of her being 
absent on a journey to the manufacturing 
towns, aad are desired to suspend your 
purchases, not till her return, which 
would beremote,but for the few days ne¬ 
cessary to let her send home some marks 
of her progress, 4 car madame nous fait 
ses envois a mesitre qxCelle fail ses achats' 
In short, women in France are expected 
not only to lend an assisting hand to 
their husbands in business, but to take 
a lead in the management, to keep the 
correspondence, to calculate the rate of 
prices, and to do a number of things 
that imply not merely fidelity and vigi¬ 
lance, but the habit of deciding and act¬ 
ing by herself in the most important de¬ 
partments of the concern. We need 
hardly add, that they are abundantly 
zealous in points so nearly connected 
with the welfare of their families, and 


that the extent of assistance thus afford* 
ed to the husband far exceeds any idea 
that can be formed by those who have 
not resided in France. Rut all advan¬ 
tages have their drawbacks, and this 
assistance is not afforded without several 
important sacrifices, among which we 
are to reckon the almost universal neg¬ 
lect of neatness in the interior of the 
house, and the more serious charge of 
inattention to the health of their chil¬ 
dren. The greater proportion of the 
latter are separated from their mothers 
at the time when parental tenderness is 
most wanted, and entrusted to country 
nurses, who are frequently very deficient 
in the means of preserving their health, 
or providing for their comfort. 

If we look to the higher circles, we 
shall find every where example ".' . 
lar activity and address. Your readers 
may have fresh in their minds the mul¬ 
tiplied letters and applications of Ma¬ 
dame Ney, and the more fortunate ex¬ 
ploit of Madame Lavalette. They will 
not have forgotten the courageous stand 
made by the Duchess of Angouleme at 
Bordeaux, in March 1815, and her re¬ 
peated addresses to the troops of the 
garrison. 

MORALS. 

This is a very delicate topic, and one 
on which I tak^the liberty to differ from 
a great number of our countrymen. In 
nothing does tho exaggerating propensity 
of the French appear more conspicuous 
than in the tale of scandal; notthatsuch 
tales are particularly frequent in this 
country, but, because, when they do 
come forth, they are arrayed in a garb 
that would hardly ever enter into the 
imagination of any of our country- 
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women. On our side of the Channel a 
rumour, whether among the fair or the 
mercenary part of the public, generally 
has probability, in 9 ome degree, for its 
foundation; but in France alPyou re- 
uire is the direct allegation, the confi- 
ent assertion. Nobody thinks of sent* 
tinizing your evidence, and you are in 
no danger of being afterwards reminded 
of your fallacy, in a country where al¬ 
most every thing was absorbed in the 
thirst of novelty. A lady in France, 
who may happen to have a quarrel, or 
Who may give rise to a hostile feeling by 
her vanity or affectation, is not, as with 
us, merely satirised for the eccentricity 
of her dress or manner, but is doomed 
forthwith to encounter the most vehement 
attacks on her reputation. Lovers are 
immediately found out for her, and the 
circumstances of assignations are recapi¬ 
tulated with as much precision as if the 
parties had been present at the forbidden 
interview; if she has eclipsed her rivals 
at a ball, or received the marked atten¬ 
tions of a leading personage, the un¬ 
kindly rumor will fly from mouth to 
mouth, without exciting, among at least 
nine-tenths of the public, the least doubt 
of its reality. It lasts, indeed, only for 
a few weeks, until some other female 
becomes equally the object of jealousy, 
and is made to furnish materials for a 
fresh series of wonderous anecdotes. 

A residence of several years In a pro¬ 
vincial town of considerable size and 
of roach genteel society, has satisfied 
roe that nine-tenths of the tales circu¬ 
lated against particular individuals are 
unfounded, and were never meant by 
the inventors to produce any thing be¬ 
yond a temporary discredit to the ob¬ 
noxious party. Common sense tells us, 
that, in every civilized country, a woman 
will look for her happiness in the affection 
of her husband, and in the esteem of the 
respectable part of h<£ sex; nor can 
Franco be accounted an exception, un¬ 
less H can be shewn that, by some Grange 
peculiarity, the men in that country are 
indifferent to the chastity of their wives 
and daughters, or the women callous to 
every thing in the shape of vice. Gal¬ 
lantry is the vice of an idle man : it is 
characteristic of the higher ranks in 
Fraace^ in the same manner, and perhaps 


in a somewhat higher degree than in 
other countries ; but how small is the 
proportion of these idlers to the great 
mess of the population l The middling 
and foe lower ranks follow the same 
habits of industry as with us; a married 
couple can fmd a maintenance for their 
family only by a cordial support of each 
other; and the time of the husband Is 
occupied to a degree that leaves him very 
little leisure for planning projects on his 
neighbour’s wife. 

There is, however, a very marked 
distinction in the degree of reprobation 
affixed by French and Euglish ladies to 
individuals of their sex, labouring un¬ 
der unfavourable imputations. While, 
with us, the exclusion from society 
takes place on a general scale, in France 
it is only partial, owing not (as the 
wags will argue) to a community of 
impropriety on the port of those who 
still continue their countenance; but to 
a facility of temper, a wish to view 
things on the favourable side, a credu¬ 
lity in listening to the vindication of 
the accused party, a partiality to who¬ 
ever courts protection; in short, to a 
variety of causes that do more honour to 
the heart than the head. 

Parents in France are very scrupu¬ 
lous in regard to their daughters, and 
make a rule of not allowing them to go 
into company or to places of amuse¬ 
ment without the protection of a relation 
or friend, whose age or character will 
prevent any loose conversation from the 
young or giddy part of the other sex. 
This, to be sure, is paying but a bad 
compliment to the male part of the 
society ; blit it gives an English family 
residing in France an assurance, that 
their daughters may go without hazard 
into female society, particularly of an 
age corresponding to their own. Mu¬ 
sic, drawing, and dancing, form in that 
country, as with U9, the general occu¬ 
pation of unmarried ladies. 

Pans .—There is a material difference 
between the French of Paris and the 
provincial towns, so that the favorable 
part of my picture is to be understood 
as applicable chiefly to the latter. Paris 
has always been the residence of an ex¬ 
traordinary number of oisifs, whether 
oflieers, noblesse, or others, who have 
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just money enough to pay their way satisfaction a fine turkey, and three or 
from day to day; and who, without four excellent fowls, revolving before a 
being absolute adventurers, are perpe- brisk wood-fire. But he must remove 
tually falling into all the exceptionable from this hot stewing bustling scene to 
habits of die inexperienced and idle, attend “ Leonora,” the fiUe da chambre . 

A Frenchman is the creature of habit, who by this time steps forward' with 
he has no fixed principles, and follows, vivacious countenance, dainty white- 
with all imaginable pliancy, the exam- cap, black sparkling eyes, and hoop 
1 pie or solicitation of those with whom ear-rings, as large as a hair-crown, and 

he happens to be connected for the mo- kindly offers to conduct M. Anglais, 

ment Such a*flexibility of character “ enhaut” whither he proceeds, by a 
mu 9 t inevitably pave the way to a va- staircase, quite as dirty as the street, 

| riety of irregularities, and eventually to “ to make himself comfortable.” 

j vices ; time is wasted at theatres, at In the French chamber there is more * 

shows, or at the more dangerous occu- decidedly an appearance, at least, of a 
pation of the gaming-table: and, al- want of what is so well understood by 
though the habitual exaggeration of the us in the word, comfort :—no ponderous 
French leads them (when speaking of mahogany four-post bed takes its sta»- 
the vices of the metropolis,) to exhibit a tion in the principal part of the chamber 
very outr£ picture, particularly in what —no warm curtains bung, by rings, on 
relates to the fair sex, there can remain a rod; the sound of which, when closed 
no doubt that Paris is a place to be upon the tired traveller, is so grateful 

I avoided, and that it is the scene where, to bis ears ; but a couch-like, or sofo- 

’ of all others, the national character of looking, bed, wheeled up with its side 

■ the French appears to the greatest di3- to the wall, and not unlrequently in a 

! advantage. recess, with doors to close and exclude 

j it altogether from view, as an unimporr 

french hotel. tant piece of furniture. The curtains, 

i The kitchen of a French inn is so pending, tent like, from an ornamented 
frequently placed in the front part of point, are capable of more tasteful ar- 
the house, that the chance is very much rangement than those in the square solid 

in favor of its being the first room into English form, and much space is ob- 

which the stranger is shewn ; and here viously gained by this compact dispo- 

M. Anglais receives the respects of sition of the beds. No carpeting, not 

* Madame, the mistress of tbo hotel; not even by the bod-side ; the linen fre- 

of her husband, whose pleasures and quently damp 1 The floors, in the best 

pursuits seem to be confined to saun- houses, of dry-rubbed wainscot, laid in 

tering about and taking snuff in the various diamond forms, but very com- 

morning, presiding at the table d’hote, monly paved with octagonal red tiles, 

and in the evening playing back-gam- even to the garrets ; and, to increase the 
mon or picquet with the cook. While chilly appearance of things, the set oi 
congratulations on safe arrival and other drawers and tables are covered with 
compliments are passing, the ‘Stranger the almost universal marble slab—a 
ha< a glance of the interior of this im- shallow oval wash-hand basin, with a tali 
portent department. The principal jug in it, resembling the one with which 
cook, in his white cap and apron, is bu- the stork in the fable entertained the 
sily employed in looking into,*.stirring, fox—a large, thin, damp napkin—a 

and tasting the contents of at least a small morsel of “ veritable Windsor” 

score of copper stew-pans, ranged in —a few stained rush-bottom chairs— 

due order on a long stove; and which, a couple of en?y ones, stuffed, caned, 

in the midst of their hissing and frying, and covered with crimson velvet—and 

iend up one of those compound savoury several magnificent mirrors, reflecting 

smells that go to remind me of Smol* the elegant landscape paper-bangings, 

Lett’s “feast after the manner of the about complete the furniture of a be’- 

ancients.” As the roast is probably termost French chamber, 
more to his taste, he see3 with no small February 1817. 
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1 From the European Magsxtoe. 

tilE LEGENDS OF LAMP1DOSA. 

* * * * * ' * and amuse themselves with collecting all 

A NOTHER awful pause was broken the legends left in favour of their sex by 
by oar scheming Brother’s excla- historians of seven nations. But as the 
nations. “Eurekas, I have found it! compilation of so many female heads re- 
—Never had Archimedes himself great- quired adjusting, they inquired for a 
er reason to rejoice in a discovery! In confidential amanuensis to transcribe it. 
this portfolio is a piece of oriental music, I was a candidate for the task, and had 
in which every sound is expressed by a the felicity of a moment’s glauce at sev- 
corresponding image, and every con- cn heads worth a thousand pounds to 
cord or discord in it forms a picturesque Drs. Gall and Spurzheim.” 
groupe. Let us borrow the old Brah- “ Pray,” said Sir Pertinax, surveying 
min’s idea, and obtain a patent for pub- them through his eye-glass, “ is the of- 
lishing sonatas in the shape of landscapes, fice of secretary vacant now ?” 

A purling stream might indicate a sue- u O most probably. King Boleslaus, 
cession of soft notes ; a forest thick with who employed a hundred clerks, or Car- 
innumerable leaves would represent the dinal Dubois, who hired one merely to 
difficulties of a fine chromatic passage ; scold at, never gave an amanuensis more 
and a full thundercloud behind might ox- trouble. In addition to my task of 
press the sublime burst of sound usual at transcribing seven legends of female vir- 
a grand finale.” tue, I was employed in copying sonnets, 

u Certainly,” said Clanharold, “ the making extracts from lectures on concho- 
sister art9 of music and painting might logy, craniology, and pathology, and 
be beautifully blended by associating composing paragraphs for the scandalous 
lovely forms with ideas of melody ; but chronicle. In my haste and confusion, 
this specimen of ancient Hindoo har- I communicated a recipe for the best 
xnony seems to suggest an improvement noyau to the Antiquarian Society, in- 
on Lavater’s system. Might you not stead of a dissertation on a petrified owl 
obtain a more profitable patent by de- found by one of the sisterhood ; and 
vising a gamut of human faces expressing sent an order for a bottle of patent Pari- 
the gradations of intellect and beauty ? sian cream in an envelope designed for 
“ Many thanks for the hint, Brother a sentimental ode. My dismission fol- 
Poet. And a9 bas6 and treble notes ad- lowed, and I came here, like other tx- 
mirably shew the contrast between the secretaries, to reveal the secrets of my 
shrill sounds of female eloquence and office.” 

the growlings of deep masculine wisdom, “ I have heard such institutions pro- 
we might contrive an instructive exam- posed,” said Dr. Beauclerc, “ as fit and 
pie of the concords and discords result- desirable asylums, but have fearful 
mg from both united. For this purpose, doubts of their utility, Mineral poisons 
I have already sketched a gamut, of faces may lose their inveteracy by mingling, 
exhibiting the seven stages of spleen, as but those of the moral world grow more 
displayed in our own fraternity, with an malignant when collected.' Imagine a 
accompaniment composed of seven fe- society of females infected with vain and 
male heads whose scornful beauty afFords dissatisfied self-love, consequently with 
a tolerable excuse for us.” envy, ambition, and uncharitableness ! 

We all gathered round this whimsical Imagine how each would consume her 
.caricature—These fair heads,” conti- talents in frivolous devices, and blight 
nued Philowbim, “ which I have placed her associates by spleen and calumny*! 
according to nature, an octave lower in Such a female circle would form a place 
the scale than ours, are borrowed from of torture beyond all that tyranny ever 
a certain institution established by seven devised—a torture too various to he de- 
wealtby spinsters. They reside in a ro- scribed, and too ridiculous to be pitied.*’ 
mantic seclusion, admit no ■;;‘’.gers, “ Very tr**e !” s'^hari. forth our pnoflr 
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Clanbarold— w flowers perfume the air ny encounter it with safety and success, 
if unconfined, but poison it if covered in 1 am content to walk at a sore distance 
a close jar.” . on the shore.” 

“ Your axiom may be elegant,” inter- > “ Brothers,” said Counsellor Lumiere, 
posed the Cynic, “ but it is not true, very gravely, “ though corporations may 
Flowers may dephlogisticate the air, as legally and necessarily employ a secre- 
you say, in a close jar ; but they never tary or prolocutor, 1 know not whether 
purify it any where. It has been prov- a community of spinsters can be consid- 
ed by logenhouz and others, that the ered in the eye of the law, and according 
stem and leaves, not the flowers, of to its statutes, a real and effective corpo- 
( plants have power to improve our at- ration. For it requires, 1st. lawful au- 

i mosphere.” thority ; 2dly, proper persons ; 3dly, a 

| “ Allow me,” said I, “ to pursue name and place fitting thereunto ; and, 

your thought. If there is any resem- finally, it must be an assembly whereof 
| blance between the beauties of animal one is head or chief. Now it is evident 
and vegetable nature, it is not the gaudy, that females cannot exercise lawful au- 
variable, and fading decorations of mod- thority, inasmuch as, though a woman 
era females which sweeten social life, may be a sexton herself, or vote in the 
but the soft and steady virtue that gives election of one ( vide Strange, 1114,) the 

support and diffuses balm like the leaves law allows her no other office, wisely in- 

! and stem of an aromatic plant.—Let us timating that her chief concern and plea- 
carry the analogy still farther. As flow- sure is to bury her husband ; or, as oqe 
i era diffuse a malignant air only in the of the sex expresses it—“ to plague him 
1 absence of the sun, I conceive that the first and bury him afterwards.” Nor 
( florid talents of women, which you sup- can a community of spinsters ever elect 
pose mere poisoners of existence, require a chief, as it is their profession to be un- 
•lways the correcting influence of a kind controuled, and each a sovereign of her- 
and benevolent spirit. Such a princi- self. Nor is the name of Tabby ap- 
I pie fixed in their own minds, would propriate or fitting, being derived from 
reader their ornaments both innocent a tame domestic animal no way similar 
and lovely, as the presence of light gives to a feme sole, quoad spinster. But if 
colouring and health to vegetables.” these points should not be litigated, and 
“ How tenderly expressed !” retorted this institution can maintain itself, l will 
my opponent with a glance of malice; venture to offer my aid, being experien- 
■ M but I am not quite convinced that the ced in all the forms of law :—which 
globules of light have any share in col- forms are necessary (saith Hobbes, 232,) 
ours : nor p a lady’s character always or the law would be no art. But as 
so flowery as it seems. Many a travel- spinsters ought to be named generosa 
Jer has found nothing but senna and col- (see Dyer, dt> and 88,) 1 shall expect a 
oquintida. where he expected poppies retaining fee, and believe their verdict 

and-- -” would be von obstante .” 

“ A truce,” said our eldest Brother, “ Brother Hermits,” exclaimed Sir 
il to this contest between science and im- Pertinax, after a long yawn—“ are we 
agination. Let us all remember that not debating like the philosophers who 
wit owes its attraction to good nature, as reasoned on the golden tooth ? Before 
the violent ray of the sun gives magnetic we dispute about this female institution, 
power to the needle. But as we enjoy we should be very certuin that it exists, 
without understanding the principle of Let us choose one of our fraternity by 
light, I choose rather to admire than to ballot, and send him to ascertain the 
define the genius of woman. I look on fact:—if he can obtain a view of these 
the female mind as I look upon the sea. rich recluses by offering himself as 
Without presuming to explain, I know amanuensis, we will all assist him in 
the noble and necessary element which transcribing their miraculous legends* 
composes it; but I also see its fluctua- provided he supplies U 3 with a copy of 
tion, its insolidity, its uncertain and often their rent-rolls.”—Every voice gave as- 
violent motion. Therefore, though ma- sent— the Jjnlloting-glasses wecu prepare 
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ed, and my name drawn forth. Our and I saw only a sonny dope, regular 
speculating buffoon, FhUowhhti, gave enough for a bal chain p4tre, and border- 
my hand an honest shake of congratula- ed by the river which spreads itself there 
tion. 44 Bat be not too sanguine,” he into a clear and broad mirror. Forest 
added, 44 in your hopes of obtaining a trees complete the amphitheatre: and 
due to the bower. If you can find ere- the village spire, the smoke of a few cot- 
deotials enough to recommend you to tages, and the outline of a grey mountain/ 
the office of copyist, you may possibly were just visible beyond I leave you 
be entrusted with the preeions manu- to fancy it with the rich gold and pur- 
scripts, but not with a glance at the sev- pie colouring bestowed on the superb 
en heiresses. Remember your duty to pavillion of rocks by the setting sun. 
US, however; and as a member of the 44 This might be the home of happiness!” 
Taletelling Club, or Brotherhood of said my imagination when I looked 
Bioscribes, endeavour to furnish us with round. Do not smile, sagacious Editor, 
d new romance, at least.” for this is my first thought in wha&ever 

44 Fear nothing,” was my answer— place I enter. And why should we not 
41 We once called ourselves the Euno- view every habitation with a wish to 
nwau Society, because we intended to think it pleasant ? There is a reserved 
seek the law of happiness : and as we and feminine spirit in happiness which 
borrowed our name from Hesiod’s love- will not be won unsought.—When the 
best female personage, we may find portress had opened the iron gates of 
teachete of happiness among women.” Willow Hall, I found myself in an aa- 
****** cient parlour, where the sun shining 

And now imagine me, like a second through an ample damask drapery, re- 
Baron Of Triermain, in quest of a most minded me of a kind heart 9een through 
perilous adventure. Having passed un- a glowing face, and gave a charming 
der the arch of a giant-rock which forms couleur-de-rose to the assembly. In a 
the colossal portcullis of Dovedale, I chair of state sat the foundress of the in- 
followed the narrow path hewn on the stitution, surrounded by her sisterhood* 
edge of a dhasm whose sides are clothed Had I been a pupil of the Great Henry’s 
by the arbutus and mountain ash, and first tutor, Le Gaucherie, I could not 
whose depth would seem unfathomable have presented my credentials with less 
if the glistening of the Dove did not be- grace; but they were successful. Tbe 
tray its channel* The alpine bridge historian of the hermits became the spm- 
which bangs over this chasm brought me stars’ chronicler; and if they are deserv- 
to the threshold of Willow Hall. But mg credit, they may claim a place in the 
there the alpine scenery disappeared - a same pages. . V. 

screen of interwoven oaks concealed it, Marcliy 1817* 

To to epati—d. 

PRINCE MALCOLM. 


A room, IN VIVE CANTOS. BT JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMPHREYS, JUN. 
Prom ttm Bmvommi Magazine. 


T HERE is a dreadful fascination in 
the subject of this Poem, which is 
calculated to give it interest with every 
class of readers ; and for that sensation 
We are indebted to Shakspeare, who calls 
onr attention to the Prince at a moment 
when he must be less than a man that 
could pass over his situation without 
feelings of horror, compassion, and dread 
for his fbtUre escape from the merciless 
fangs of his father’s murderer and the 
usurper ofhis own throne. At this pe- 
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riod the author takes Malcolm under bis 
poetical protection, and in due time he 
conducts the Prince to the exalted situ¬ 
ation fate had ordained for him. The 
notes subjoined require consultation, 
therefore we analyse them for the use 
of our readers. It will be observed we 
speak in the person of Mr. H. who 
thinks it would appear at first sight that 
Malcolm must have suspected Macbeth 
had caused his calamities, or he would 
not have fled from Inverness. This 
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conjecture be opposes with the argument said to base been murdered. Tbis small* 
that 44 Macbeth stood high in the opin- gloomy, and antique apartment is in the 
ion of hts countrymen, and his loyalty south wing, from which the bed has 
could not be impeached without strong been removed to the upper story. The 
proof, at the very moment when, at the castle is situated between Perth and 
hazard of his life, he had quelled a pow- Brechin, in the vale of Strathmore, and 
erful rebellion, aided by the Norwegian about six miles north of Forfar, inthe 
power, and placed his monarch in quiet eastern part of Scotland* 
possession of the throne.” According Si ward, Earl of Northumberland, it 

to Shakspeare, Macbeth retains his loy* introduced as a principal in the poem ; 
alty and an unsullied character till su- of whom Camden says, “ Among these 
pernatural means were employed to (the earls) Si ward was a person of ex¬ 
warp his reason, and rouse that ambitious traordinary valour ; and as be lived, so 
spirit which led him to commit his first he chose to die in his armour.” 
dreadful crime. “ Malcolm’s flight was The notes to the fifth canto are from 
naturally the consequence of that fear, Shakspeara’a Maobeth, Act IV. Seen# 
which the murder of his father, under 3* Sir John Su Claims Statistical Ac- 
such strange circumstances, would pro- count of Scotland furnishes our anther 
duce ; and took place before sufficient with other illustrations, from which we 
time had elapsed to collect the circum- learn a tradition common at Dunsinane, 
stances necessary to fix the crime on any that Macbeth resided St the castle of 
one. much less on Macbeth.” Carnbeth for ten years after his usurps- 

The second note refers to Glam is Cas- tion, where vestiges of it are yet to bo 
tie, which belonged to the family ; and seen, and that time two of the most 
oa its forfeiture to the crown, in conse- powerful witches in Scotland lived near 
qnence of Macbeth's death, was given him, at Callaee and Casse, not far from 
by Robert II. 44 to his favourite Sir John Dunsinane House ; the country-people 
Lyon, propter , laudabili et fideli $ervitis r also point out the moor where they met; 
et continuis laboribus” Only one of and a stone called the Witches’ Stone, 
the towers remains of the original struc- It was by their advice that Macbeth 
turn, which consisted of three long courts, erected a castle m Diwmame hill of 
with a square tower and gateway in uncommon strength, both natural and 
each. Miss Spence having described artificial. Upon the arrival of Malciolm 
the present castle, in her 44 Sketches of Gutmore with the English auxi trader, 
the present Manners, &c. of Scotland,” he marehed towards Dunkeld to meet 
Mr. Humphreys offers it to his readers bis friends from the north; and this led 
as follows :— them to Binmm-weed, whoresome me- 

“Glamm Castle, in the vicinity of tive induced the troops to carry the 
Kianottles, is one of considerable dis- branches of trees either in their hands, or, 
tinction. This venerable structure is placed in their bonnets: hence Shak- 
the property of the Earl of Strathmore, s pea re’s prevaricating prop h ecy of the 
and is his seat in Scotland. Many no- witches respecting Biroam-wood coming 
bie edifices are called castles, without to Dunsinane. 44 And when Malcolm,” 
the least analogy to that style of archi- says Sir John, 44 prepared to attack the 
tecture : this is not the case with Gla- castle, where it was principally defended, 
mis. There is a stately grandeur in the by the outer rocks, he immediately de¬ 
formation of the building, which carries • sorted, and flying, ran up the opposite 
thh imagination back to feudal times, hill, pursued by Macduff; but finding; 
Its pondrous walls, small turrets, and it impossible to escape, be threw, him-, 
numerous round towers surmounted with self from the top of the hill, was killed’ 
gold balls, high narrow w indows, and upon the rock*, and buried at tb© Zi*H£\ 
rude diversity, give a character and effect Mans Grave , as it is called, yet extantr 
to the whole which is very striking.” The neighbouring peasants point oubay 
Miss Spence mentions that she was spot where they say BaaquO'Was muff* 
shewn the chamber in which Duncan is dcred.” 

T Ehg, Mag . VoJ. I. The traditions above nofitedalso as- 
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sert, Macbeth to have been of gigantic 
stature. 

Other notes relate to Macduff and 
.Scone ; and the two last are as follows: 

“ Malcolm the Third, commonly cal¬ 
led Malcolm Can more, from two Gaelic 
words which signify a large head, but, 
most probably, his great capacity, was 
the eighty-sixth King of Scotland, from 
Fergus the First, the supposed founder 
of the monarchy. He was a wise and 
magnanimous prince ; and in no respect 
inferior to his contemporary, the Norman 
conqueror, with whom he was often at 
war. “Malcolm thoThird married Mar¬ 
garet, daughter to Edward, surnamed the 
Outlaw, son to Edmund Ironside, 
King of England. By the death of her 
brother Edgar Atheling, the Saxon right 
to the Crown of England devolved up¬ 
on the posterity of that princess, who 
was one of the wisest and worthiest wo¬ 
men of the age, and her daughter Maud 
was accordingly married to Henry I. 
of England. Malcolm, after a glori¬ 
ous reign was killed, with his son, trea¬ 
cherously it is said, at the seige of Aln¬ 
wick, by the besiegers.” 

Such are the facts on which Mr. Hum¬ 
phreys founds his very interesting poem 
—a poem which, we think, may be 
classed with the best productions of the 
day : and this opinion we shall endea¬ 
vour to establish by the following extract. 

At the opening of the second caato, 
we find Malcolm in danger from Dun- 
mack, who keeps the castle of Glamis, 
then belonging to Macbeth, where the 
prince bad taken shelter, ignorant who 
was the cause of his father s death. A 
monk who knew the prince takes the 
first opportunity of warning him to fly. 

“ The wav'ring lamp, with dying gleam. 

Spreads a still, religious gloom $ 

And oft is heard the night-bird's scream : 

Foretelling sad the wretch's doom. 

Now come with me to Glamis tow'r, 

While still the fallen fright doth low’r; 

Arid view the gothic chamber wide j— 

Bat come, when there is none beside 


Or was it shadow of the brain !— 

*Ti8 bat the pictur’d tapestry. 

Portray'd in colours bold aod free. 

Now sudden shrieks the warm blood freese 
—*Twas but the howl of the midnight breeze. 
Hark! Malcolm speaks—tho' wrapp'd in sleep** 
And mutters threats, and corses deep— 

'Tis on his father's murd'rer. 

Soft—soft—I heard a distant tread. 

With stealthy pace, and faint $ 

Now all is silent as the dead 
Soft—hush—'tis heard again. 

What figure’s that in mantle black. 

Which doth the straining eye-sight rack. 

Slow moving tow'rds the bed ?— 

Bis cheek is pale—his eye is sank $ 

Sure 'tis the wither'd, aged monk— 

Or shadow from the dead ! 

Now Malcolm wakes from starting dream—* 
His eyes upon the form are fix'd ; 

His brain confus'd with figures mix'd. 

And by the lamp's dim, parting gleam. 

He deems it Duncan's sbadd ! 

*< Ah, dost thou come, thy son to chide 
His voice io terror then was hush’d ; 

And from the form he strove to hide ; 

While through his brain the hot blood rush’dr 
« O ! calm, my son, thy troubled mind," 

(The monk with gentle voice replied ;) 

I come with counsel sage and kind, 

Thy rash and headlong youth to guide ; 

« To me are weighty secrets known ; 

Which strange and wild to thee appear; 

O’er this old head grey time hath flown, 

And chill’d my aged blood with care ; 

“ Now list! and mark the horrid knell. 

By which the gentle Dnncan fell; 

And learn to doubt false smiling show. 

And men by actions only know i 
“ And to thy young and flatt’ring heart. 

Let it the sober truth impart; 

Tell thee to doubt, ay, thliik the worst. 

And 'scape the storm before it burst: 

“ I would not have thee shrink with fear; 

Nor with disgrace thine honour sear ? 

But trusting youth doth often rue 
The friendship deem'd secure and true: 

“ On proud Macbeth, thy father lean’d ; 

And loyal, frank, and bold he seem’d ; 

The wary tiger feigns to sleep ; 

The cruel crocodile to weep ; 

«’Tis not for me to tell thee more ; 


The stately bed, with lofty plnme, 'Scape while thoo const the fatal shore ; 

Jfew dJady teen conceal’d in gloom. Before the morrow's coming night 

While by listening fancy led, Moaat thy swift steed, and speed thy flight.’* 

The min<W by wild'ring terror fed, ^ , r . , 

Is fill'd with thoughts and phantoms dread; From p.123 to the end of tho volume 
•—Moves not that form so gaunt and grim, are Poems on various subjects, many of 
With frowning brow, and giant limb; which are pleasing, and some masterly. 
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CORPULENCE, 

OB OBB8ITT, CONSIDERED U A DISEASE. BT WILLIAM WADD. 
From the Gentleman** Magazine. 


T HE good opinion which we expres¬ 
sed of this pleasant but scientific 
Treatise when anonymous, is not lessen¬ 
ed by the respectable professional name 
under which it is now published. 

“ These remarks first appeared,” Mr. 
Wadd observes, “with a confession that 
they had never been prepared for the 
public eye. For that reason they were 
published without a name.—In this im¬ 
perfect state they passed through two 
impressions ; and as no pains were taken 
to conceal the Author, he soon became 
generally known. It was therefore his 
wish to render the work more systema¬ 
tic; but professional duties, and pub¬ 
lications, have prevented his attempt¬ 
ing more than to arrange such facts as 
have occurred in his practice or reading. 
They have gradually accumulated; and 
judging of the importance of the sub¬ 
ject, by the reception with which such a 
trifle has been honoured, he is induced 
to submit them again to the corpulent 
good-humoured part of the community, 
in their present shape.” 

Though Mr. Wadd lias occasionally 
treated the subject with much pleasan¬ 
try, it is nowhere mixed with levity. 

“ The English nation,” he tells us, 
“ has at all times been as famous for 
beef, as her sons have been celebrated 
for bravery. That they understood good 
living, even in the earliest ages, we may 
learn from Caesar, who, speaking of the 
diet of the Britons, says, 4 Lacte et carne 
vivunt.* Nor have the 4 cibi crassi ac 
faeculentae turbidaeque potiones’ of our 
ancestors, been a subject of less admi¬ 
ration with all succeeding historians, 
down to the days of the good Sir Lionel 
Ducket, who, anno 1573, restrained the 
‘great housekeeping in the City, that had 
caused such great consumption of veni¬ 
son, as to give offence to the Queen arid 
Court’ It has been conjectured by 
some, that for one fat person in France 
or Spain, there are a hundred in Eng¬ 
land. I shall leave others to determine 
the fairness of such a calculation.It 


is not a little singular, that a disease 
which had been thought characteristic 
of the inhabitants of this island, should 
have been so little attended to. Dr.< 
Thomas Short’s discourse on Corpulency;, 
published in 1727, with a small pam¬ 
phlet by Dr. Flemyng, and some occa¬ 
sional remarks in a few systematic 
works, will, I believe, be found to com¬ 
prise all that has been said in this coun¬ 
try, on what Dr. Fothergill termed * a 
most singular disease.’ ” 

After noticing the principal articles 
that have been resorted to in the treat¬ 
ment of this disease, we are informed, 
that 44 the person who depends solely on 
the benefit to be derived from the use of 
any of them will find himself grievously 
disappointed. 

44 How can a magic box of pills. 

Syrup, or vegetable juice, 

Eradicate at once those ills 
Which yearsofluvury produce!” 

“Abstinence from animal food was 
considered a moral duty, by the learned 
Ritson, ten years ago ; and we have very 
lately had an erudite exhortation, to 
4 return to Nature,’ and vegetable diet, 
by a gentleman whose whole family live 
according to the following bill of fare. 

4 Our breakfast,’ he observes, 4 U com¬ 
posed of dried fruits, whether raisins, 
figs, or plums, with toasted bread, or 
biscuits, and weak tea, always made of 
distilled water, with a moderate portion 
of milk in it. The children, who do not 
seem to like the flavour of tea, use 
milk and water instead of it. When 
butter is added to the toast, it is in very 
small quantity. The dinner consists of 
potatoes, with some other vegetables, 
according as they happen to be in sea¬ 
son ; macaroni, a tart, or a pudding, 
with as few eggs as possible : to this is 
sometimes added a dessert. Onions, 
especially those from Portugal, may be 
stewed with a little walnut pickle, and 
some other vegetable ingredients, fon 
which no cook will be at a loss, so as to 
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constitute -an excellent sauce for fit! 
other vegetables. As to drinking, we 
are scarcely inclined, on this cooling re¬ 
gimen, to drink at all; but when it so 
happens, we take distilled water, having 
a still expressly for this purpose in our 
beck kitchen/—The article of drink re¬ 
quires the utmost attention. Corpulent 
persons generally indulge to excess ; if 
this be allowed, every endeavour to re¬ 
duce them will be vain.—Newmarket 
affords abundant proofs, how much may 
be done by exercise. Jockies some¬ 
times reduce themselves a stone and a 
half in weight in a week. 

44 The Author of the Pursuits of Lite^ 
imture remarks, that Philosophy is a 
very pleasant thing, and has various 
uses; one (by no means the least im¬ 
portant) is, that it makes us laugh, a well- 
imown recipe for making us fat. The 
Royal Society of London, after neglect¬ 
ing this laughter-making property of 
Philosophy for some years, seems, in one 
instance, inclined to revive it.—Lest it 
should be suspected that I have mis¬ 
represented the important paper thus 
alluded to, and its accompanying speci¬ 
men, I shall offer a slight analysis of 
the first. The latter has been analyzed 
by a chemist, not less celebrated for his 
accuracy than his modesty, of whom it 
need only be said that he is the very 
able successor o t Davy at the Royal In¬ 
stitution.” 

For this analysis it may be sufficient 
to refer to the Tract before us ; as we 
have no intention to examine more closely 
into the oily substance 44 which, procur¬ 
ed under circumstances which precluded 
all possibility of deception, was laid on 
the table of the Royal Society.” 

Many scientific observations are 
added to the present edition, and se¬ 
veral remarkable cases ; among which 
is the following anecdote, related by 
Sir N. Wraxall, of Our venerable Mo¬ 
narch. 

44 4 He (Geoige III.) seemed to have 
a tendency to become corpulent, if he 
had not suppressed it by systematic and 
unremitting temperance. On this sub¬ 
ject I shall relate a fact, which was com¬ 
municated to me by a friend. Sir John 
Macpherson, who received it from the 
great Earl* of Mansfield, to whom the 
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King himself mentioned it; forcibly de¬ 
monstrating that strength of mind, re¬ 
nunciation of all excess, and dominion 
over bis appetite, which have charac¬ 
terized George III. at every period of 
hi*9 life. Conversing with William Duke 
of Cumberland, his uncle, not long be¬ 
fore that Prince's death in 1764, hie 
Majesty observed, that it was with con¬ 
cern he remarked the Duke's augment¬ 
ing corpulency. 4 1 lament it not less. 
Sir,' replied he; 4 but it is constitution¬ 
al ; and I am much mistaken if your 
Majesty will not become as large as my¬ 
self, before you attain to ray age/ 4 It 
arises from your not using sufficient ex¬ 
ercise,* answered the king. 4 1 use, nev¬ 
ertheless,’ said the Duke, ‘constant 
and severe exercise of every kind.—But 
there is another effort requisite, in order 
to repress this tendency, which is much 
more difficult to practise, and without 
which, no exercise, however violent, w ill 
suffice. I mean, great renunciation and 
temperance. Nothing else can prevent 
your Majesty from growing to my size/ 
The King made no reply; but the 
Duke’s words sunk deep, and produced 
a lasting impression on his mind. From 
that day he formed the resolution, as he 
assured Lord Mansfield, of checking 
his constitutional inclination to corpu¬ 
lency, by unremitting restraint upon bis 
appetite :—a determination which he 
carried into complete effect, in defianc* 
of every temptation.” 

Many of the cases of 44 Preternatural 
Obesity,” which form the Appendix, 
are curious and entertaining, particularly 
those furnished from theatrical history. 
The last of these Cases is of a very serious 
nature, a fatal accumulation of fat about 
the heart. The subject was Dr. Higgins 
of the Navy ; but for this we have no 
room. 

44 Here,” says the ingenious Author, 
44 1 shall close this motley collection, 
formed from m. ch and varied reading, 
medical correspondence, and personal 
observation. The statement of many 
of the cases is given in the language of 
the parties. In some, no more is said 
than is sufficient to identify the fact. 
In others, where the public journals or 
private authority warranted it, the bis* 
lory is more explicit.” 
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ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Wrm tfc* 

THE GLEANER, No. I. 

n I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 

To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.” 

SmsrtARi— As You Like if, 
Act iii. Scene A 

HATEVER praises may have 
been lavished on our immortal 
dramatist, by the admirers of his genius 
and the panegyrists of his writings, the 
correct judgment of the critic who does 
not suffer himself to be led away by the 
momentary impulse of bis passions and 
feelings, has found something to censure 
as well as mnch to applaud. That dar¬ 
ing and bold imagination which serves 
to raise his productions so far above the 
level of those of men ef ordinary capaci¬ 
ties, and to stamp them with an evidence 
of powers peculiarly his own, regardless 
of rules and impatient of restraint, has 
been, in many instances, productive of a 
relation of circumstances far removed 
from all the rules of probability ; whilst 
the taste of the times in which he wrote 
has too frequently led him to indulge in 
a strain of low humour and indecent al¬ 
lusion, and at other times to sacrifice 
common sense to the vapid jingling of 
uncouth rhymes. 

But Shakspeare possessed qualities 
which have been individually the privi¬ 
lege of very few, and which, perhaps, 
collectively, were never before, nor have 
ever been since, united in so eminent a 
degree. Occupying, as he did, several 
of the lowest stations iu life, and associat¬ 
ing with characters who filled those which 
were still lower than his own, his earlier 
yean afforded his acute and penetrating 
discernment a wonderful insight into the 
varieties of the human character. His 
descriptions are not those of the man 
who derives all his knowledge from 
books, who takes every thing, as it were, 
upon credit, who forms his own opinions 
upon those of others, whose means of 
information were, perhaps, more scanty 
and circumscribed than his own—who, 
unused to the bustling variety and active 
scenes of human action, draws a flatter¬ 
ing picture in bis garret of the ebarac* 
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ten of those whose voices he hears but 
at a distance below ; and repeatedly 
holding up this creature of his fancy to 
his gaze, pronounces it an exact resem¬ 
blance of an original which he has never 
se en— No—Shakspeare heard the opin¬ 
ions of mankind from their own mouths; 
saw the effect which particular causes 
produced ; drew his inferences from the 
surest premises; and painted his por¬ 
traits from Nature herself. Not relying 
upon that distant prospect of human life, 
which throws an appearance of univer¬ 
sal uniformity upon every surrounding 
object, he entered so closely into its 
scenes, that be was a personal witness to 
all the minute discriminations which di¬ 
versify the natural character, and which 
are only discoverable by a narrow and 
close inspection. Hence, if lie wishes 
us to become acquainted with the orig¬ 
inal of his resemblance, he accompanies 
the description with a train of little in¬ 
cidents, which, though they might have 
escaped an ordinary observer, convince 
the most ordinary capacity that they are 
correct. Every speech is expressive of 
that particular sentiment which we are 
led to expect from the character in which 
it is made ; and if we are occasionally 
surprised with an uulooked-for trait, we 
are soon reconciled to its introduction, 
and rather blame ourselves for hatsing 
formed a wrong conception of the wri¬ 
ter's intention, than the writer for differ¬ 
ing from us. His images are very fre¬ 
quently so lively, that when he attempts 
an exact delineation, we are do longer 
reading the poet’s description, but tbe 
object of his representation stands full 
before us, with every feature and linea¬ 
ment nicely pourtrayed. In perusing 
some of Shakspeere’s plays, and noticing 
the distinguishing characteristics of his 
dramatis persons, the reader feels as if 
he were contemplating one of Hogarth’s 
pictures, and is reedy to exclaim, the 
farther he looks—“ ’Tis the very life.” 

But the praises of our great dramatist 
are not to be confined within the ntrropr 
limits of such a paper as the p res en t: 
they have already filled volumes ; and a 
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correct discernment of his distinguishing 
characteristics alone has been sufficient 
to immortalize a female, who ha3 nobly 
▼indicated the cause of English merit 
against the invidious remarks of Gallic 
jealousy. 

There is one point of view which 
more particularly relates to the subject 
and design of this essay, to which we 
are anxious to draw the attention of our 
readers.—Referring again to those re¬ 
marks with which we commenced, and 
acknowledging that, in many respects, 
Shakspeare deserves censure, still, how¬ 
ever, we must admit, that amid the 
surrounding earthy particles is so much 
pure and valuable ore, that his trouble 
is most amply repaid who takes the pains 
to search and collect the precious sub¬ 
stance. Many, who have very proper¬ 
ly been cautious how they permit youth 
to resort to any source of amusement 
and reading, where there might be a 
danger of their tender minds being con¬ 
taminated by impure and indelicate ideas, 
have objected to Shakspeare’s being put 
into the hands of those whose principles 


are not yet sufficiently fixed, and whose 
moral and religious opinions are in dan¬ 
ger of being perverted by the imagina¬ 
tion being gratified with prohibited ob¬ 
jects of attraction. Perhaps the best 
way to prevent the evil, and insure the 
good which would result from a perusal 
of the productions of our immortal bard, 
would be to select those passages which 
are particularly worthy of notice, and, 
by an elucidation of their meaning, and * 
an application of the sentiments convey¬ 
ed by them, at once impress the memo¬ 
ry and enlarge the understanding. 

With this design, the writer intends 
the present a 9 the commencement of a 
series of Essays, in which, adopting such 
passages in Shakspeare as appear worthy 
of remembrance, for mottoes, it will be 
his endeavour, in the remarks which 
may be made upon them, to combine 
amusement with instruction, and thus 
prove the truth of the frequently quoted 
sentiment of Horace, 

“ Omne tulii Punctum, qvi misevit utile dulcu u 

Pori sea, March 1817. ALFRED. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

from the Moatkly Magazine. 


SIR, 

R. JOHNSON was once requested 
by a lady of Lichfield to tell her 
what books were proper for her children, 
who were just learning to read :—his 
answer was, “O, madam, Tom Thom, 
and Jack the Giant-Killerintimating, 
as I suppose, that he thought it of no con¬ 
sequence what kind of books, were put 
into the bands of children. But, with 
all due respect for the opinion of this 
great man, I think it of very great conse¬ 
quence, and am convinced, that correct 
early impressions are of vital importance. 
I was therefore pleased to see the matter 
taken up by Y. Z. in the Monthly 
Magazine for March,* though l must 
beg to dissent from the opinion of this 
writer in regard to fables. Fables may, 
I grant, convey strong impressions of 
moral instruction to those who are of 
tafficiently mature age to separate the 

* See Athcneum, Vol. I. p. 317. 


moral from the tale; but, as this cannot 
be expected from young children, I think 
them highly improper. 

I would have nothing presented to the 
thoughts of children but plain matter of 
fact, or what has at least the probability 
\of truth ; and, such is the curiosity of 
young people, and the elements of useful 
knowledge are 90 multifarious, and their 
accession is so very attractive, that it is 
worse than absurd, it is both culpable 
and cruel, to abuse the juvenile thoughts 
with the vagaries of fiction and romance. 
Children too may be early taught a love 
of truth, that shall contribute to all that 
is lovelv and dignified in the human cha¬ 
racter. A forward boy, of seven years 
old, requested, a short time since, that I 
would lend him a book to read ;—I found 
him Robinson Crusoe: after looking 
over the contents, he came, and said, 
“ But, sir, is it all true? because, if it is 
no% I should not like to read it, for l 
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-don’t know what to make of books that flicted with mental derangement at eleven 
are not true.” years of age, and another at fifteen, evi- 

We have many publications that are dently from this cause; and another, a 
quite unexceptionable for the use of female, who was not afflicted till after 
children, but the one which pleases me marriage, tells roe that those visionary 
the most is the Book of Trades : 1 think ideas, that have been the source of so 
it might be extended with advantage; nor much trouble and affliction to herself and 
should I be sorry to see it accompanied nearest connexions in life, had their riso 
by a book of youthful pastimes, and from the flattery of a fond brother, older 
athletic exercises, with plates,—for it is than herself, who was in the habit of tel- 
absolutely necessary that the thoughts of ling her, when a little girl, that she should 
children should be dissipated by play and be a great lady, and keep her own coach: 
diverting exercises. she being extremely beautiful, the 

Tales of fairiesand hobgoblins arc now brother was most likely the dupe of his 
pretty well discarded from the nursery, imaginations, and entertained a hope 
though not entirely so ; I was obliged to that she might make her fortune by mar- 
discharge a nurse lately, who persisted in riage; instead of which, it was her lot to 
telling tales of wonder : but every thing be united to a worthy clergyman, 
that is erroneous and visionary should be though he might start in life with the 
carefully discarded too; and it is also hopes of a good living, never obtained 
proper to avoid, as much as possible, one. Had her “sober wishes never 
whatever cannot be satisfactorily ex- learned to stray,” she might most likely 
plained; the mental food of children, as have avoided the most deplorable disease, 
well as their corporal food, should be easy Nor is there any question but that the 
ofdigestion. Great injury may be done leading features in-the human character 
by over stimulating juvenile thoughts, depend, in a great measure, on the power 
even with what is in itself perfectly of early mental impressions. Happy 
rational, though unfit for the tender then for those whose early impressions 
ideas. Now, if the thoughts of children were favourable to wisdom and virtue, 
may be excited to a diseased action by and whose tender thoughts were kept 
what is in itself rational, the most fatal free from the contaminations of false- 
consequences may be expected from hood and of folly. That the mind 
filling their heads with what is erroneous is most susceptible of strong and in- 
and visionary ; and no doubt but that the delible impressions in early life does 
most lamentable perversities of human not admit of a doubt ; the great impor- 
nature, and the most humiliating and de- tance of strict attention and caution, as 
grading complaints, have often had their to what those impressions are, is there- 
origin in the ridiculous tales of the nur- fore incontrovertible, 
sery. I have had a patient who was af- Spring-Vale ; April 4, 1817. 


ON HEALTH. 

To Um Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

Walthamstow, JprU 9,1817. On the Common Causes of 111 Health 
MR. urban, arising from Indigestion. 

I SHALL send for the Gentleman’s Previous to the observations on the 
Magazine, with your permission, injurious influence of High Feeding and 
some observations and recent experi- Spirituous Liquors on the Health, it 
ments on the destructive tendency of seems proper to present the Reader with 
Spirituous Liquors : the following are a familiar view of the process of nourish- 
some preliminary observations onHealth, ment, and of the healthy action of the 
' for the next Number. digestive organs by which that essential 

Yours, &c. T. F. function of the animal machine is efTcct- 
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ed. I shall odnanquautly Uka a surrey 
tbe several ptoeesscs which take place 
taring the digestion of our food; of 
the onuses by which those operations 
are improved or injured ; and of the 
moans of restoring the digestive viscera, 
whan disordered, to a healthy perform¬ 
ance of their functions. 

1. Of the first Process , called Chymifi - 
cation . 

The food which we swallow being 
chewed and received into the stomach, 
axcite* in that organ, when healthy, the 
effusion of a liquor from its coats, called 
the gastric juice; which juice from the 
ooata of the stomach so acts on the food 
contained in its cavity as to convert it 
into a viscid and pasty matter, called 
chyme; and this conversion into chyme 
i# the fimt process* In a healthy state this 
prooess occupies about two or three hours, 
Or perhaps four according to the quality 
ana quantity pf the food, and the degree 
of appetite which preceded. It is re¬ 
tarded and rendered imperfect by exer¬ 
cise after meals, or by any thing which 
agitates the mind. Thus, to ait still in 
agreeable society after dinner is a pleas* 
ant custom, not wholly founded on con¬ 
viviality, but on medicinal utility. And 
thus, exercise soon after eating is not 
only unpleasant and irksome, but is in¬ 
jurious, and defeats in some degree the 
end of eating, by retarding the nutritive 
functions, and causing the undigested 
food to irritate the stomach. This ac¬ 
counts for the sick head-aches which 
persons sabject to them often get up 
with in the morning, from having taken 
exercise too soon after dinner the day 
before. It should be recollected that 
exercise before meals creates an appetite, 
and prepares the stomach for digestion ; 
but after meals it injures the first process 
of nourishment, and irritates the diges¬ 
tive organa. 

% Of the Second Process , called Chy - 
Uficatien. 

When the food has been converted 
into chyme in the bag of the stomach, as 
described above, it passes into the duo¬ 
denum, or first of the intestines, through 
the lower orifice of the stomach, called 
the pylorus, 6r dm watchman, because it 

Digitize 


is said to watch, and not to let pass any 
nnchymified food. This is generally, 
but not always true; for in certain im¬ 
perfect and irritable actions of the sto¬ 
mach, the undigested food passes through 
into the intestines, and irritates* them, 
producing great mischief. 

When the food, properly converted 
into chyme, has passed into the duo¬ 
denum, through the pylorus, it under¬ 
goes a change to a matter called chyle, 
a white milky fluid, which is drunk up 
by the absorbing vessels, carried into the 
heart, and converted into blood to noup- 
ish the body. And this change of the 
chyme into chyle is effected by the ope¬ 
ration of three fluids poured upon it in 
the duodenum : 1. the bile, which is 
secreted by the liver; % the pancreatic 
juice from the pancreas ; and 3. the sue- 
cus intestinalis, from the coats of the duo¬ 
denum and small intestines. These 
three juices separate the chyme into two 
parts ; the chyle, afore described, which 
is taken up into nourishment; and the 
fecal residue, which is precipitated* 
down the intestines. Any thing which- 
irritates the stomach, liver, pancreas, or 
intestines, impedes these processes, *nd 
creates numerous diseases, by that gen¬ 
eral sympathy by which disorders of tho- 
digestive organs affect other parts of the 
body. 

3. Of the Times of taking Food and 
Exercise. 

As it is not what we eat, but what ia 
properly digested, which nourishes the 
body ; so the principal object is to ob¬ 
tain a healthy appetite for the purpose 
of having a good digestion. Exercise 
in the open air is the best receipt for this 
purpose ; but it should always be when 
the stomach is comparatively empty : 
rest after meals is as essential to good 
digestion as exercise before them ; and 
many people who, forgetting this, take 
exercise immediately after dinner, com¬ 
plain they do not derive from it that ben¬ 
efit which physicians usually ascribe to it. 

The same observation, that what is 
digested, and that alone, can nourish the 
body, should ever prevent people from 
eating when they are not hungry, as 
hunger is the criterion of the digestive 
power. 
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DUCHESS D’ANGOULEME’S PRIVATE MEMOIRS. 


Proa tte Cc! 

T HERE is scarcely any thing which 
is more calculated to awaken and 
call into exercise the tenderest feelings of 
our nature, than the contemplation of the 
privations ,apd sufferings oi those indi¬ 
viduals especially, who seemed born to a 
better destiny. A diversity of opinion 
Will probably ever continue to prevail, in 
regard to the actual circumstances which 
originated tbeFrench Revolution. Whe¬ 
ther it arose out of the profligacy of the 
court, and the oppression of the aristoc¬ 
racy ; what share the people themselves 
|tad in producing the convulsion ; in 
What degree it is attributable to the wri¬ 
tings of the French philosophers, which 
had preceded it; are questions of ex¬ 
tremely difficult solution, and will long 
divide the opinions of the political world. 

The tale before us is truly a tale of 
horror. It is formed of notes, taken by 
the only survivor of those who were per¬ 
sonally the subjects of the shocking 
scenes it describes ; and who herself,.for 
eighteen long months, endured not mere¬ 
ly all the hardships and indignities of a 
rigorous cpnfipement,.butthe heart-sick¬ 
ening uncertainty of the fate, and even of 
the existence of her own mother l 

Hue and Ciery have already given a 
detailed account of these transactions ; 
but neither of these individuals was in 
possession of the many minute circum¬ 
stances which make up the materials ne¬ 
cessary to constitute a complete history 
pf this horrible afiair., The incidents 
which are omitted by the above narra¬ 
tors, the tract now under notice professes 
to supply. It is, as we are told, receiv¬ 
ed at Paris, as a publication of indispu¬ 
table authority ; and indeed, it seems to 
possess all the internal evidence of an 
authentic narrative* 

‘ The king and his family,’ it informs 
ns, * reached the Temple at seven o'clock 
in the evening of the 13th of August, 
1792, The gunners wanted to take him 
alone to the Tow*?v (a detached part of 
tbe Temple never frequented, and hardly 
W Eng. Msg. Voi. 1. 
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known,) and to have the other prisoners 
in the palace of the Temple. Manuel 
had by the way received air order to 
conduct the whole family to the *Tower. 
Petion appeased the anger of the gunners^ 
and the order was executed.’ 

The history then proceeds to describe 
the several instances of personal insult, 
which the members of the Royal Family, 
and the King especially, were exposed 
to daily, by the men who were employ¬ 
ed as constant guards of their persons, 
and inspectors of ail their actions. One 
man in particular, who had headed the 
mob to force open the palace doors on 
die 20th pf June, wag ever exercised in 
contriving some mode of shewing the 
cruelty of his hatred by’acts of vulgar 
revenge. Knowing that the Queen had 
a particular aversion to tobacco, he 
would puff it in her face, and in that of 
the King, when they happened to)iaBs 
him. He would retire early to bed, 
because he knew that the family must 
necessarily go through his room, in ordet 
to reach their own. But it' was not 
within doors only, that these vulgar 
insults were constantly shewn. ‘ The 
garden was full of workmen who insult¬ 
ed the king. One of them even boasted 
before him, that he wished to split the 
queen’s head with the tool with Which 
he was working.’ |t is, however, added, 
that Petion caused this man to be arrested. 

Madame de Lamballe,* Who was at 
first confined with the family, was soon 
forced away from them. While they 
\vere in anxious suspense respecting her, 
there was one day an uncommon tumult, 
accompanied with the moat horrid shouts. 

It was insisted by some who entered the 
Temple, that the Kmg shbuld shew 
himself at the windows. This, however, 
was over-ruled ; but upon the King’s 
asking what was the matter, one of the 
guards replied, ‘Well! since you will 


* 4 Madame de Lamballe was of the house 
of Savoy; the widow of Louis dfe Bourbon, 
Prince de Lamballe, son of the Duke of 

penthievre.’ 
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know it, it is the head of Madame de a note by the Translator, was to debilitate 
Lamballe that they want to shew you.’ the child’s body, and impair his under- 
This was the only occasion, the standing. Simon was eventually involved 
Duchess of Angoul6rae informs us, on in Robespierre’s overthrow, and was 
which the firmness of her mother was guillotined the day after him, July 29th, 
overcome. She adds, that when the 1794. 

municipal officers shewed their anger The Queen was ordered at length to 
against the young man who had thus prepare for her trial; and, as a preliminary 
unfeelingly made known this horrible step, her separation from the princesses 
transaction, her father, the King, excused was ordered, and put into execution, 
him, taking the fault upon himself for The infamous Simon, in the mean time, 
having questioned him. was teaching the young Dauphin the 

The trial and condemnation of Louis, roost horrid oaths and execrations against 
and his conduct during the time the God, his own family, and the aristocrats, 
trial lasted, as well as the firmness and Happily, the Queen was ignorant of these 
resignation with which he died, are then horrors. Her earthly course had tertnin- 
briefly related ; and the narrative con- ated, before the child had learned this 
tinues in the following words. infamous lesson. 4 It was an infliction 

4 On the morning of this terrible day, which the 4 mercy of heaven was pleased 
the princesses rose at six. The night to spare her.’ 

before, the queen had scarcely strength 4 It was on the 16th of October, 1793, 
enough to put her son to bed. She that Marie Antoinette-Josephe-Jeanne 
threw herself, dressed as she was, upon de Lorraine, daughter of an emperor, 
her own bed, where she was heard shiver- and wife of a king, was executed. She 
ing with cold and grief all night long . was thirty-seven years and eleven months 
At a quarter past six the door opened; old. She had been twenty-three years 
the princesses believed that they were in France, and had survived her husband 
sent for to see the king; but it was only eight months. 

the officers looking for a prayer-book 4 The princesses could not persuade, 
for the king’s mass. They did not, themselves that the queen was dead, 
however, abandon the hope of seeing though they heard her sentence cried 
him, till the shouts of joy of the infuriate about by the newsmen. A hope, natural 
,ed populace came to tdl them that all to the unfortunate, made them believe 
was over V that she had been saved. 

After this, we are not surprised to hear 4 There were moments, however, at 

that nothing could calm the agony of the which in spite of their reliance on foreign 
Queen, and that 4 she would sometimes powers, they felt the liveliest alarm for 
look upon her children and her sister her, when they heard the fury of the 
with an air of pity that made them unhappy populace against the whole 
shudder.’ family. Madame Royale (the Duchess 

Another dreadful trial soon awaited of Aogoul£me) remained for eighteen 
her. On the third of July, a decree of months in this cruel suspense.’ 
the Convention was read to the Queen This tract contains also a circumstan- 
aod ,Princesses, purporting that the tial account of the manner in which the 
Dauphin should be separated from them, life of the Dauphin was terminated. It 
The Queen heard this decree with the seems the choice was given to the shoe- 
utmost agony of horror, and she actually maker Simon, whether he would oon- 
4 defended against the efforts of the tinue to be the keeper of the Dauphin* 
officers, the bed in which she had placed or accept the situation of a municipal 
him.’ Her horror was augmented when officer. As he preferred the latter, the 
she learnt that one Simon, a shoemaker unhappy child was absolutely abandoned 
by trade, whom she had seen in the to misery and wretchedness; he contin- 
Temple, was one of the officers to whom ued for more than a year without any 
her unhappy child was confided. This change of linen, so that every kind of 
miscreant’s principal duty, we are told in filth and vermin was allowed to accumu- 
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late about him, without Smog removed 
during all that time. 

‘ His window, whic^ was locked as 
well as grated, was never opened ; and 
the infectious smell of this norrid room 
was so dreadful that no one could bear 
^ for a moment. He might indeed have 
washed himself, for he had a pitcher of 
water, and have kept himself more clean 
than he did ; but overwhelmed by the 
ill-treatment he had received, he had not 
resolution to do so, and his illness began 
to deprive him of even the necessary 
strength. He never asked for any thing, 
so great was his dread of Simon, and 
his other keepers. He passed his days 
without any kind of occupation. They 
did not even allow him light in the 
evening. This situation affected his 
mind as well as his body, and it is not 
surprizing that he shbuld have fallen 
into a frightful atrophy. The length of 


time which he resisted this persecution 
shews how good his constitution must 
originally have been.' 

In consequence of this cruel neglect 
and ill-treatment, the Dauphin fell into 
a disorder attended with swellings of his 
joints and fever, of which he died, 
according to this account, on the 9th of 
June, 1795, at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. * He was not poisoned,’ says the 
history, * as some have believed. The 
only poison which shortened his days 
was filth, made more fatal by horrible 
treatment, by harshness and cruelty, of 
which there is no example.’ 

Here the Memoirs terminate. It is 
stated in a note, that the Duchess re¬ 
mained six months in the Temple after 
the death of her brother, and left it on the 
19th of December, which was the sevens 
teenth anniversary of her birth. 


CONTINUED ENORMITIES OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Vmitte Monthly Maculae. 


SIR, 

HAVE had a v0ry interesting con¬ 
versation with Capt. B********, 
who lately returned from a voyage to the 
Rio Plata for his health; and, as you 
are a true abolitionist, I will detail what 
he has related to me concerning the Slave 
Trade. 

At Baenos Ayres the trade is abol¬ 
ished ; and the children of slaves, born 
since the declaration of independence, 
are free. When a negro becomes a sol¬ 
dier, his pay for three years is consider¬ 
ed the property of his master, and after 
that time he is perfectly enfranchised. 
The negroes are fond of a military life, 
and make excellent soldiers, and in Bue¬ 
nos Ayres they have seven fine regiments. 
In Rio Janeiro and at Bahia there were 
such an abandance of slaves, and so lit¬ 
tle attended to, that they were rotting in 
the streets ; for, the roll tobacco and 
produce, with which they are purchas¬ 
ed, being very cheap, the slaves them¬ 
selves are considered as scarcely worthy 
of care. However, many cargoes from 
Africa are not landed, on account of the 
Custom-house duties; but, after obtain¬ 


ing provisions, they are dispatched to 
better markets. 

Capt B. went afterwards to the Ha- 
vannah, where he remained nearly three 
months. He inspected the returns, and 
found that above twenty thousand 
slaves had been landed in that city dur¬ 
ing the time of his residence. Seven 
vessels have entered in a day ; and, 
when he sailed, there were four French 
vessels in the harbour—one of them, a 
large ship, with eight hundred slaves, 
two brigs, and a schooner. Cuba has 
two other harbours, in which many 
slaves are landed, and many are received 
at Porto Rico: so that we must allow 
to Spain about a hundred thousand 
slaves a-year, and to Portugal as mauy 
more ; whereas, before our Abolition 
Act they did not drag to wretchedness 
above forty thousand 1 Yet this is not 
surprising, when we consider how great¬ 
ly the purchase is diminished on the 
coast of Africa, and that from 2Z. to 5L 
a-head will procure slaves ia an y port; 
and, how great must be the profit,—in 
the Brazils 75L a-head being paid for 
them, in the Havannah IQQL, an d, when 
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imuggled to the Floridas and to New 
Orleans, a good slave, male or female, 
will fetch 200 L I Thus, after abolish¬ 
ing the trade, and preaching so much 
about the miseries of Africa, we seem to 
have augmented that horrible traffic, and 
encreased the negroes’ sufferings ! In 
ten years, of uearly two millions of slaves 
we have captured about ten thousand, 
and expended at least a million and a 
half of the public money ; only to ad¬ 
vance the wealth of Spain and Portugal, 
and enable those nations to undersell us 
in every foreign market, not only in su¬ 
gar and coffee, but in all tropical pro¬ 
duce ; for, in the Brazils, the Portu¬ 
guese (having obtained above a hundred 
Chinese instructors) have been enabled 
to cultivate tea in great quantities, and 
of excellent qualities. Surely hiimani ty, 


as well a$ common policy, pointed out 
the necessity of establishing a universal 
abolition at once; and no one can be 
so infatuated as to suppose, that, while 
Great Britain was preserving Portugal 
and Spain as independent nation^, she 
could not have insisted on their abolish¬ 
ing the Slave Trade. 

A most feasible plan was judiciously 
thrown out by Dr. Thorp, to prevent 
Spain from renewing the toyal licence 
for slave-trading after the 16th of Fe¬ 
bruary, 1816, by entering iht6 a nego- 
ciation With the Havarinah merchants, 
by whom the court of Spain hits rflwfcys 
been influenced in all Slave-Tfade con¬ 
cerns ; yet clothing that could actually 
diminish this nefariohs traffic seems over 
to have been attempted. 

Trinity-Square, March 31, 1817. 


OBSERVATIONS DURING A TOUR IN POLAND, Sfc. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

HE interior of Poland ia perhaps 
less known than any other European 
couhtry. As I passed about six months 
in that interesting kingdom in the years 
1813 and 14, perhajw some account of 
what I saw may not be uninteresting to 
your readers. If you are of that opinion, 
all I can say is that I shall in the relation 
endeavour to state facts only, and to 
avoid fine writing. 

Proceeding from Warsaw to Wilna, 
in February, 1813, I passed through 
Tykocya, a small town in the department 
of Lornza. It lies out of the direct road 
between those cities ; but it was thought 
that by a circuitous and comparatively 
unfrequented route, I should be less 
likely to be interrupted by the Russian 
military, now advancing under Bennig- 
sen to form the reserve of the grand 
Russian arrriy on the Elbe near Dres¬ 
den. Tykocyn is a frontier town, situ¬ 
ated on the river Narew. which here 
separates the Duchy of Warsaw from 
Russian Poland. The country for 
several miles round is marshy, interrupted 
occasionally by sandy hills, sometimes 
cultivated, but more generally covered 
with fir and birch trees. Near the town 


of course there are some spots of cultiva¬ 
tion, in the nature and after the manner 
of common fields in England. The town 
consists of one street and two squares, 
about 320 wooden huts with chimneys, 
and divided generally into two apart¬ 
ments on the ground floor ; 30 of one' 
apartment without any chimney ; six 
brick houses of one story and of three or 
four apartments, occupied by the mili¬ 
tary commandant of the place, the office 
of the sub- prefect, and one or two noble 
families. There is a large magnificently 
furnished Catholic Church ; an exten¬ 
sive monastery, containing about twenty 
Dominican friars, and another building 
of the same description uninhabited and 
partly in ruin3; & large synagogue, a 
small Lutheran chapel, parish school, 
vapour bath, Jewish bath, &c. &c. The 
regular population consists of about 
2,300 Jews, 106 Christiana laity, and 
chiefly Germans, and 30 clergy chiefly 
Poles. Of extraordinary population 
there were about 1,000 sick ot all na- 
tlon.i, but chiefly Russians, in houses or 
barns set apart as hospitals. In addi¬ 
tion to these, when any Russian troops 
passed through the town, the officers 
were quartered m the houses ; but the 
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ipeo and subalterns lay in the streets or 
fields. Occasional bands of prisoners 
made from the French armies were 
marched through on their route to Sibe¬ 
ria. These were either tied arm to arm 
or leg to leg, by means of boards with 
holes for their legs. See, chained on and 
padlocked. When they stopped all 
night, they were turned into a barn, 
spread with straw, sometimes loose, but 
more generally tied two and two. They 
were constantly guarded by Cossacks 
with drawn swords and short whips. 
Their food was black bread, generally 
mouldy, and water. I prevailed on the 
commandant to let it be cut up and 
toasted, which made it more palatable. 

I arrived at Tykocyn on the 28th of 
July, and after going through the usual 
regulations as to passports, which arc 
much less rigid in Poland than in Russia 
or France, I was conducted across the 
Narew to the Russian barrier. Here 
the Russian officer either pretended or 
believed that he had no authority to ad¬ 
mit an Englishman into the Russian 
empire. Indeed, though a colonel, he 
seemed doubtful as to whether England 
was to be reckoned a friendly power, 
and did not 1 know, or at least pretended 
not to recognize the hand-writing of the 
Russian General Lanskoy, at that time 
Governor of Warsaw. He therefore 
kept my passport, and sent two Cossacks 
to recooduct me across the Narew to 
Tykocyn, where 1 was necessitated to 
remain nearly four months deprived of 
what an Englishman would call every 
real comfort; but amply gratified with 
the unbounded hospitality and kindest 
wishes and attentions of the Polish nobi¬ 
lity of the neighbourhood, and of every 
class of the inhabitants It is to this 
circumstance and that of being generally 
accompanied by a Pole who was well 
acquainted with both the French and 
Polish languages, that I know more of 
the detail of life, and of some of the 
country customs in Poland, than can fall 
to the lot of most general English tourists. 

I took up my abode at a Jewish inn, 
consisting of two apartments with a 
small cellar and a large barn or shed ; 
which last, as is usual in Poland and 
Russia, serves Us a lodging-house for 
every description of domestic animal, as 
a coach-house, a cart-shed, and on the 


floor of which, in any clean cor ner be' 
may be fortunate enough to pick up, 
the traveller generally spreads his bed. 
The first night 1 slept in this barn as I 
had done in all the route from Warsaw; 
but this being a more freqtseated iod 
than any 1 had met with, I was toe irmefr 
annoyed with insects of every descrip* 
tion and noisome smells to try it a second 
time. I then got my bed spread m m 
corner of the house, but found this little 
better: I next tried the cellar, in which 
I continued about a fortnight, till I 
changed my lodgings to the house of a 
gardener’s widow, a free woman, a sort 
of noble, in the outskirts of the town. 
My Jewish host had a good deal of cus¬ 
tom whilst I remained with him, frofti a 
desire to converse and traffic with me# 
and before I left the town he bad digni¬ 
fied his leuback or public-house with the 
title of Pratschdom Awgidski, or Hold 
(T Aw gleterre, 

A day or two after my arrival I had a 
dispute with my Jewish fuhrnum , or 
coachman, whom I had engaged in WaN 
saw by written contract to conduct me 
at so much a mile to Wilna. He was 
ready to perform his part of the con¬ 
tract, and therefore insisted on full pay¬ 
ment. 1 took him before the sub-pre- 
lect of the department, who reduced his 
demand ; i discharged him, his six 
horses, and a sort of stray soldier, whom 
I had hired in Warsaw, as guard to my 
luggage, and general domestic. 

As the Jew bribed the sub-prefect's 
secretary on this occasion with a silver 
rouble, I was obliged to apply a Prus¬ 
sian dollar and a medal of the Uube, then 
Lord Wellington, to the same purpose; 
and have occasion to believe they pre¬ 
vailed. At all events the medsl was the 
immediate occasion of procuring the 
personal attentions of the sub-prefect 
Baron Dombrowski, who two days after- 
vvurds gave a sort of' rout, which as l af¬ 
terwards learned was in compliment to me. 

The Baron being a bachelor, lodged 
in the mansion of the Countess of Twor- 
koska, and the rout was given in her 
house. This was of brick, and contained 
tw o large apartments and a kitchen tit 
suite . Tlte outer or principal apart¬ 
ment was about 20 by 30 feet, plaislered 
but not coloured. The furniture con¬ 
sisted of three rough red painted canvass 
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bottomed fir sofas, used as beds; two 
red painted fir tables, a bureau of stained 
birch, some fir rush bottomed chairs, a 
glass, a print of Buonaparte, some bad 
prints of saints, and views of St Paul’s 
Loodo i and St Peter’s Rome. The deal 
floor was strewed with leaves of the 
acorns calamus , or scented flag, which 
when trod on diffuses an agreeable 
odour. The second room was furnished 
with two inferior bed sofas, a table, some 
chairs, and a writing-desk, with trunks 
and boxes. The kitchen had a fire¬ 
place exactly like our smithies, and was 
furnished with a number of earthen jars 
with which they cook. In the chimney 
bong ham and dried mushrooms. 

About four o’clock, Baron Dombrow- 
ski and the Count Zerembi, an accom¬ 
plished gentleman, who had travelled 
the greater part of Europe with the late 
King Stanislaus, called on me, and con¬ 
ducted me to the Cbuntess, whom I 
found sitting in the outer room, together 
with about twelve ladies. I found the 
Countess about 35, rather elegantly 
formed, but much marked with the 
small-pox, fair, indifferently dressed, in 
a coarse Saxon cotton print, six or eight 
rings on her fingers, glass imitation pearl 
beads round her neck, and her hair 
hanging loose and uncurled. The other 
ladies were dressed in the same general 
style, (excepting one in silks,) but with 
caps and straw bonnets of an old French 
pattern. Three of them were elderly 
the others between 18 and 30. They 
talked a great deal of the inconvenience 
of having one’s passport taken away, 
the Jews, Jewish coachman, and Eng¬ 
land, where they understood the ladies 
to be strictly guarded by their husbands. 
Madam Von Pretori us, the lady of the 
postmaster, a German, said her husband 
had not known an Englishman in Tyko- 
cyn, during the period of his official ser¬ 
vices, a space of about ten years. 

Country squires and their ladies now 
began to arrive, chiefly in car3 and creels 
and small one-horse carts of wicker¬ 
work ; though some of the higher classes 
rode on horse-back. Every one saluted 
the Baron twice, once on each cheek; 
relations only saluted the Countess at 
entering, but all the company saluted her 
atleaviog. Isch*y t or Prus9ian-tea, a 


punch made of tea, rye or oats whiskey, 
and sugar, was produced and drank at 
first in cups and saucers, but as the com¬ 
pany became more numerous, in tum¬ 
blers, or whatever could be come at. 
In a short time the large room was 
crowded, and l6te-a-tStes were held in 
the back room, kitchen, and back yard, 
roost of the gentlemen standing or walk¬ 
ing, but part of the ladies sitting, num¬ 
bers in the court or open yard. About 
seven o’clock, cold meat, fowls, rye 
bread, and salted cucumbers, were 
brought in and put on a side table; they 
were carved and eaten without plates, 
and with little assistance from knives 
and forks: every one cut off a piece and 
took it between his fingers and thumb, 
and devoured it walking; the bones of 
course were thrown on the floor. A good 
deal of laughing, drinking, compliment¬ 
ing, and embracing, took place in the 
Polish language and manner, but as all 
were anxious to speak to me, when J 
was addressed it was in French or Ger¬ 
man. I was according to custom embra¬ 
ced by the men both at their entering and 
leaving, which I found sufficiently dis¬ 
gusting, as did some French and Italian 
officers (convalescent prisoners), who 
seemed highly to enjoy the scene. Great 
attention was paid to them by the ladies, 
and even by the men, who at that time 
were all French in their hearts. 

About eighto’elock the company began 
to break up : full of good nature, and ea¬ 
ger to shew their gratitude to the hospi¬ 
table Countess, and she now received a 
profusion of embraces, I may say on ev¬ 
ery part of her body. There were two 
or three embracing her head and neck, 
and others embracing her back, sides, 
shoulders, and legs, all at the same time. 
They embraced me only on the cheeks, 
which,from the effects of their beards and 
whiskers, w ere sore for some days after. 

At ten I observed three of the ladies 
and most of the remaining gentlemen 
(about six or eight) intoxicated. I left 
them with Baron D. not in a much better 
state. We called at his favourite Jewess’s, 
and drank some bad wine, and I left him 
there at eleven o’clock, and went to my 
cellar, where I may be supposed to re¬ 
main yours, «&c. WacPan Akgielsxk 

London, Feb . 17, 1817. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


MKMOIR op j. neild, esq. the benevolent visitor of prisons: 

WRITTEN BY MlMSELf. 


I WAS born May 24,1744 (old style,) 
at Knutsfordin Cheshire, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which my family possessed 
some good estates. My father died when 
1 was too young to retain the slightest 
remembrance of him, leaving myself, 
three brothers, and one sister, to the care 
of our mother, who carried on the busi¬ 
ness of a linen-draper. She was a 
woman of merit and piety, and devoted 
herself to the bringing up, and virtuously 
educating, her children. 1 passed through 
the ordinary course of education at the 
town where 1 was born, with tolerable 
success, but quitted it before 1 was 
thirteen. A skilful preceptor would, 
about this time, have discovered the true 
bent of my temper or disposition, from 
the manner in which I was struck, at 
seeing a print of Miss Blandy, in prison, 
last bound in misery and in irons, for 
uoisoning her father; and another of 
Mias Jefferys and John Swan, whom 
she procured to shoot her uncle; and 
my frequent visits to the shop where 
they were exhibited for sale. The real 
principles of action, and a character im- 



ture* will very rarely, if ever, deceive. 

After quitting school, I went to live 
with ray uncle, who farmed one of his 
own estates; with hitn I continued 
about two years, but not liking the farm¬ 
ing business, 1 solicited my mother to 
put roe apprentice to some trade or pro¬ 
fession. An opportunity presented it- 
'telf, and Doctor Leaf, of Prescot, near 
Liverpool, (all surgeons and apothecaries 
in the country are called Doctors) was 
desirous of having me ; but in the con¬ 
clusion of his letter he says, * After Mr. 
NeikTs five years are expired, he needs 
only take a trip or two to Guinea, and 
be will be qualified to practice any 
whero.’ This excited my curiosity and 
inquiry, and final rejection of the offer. 

* Ulysses adopted this mode to discover 
Achilles. 


An advertisement about this time 
appeared in the Newspapers, from a per¬ 
son styling himself a jeweller; and of 
this business I had formed some idea, 
from the good-nature of a Jew, who, 
being a kind of itinerant jeweller, passed 
through Knutsford every year, and seem¬ 
ed pleased at the effect and inquiries 
which the shewing me his box of stone 
buckles, buttons, &c. produced; a trea-. 
ty was set on foot, and soon concluded. 

I accordingly set out for LondoQ 
without either friend or recommenda¬ 
tion there, and arrived the latter end of 
the year 1760. In a very short time 
(about a month) I found my situation 
very different to what I had expected, 
and that the preservation of my charac¬ 
ter required my immediate removal. 
Without a single acquaintance, and not 
much money in my pocket, I knew not 
what to do. I wrote a particular ac¬ 
count of my situation to my mother; 
and my aunt, who was a woman of sin¬ 
gular merit and abilities, wrote to a gen¬ 
tleman, who had been an officer of high 
rank in the Army: he interested him¬ 
self so far a3 to get me released from my 
then situation, and placed me with Mr. 
Hemming, the Kings goldsmith. After 
a short trial, I disliked the business ; 
but in this connexion I was enabled to 
choose for myself, and soon agreed with 
a jeweller. Having a mechanical turn, 
I had here ample scope to indulge it; 
and in the latter part of my apprenticeship 
made many very curious articles,t with 
which I waited upon several of the 
Nobility! and Gentry, who patronized 
niu9; and, among others, one of the 
ice-presidents of the Society of Arts. 
Here I had frequent opportunities ef 
meeting men of genius and learning, 
and of cultivating acquaintance, which 
was of the greatest service to me after- 

+ One of which was a roan of war in full 
sail, with {pins on board, which I tel ia the 
head of a ring. 

J Duke of Marlborough, Countess Weldeftfl^ 
Ladies Gage, Gideon, and Banks. 
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wards. We had an old German in our 
shop, a good Chemist, and he took great 
pleasure in communicating knowledge 
to me; till, in one of my experiments, I 
had yearly destroyed myself, and blown 
up the workshop. This put an end to 
my chemistry, in which the injudicious 
use of quicksilver had likewise done my 
perves some injury. To the stated 
hours of work I generally added one or 
two daily; sometimes learning to en¬ 
grave ; sometimes to model, sometimes 
to draw. I was extremely assiduous in 
whatever I began, but wanted patience 
to make myself perfect, before a fresh 
pursuit engaged my attention. I learned 
to fence tolerably well, and was very 
expert with the single stick . In 1762 
the young man (W. Pickett) who had 
been my elder apprentice, got embar¬ 
rassed, and thrown into the King’s 
Bench for debt. As soon as I was 
acquainted with his situation, I visited 
him. There appeared nothing of wbat 
I conceived to be a prison except the 
door of admission, and high walls. There 
was a coffee-room and a tap-room, both 
filled with persons drinking, though it 
was Sunday, and I had never before 
seen such a number of profligates and 
prostitutes, unabashed, without - fears, 
Without blushes. I thought, to be sure, 
all the wicked people in London had 
got together there. With thi3 impres¬ 
sion I hastened to his mother’s, who 
lived in Den mark-street, and told her to 
get him out directly, or he would be 
lost—he would be ruined for ever. I 
visited him several times during his con¬ 
finement, which was not of long dura¬ 
tion, nor did it seem any punishment: 
he felt much less for himself than I felt 
for him. What became of him after he 
was liberated l know not: I believe he 
went to sea: I never saw him after¬ 
wards. My ideas of a prison not bein» 
at all answered in the King’s Bench, 1 
procured admission into Newgate, as far 
as the press-yard and the room extending 
over the street, which had a windmill 
ventilator. In this room all the prison¬ 
ers were in irons, and amongst them, 
qoc, a very stout man, seemingly at the 
point of death. The tap-room was light¬ 
ed by lamps, though it was noon day, 
and struck me with horror: the shock - 
ipg imprecations, and the rattling of the 
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chains, the miserable wretches ragged 
and drunk, frightened me so, that it was 
some time before l durst venture into 
another prison. 1 had gone alone into 
the tap, without knowing any person for 
whom I could inquire, and was glad to 
leave a shilling tor a gallon of beer to 
secure my person from insult. 

About six months afterwards, going 
down Wood-street when a felon was 
being taken to gaol, l went and peeped 
through the apertures of the wooden- 
grated door, and the turnkey said I 
might go in ; yes, but, says I, will you let 
me out again ? he said he would ; so in 
I went, and looking down a very long 
flight of steps, a cellar seemed full of 
people in irons, drinking; this was call¬ 
ed the taproom, but I had been so 
frightened in Newgate that I durst not 
venture down. So, putting threepence 
into the turnkey’s hand, for a pot of beer, 
wa 9 glad when I got into the street again. 
I concluded that all the gaols in which 
felons were confioed were the same, and 
my curiosity would bring roe to some 
mischief, therefore dropt the pursuit. 
In 1766, being then in my 22d year, I 
had a desire to see my friends in Che¬ 
shire; but I took the stage only to 
Derby, intending to pass one day there, 
to see if the gaol was like those in town. 
This gaol had not been long built, and 
the situation was both airy and healthy ; 
there was a large dungeon in it down a 
few steps, but in every respect it was so 
much better than Newgate or Wood- 
street, that it gave me courage to visit 
others before my return. The convey¬ 
ance by the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal 
to Warrington cost me but sixpence : 
and for about half a crown more I reach¬ 
ed Liverpool, and from thence to Ches¬ 
ter for a few shillings. As I had never 
seen either of these places, I carefully 
concealed the motives of my visits, par¬ 
ticularly from my uncle, who doated 
upon me, and made his will during my 
stay, in which he left me almost the 
whole of his property. At Liverpool 
there was the same promiscuous inter¬ 
course of the sexes, the same drunken¬ 
ness going forward, which I had observed 
in London; but the dungeons were 
worse, and so very offensive I did not 
stay to examine into them. In the 
Bridewell I saw a ducking-stool com- 
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plete, (he first I find ever seen ; we had apprenticeship, and had taken up my 
two at Knutsford : one in a pond near freedom of the city. This year I em- 
tbe Higher Town, and another in a pond ployed myself in embanking some mea- 
near the Lower Town, where the. 1 school- dow land to protect my tenant from 
hoy3 were accustomed to bathe: in again suffering the great loss which the 
these, scolding and brawling women floods of a preceding year had occa- 
were ducked ; but the standard in each, sioued. The large sum of money requi- 
was ail that remained in my memory, site to set up as a jeweller, made me he- 
I never remembered them used, but this sitate whether I should go into business 
at Liverpool enables me to describe it. or not. The first thing I did was to 
A standard was fixed for a long pole, at pay ofT the legacies and incumbrances 
the extremity of which was fastened a on my father’s estate, which I did by 
chair, on this the woman was placed, selling some detached property. My 
and soused three times under water till rental then was not sufficient to support 
almost suffocated. At Liverpool, the me as a gentleman, and I returned to 
standard was fixed in the court, and a London to consult my friends. They 
bath made on purpose for ducking ; but were unanimously in favour of trade, 
why in a prison this wanton and danger - and their opinion was decisive. In 1770 
ous severity was exercised on women, I settled in St. James’s-street, and inl¬ 
and not on men, l could no where team, mediately made it known to tkose ladies 
This inode of punishment seems formerly and gentlemen who, when I was an 
to have been general, for it is in the apprentice, had promised me their sup- 
memory of persons now (180C) living, port. At this time French fashions 
when a machine of this kind was in the were prevalent, and I thought a trip to 
Green Park. This, however, was not Paris would give me a sanction and ad- 
tbe ooly cruel punishment used at this vantage. My house was under the care 
Bridewell, for the women were flogged of my excellent aunt, and I left my 
weekly at the whippiog-po3t, In the shop to the care of a jeweller with whom 
polite city of Chester I expected to find I had been long acquainted, and set out, 
better prisons; a better police I cer- accompanied by Mr. Thomas Evans, 
tainly did. The keeper appeared to me bookseller, of King-street, Covent Gar- 
to be a civil humane man; but, as I den. This gentleman could speak 
went down steps, near seven yards be- French fluently, and had several Cor- 
low the court, to visit the dungeons, I respondents at Paris. On our arrival at 
almost now feel the horror with which I Calais we went to see the prison, and, 
was then struck. There were six of likewise at St. Omer’s and Dunkirk, 
them, very small, and as dark as pitch ;' and the city prison at Lille ; there were, 
three felons slept in each every night; I think, no prisoners in any of them, 
not a breath of air but what was admitted Some years afterwards, I visited Sir 
throngh a small hole in the door. The William Burnaby, bart. who resided 
same drinking and intercourse of the there, but he was not willing to accom- 
sexes as in Liverpool and London. The pany me to the prison in the Citadel, 
dungeon of the North-gate was yet and I could not gain admittance. When 
worse than those of the Castle; it was we arrived at Paris, I got, through the 
nearly as deep, and had 14 inches deep interest of a bookseller, admission into 
of water in k. These subterraneous a prison called Fou TEveque, and Petit 
places, which are totally dark, are be- Chntelet. The dungeons w ere dreadful, 
yond imagination horrid and dreadful, and, I then thought, worse than any I 
On my return to London I do not recol- had seen in England. There were seve- 
lect visiting any prisons ; till, in 1768,1 ral prisoners in both, but I think not in 
re-visited my native county, calling at irons. My recollection of them is, how- 
Derby as before. My unc le died soon ever, very imperfect. Col. (afterwards 
after I came down, having quitte d the S:r Eyre) Coot? lodged in the same ho- 
farming business in a short time after I ts! with us, and I made application to 
left him in 1760. I was now out oi my see. the Basti'.e, but was unsuccessful. 

, SW Eng* Mag. Tot. I* M:. Evaus said lie believed I was prisou* 
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mad, add that my impertinent curiosity planned and the best regulated prison I 
would perhaps send us both to prison : had seen before, or, I think, since. It i& 
after this reproof I was silent on the situated near a canal; the plan octagon % 
subject. He however accompanied me separate courts for men vagrants and 
to many of the hospitals, which appeared men criminals: one side is for women* 
to be affectionately attended by some and in the middle of their court is a ba- 


female religious order: and this I ob¬ 
served in the provincial gaols, which in 
my several visit? to France I visited. 
On my return home 1 found l had lost 
a diamond ring, in the place of which 
some sharpers had substituted one of 
paste. 

Fresh imported from Paris, from 
whence I had brought maby curious ar¬ 
ticles, my 9hop soon became visited by 
carriages, and I found my business in¬ 
crease beyond my capital; but I found 
bo difficulty in borrowing 500f.; which, 
with the frugal management of my aunt 
in my household concerns, soon opened 
flattering prospects. In 1772 a sermon 
was preached, on behalf of persons im¬ 
prisoned for small debts, at which I was 
present. A general approbation of the 
idea was declared, and a few of us 
formed ourselves into a committee, and 
visited the prisons to search out proper 
objects. The distress and extreme 
wretchedness to which we were eye-wit¬ 
nesses, determined us to lay an account 
before the publick, who instantly caught 
the flame, and enabled us to reach out 
the hand of pity to a very large number 
6f miserable sufferers in confinement. 

In May 1773, the Society for the 
Relief and Discharge of persons impri¬ 
soned for Small Debts, was instituted or 
formed; and, in 1774, I was unani¬ 
mously elected the Treasurer. At this 
time I visited some of the prisons in and 
about the metropolis, and reported upon 
them every week. The finances of our 
8ociety increased, and my visits and in- 
uiries extended ; so that in a few years 
had travelled over a very considerable 
part of the kingdom. 

In 17781 married the eldest daughter 
of John Camden, of Battersea, esq. by 
whom I had two sons and a daughter. 

In 1779 I went through Flanders 
into Germany, and getting acquainted 
with CoL (afterwards Gen.) Dalton, I 
'Was, through his interest, permitted to 
visit La Maison de Force, at Ghent, 
^biswas, without exception, the best 


son of water for washing the linen of the 
house; and a large wooden horse, to 
ride by way of punishment; their bed¬ 
rooms uniform, and in a range, some¬ 
thing like Chelsea Hospital; every range 
opens into a gallery or lobby, which is 
open to the air of the court: the prisoner 
has an uniform clothing, with the number 
of his room. The work-rooms are on 
the ground floor, and there were more 
then 100 prisoners, with only one pereon 
to superintend them ; he was at one end 
of the room, with a desk before him, and 
a large book, in which were entered the 
names of the prisoners, the crimes for 
which they were committed, the time of 
imprisonment, from one to twenty years, 
according to their crimes; the day the 
work was begun, the day it was finished, 
the measure of the piece, the task due 
per day, observations, such as sick, 
lame, Ac. Ac. and deficiency of task, 
punishment, Ac. Ac. Ac* Though this 
room was so crowded, not a word was 
spoken by any of the prisoners during 
the time we inspected it; no noise or 
confusion, all were silent and attentive 
to their work; in short, it appeared a 
most noble institution. A few years af¬ 
ter, being at Ghent, I think in 1784, 
having no acquaintance there, I could 
not gain admission; but was told the 
manufactory was destroyed, and the 
whole in a very bad state. At Bruges 
the prison is on a much smaller scale ^ 
some were employed in making cloaths, 
and others in making saddles, bridles, 
Ac. Ac. for the army. In 1780 I had 
the honour of the King’s commission in 
a corps of volunteer infantry, in which I 
was actively employed, till there was no 
further occasion for our services. In 
1781 I visited Warwick Gaol, and in the 
dungeons caught the gaol fever or dis- 
temper. Mr. Roe, the keeper, was too 
ill to accompany me, and sent his turn¬ 
key. Roe's death was, I believe, acce¬ 
lerated by drinking. When I found 
myself sick, which was almost imme¬ 
diately, I took a post chaise to Stratford, 
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'where I arrived just as the coach was 427 persons confined to this wretched 
setting out to London. I got into it, state of captivity. Lord Romney, as 
and soon reached St. Jbmes’s-street. President of our Society, did me the 
I did not, however, recover for some honour of presenting this book to tlie 
time. This sickness, and my young King, and his Majesty was pleased most 
family, made me more cautious of enter- graciously to receive it. The approba^ 
ing dungeons, which had now become tion with which it was honoured by the 
less necessary, from the labours of the public, together with the very consi- 


immortal Howard, whose visits and in¬ 
quiries comprehended every class of pri¬ 
soners, whilst mine were particularly 
directed to the debtors. 

I did not wholly abstain from mak¬ 
ing remarks on felons, particularly in 
the dungeons of the two prisons at Ches¬ 
ter and Liverpool. 

The acts which passed in consequence 
of the benevolent Howard’s Reports, 
produced an immediate and general re¬ 
form in prison police, by the abolition 
of taps. Several new gaols were built, 
in which solitary cells supplied the place 
of dungeons; and, in many prisons, 
women were not loaded with irons. 
From this period to 1791 my visits were 
Jess frequent, and extended to the coun¬ 
try, as business would permit. 

This year I lost a most amiable wife, 
my own health was rapidly on the de¬ 
cline, and my business increased beyond 
my abilities or power to manage. In 
1792, having only two sons to provide 
for, I retired from business with a very 
ample fortune; and, as my health be¬ 
came restored, recommenced my prison 
visits and inquiries, reports of which 
(as far as related to debtors) I mad® re¬ 
gularly, at the meetings of the commit- 
lee, in Craven-street In 1800, when 
the excessive dearness of provisions, and 
the difficulties of the poorer classes of 
the people required an extraordinary re¬ 
lief, the necessity of a general visit and 
inquiry into the state of all the gaols 
struck me very forcibly. 

I set about it immediately, and io 
1801* published my first Account of 
Debtors, by which it appeared there 
were 39 prisons in England and Wales 
which did not furnish the debtor with 
any allowance whatever; and in these 
there were, in the month of April 180Q, 

* TV two-ppnny loaf in London, August 
1783, weighed oances. In March 1801, the 
iwo-penny loaf la London weighed only six 
traces. 


derable benefactions to the Society for 
Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small 
Debts in consequence of it, induced me 
to publish a new acd more copious edi¬ 
tion, in 1802, and likewise exteud my 
visits to Scotland and Wales. 

As I kept a diary, so I wrote to my 
benevolent friend Dr. Lettsom, an ac¬ 
count of the most striking occurrences; 
and" to his suggestions alone the pub¬ 
lishing my prison remarks owe their 
origin. It had been my constant prac¬ 
tice, in ray various prison excursions 
during a period of 30 years, to wait upon 
the magistrates, particularly of cities 
and boroughs, and respectfully to rep¬ 
resent what I saw amiss in their gaols. 

I was always received with cordiality 
and kindness; and, as they were struck 
with compassion at the recital, reform 
was determined upon, and resolutions 
entered into ; but, after a lapdfe of eight 
or ten years, guess my surprize, when 
I found nothing done 1 So total an<J 
general a neglect must be produced by 
some cause. I inquired into it, and^ 
found many who were magistrates, from 
local situations, and before they were 
acquainted with its duties, were out of 
the commission ; others, whose active 
situations in commerce denied them 
time ; some, who bad large families, 
were afraid to venture inside of the pri¬ 
son; and many were numbered with 
the dead. Under these discouraging 
circumstances 1 had almost despaired, 
when Providence raised up a man, by 
whose labour the cloud was dispelled ; 
and that life, hitherto spent uselessly, 
became fruitful. If Howard owed any 
thing to Fothergill, I am in a ten-fold 
degree indebted to Dr. John Coakley 
Lettsom. He first suggested, nay, re¬ 
quested permission to publish some of 
those crude remarks, Which I had sent 
for his perusal, and by whieh comjnu^ 
nication I had found a sensible relief t 
they were begun and continued without 
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design ; written in the hours of fatigue, 
lassitude, sickness, and the bustle of 
inns; little calculated to appear before 
the publick, except in matters of fact. 

These remarks on prisons were in¬ 
troduced with a preface, which caused 
a general sensation, and brought a de¬ 
gree of celebrity on the Visitor of Pri¬ 
sons he neither desired or deserved; 
whilst it enriched his funds as Treasurer 
to the Society for Small Debts, in the 
sum of 328Z. 2s. 9d. evidently occasioned 
by the reading the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine, in which they were inserted. 

The benevolence of my friend did 
not rest here; for, as he was no stran¬ 
ger tojhe inside of the prison-house, so 
did he frequently accompany me to 
those abodes of guilt and misery, and 
suggest what hjs professional skill so 
well enabled him to do, to my great ad¬ 
vantage, and the prisoners’ comforts. 
Many new gaols are now (1806) build¬ 
ing ; and, from the alterations and im¬ 
provements which have been making 
these four years, and are now daily 
making, the particulars of which my 
• State of Prisons’ will notice, my visits 
will become less necessary. As soon as 
this Work is published, and I can pro¬ 
vide for my necessary absence, I pro¬ 
pose visiting Ireland; and happy will 
the short remaining period of my life be 
* spent, if I can suggest to a brave and 
generous people, any improvements in 
their prison police, and of which I am 
informed there is much need. 


[The Memoir here terminates, but 
not so the benevolent labours of Mr. 
Neild. Ilis Tiealth did not, however, 
allow him to visit Ireland as he in¬ 
tended ; but he continued to inspect 
the various prisons of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales, and to suggest nume¬ 
rous improvements, both in regard td 
the construction of the wards, and the 
internal management of these establish¬ 
ments. In 1812 he published the “ State 
of Prisons,” above alluded to, in a largo 
and very elegant 4to volume, with a 
portrait of the author. It is a Work 
teeming with valuable information. 

He continued his exertions, as Trea¬ 
surer of the Society for Small Debts, ui>- 
til the time of his Death, which took 
place Feb. 1€, in the year 1814. 

April 1817. T. J. Pettigrew.] 

ON JAMES NEILD, Esq. LL.D. 

By Miss Porter. 

Hence the true Christian, lord of Appetite, 
The conqueror of low but fierce resentments 
Which in a painful fever keep the soul • 

Free from impediments, pursues with ardour 
All that adorns and meliorates the man; 

That polishes our life, or soothes its ills. 
Where’er Compassion with her glisf ning eye 
Points to the squalid cottage of Affliction, 
Jews. Moors, and Infidels,are all his Brethren. 
Could he, in some remote and barbarous land, 
By powerful gold, or salutary arts, 

Make pale Distress give way to blooming Joy, 
He’d traverse wilds or swelling seas to court 
The god-like office ; his expanded heart 
In every climate feels himself at home. 


VARIETIES . 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, ano HISTORICAL. 


A NEW CHANGE of AIR for CONSUMP¬ 
TIVE PATIENTS. 

R. Wells some time ago proved, by 
authentic documents, that consump¬ 
tion was infinitely less prevalent in those 
fenny counties where agues prevail, than 
in the otherwise most healthy counties 
of England. 

A young lady, very far gone in con¬ 
sumption, applied to the doctor for ad¬ 
vice; $nd as he thought she Could only be 


saved by uncommon methods, he advised 
a removal to a very aguish part of Essex. 
He accompanied her to a relative’s house 
on the spot. The consequence was, that 
within three days, she was seized with a 
tertian ague, and never coughed once 
otter the second fit. He kept her there 
until she had seven returns of the jia- 
roxysm, and then bringing her to town, 
he easily stopped the ague by proper re¬ 
medies— New Mon. Mag. 
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ILLUSTRATION OP PROVERBS, $c. 

MERRY ANDREW. 

Formerly every itinerant quack doc¬ 
tor, who made a practice of haranguing 
the people at fairs and markets, was at¬ 
tended oy a buffoon, dressed in a motley 
garb, and whose business lay in playing 
tricks for the amusement of the specta¬ 
tors, while his master cheated them out 
of their money. The servant was inva¬ 
riably named u Merry Andrew ;” but it 
i9 singular enough that the original An¬ 
drew was the doctor himself, being no 
less a man than Andrew Borde, a native 
of Pevensey in Sussex, and bred at Ox¬ 
ford, where he took a degree and then 
became a Carthusian in London ; but 
disliking the severity of that order, he 
quitted it, and studied physic, for which 
purpose, and being of a rambling dispo¬ 
sition, he travelled over the greatest part 
of Europe, and even into Africa. On 
his return be settled first at Winchester, 
but in 1541 he went to Montpelier, 
where he took his doctor’s degree, which 
was confirmed to him afterwards by the 
University of Oxford. The practice 
of Andrew Borde, notwithstanding his 
education and the honour which he en¬ 
joyed of being physician to Henry the 
Eighth, ill became the gravity of his 
profession; for it was his custom to 
travel about from town to town, enter¬ 
taining the populace in public with 
witty stories, while he administered to 
their complaints. On this account he 
obtained the name of “ Merry Andrew,” 
and when he died, several empirics 
arose, who, having neither his knowl¬ 
edge nor his humour, endeavoured to 
make up for both by hiring gome lively 
and agile fellows, whose business it whs 
to play tricks and put the crowd into 
good humour .—New Mon. Mag. 
romances. 

There is a romance little known, en¬ 
titled “ Galieaus restored,” which, from 
the specimen which an ingenious French 
writer gives of it, roust probably be very 
interesting. The account of a visit, 
which, the,author says, Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers paid to an Emperor 
Hugo, at Constantinople, and the recep¬ 
tion which that prince gave to them, is, 
as the same writer expresses it, “ Une 
des plus grand naivete^ qu’on ait ja¬ 
mais eernts.” After a ipagniiiceat en¬ 


tertainment, these noble guests were con¬ 
ducted to a sumptuous bed-chamber, by 
the Prince Tiberius and the beautiful 
Princess Jacqueline. Thirteen pompous 
beds ornamented the vast apartment ; 
that in the middle was for Charlemagne, 
who, being in no humour for sleeping, 
proposed to amuse himself and his 
twelve companions by a species of con¬ 
versation, which the author of the ro¬ 
mance call “ Gabor,”* and which con¬ 
sisted in making the most ridiculous rho- 
domontades. He began with vaunting 
that, with his good sword Joyeuse, he 
could cut a man in twain, although de¬ 
fended by the best tempered armour. 
Orlando, his nephew, professed, that by 
one blast of his horn he would level with 
the ground fifty fathom of the walls of 
Constantinople. Ogier, the Dane, un¬ 
dertook to overturn the edifice in which 
they had been entertained, merely by 
tying a cord round the centre pillar of 
the hall, and exertiug his force in pulling 
at it. In short, every peer had his pe¬ 
culiar boast, and that of the Marquis 
Oliver was the only one which distin¬ 
guished itself from the rest; but, un¬ 
luckily, from its ludicrous nature, even 
it cannot be repeated. The * Gabs” 
being completed, the party composed 
themselves to sleep, with a calmness of 
mind which they would hardly have 
possessed, had they known what was to 
bnfal them the next morning. For it 
chanced, that the Emperor Hugo, who 
had expected that from the conversation 
of thirteen such paragons of valour and 
wisdom he should gain documents of 
importance towards the good govern¬ 
ment of his empire, had placed a spy, 
concealed in a hollow column, who was 
directed to note every word which 
passed, and to report it in the morning. 
The person appointed executed his 
commission faithfully ; and having, by 
means of a private stair-case, acquainted 
Hugo with the whole conversation, he 
was so much disappointed to find, in the 
room of the maxims which he expected, 
a pack of improbable lies, that, forgetful 
of the laws which hospitality enjoins, he 
sent word to the whole party, by a her- 

• From 44 Gabcr,” it is suppose^, i* derived 
4< The c ift of a Gab,” which h«9 much the 
same sense as is mentioned above. Gab, or 
Gob, is Used in the North to signify mouth. 
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aid, that unless they performad each ing remarkable for beauty or youth, yet 
nan his “ gab,” completely and without few women live happier in the conjugal 
deceit, he had taken a solemn oath to state, a9 the heartiness, the sincerity, and 
bang up every one of them, not except- the general good humour (not to mtun¬ 
ing the venerable Charlemagne himself, tion infrequent absences) of their mates. 
It is certain that nothing but a very bit- make ample amends for tb09e small de¬ 
ter aversion to liars could have driven ficiencies, as to delicacy or politeness, 
the good prince to this hasty measure, which they sometimes might complain of. 
since he was obliged, in the execution of Two of the brightest points in the 
it, to expose the honour of bis family in character of a seaman seem to be, in- 
a very delicate point The remainder of trepidity and presence of mind. Witb- 
the story is somewhat toe long, rather out partiality we may say, that it is in 
too* profane, and much too free, for this the British manner particularly that these 
work: wherefore those who wish to qualities are to be observed. In the 
know how Charlemagne and his peers hour of extreme danger, he does not, 
were extricated from the scrape must like the Portuguese, the Italian, or the 
consult Menage*^ who will inform them Russ, either ask assistance from, or de- 
ef the unprecedented condescension and nounce vengeance against, his patron 
humanity of the fair Princess Jacqueline, saint. No, be trusts to his own agility 
and of the very indifferent figure which and resolution for safety ; and if he im- 
a celestial messenger made by under- precates curses on any head, it is on hm 
taking a business quite out of his line. own, or on that of some lubber who is 
sailors. not as active as hitnself in the general 

The race of sailors are so truly eccen- work of preservation, 
trie, that notwithstanding the numberless Superstition and profaneness, those 
anecdotes with which they supply con- extremes of human conduct, are too of- 
versation, there are many interesting cir- ten found united in the sailor ; and the 
cninstances relative to their very peculiar man who dreads the stormy effects of 
character yet left untold. Like other drowning a cat, or of whistling a coun- 
arts, that of navigation possesses a num- try-dance, while be leans over the gun- 
ber of technical terms peculiar to itself, wale, will too often wantonly defy his 
The sailor forms these into a language. Creator by the most during execrations 
and introduces them, without hesitation, and the most licentious behaviour. But 
into all companies, on all occasions, and, mo 9 t assuredly he is thoughtless of the 
generally, with brilliant success, as nau- fault he commits, and (like the poor* 
tical expressions are pointed, humorous, fellow who spied land, after many days 
and easily adapted to the situations of intolerable sufferings of hunger and thirst 
common life. in the boat of the shipwrecked Centaur) 

loured to hardships, to dangers, and thinks that he is at liberty to express bis 
to a perpetual change of companions, latitude* or his distress, by the method 
the seaman contracts a species of stoic- which to him appears most apt and most 
km which might raise the envy even of expressive. 

a Diogeoes. “ Avast there !” cried a But the sailor's character must not 
sailor to his comrade, who was busied in be dismissed, without some notice being 
heaving overboard the lower division of taken of that fraternal regard which 
a messmate just cut io halves by a chain- reigns among them a/l , let the outsides 
shot, “ Avast 1 let us first see if he has of some be ever so rugged. No tie of 
not got the key of our mess-chest in his freemasonry, no oath, no bond of socie- 
pocket!” ty, can'unite any denomination of raan- 

As their enjoyments are simple and kind together as sailors are united. It 
few, sailors are equally at home at Port is in the most trying situations of life 
Royal, Halifax, Canton, Cape Coast that the effects of this union are most 
Castle, or the Point at Portsmouth. seen. I f a sea-officer dies, leaving a 
From the admiral to the cabin-boy, family behind him unprovided for, his 
their attachment to the fair-sex is earnest, sons become the children of his frater- 
lasting, and almost indiscriminate. Tbe _ 

wim «f seafaring men are far from be* * 8e* “ Captain InglefieM’* NareatWe.’' 
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nity, and are handed up in life, by their wantonness of this kind, in an emnpiaiy 
father*s friends, from one station to manner, and forbid the use of high- 
another in the service, until they are en- pressure engines such as this in steam* 
abied to provide for themselves. As a boats, as a security to passengers, and 
proof of this emanation of genuine phi- as a protection to a navigating power so 
ianthropy, amongst this gallant race of essential in opposing the current of 
men, the following circumstance may be rivers. In this Magazine a foreign 
properly brought forward. correspondent has suggested the appti* 

Not many years past, an unknown cation of a greater and a safer power 
benefactor gave three hundred pounds than steam, which isworthy of attention ; 
per annum, to be divided among thirty and. in the use of steam itself, the fears 
sea-officers' widows. In order to ap* of the public may be removed by ©ap¬ 
preciate the merit of the competitors, ploying the steam-engine in a separate 
each who applies brings in a list of her- vessel, with which to tow that which is 
children, and how they are provided for. laden with passengers or goods. Our 
We have with pleasure remarked, readers, too, cannot have forgotteo, that 
that there is scarcely the name of eae we lately submitted to them the project 
male, among the numerous offspring of of a team or horse boat, the madrinery 
thirty mothers, but what has some pro* of which may be worked by horses as in 
vision in the navy, and is, at least, in a common horse-mill; while the keep 
the right road to an honourable com* of the horses amounts, it \s said, to lea 


than the expance of the fuel in a steam¬ 
boat 

Madame Stael is said to have sold 
her Memoirs of M. Neckar to an asso- 


petence.— Europ . Mag. 

An unfortunate accidentbefala steam¬ 
boat within the month at Norwich, 
which bos damped the wdeur of many ciatioo of English, French, and German 
ftieads to their general introduction, editors, for 4000i.; the work is toap- 
We bare taken some pains to enquire pear in the three languages at one time, 
into the circumstances, ami we find no Dr Dr ^ e , t authorx>fthe 
ground of alarm, or any just ground of H has 7 new work in the 

objection toatenm-boats generally more J entit |ed, Shakspeare and hi. 

dma might be taken against culinary ft Muting the Ugraphyofthe 
few, or lamps,or candles, from their criticisms on bis g£iii and 

occasionally setting bouses on fire and r - • - 

burning persons to death; or against 


writings, a disquisition on the object of 
- ... . „ his sonnets, a new chronology of his 

stage-coaches, which are so ofren frtally p| a y 8 aiM j a history of the manners, cus- 

overset; or against horses, which kiU foins and amusements, superstitious, 
above a thousaml person, m Eogbnd poetry, and elegant literature, his age. 
annually; or to ships and boats, whith r J ° 

are cause of the death of tens of thousands * W e learn from the last London Medi- 
in every year. Multitudes of the most cal Journal, that Datura Stramonium has 
powerful steam-engines are in daily use been exhibited with success in the form 
in every part of Great Britain, yet how* tincture, in asthmatic and catarrhal 
seldom are they & cause of any fatal catas- cases, by Mr. W ard, of Sloane-street; 
trophe. In this new application of them, and it merits notipe, that Dr. Marcbt 

an accident may be likely to result from 
inexperience; and in this instance, at 
Norwich, the conductors of the boat 
are reported to be exceedingly blameable. 


has found an extract of Stramonium effi¬ 
cacious in a very violent case of sciatica 
and tic douloureux. 

In the same Medical Journal, Mr. 


It appears there was an opposition steam- Beech, a chemist of Manchester, on the 
boat, and, in order that one might go important subject of gas-lights, states, 
off in high style, and run a-head of the that the oil of bitumen, or coal-tar, is 
other, the regulating valve was so fasten- considered by those who make and burn 
ed down that, when the danger became gas, as waste ; but, if coal-tar be mixed 
apparent, it could not be raised, and an with dry saw-dust, spent logwood, or 
explosion of the confined steam was fustic, to the consistence of paste, and the 
inevitable. A law should punish proven some remain uutii the water be drained 
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off, 2cwt. of the mass put into the retort, the county of Stafford, do hereby certify 
instead of coals, will produce more gas, and declare, that a few years ago, in 
and be less offensive, than the same working in a certain coal-pit belonging 
weight of cannel coal: and the process to the Right Honourable Viscount 
may be repeated till the whole of the tar Dudley and Ward, at which is called the 
is consumed into gas. This, he says, will Pieces in the parish of Tipton aforesaid, 
uot only be a saving of about one half the and on cleaving or breaking the stratum 
expence of coals, but will add to cleanli- of coal called the stone coal, which is 
ness and neatness, as the residuum is well about four feet thick, and in that situa- 
known to have a very offensive odour. tion lies about fifty yards from the earth’s 
Early in the ensuing month will be surface—we discovered a living reptile, 
published, a Narratiye of a Voyage to the snake or adder kind, lying coiled 
Hudson’s Bay, in the national ship U P* imbedded in * small hollow cell 
Rosamond; containing some account of within the said solid coal, which might 
the north-eastern coast of America, and b® about 20 tons in weight The reptile 
of the tribes inhabiting that remote when discovered visibly moved, and soon 
region; illustrated with plates, by Lieut, afterwards crept out of the hole; but did 
Edw. Chappell, of the British navy. n °* hve longer than ten minutes on being 
The journal of C apt* in Tuck rt holds exposed to the air The hollow in which 
out no encouragement to prosecute the >t lay was spht or cloven m two by means 

researches into that part of Africa which ofa " ,r u °“ wed 6 e 5 fa W “ "“/T " >0 ' St 
he visited. Beyond the determination 5‘ the bottom, but had no v.s.ble water, 
of a geographical problem, there ia.it is II was neari / * e «*• of.cpmmon tea- 

said, not a single benefit to be derived. ““*» and « as al J 0Ut D,n « 

The inhabitants are represented as 0 f inches longofa darkish ashy colour, and 

the lowest scale of human beings, and a s P eckled - 

have nothing to offer in exchange. The « is to be regretted that men of genius 

soil is hard and sterile: from the river ever mistake the path in which 

Congo to the extremity of the progress na *ure has qualified them to walk with 
into the interior, a distance of 30 miles, g race a °d freedom. This appears to 
it was observed that the ravines only have been the case with Mr. Maturin, 
were covered with a thick mould; the whose abilities, splendid as they un¬ 
rest of .the ground was rocky and full of doubtedly are, seem fitted rather for the 
stones. The scientific gentlemen, it is displays of poetic enchantment, and the 
added, employed in the expedition, felt reveries of a magnificent imagination, 
no interest in exploring this desert re- than for the portraiture of dramatic sub- 
gion, beyond what arose from the mere staritialities, or the creation of natural 
circumstance of their treading upon character. Manuel is a beautiful and 
ground which till then had never been highly-coloured poem, of which the coo-j 
trod by any European. Intelligence has ceptions are vigorous, and the language ia 
been received that Major Peddie, who eloquent ; but which, we apprehend, 
commanded the other expedition, which will scarcely become a theatrical favorite, 
wa 9 intended to penetrate from Senegal tnasmucb as its declamatory tone and 
through the deserts to the banks of the deficiency of incident, which, in the 
Niger, has also fallen* victim to the cli- closet might be overlooked, give to this 
mate. He died before he had reached last oifepnng of Mr. Maturing Muse, a 
the banks of the river, and was succeeded character too remote from, and foreign 
in the command by Lieut. Campbell, to, the varied action and brief diction re- 
who, we understand, proceeded to carry quired b y S® 0 * 118 ^® dr®®®* 

intoexecutiontheobjectoftheexpedition. BR1NE bath recommended to be kept 
TwolizaMs were lately discovered in in families by dr. sims. 

a chalk-bed in Suffolk, sixty feet below Take as many gallons of water as will 
the surface, and the publication of this fill the third of the bathing tub you in¬ 
fact has given rise to the following affi- tend to use. To this add about as much 
davit—“ We, William Mills and John common sea salt as there is water ; if 
Fisher, both of the parish of Tipton in the water be boiling at the time of using 
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it, the whole will be immediately dis¬ 
solved ; if not, some of the salt will re¬ 
main granulated at the bottom at first, 
but will be gradually dissolved after¬ 
wards. This bath will keep good any 
number of years, and is not expensive ia 
the end. Nervous, weak persons, for 
whom bracing is requisite, often cannot 
bear a bath of common water—nay, 
even of sea water ; but they will always 
bear this without injury. It may be em¬ 
ployed in the midst of frost and snow 
without dauger of qgtching cold. Per¬ 
sons come out ^f it with a glow on their 
skin, aod very agreeable sensations. A 
sponge or towel may also be wetted with 
the brine, and used all over the body 
where the bathing-tub cannot. 

The admirers of elegant disquisition, 
and chaste and lively humour, have re¬ 
cently been favoured by two very plea¬ 
sant volumes, published under the title 
of‘ The Round Table. 1 This work, 
consisting of essays printed under the 
same denomination in the Examiner , are 
now collected together and given to the 
world with additions and improvements. 
The title of ‘ Round Table’ originated 
in the agreement of a knot of friends, to 
supply a series of essays on literature and 
manners, forth© Journal above-mention¬ 
ed ; but the plan was followed up only 
by two of them—Messrs. Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt. Assumed character, at 
this time, is rather an incumbrance than 
an advantage to popular dissertation ; 
and the ingenious lucubrations of these 
two gentlemen as now given to the world, 
•re relieved by dropping an expedient, 
which, from continual repetition, has be¬ 
come vapid and tedious. The 4 Round 
Table 1 is, therefore, to be considered 
simply as a brief collection of essays, 
rendered peculiarly attractive by the 
well-known fineness of tact of the two 
contributors, and the exquisite originality 
of mind,and breathing freedom displayed 
in their critical observations, especially 
upon the poets ; and, above all, upon 
Shakspeare. The view taken of men 
and manners,too, evinces the same polish¬ 
ed acumen ; and there is little doubt but 
tbis9mall work will find a welcome place 
in the libraries of the polished and Culti¬ 
vated portion of British society. 

2X E*g. Mag. Vol. L 


RHEUMATISM. 

Light infusions of ginger alone, taken 
twice or thrice a-day, have been found 
very efficacious by the French surgeons 
in rheumatic affections. The pains aret 
rendered at first more excruciating— 
then follows copious perspiration and 
relief. 

i Exhibition of the society op painters 

IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 

Every succeeding year of this ex¬ 
hibition presents fresh claims to pub¬ 
lic patronage. The list of its mem¬ 
bers comprises many,who by their talent 
and industry are not only highly credita¬ 
ble to the Society, but who cast around 
the British school of art some of its choi¬ 
cest honours. In the department of his¬ 
torical painting it is decidedly inferior to 
the Royal Academy or Royal Institution; 
but in landscape painting it may claim a 
superiority over any annual exhibition in 
London or in Paris. The pencil pf Tur¬ 
ner, of Cajllcott, and of a few others, 
adorn and ennoble the walls of the insti¬ 
tutions boasting a royal name, but the re¬ 
maining productions in this branch of the 
art are imbecile and inferior, and in num¬ 
ber far exceed their more meritorious 
companions ; whilst in the exhibition of 
this modest but excellent society the great 
proportion of pictures in landscape opin- 
ting, possess at least the merit of being 
well studied and well composed, and 
most of them are of a very high and valu¬ 
able character, both to tfie artists them¬ 
selves and to the arts of Britain. Warm, 
however, as we are in oar approbation of 
the beautiful landscapes, to 9ome of the 
few historical compositions which occur 
we must direct the primary notice of our 
readers :— 

Hsrmia and Helena. Joseph Severn. 

Uel. “ We, Hermiajike two artificial godi, 
JIave with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler/* Mid . Night Dream , 
This is an elegant and masterly illus¬ 
tration of one of those beautiful images 
of Shakspeare, which unites the peculiarly 
tender recollections of infancy, and the 
cemented feelings of maturer years. Two 
sylph-like figures are seen, alike in form, 
alike in poetical and exalted character, 
occupied in creating “ both one flower , 
both one sampler.” A profusion of flow¬ 
ers ore scattered around their embroidery, 
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and the light coming in solely at one 
window, throws an equal and undivided 
light on the two figures. A more con¬ 
genial union of painting and poetry we 
never saw ; and we entreat Mr. Severn 
(whose works till now have escaped our 
observation) to pursue a path in which 
he is well qualified to tread, and to occu¬ 
py his pencil in embodying the scattered 
and lovely passages of him, “ who was 
not for an age, but for all time .” 

Latona, and the Lycian Peasants . 

J. Cristall. 

Is a very beautiful picture in oils, a style 
but latterly adopted by the painter. He 
has however succeeded in maintaining 
his peculiar character of force and im¬ 
portance. His figures remind one 
strongly of the antique: a breadth of 
muscle, and boldness of contour is ob¬ 
servable, which is rarely found in union 
with so much knowledge of landscape 
painting. The goddess is seen clasping 
to her exhausted breast her two infants, 
the 9urly and barbarous clowns not only 
refusing water to her parched lips, but 
purposely rendering it unfit and foul. 
Tho scenery is beautiful and romantic ; 
the marshy spring covered with floating 
vegetation is admirably managed, and 
the accompaniments are so characteristic 
that one expects every moment to see the 
deserved punishment beta 11 the clowns, 
and witness their transformation into 
frogs. 

The Judgment of t)aniel . Brokedon. 

This picture, the production of a gen¬ 
tleman, with whose works we have been 
hitherto unacquainted, promises many 
of the first requisites of an historical 
composition. The story is delightfully 
and feelingly told. The grouping is 
picturesque and natural, and the colour¬ 
ing and management of the subordinate 
parts perfectly just and happy. The 
Elders, who have been just detected in 
their fruitless endeavour to vituperate 
Susannah, are on the one hand of Daniel, 
and on the other hand, the husband 
exulting in the complete acquittal of his 
injured wife, and the intended victim 
herself in meek and grateful adoration, 
turning her tear-swoln eye to that heaven 
which has befriended her innocence and 
virtue. Her aged father, and the other 
kindred of her house, evince strongly 


the part they bear in the general joy 
occasioned by the result of this painful 
trial. The figure of Daniel is very well 
conceived and executed. The husband 
is a fine picture, of robust manhood, and 
the wife exhibits the dark commanding 
character of Jewish beauty in great per¬ 
fection. The flesh of the legs of the 
executioner, whose back is towards the 
spectators, is rather too smooth and 
glossy, but it is almost invidious to seek 
fbr faults in a performance abounding as 
this does in beauties both of design and 
execution. 

An Essay is printing on Capacity and 
Genius: endeavouring to prove that there 
is no original mental superiority between 
the most illiterate and the most learned 
of mankind, and that no genius, whether 
individual or national, is innate, but 
solely produced by, and dependant on, 
circumstances; followed by an enquiry 
into the nature of ghosts and other ap¬ 
pearances supposed to be supernatural. 

Mr. Henry Richter has presented 
the amateurs and professors of the fine 
arts with as pleasing an essay as we re¬ 
collect to have seen, under the title of 
“ Day-light, a recent Discovery in Paint¬ 
ing” He has adopted the fiction of a 
dialogue between some modern critics 
and the ghosts of certain ancient painters, 
at an exhibition of their works, which 
is supported with great spirit and origi¬ 
nality. The author is nevertheless more 
intelligent when he expresses his good 
common sense on the su bject of Art, than 
when he wanders into the labyrinths of 
the Kantean philosophy, the due com¬ 
prehension of which evidently depends 
more on faith than on reason. Every 
page, however, proves that Mr. Richter 
is a man of research and genius. 

A new edition of Philidoron Chess is 
nearly ready, with considerable improve¬ 
ments, and an original portrait of the 
author. 

Mons. Dorion has discovered^ that 
the bark of the pyramidal ash, in pow¬ 
der, thrown into the boiling juice oi the 
sugar-cane, effects its clarification ; the 
planters of Guadaloupe had given him 
100,(XX) francs, and those of Martinique 
a like sum, for communicating hi» dis¬ 
covery. 
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We are reminded of the literary plea- table performance—but when we com* 
sures of our youth in the appearance of pare it with the masterly and vehement 
a third volume of Mr. cCIsraeli 1 s Curi- version of Dryden, or even the inferior, 
osities of Literature. We remember no though harmonious and correct, transla- 
work since their first appearance, that tion of Pitt—we are compelled to say, 
has gratified our palate to an equal de- that Dr. Symnions does not shine with 
gree. They did not consist of sirloin and the lustre we could wish to behold in all 
plum-pudding, but they presented a feast the works of so excellent a man, and 
of sweetmeats and delicacies, derived elegant a scholar. The House of 
from all seasons and countries, which Mourning , by Mr. John Scott, is 
were capable of gratifying a literary epi- poem replete with rich, but gloomy, 
cure. The present volume sparkles less fancy, such as may be imagined to cha- 
with that vivacity of manner, which, in racterise the efforts of a powerful itna- 
his former works, has sometimes been gination, exercised upon a subject so 
ascribed to the author as a fault;—in this afflicting as the premature death of a 
feature he seems to have corrected him- darling and blooming son. We m ght 
self, while, in his discrimination of sub- advance a few legitimate objections as 
jects, he has been quite as happy as in to metre and cadence, but sacred be the 
his former volumes. His entire table of accents of sorrow, and revered the deep 
contents is, in truth, a list of curiosities, and heavy sadness that breathes in the 
and no book ever answered better to its lines of him—who was a father. Of ^ 
pretensions. The Historical Essay on Mr. P. Bay let’s Idwal, we regret that 
Pantomimical Characters, on Charles the we cannot speak in terms calculated to 
First and his Queen, and on Licensers encourage the author in his design of 
of the Press, are peculiarly pleasing and publishing the poem, of which the pre¬ 
original ; the Anecdotes of Audley the sent is only a part. The verse is la- 
Miser, of Felton, and of Tea and Coffee, boured, tame, and diffuse, abounding in 
are rare and curious ; and the defences expletives, and deficient in the fire and 
of Defoe, and of the partizans of Mary energy, the vivida ids animi of poetic in- 
Stuart. are just and generous; while spiration. The Bower of Spring.hy the, 
every article is marked by the good taste author of ‘Mlie Paradise of Coquettes, 1 ^' 
of its criticisms, by the propriety of its is a beautiful effort of imagination ; the 
selection, and by the purity and elegance diction is peculiarly soft and splendid, 
of its style. Mr. d’Fsraeli has had many and the fancy of the reader is at once 
imitators, and he must expect to see warmed and dazzled by the glowing 
many others, but he will have few rivals loveliness of its conception and imagery, 
in this walk of literature. In this department we are called upon 

The grand desideratum of rendering with pleasure to notice a new produc- 
sea water potable, seems at length to be ^ on °[ Nestor of modern poets, in 
attained by simple distillation. The an Visile to the Emperor of China, on 
French chemists have been unable to his uncourtly and impolite Behaviour 
discover, in distilled sea water, any par- liie wWime Ambassador of Great 
tide ofsalt or soda in any form ; and, it is by Dr. John Wolcot (olin ^ 

ascertained, that one cask of coals will Pindar, esq.), who, at the age of 

serve to distil six casks of water. A fourscore, has recalled to memory the 
vessel going on a voyage of discovery by a § e the Lousiad. The motto indi¬ 
order of the French government, com- the resurrection of the veteran 

manded by M. Freycinet, will only take P 0 ^* after a stance of several years 


fresh water for the first fortnight; but, 
instead thereof, coals, which will be but 
one-9ixth of the tonnage ; distilled sea 
water being perfectly os good as fresh 
water that has been a fortnight on board. 


“ I, who dropp'd the Muse’s qaill, 

Aud long bad left the Aonian hiU, 

Start from my slumbers with my wonted 

might; 

To scourge a monarch of the East, 

F»r mocking roonarchs of the West, 

A lord of Britain, and advent’roos knight.” 


Poems. —In Poetry, Dr. Symmons^Ati advertisement annexed announces a 
translation of the ^Eneis, from* the magni- lyric epistle to Lord Amherst and'Sir 
tude and difficulty oftheattempt,claims our George Staunton, by the same venerable 
first consideration. It is, we grant,a respe^- and inimitable bard,— Mon. Mag. 



POETRY. 


From the OeotkmM’* Mapzlnc. 

Th§ two following Pieces are from Poems by 
Miss Campbell, just published . 

STANZAS. 

A LL bail, thou solitary star! 

Tome how dear thy dewy ray, 

'Which, kindly streaming: from afar, 

Illumes a pensive wand’rer's way. 

By this sequester’d nameless 9tream, 

Which strays the lonely valley through. 
And trembles to thy fairy beam, 

Thee and the tranquil hour I tfoo. 

for, while beneath thy lovely light 
The misty mountains round me rise, 

The world receding leaves my sight. 

And daring fancy mounts the skies. 


By many scorn'd, by most forgot, 

To meet one smile that changes not; 

When every beam that shone before 
So calmly clear, now shines no more * 

? hro* present ills, or tumults past, 
o view one set not to the last; 

And, if reclaim'd from Earth above, 
Along the path where all is love 
Tite same sweet Spirit , therr, to know. 
That watch'd our hapless hours below : 

A Spirit, smile , and ftrem/,like this. 

Of purest light, of softest bliss s , 
Engender’d here— enshrin'd in Heav n— 
The first and last to sorrow gjv n : 

Bright, calm, and clear, ami never le«s— 
—The full delight of happiness ! 


forgetful of my sorrows here. 

Entranc’d, I muse on joys to come,— 
And far above thy locio sphere 
My trembling spirit seeks her home. 

Then sweetly shine, thou ev’niog star! 

And long, with dewy radiance pale, 
Beam on these tow’ring bill* afar, 

And light this solitary vale. 


B LITHE as the birds that wing the air, 
Erewhile my mountain lyre I strung; 
And deem’d the rudest scenes an Eden fair. 
Through which its wild notes lung;— 
The Sterile vale, the green inconstant sea. 

And barren heath-clad hills, were all to me. 
But now no more they give delight, 

As in departed days, I ween ; 

For gloomy Sorrow’s long and starless night 
Envelopes ev’ry scene: 

The zephyrs wing, that gently flutters by, 
Scatters in air the frequent sigh. 

Then, faithless flatt’rer, Hope, adieu! 

Thy 9 ong no more can soothe my heart j 
Thy fairy pencil, dipp’d in rainbow hue, 

No longer can impart 
To this deluded breast one moment s joy; 
There pangs of cureless woe thy loveliest 
scenes destroy. 

Ah! wherefore should this feeble band 
Essay again to strike the lyre; 

1*6 cherish’d friendship shall the lay demand, 

Responsive to the wire i 
No seraph-voice of love or friendship dear, 
Shall steal, like ttraifis from heav’u, upon 
vine ear! 


Prom the Mme. 

ERIC AND AMABEL. 

By the Author of Don Sebastian , De Courcy, $c. 

T HRO’ dark Salzberist’sargent mine 

New floods of sudden splendour shine ; 
Down the deep gulf the lighted bark 
Comes gliding like a meteor-spark, 

While through the column’d cavern’s maze 
A thousand lamps of silver blaze ; 
Unnumber’d torrents thunder round, 
Unntnnber’d echoing strokes resound. 

From slaves that grim in ghastly mirth 
Toil like the restless gnomes of earth, v 
Slow thro’ their wan and livid thrdog 
An awful stranger stalks along 
The margin of the milky tide. 

Whose waves the silver halls divide. 

Musing be starts—“ Are seraphs near 
To greet with songs a stranger’s ear ? 

In dens of slavery and drain 

Cau mortals boast such tuneful breath V 

« Hid in chambers of yon cave. 

Far stretch’d beneath the fiozenwave. 
Where scarce a louely cresset burns. 

Her wheel a gentle lady turns ; 

To cheei a wretched husband’s doom. 

She lingers in our living tomb; 

Her eyes are dimm'd—but well her lips 
Repay those lovely eyes' eclipse, 

And while the sullen ore he smoothes. 

Her tender song his labour soothe?; 

When Love is rash and Fortune kind, 
Fortune and Love, thev say, are blind ; 

But Chance has veil’d her eyes, to shew 
That Beauty rocy be sightless too 1” 


Proa tfct Bawpcui Mwtxtoe. 

STANZAS 

Prom tie Ibtserfer, b^Jtfjred Bunn ; justpub- 

I N every change of busy life, . 

Thro* paths of pleasure—scenes of strife— 
By rapture mov’d, or grief opprest. 

To find owe gentle, constant breast; 

When misery dims the silent rye. 

Or passion steals the trembling sigh ; » 

When madness darkens round the heart, 

Aft* cannot rest, nor trill depai t: 
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Ts there such love,” the stranger cried, 
“ On earth to feed^a mortal’s pride ? 

Why wears he chairs ?—Can faith so pure 
Tlie‘sordid touch of guilt endure ?• 

Such strains of holy harmony 

Ev’n Hatred's self might bear and die.” 

14 Long since, upon the frozen bank 
Of Mosko's isle a shallop sank ; 

By Eric guided o'er the waste, 

A noble exile’s steps we-r. trac’d ; 

But drops of curdled gore reveal'd 
His doom by secret murder scal’d j 
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Hw dying Jeff and Mtei’J Mge 
Lay bloody on the torrent’s edge, 

And scarce avenging Pow’r could wrest 
From Eric’s grasp his mangled rest. 

Where hidden lay the precious ring 
Rich with the signet of onr king: 

Thou seest his doom !”—With closer hold 
The stranger prest his ermine’s fold, 

And turn’d his silent steps to find 
Lore in the cell of Woe enshrin'd. 

She sleeps—her chamber's secret shade 
The stranger’s stealing steps invade ; 

Swarth as a demon of the m ines 
Sad Eric at her feet reclines, 

Aod pausing, with a lover's sighs 
Looks on her long-extinguish’d eyes, 

Then breathes the tender thought which brings 
Balm to the anguish whence it springs. 

44 'T is tru#—the rose has left thy cheek, 
Thine eyes no longer shine. 

And vulgar souls in vain may seek 
The charm so priz'd by mine. 

But there is one which loves to trace, 

Amidst the ruins of that face, 

Departed Beauty ’9 shrine ; 

There is an eye that conld not dare 
To lose the light still living there 1 

44 Yet it i s sad to think those eyes, 

Now dim and sightless grown, 

Had once the heam which love supplies, 

And shoi\e on me alone: 

Hot sweeter't is to mourn thee blind, 

Than from unclouded eyes to dad 
The spark of kindness flown— 

O ! it had been a pang too dire 
To see that cherish'd spark retire ! 

41 But thou art blest—for life’s decay 
Thine eye shall never see. 

Nor trace the chill and blighting sway 
Of ruthless t»me in roe: 

Thou eanst not watch my transient sleep, 

Nor grieve while by thy side I weep, 

For joys withheld from thee ! 

Thon seest not how I hate the light 
Which brings no blessings to tby sight! 

41 Still those d<m eyes a speech possess 
Which beauty’s voice excels 1 
The pow’r of brightest eyes is less 
Than in tby darkness dwells ! 

A light which asks no sunbeam’s aid, 

Like stare that reign in midnight shade, 

Tby earthly gloom dispels : 

Fate may thy mortal sight remove, 

But gives thee still the eye of love !” 
*««**«* 

She wakes—and from her mossy seat 
Springs his returning voice to meet; 

Then scans with fingers soft aod fair 
His dewy brow ana tangled ha r— • 

44 Cheerly, my love !—our board is spread 
With spicy roes aud honied bread— 

See !—from the soft asbestos w on, 

My bands this downy web have span. 

Thy scorch’d and throbbing brow to veil 
From fiery spark and burning gale: 

But toil not thus!—my sightless eyes 
Monro not the loss of summer skies : 

No winter in the clime can be. 

Where Eric lives, and lives for me !” 

44 For thee, and only thee, my love, 

Till ransom’d spirits meet above 1 
Sweet Amabel !—tho' ev’ry breath 
Is here a lengthen’d sigh for death. 


There is no darkness on thy brow— 

Thou still art faithful—none but thou I 
But thou wert guiltless—” 

44 Why that gasp ? 

Why shrinks thy cold hand from my clasp ?” 
He stiffens at her feet—his eyes 
Have seen the dead before him rise! 

44 Erie awake !—Gustavos calls! 

For thee he seeks these dreary halls 5 
Nor Pain, nor Shame, nor Pow’r hat wrung 
His secret from thy constant tongue. 

He sank not in the wintry flood 
Where bandit-traitors sought his blood; 

Safe thro’ the whirling waves he drew 
To light and land thy firm canoe : 

My foes lie low in Treason’s grave. 

In peace my rightful banners wave, 

And he who to thy loval breast 
Came but a weak and wounded guest. 

Returns a King !—Of Clntbria’s realm 
Thy faithful band shall aid the helm 1 
Come^> my side, if Pow’r can prove 
More rich in gifts than duteous Love !” 

Then thrice his beck’ning hand he rais’d—* 
The sable crowd around him gaz’d : 

44 Norwegians, hear !—a royal Swede 
First gives to faith its holy meed 1 
From you I claim my sceptre’s pride. 

My bounteous host, my faithful guide 1” 

Shouts from the silver halls ascend. 

Caves, rocks, and gulphs, their echoes blend ; 
Bnt Amabel!—an instant light 
Hurst through the film which veil'd her sight— 
44 And thon wert guiltless, then !” she cried, 
Clung to his conscious breast, and died. 

There is no sound iu Eric’s sigh. 

No language in his fearless eye; 

He feels the pang which passes speech, 

The pang remembrance dare not reach ! 

Ai&ils it now above the mine 
Rich in its burnish’d spoils to shine ? 

Pomp cannot rear a dome so fair 
As Love, which built its temple there ! 


From the tame. 

LINES SENT WITH A REPEATING- 
WATCH, 

I vscuvbzo 44 Ah ! eons dirai-jc t" 

A H ! could it speak !—And there are few 
jTB Old Time might plead so softly to. 

For years of pain ana care have past. 

And on thy brow no snow-drops cast: 

No wrinkle yet is there to shew 

What Time might tell. 

Ah ! would it speak !—tf then thine ear 
Sbonld gentle tales incline to hear. 

Thou migbt’st a secret legend learfl 
Of Hope that lives without return. 

And whispers to the flying year, 

44 Soon Time shall tell ?' 

Tli. hell upon the sea-rock’s side 
Still echoes to its native tide : 

Tho’ motionless and cold it lies, 

The list’ning ear may Hear its sighs: 

So pines the heart in sullen pride. 

As Time shall tell. 
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It linger'd once in Sorrow’s cave, 

Then rose on Fortune’s sparkling wave * 
But one disdain'd the prize, nor knew 
The rarest pearl is dark in hue : 

Shall none the slighted wand’rer save ? 

Time comes to tell— 

Now let the kind adviser teach, 

Tho' feeble, brief, and slow in speech, 
Like Friendship when it speaks in death. 
Like Love, which fears its own soft breath, 
And leaves the word it cannot reach 
For Time to tell. 

Fair Lady ! Time is in thy band— 

Use it with touch discreet and bland. 

And while it speeds on diamond feet. 

Its golden tongue shall truth repeat— 

But if thy heart can understand, 

'TisTime to tell. 

March, 1817. 


EXTRACTS 

from Ljllj Rooks , by Thomas Moore , Esq. 


Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept * 
With many a shell in whose hollow wreath'd 
chamber 

We, Peris of Ocean, by moonlight have 
slept. 

We'll dive where the gardens of coral lie 
darkling. 

And plant all the rosiest stems at thy head ; 
We'll seek where the sands of the Caspian 
are sparkling. 

And gather their gold to strew over thy bed. 

Farewell——farewell——until Pity’s sweet 
fountain 

Is lost in the hearts of the fair and the brave. 
They'll weep for the chieftain who died on 
that mountain. 

They’ll weep for the maiden who sleeps in 
‘this wave. 

N ote. Peri , pronounced Parry, is the same 
word with our Fairy, (which came to us from 
the Persian,) and is to it analogous io meaning. 


SONG. 


F AREWELL, farewell to thee, Araby’s 
daughter! 

(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea,) 
No pearl ever lay under Oman's green water. 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 


Oh fair as the sea-flower, closeto thee growing, 
flow light was tby heart! till love’s witche¬ 
ry came 

Like the wind of the Sooth o'er a summer lute 
blowing, 

And hush'd all its music and wither'd its 
frame! 


But long upon Araby’s grecu sunny highlands. 
Shall maids and their lovers remember the 
doom 

Of her who lies deeping among the Pearl 
islands, 

With nought but the sea-star to light up her 
tomb. 


And still when the merry date-season is burn- 

ing, 

And calls to the palm-groves theyonog and 
the old, 

The happiest there from their pastime return¬ 
ing 

At sunset, will weep when thy story is told. 


The young village maid, when with flowers 
she dresses 

Her dark flowing hair for some festival day, 

Will think of thy fate till neglecting Iter tresses. 

She mournfully turns from the mirror away. 

Nor shall Iran—B eloved of her hero!—for¬ 
get thee— 

Though tyraots watch over her tears as they 
start. 

Close, close by the side of that hero she’ll set 
thee. 

Embalm'd in the innermost shrine of her 
heart. 


Farewell—be it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With every thing beauteous that grows in 
the deep, 

Each flower of the rock and each gem of the 
billow 

Shall sweeten thy bed and Illumine thy sleep. 


BENDEMEER’S STREAM. 

A SONG. 

THERE'S a bower of roses by Bendemeer's 
stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long; 

In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet 
dream 

To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song. 

That bower and its music I never forget: 

But oft when alone in the bloom of the year 

I think-—is the nightingale singing there yet ; 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Ben- 
demeer ? 

No—the roses soon wither’d that hung o'er 
the wave; 

Bat some blossoms were gathered while 
freshly they shone. 

And a dew was distilled from their flowers, 
that gave 

All the fragrance of summer when summer 
w as gone. 

Thus Memory draw's from delight, ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a yean 

Thus bright to my soul as’twas then to my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm Beu- 
demeer. 


SONG. 

TELL me not of joys above. 

If that world can give no bliss 

Truer, happier, than the love 
Which enslaves our souls in this ! 

Tell me not of Hooris' eyes !— 

Far from me their dangerous glow, 

If those looks that light the skies 
Wound like some that burn below! 

Who that feels what love is here ;— 
All its falsehood—all its pain— 

W ould for e’en Elysium’s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again ! 

W r ho, (hat ’midst a desert’s beat 
Sees the waters fade away. 

Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they ! 
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Poetry. 


SONG. 

(FROM THE SAME.) 

I KNOW where the winged visions dwell 
That arouud the night-bed play, 

I know each herb and flowret’s bell 
Where they bide their wings by day. 

Then hasten we, maid. 

To twine our braid. 

To-morrow the dreams and flow'n will fade. 

The image of love that nightly flies 
To visit the bashful maid, 

Steals from the jasmine-flower, that sighs 
Its soul like her in the shade. 

The hope in dreams of a happier hour 
That alights on misery’s brow. 

Springs out of the silvery alinoud-flower 
That blooms on a leafless hough. 

Tbeu hasten we, maid. 

To twine our braid. 

To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 

The visions that oft to worldly eyes 
The glitter of mines unfold. 

Inhabit the mountain-herb that dyes 
The tooth of the fawn like gold. 

The phantom shapes—oh ! touch not them— 
That appal the murderer’s sight. 

Lurk in the fleshly mandrake’s stem 
That shrieks when torn at night. 

Then hasten we, maid, 

To twine our braid. 

To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 

The dream of the injured, patient mind, 

That smiles at the wrongs of men, 

,1s found in the bruised ana wounded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then. 

Then hasten we, maid, 

To twine our braid. 

To-morrow the dreams aud flowers will fade. 


SONG. 

(from the same.) 

FROM Cbindara's warbling fount I come, 
Called by that moonlight garland’s spell— 
From Chindara’s fount, my fairy home. 
Where in music morn and night I dwell— 
Where lutes in the air are heard about, 

And voices are singing the whole day long. 
And every sigh the heart breathes out 
Is turned, as it leaves the lips, to song. 
Hither I come 
From my fairy home. 

And if there’s a magic in Music’s strain, 

I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath. 

Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 

For mine is the lay that lightly floats, 

And mine are the murmuring, dying notes, 
That fail as soft as soow on the sea. 

And melt in the heart ns instantly ! 

And the passionate strain, that deepjv going, 
Refines the bo^om it trembles through. 

As the musk-wiud over the water blowing, 
Ruffles the wave, but sweetens it too. 

Mine is the charm, whose mystic sway 
The spirits of past delights obey— 

Let but the tuneful talisman sound. 

And they come, like genii, hovering round. 


And mine is the gentle song, that bears 
From sonl to soul the wishes of love. 

As a bird, that wafts through genial airs 
The cinnamon-seed from grove to grove. 

*Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure. 

The past, the present, and future of pleasure ; 
When Memory lurks the tone that is gone. 
With the blissful tone that’s still iirtheear; 
And hope from a heavenly uote flies on 
To a note more heavenly still that is near. 

The warrior’s heart, when touch’d by me, 

Can as downy soft and as yielding be 
As his own white plume, that high amid death 
Thro’ the field has shone, yet waves with a 
breath. 

And oh ! how the eyes of Beauty glisten, 
When Music has reach’d her toward soul. 
Like the silent stars that wink and listen 
While Heaven’s eternal melodies rolj. 

So, hither I come 
From my fairy home, 

And if there’s a magic"in Music’s strain, 

I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath. 

Thy lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 


AZIM. 

Or the Veiled Prophet. 

(from the same.) 

THOUGH few his years, the West already 
knows 

Young Akim’s fame beyond th’ Olympian 

snows. 

Ere manhood darken’d o’er his downy cheek, 
O’erwhelm’d in fight, and captive to the Greek, 
He linger’d there, till peace dissolv’d his 
chains: 

Oh ! who could, e’en in bondage, tread the 
plains 

Of glorious Greece, nor feel his spirit rise 
Kindling within him ? who with heart and 
eyes. 

Could walk where Liberty had been, nor see 
The shining footprints of her Deity, 

Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air. 
Which mutely told her spirit had been there ? 
Not he, that youthful warrior,—no, too well 
For his soul’s quiet, work’d the awakeninr 
spell; ^ 

And now, returning to his own dear land, 

Full of those d: earns of good that, vainly 
grand, * 

Haunt the young heart ;—proud views of hu¬ 
man kind, 

Of men to Gods exalted and refin’d 
False views, like that horizon’s fair deceit, 
Where earth and hcav’ . but teem alas, to 
meet!— 

Soon a* he heard an Arm Divine was rais’d 
To right the nations, and beheld,emblaz’d 
On die white flag Mokanna’s host, unfurl’d 
Those words ot sunshine, “ Freedom to the 
. World,” 

At once his faith, his sword, his soul, obey’d 
Th’ inspiring summons ; every chosen blade 
That fought beneath that banner's sacred text. 
Seem’d doubly edg’d for this world and the 
next; 

And ne’er did Faith with her smooth bondage 
bind ^ 

F.ves more devoutly w illing to be blind, 
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fn virtue’s cause; never was soot inspir'd 
With livelier trust in what is most desird ^ 
Than his, th’ enthusiast there, who kneeling, 
pale 

With pious awe, before that Silver Veil, 
Believes the form, to which be bends his knee, 
£ome pure, redeeming angel, seat to free 
This fetter'd world from every bond and stain, 
And bring its primal glories back again I 


Of nausea, cost, and pain, 

Is trusted to in vain, 

If Men will not abstain !— 

On the reverse, ’tis plain - 
How much they save and gain* 
Who fear not to abstain. 

April 3,1817. 


from the same . 


CHURCHILL’S GRAVE.. .a factutoul- 

IT RUM0BRBD. 


ODE TO SLEEP*. 

By J. C. Ciari», Canterbury. 


By Lord Byron. 

I STOOD beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 
The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not less of sorrow and of awe 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone 
With name no clearer than the names un¬ 
known. 

Which lay unread around it; and I ask d 
The Gardener of that ground, why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory tasked 
Through the thick deaths of half a century ; 
And thus he answer’d—■“ Well, l do not know 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so ; 
“ He died before my day of Sextonship, 

“ And I had not the digging of this grave. 

And is this all ? I thought,—and do we lip 
The veil qf Immortality ? and crave 
I know not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages to endure this blight t 
So soon and so successless ? As 1 said. 

The Architect of all on which we tread, 

For earth is but a tombstone, did essay 
To extricate remembrance from the clay, 
Whose minglings might confuse a Newton s 
thought, . 

Were it not that all life must end in one. 

Of which we are but dreamers;—as he caught 
As’t were the twilight of a former Sun, 

Thus spoke he,—“ I believe the man of whom 
* You wot, who lies in this selected tomb, 

44 Was a most famous writer in his day, 

14 And therefore travellers step from out their 
way , 

•* To pay him honour,—and myself whate er 
44 Your honour pleases,”—then most pleased 1 
' shook 

From out my pocket’s avaricious nook 
Some certain coins of silver, which as ’t were 
Perforce I gave this man, though 1 could spare 
So much but inconveniently %—Ye smile, 

.J see ye, ye profane ones l all the while, 
Because my homely phrase the truth would tell. 
You are the fools not 1 — for I did dwell 
With a dcop thought and with a softened eye, 
On that Old Sexton’s natural homily, 

In which there was Obscurity and Fame, 

The Gloiy and th^Nothing of a Name. 


O H Sleep ! and must the only hour 
In wnioh my soul is free, 

My lonely Joy, relentless Power l 
Be sacrificed to thee; 

Oh ! turn thy leaden wing, 

Nor veil as yet mine eyes; 
for I must taste the Classic spring 
Day’s hurried course denies. 

Go, hie thee to the couch of Pain, 
Where anguish'd wretches weep, 
And calling on thy name la vain 
Unwelcome vigils keep ? 

With lib’ral hand thy balm dispense 
To soothe the tortur’d breast. 

Till sweetly ev’ry throbbing seose 
Is lapped in downy rest. 

And should this fragile frame refuse 
To bear me through the night, 
Steep me in those delirious dews 
That shed a mild delight; 

Oh let me trace the moments o er 
My dawu of being knew. 

When all my playful wishes wore 
Young Fancy’s golden hue. 

When lightly ev’ry feeling rose 
Unbiass’d, uncordin'd ; 

Asyet unfelt the worst of woes— 
The slav’ry of the wind l— 

But if a vision pure as this. 

Dull Pow’r, thou const not bring, 

I will not bear a meaner Mibs— 
Again, avert thy wiqg 1 
March, 1817. 


From tfct Panorama. 

THE KEEPSAKE. 

From a Winter in Canada , by Ann C. Knight . 

O H ! know’st thou why, to distance driven. 
When Friendship weeps the parting hour, 
The simplest gift, that moment given. 

Long, long retains a magic power ? 

Still, when it meets the musing view. 

Can half the theft of time retrieve, 

The scenes of former bliss renew, 

And bid each dear idea live ? 


VfWD tut OtAtleiMft** Magatiae. 

Mr. Urbaw, 

S IMPLE as the following lines may appear, 
their brevity may induce some person to 
yetahi them in bis memory. And if so, it may 
write at a convenient season to prevent one fit 
of intemperance; which circumstance would 
^Umpty repay the writer. 

Abated ° Man 1 abstain !— % 

Medicine, With all ill train 

* 


It booNaiot if the pencil’d rose 
Or sever’d ringlet meet the eye, 

Or India’s sparkling gems enclose 
The talisman of sympathy. 

44 Keep it; yes, keep it for ray sake;” 
On Fancy’s oar still peals the sound. 
Nor Time the potent charm shall break, 
Nor loose the ipell by Nature bound. 
Canida. 
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NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 


from the Geatkmaa** Magazine. 


THE VIHOS ; OR HELL, PURGATORY, AND PARADISE, OP DANTB ALIftfllERI. TRANSLATED BY 


THE REV. H. 

N Mr. Cary’s translation of this sub¬ 
lime Poem, the spirit of the original 
is kept up in terrific grandeur. 

As a specimen of the Translation we 
select a part of the thirteenth Canto. 

41 Ere Nessos yet had reach’d the other bank, 
We enter’d on a forest, where no track 
Of steps bad worn a way. Not verdant there 
The foliage, bat of dusky hue ; not light 
The boagbs and tapering, but with knares 
Reform’d 

And matted thick: fruits there were none, 
but thorns 

Instead, with venom fill’d. Less sharp than 
these, 

Less intricate the brakes, wherein abide 
Those animals that hate the cultur’d fields, 
Betwixt Corneto and Cecina’s stream. 

Here the brute Harpies make their nests, 
the same 

Who from the Strophades the Trojan band 
Drove with dire boding of their future woe. 
Broad are their pennons, of the human form 
Their neck and count*nance, arm’d with talons 
keen 

The feet, and the huge belly fledged with wings. 
These sit and wail on the drear mystic wood. 

The kind instructor in these words began: 

4 Ere farther thou proceed, know tbouartnow 
I’ tb’ second round, and shall be, till tbou come 
Upon the horrid sand: look therefore well 
Arouod thee, and such things thqu shall behold. 
2Y Eng. Mag. Vo 1.1. 


P. CARY, A. M. 

As would my speech discredit’ On all sides 
I heard sad plainings breathe, & none could see 
From whom they might have issued. In amaze 
Fast bound I stood. He, as it seem’d, believ’d 
That I had thought so many voices came ' 
From some amid those thickets close conceal’d. 
And thus his speech resum’d: 4 If thou lop off 
A single twig from one of those 111 plants. 

The thought thou has conceiv’d shall vanish 
quite.’ 

Thereat a little stretching forth my band, 
From a great wilding gather’d I a branch. 

And straight the trank exclaim’d: 4 Why 
pluck'st thou me V 

Then as the dark blood trickled down its ride. 
These words it added: 4 Wherefore tear’st me 
thus? 

Is there no touch of mercy in thy breast ? 

Men once were we, that now are rooted here. 
Thy hand might well have spar’d us, had we 
been 

The souls of serpents.’ As a brand yetgreen f 
That burning at one end from th’ other sends 
A groaning sound, and hisses with the wind 
That forces out its way, so burst at once 
Forth from the broken splinter words and 
blood. 

I, letting fall the bough, remain’d os one 
Assail’d by terror, and the Sage replied : 

‘If he, O injur’d spirit! could have believ’d 
What he hath seen but in my verse describ’d, 
He never against thee had stretch’d his hand. 
But I, because the thing surpass’d belief, 
Prompted him to this deed, which even now 
My-elf I ru*. IJnt tell me. who then wast ; 
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That, for this wrong to do thee some amends, 
In th’ upper world (for thither to return 
Is granted him) thy fame he may revive.* 

‘That pleasant word of thine,* the trunk 
replied, 

* Hath so inveigled me, that I from speech 
Cannot refrain, wherein if I indulge 
A little longer, in the snare detain'd. 

Count it not grievous. I it was, who held 
Both keys to Frederick's heart, and turn'd 
the wards, . 

Opening and shutting, with a skill so sweet. 
That, beside me, into his inmost breast 
Scarce any other could admittance find. 

The faith I bore to my high charge was such. 
It cost me the life-blood that warm'd my veins. 
The harlot, who ne’er turn’d her gloating eyes 
From Caesar’s household,common vice and pest 
Of courts, ’gainst me inflam’d the minds of all; 
And to Augustus they so spread the flame, 
That my glad honours chang'd to bitter woes. 
My soul, disdainful and disgusted, sought 
Refuge in death from scorn, and I became, 
Just as I was, unjust towards myself. 

By the new roots which fix this stem, I swear, 
That never faith I broke to my liege lord, 
Who merited such honour; and of you, 

If any to the world indeed return, 

Clear be from wrong my memory, that lies 
Tet prostrate under Envy's cruel blow.’ 

Firet somewhat pausing, till the mournful 
words 

Were ended, then to me the Bard began: 


[684 

* Lose not the time; but speak, and of him ask, 
If more thou wish to learn.’ Whence I replied : 
4 Question thou him again of whatsoe’er 
Will, as thou think’st, content me; for no 

power 

Have I to ask, such pity's at my heart.' 

He thus resum'd : 6 So may he do for thee 
Freely what .thou entreatest, as thou yet 
Be pleas'd, imprison'd spirit! to declare. 
How in these gnarled joints the soul is tied ; 
And whether any ever from such frame 
Be loosen’d, if thou canst, that also tel).' 

Thereat the trunk breath'd hard, ar.d the 
wind soon 

Chang'd into sounds articulate like these: 

* Briefly ye shall be answer’d. When departs 
The fierce soul from the body, by itself 
Thence torn asunder, to the seventh gulf 

By Minos doom’d, into the wood it falls. 

No place assign’d, but wheresoever chance 
Hurls it, there sprouting, as a grain of spelt, 
It rises to a sapling, growing thence 
A savage plaint. The Harpies, on its leaves 
Then feeding, cause both pain, and for the pain 
A vent to grief. We, as the rest, shall come 
For our own spoils, yet not so that with them 
We may again be clad; for what a man 
Takes from himself it is not just he have. 

Here we perforce shall drag them; and 
throughout 

The dismal glade our bodies shall be hung. 
Each on the wild thorn of his wretched shade.’* 


Legends of Larripidosa. 


THE LEGENDS OF LAMPJDOSA. 

from the toropeaa Msguiae. 

Ti/TY return to the Eunomian Society* tints as various as the “ seven-fold light" 
was greeted by innumerable ques- to which our gallant associate compared 
tions respecting the institution I had it. Let us begin with tiie simple record 
been sent to discover, and the means of of the remotest nation, and observe her 
my success. “ These,” I replied, un- in her first gradation from the darkness of 
folding a roll of manuscripts, “ will ex- savage nature. 

plain all the mysteries of both. They In one of those short and brilliant 
contain legends of seven nations, prefer- nights peculiar to Norway, a small ham- 
ved in the isle of Lampidosa by a fe- let near its coast was disturbed by tliear- 
male anchoret, uhose rocky chamber is rival of a stranger. At a spot so wiid 
still visible, where she received and depos- and unfrequented, the Norwegian govern¬ 
ed the narratives of travellers from va- meut had not thought fit to provide any 
rious countries. Their present possessor house of accommodation for travellers, 
has only added one of recent date, which but the pastor’s residence was easily 
will be found, perhaps,not wholly uncon- found. Thorsen, though his hut hard- 
netted with our own private histories, our ly afforded room for his own numerous 
opinions, and purposes. These legends family, gave ready admission even to an 
shew the character of woman capable of unknown guest, and placed before him 
* See Ath. vol. I. p. 615. the remains of a dried torskfish, a thrush, 
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and a loaf composed of oatmeal mixed life, not to lose it. I hear a human 
with fir-bark. To this coarse but hos- voice 1”—“ It is the scream of the fisb- 
pitable banquet the traveller seated him- eagle!” interrupted his guide ; and, ex¬ 
self with a courteous air of appetite, and erting all his strength, Thorsen would 
addressed several questions to his host have snatched the torch from the despe-, 
respecting the produce, customs, and rate adventurer ; but he had already de- 
pecujiarities of the district. Thorsen scended a fathom deep into the gulf, 
gave him intelligent answers, and dwelt Panting with agony, the pastor saw him 
especially on the cavern of Dolstein, cel- stand unsupported on the brink of a 
ebrated for its extent beneath the sea. slippery rock, extending the iron point 
The traveller listened earnestly, com- of his staff into what appeared a wreath 
mented in language which betrayed deep of foam left on the opposite side by the 
science, and ended by proposing to visit sea, which now raged below him in a 
it with his host. The pastor loved the whirlpool moredeafening than the Males- 
wonders of his country with the pride trom. Thorsen with astonishment saw 
and enthusiasm of a Norwegian ; and this white wreath attach itself to the 
they entered the cave of Dolstein togeth- pike-staff*; he saw his companion poise 
er, attended only by one of those small it across the chasm with a vigorous arm* 
dogs accustomed to hunt bears. The and beckon for his aid with gestures 
torches they carried could not penetrate which the clamour of waves prevented 
the tremendous gloom of this cavern, his voice from explaining. The saga- 
whose vast aisles and columns seem to cious dog instantly caught what now 
form a cathedral fit for the spirits of the seemed the folds of a white garment; 
sea, whose eternal hymn resounds above and while Thorsen, trembling, held the 
and around it. “We must advance no offered staff*, the traveller ascended with 
farther,” said Thorsen, pausing at the his prize. Both fell on their knees, and 
edge of a broad chasm—“ we have al- silently blessed heaven. Thorsen first 
ready ventured two miles beneath the unfolded the white garment, and diacov- 
tide.”— 44 Shall we not avail ourselves ered the face of a boy, beautiful though 
of the stairs which Nature has provided ghastly, about eleven years old. “ He 
here V 9 replied the traveller, stretching is not dead yet!” said the good pastor, 
his torch over the abyss, into which eagerly pouring wine between his lips 
large masses of shattered basaltine pillars from the flask they had brought to cheer 
offered a possible, but dreadful, mode of them. He soon breathed, and the trav^ 
descent. The pastor caught his cloak— eller, tearing off his wet half-frozen vest-* 
“ Not in my presence shall any man meats, wrapped him in his own furred 
tempt death so impiously ! Are you deaf coat and cloak, and spoke to him in a 
to that terrible murmur ? The tide of gentle accent. The child clung to him 
the northern ocean is rising upon us : I whose voice he had heard in the gulf of 
see its white foam in the depth.”— death, but could not discern his deliver- 
Though retained by a strong grasp, the ers. “ Poor blind boy !” said Tborsea, 
stranger hazarded a step beneath the dropping tears on his cheek, “ he has 
chasm's edge, straining his sight to pen- wandered alone into this hideous cavern, 
etrate its extent, which no human hand and fallen down the precipice.” But 
had ever fathomed. The dog leaped to this natural conjecture was disproved by 
a still lower resting-place, was out of the boy's replies to the few Norwegian 
sight a few moments, and returned with words he seemed to understand. He 
a piteous moan to his master’s feet.— spoke in a pure Swedish dialect of a 
44 Even this poor animal,” said Thorsen, journey from a very distant home with 
44 is awed by the divinity of darkness, two rude men, who had professed to 
and asks us to save ourselves.”—“ Loose bring him among friends, but bad left 
my cloak, old man 1” exclaimed the him sleeping, he believed, where he had 
traveller, with a look and tone which been found. His soft voice, hie blind- 
might have suited the divinity be named ness, his unsuspicious simplicity, in* 
—“ my life is a worthless hazard. But creased the deep horror which both his 
this creature’s instinct invites m to save benefactors felt as they guessed the pro- 
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bable design of those who had abandon- peculiar to a nation whose lowest Glas¬ 
ed him. They carried him by turns in ses are artisans and poets ; but bis com- 
silence, preceded by their watchful dog; panion did not wait for his introduction, 
and quenching their torches at the'cav- u Worthy woman,” lie said to Claribell, 
crn’s mouth, seated themselves in one of w I am a traveller with an unfortunate 
its most concealed recesses. The sun child, whose weakness will not permit 
was rising, and its light shone through a him to accompany me farther. Your 
crevice on the stranger's face and figure, countenance confirms what this venera- 
which, by enveloping the child in his ble man has told me of your goodness : 
furred mantle, he bad divested of dis- —I leave him to appeal to it” He 
guise. Tborsen saw the grace and vig- disappeared as he spoke, while the blind 
our of youth in its contour, features boy clung to Claribell’s hand, as if at- 
formed to express an ardent character, tracted by the softness of a female voice, 
and that fairness of complexion peculiar “ Keep the dollars, pastor said Haii3 
to northern nations. As if aware of his Ho&find, when he had heard all that Thor- 
guide’s scrutiny, the traveller wrapped sen chose to tell—“ I am old, and my 
himself again in his cloak, and, looking daughter may marry Brande, our kins- 
on the sleeping boy whose head rested man—keep the purse lo feed this poor 
on his knee, broke the thoughtful pause, boy, if the year should pass and no 
** We must not neglect the existence we friends remember him.” 
have saved. I am a wanderer, and ur- Thorsen returned well-satisfied to his 
gent reasons forbid me to have any com- home, but the stranger was gone, and no 
panion. Providence, sir, has given you one in the hamlet knew the time or way 
a right to share in the adoption of this of his departure. Though a little Lu- 
child. Dare you accept the charge for theran theology was all that education 
one year, with no other recompense than had given the pastor, he had received 
your own benevolence and thfe small from Nature an acute judgment and a 
puree of dollars ?” ■" bountiful heort. Whether the deep 

Thoreen replied, with the blush of mystery in which his guest had chosen 
honest pride in his forehead, “ I should to wrap himself could be connected with 
require no bribe to love him—but I that which involved his ward, was a 
have many children and their curiosity point beyond his investigation ; but be 
may be dangerous. There is a good old contented himself with knowing how 
peasant, whose daughter is his only much the blind boy deserved his pity, 
comfort and companion. Let us en- To be cosy and useful was this good 
trust this boy to her care, and if in one man’s constant aim, and he always found 

year- M in one year, if I live, I both purposes united. 

will reclaim him ?” said the stranger The long, long winter and brief sum- 
solemnly:—“ Shew mo this woman.” mer of Norway passed away without 
Though such peremptory commands event. Adolphus, as the blind boy cal- 
Startled Thorsen, whose age and office led himself, though he soon learned the 
had accustomed him to respect, he saw Norwegian language, could give only 
and felt a native authority in his new confused and vague accounts of his ear- 
friend’s eye, which he obeyed. With Jy years, or his journey to Dolstein. But 
a cautious fear of spflfe, new to an honest his docility, his sprightliness, and lovely 
Norwegian, he looked round the cavern- countenance, won even the old fisher- 
entrance, and led the stranger by a pri* man’s heart, and increased Claribell’a 
vate path to the old fisherman’s hut. pity to fondness. Under Hans Hof- 
Claribell, his daughter, sat at its door, land’s roof there wa's also a woman who 
arranging the down-feathers of the beau- owed her bread to Cloribelp9 bounty, 
tiful Norwegian pheasant, and singing She was the widow of a nobleman whose 
one of the wild ditties so long preserved mansion and numerous household had. 
on that coast. The fisherman himself, suddenly sunk into the abyss now cov- 
fresh-coloured and robust, though in his ered with the lake of Frederic-stsdt. 
ninetieth year, was busied among3t his From that hour she had never been seen 
winter-8*eck of oil and deer-skins, to smile ; and the intense severity of a 
Thorsen was received with the urbanity climate in which she was a stranger, ad- 
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ded to the force of an overwhelming 
misfortune, had reduced her mind and 
body to utter imbecility. But Claribell, 
who had been chosen to atteod her dur¬ 
ing the lew months which elapsed be¬ 
tween her arrival in Norway and her 
disastrous widowhood, could never be 
persuaded to forsake her when the ra¬ 
pacious heir, affecting to know no proofs 
of her marriage, dismissed her to deso¬ 
lation and famine. The Lady Johanna, 
as her faithful servant still called her, 
had now resided ten years in Hans 
Holland's cabin, nursed by his daughter 
with the tenderest respect, and soothed 
in all her caprices. Adolphus sat by her 
side, singing fragments of Swedish songs, 
which she always repaid by allowing 
l him to share her sheltered comer of the 
hearth: and he, ever ready to love the 
band that cherished him, lamented only 
because he could not know the face of 
his second foster-mother, 
i On the anniversary of that brilliant 
night which brought the stranger to Dol- 
stein, all Ho hand’s happy family assem¬ 
bled round his door. Hans hiniself, 

> ever gay and busy, played a rude ac¬ 
companiment on his ancient violin, while 
Adolphus timed his song to the slow 
| motion of the Lady Johanna's chair, as 
! it rocked her into slumber. Claribell sat 
at her feet, preparing for her pillow the 
soft rich fur of the brown forest-cat 
brought by Brande, her betrothed hus¬ 
band, whose return had caused this ju¬ 
bilee. While Hans and his son-in-law 
were exchanging cups of mead, the pastor 
Thorsen was seen advancing with the 
stranger. “It is he !” exclaimed Clari- 
bell, springing from her kinsman’s side 
with a shriek of joy. Adolphus clung 
to his benefactor’s embrace, Hans load- 
| ed him with welcomes, and even the 
lady looked round her with a faint smile. 
They seated their guest amongst them, 
while the blind boy sorrowfully asked 
if he intended to remove him. “ One 
year more Adolphus,” replied the travel¬ 
ler, “you shall give to these hospitable 
friends, if they will endure the burthen 
for your sake.”— “ lie is so beautiful !” 
said old Hans.-f-“ A I*., fatlier 1” added 
Claribell, “ he must be beautiful always 
he is so kind !’—The traveller looked 
earnestly at Claribell, und saw the love¬ 


liness of a kind heart in her eyes. His 
voice faltered as he replied, “ My boy 
must still be your guest, for a soldier has 
no home; but I have found his small 
purse untouched—let me add another, 
and make me more your debtor by ac¬ 
cepting it” Adolphus laid the purse in 
Claribell's lap, and his benefactor, rising 
hastily, announced his intention to de¬ 
part immediately, if a guide could be 
procured.—“ My kinsman shall accom¬ 
pany you,” said the fisherman ; “ he 
knows every crag from Ardanger to 
Dofrefield.” Brande advanced, sling¬ 
ing his musquet behind his shoulder, ar 
a token of his readiness.— u Not to¬ 
night !*’ said Claribell ; “a snowfal; 
has swelled the flood, and the wicker 
bridge has foiled.”—Thorsen and Hans 
urged the tedious length of the monn- 
tain-road, and the distance of any stage- 
house. Brande alone was silent. Ilf- 
had thought of Claribell’.* long delav in 
fulfilling their marriage-contract, and his 
eye measured the strangers graceful fig¬ 
ure with suspicious envy. But he dar¬ 
ed not meet his glance, and no one saw 
the smile which shrivelled his lips wheu 
his offered guidance was accepted.— 
“ He is bold and faithful," said the pas¬ 
tor, as the stranger pressed his hand, rnd 
bade him farewell with an CApressi^e 
smile. Brande shrunk front die pastor's 
blessing, and departed in silence.—Ail 
were sleeping in Holland’s hut when lie 
returned, pale and almost gasping.—- 
“ So soon from Aidanger l" said Ciar- 
ibell ; “your journey has speeded well.’* 
—“ He is sale,” returned the lover, and 
sat down gloomy on the hearth. Only 
a few embers remained, which cast a 
doubtful light on his countenance— 
“ Claribell 1” he exclaimed, after a long 
pause, “Will you be mv wife to-moi- 
row ?”—“ I am th«, Lady Johanna’s 
servant while she lives,” answered Cuu~ 
ibell—“and the poor blind boy ! \vlu»t 
will become of them if I leave my fad ¬ 
er ?”—“ They shall remain with us, am. 
we will form one family—we are \\< 
longer poor—the traveller gave me th.> 
gold—^ond bade me keep it you: 
dowry.”—Claribell cast her eye on tin 
heap of rubles, and on her lover’s fan- 
—“ Brande, you have murdered him 
—With tliese half-articulate won!-, sh* 
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fell prostrate on the earth, from which 
he dared not approach to raise her. 
But presently gathering the gold, her 
kinsman placed it at her feet—“ Clari- 
bell! it is yours ! it is his free gift, and 
I am innocent.”-^- 14 Follow me, then !” 
said she, putting the treasure in her bo¬ 
som ; and quitting her father’s dwelling, 
she led the way to Thorsen’s. He was 
awake, reading by the summer moon¬ 
light—“ Sir,” said Claribell, in a firm 
and calm tone, “ your friend deposited 
this gold in my kinsman’s hands—keep 
it in trust for Adolphus in your own.” 
Brande, surprised, dismayed, yet rescu¬ 
ed from immediate danger, acquiesced 
with downcast eyes ; and the pastor, 
struck only with respectful admiration, 
received the deposit. 

Another year passed, but not without 
event A tremendous flood bore away 
the chief part of the hamlet, and swept 
off the stock of timber on which the 
good pastor’s saw-mills depended. The 
hunting season had been unproductive, 
and the long polar night found Ciari- 
bell’s family almost without provision. 
Her father’s strength yielded to fatigue 
and grief ; and a few dried fish w ere 
soon consumed. Wasted to still more 
extreme debility, her miserable mistress 
lay beside the hearth, with only enough 
of life to feel the approach of death. 
Adolphus warmed her frozen hands in 
his, and secretly gave her all the rein 
deer’s milk, which their neighbours, 
though themselves half-famished, bes¬ 
towed upon him. Brande, encouraged 
by the despairing father’s presence, ven¬ 
tured to remind Claribell of their mar¬ 
riage-contract.— u Wait,” she replied, 
with a bitter smile, 44 till the traveller re¬ 
turns to sanction it.”—Moody silence 
followed ; while Hans, shaking a tear 
from his long silver eye-lashes, looked 
reproachfully at his daughter. “ Have 
mercy on us both,” s^id Brande, with a 
desperate gesture— 44 Shall an idiot wo¬ 
man and a blind boy rob even your 
father of your love /”— u They have 
trusted me,” she answered, fixing her 
keen eyes upon him— 44 and I will not 
forsake them in life or death—Hast thou 
deserved trust bolter /” 

Brande turned away his face, and 
wept. At that terrible instant, the door 


burst open, and three strangers seized 
him. Already unmanned, he made no 
resistance ; and a caravan sent by judi¬ 
cial authority, conveyed the whole fami¬ 
ly to the hall of the viceroy’s deputy. 
There, heedless of their toilsome jour¬ 
ney and exhausted state, the minister of 
justice began his investigation. A charge 
of murder had been lodged against 
Brande, and the clothes worn by the 
unfortunate traveller, found at the foot 
of a precipice, red with blood and heap¬ 
ed together, were displayed before him. 
Still he professed innocence, but with a 
faltering voice and unsteady eye. Thor- 
sen, strong in benevolence and truth, 
had followed the prisoner’s car on foot, 
and now presented himself at the tribu¬ 
nal. He produced the gold deposited 
in his hands, and advanced a thousand 
proofs of Claribell’s innocence, but she 
maintained herself an obstinate silence. 
A few silver ducats found in old Hof- 
land’s possession implicated him in the 
guilt of his kinsman ; and the judge, 
comparing the actual evidenceof Brande’s 
conduct on the fatal night of the assassi¬ 
nation with his present vague and inco¬ 
herent statements, sentenced the whole 
family to imprisonment in the mine of 
Cronenburgli. 

Brande heard his decree in mute des¬ 
pair ; and Claribell, clinging to her 
heart-broken father, fixed her eyes, dim 
with intense agony, on the blind boy, 
whose face during this ignominious trial 
had been hidden on her shoulder. But 
when the conclusive sentence was pro¬ 
nounced, he raised his head, and addres¬ 
sed the audience in a strong and clear 
tone—•“ Norwegians !—I have no home 
—I am an orphan and a stranger among 
you. Claribell has shared her bread 
with me, and where she goes I will go.” 
— 44 Be it so,” said the judge, after a 
short pause— 44 darkness and light are 
alike to the blind, and he will learn to 
avoid guilt if he is allowed to witness its 
punishment.”—The servants of justice 
advanced, expecting their superior’s sig¬ 
nal to remove the victims, but his eye 
w as suddenly arrested. The Lady Jo¬ 
hanna, whose chair had been brought 
before the tribunal, now rose Trora it, 
and stood erect, exclaiming, “ I accuse 
him /”—At this awful cry, from lips 
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which had never been heard to utter 
more than the low moan of insanity, 
the judge shuddered, and his assistants 
shrunk back as if the dead had spoken. 
The glare of her pale grey eyes, her 
spectre-like face shadowed by long and 
loose hair, were such as a Norwegian 
sorceress exhibits. Raising her skeleton 
bands high abovp her head, she struck 
them together with a force w hich the 
hall echoed ;—“ There was but one 
l witness, and I go to him !”—With these 
words, and a shrill laugh, she foil at the 
judge’s feet and expired. 

Six years glided away; and the ri¬ 
gorous sentence passed on these unfor¬ 
tunate Norwegians had been long exe¬ 
cuted and forgotten, when the Swedish 
viceroy visited the silver mines of Cro- 

I nenburgh. Lighted by a thousand 
lamps attached to columns of the spark- 
, ling ore, be proceeded with his retinue 
j through the principal street of the sub¬ 
terranean city, while the miners exhibit- 
I ed the various processes of their labours. 
But his eye seemed fixed on a bier fol- 

I lowed by an aged man, whose shoulder 
bore the badge of infamy, leaning on a 
meagre woman and a boy, whose voice 
mingled with the rude chant peculiar to 
Norwegian mourners like the warbling 
of an JEolian lute among the moans of a 
stormy wind. At this touching and un¬ 
expected sound, the viceroy stopped and 
i looked earnestly at his guide—“ It is 
\ the funeral of a convicted murderer,’’ 
replied the superintendant of the miners ; 
“ and that white-haired man was his 
kinsman, and supposed accomplice.”— 
The w6man is his widow, then ?” said 
the viceroy, shuddering.—“ No, my 
lord :—her imprisonment was limited to 
one year, but she cho3e to remain with 
her unhappy father, to prepare his food 
and assist in his labours : that lovely 
boy never leaves her side, except to sing 
hymns to the sick miners, who think him 
an angel come among us.”—While the 
humane intendant spoke, the bier ap- 
roached, and the torches carried by its 
earere shone on the corpse of Brande. 


whose uncovered countenance retained 
all the sullen fierceness of his character. 
The viceroy followed to the grave ; and 
advancing as the body was lowered into 
it, said, “ Peace be with the dead, and 
with the living. All are forgiven.” 

The intendant of the mines, instruct¬ 
ed by one of the viceroy’s retinue, re¬ 
moved the fetters from Hans Hofland’s 
ancles, and placed him, with his daugh¬ 
ter and the blind boy, in the vehicle 
used to reach the outlet of the mine. 
A carriage waited to receive them, and 
they found themselves conveyed from 
the most hideous subterranean dungeon 
to the splendid palace of the viceroy. 
They were led into his cabinet, where 
he stood alone, not in his rich official 
robes, but in those he had worn at Dol- 
stein.—“ It is the traveller !” exclaimed 
Claribell ; and Adolphus sprang into 
his arms.—“ My son !” was all the 
viceroy could utter as he held him close 
to his heart.—“ Claribell I” he added, 
after a few moments of agonizing joy, 
“ I am the father of Adolphus, and the 
Lady Johanna was my wife. Power¬ 
ful enemies compelled me to conceal 
even my existence ; but a blessed chance 
enabled me to save my only son, whom 
I believed safe in the care of the trea¬ 
cherous kinsman who coveted my inheri¬ 
tance, and hoped to destroy us both. 
Brande was the agent of his guilt ; but 
fearing that his secrecy might fail, the 
chief traitor availed himself of his pow¬ 
er as a judge, to bury his accomplice 
and his innocent victim forever. Provi¬ 
dence saved my life from his machina¬ 
tions, and my sovereign has given me 
power sufficient to punish and reward. 
Your base judge is now in the prison to 
which he condemned your father and 
yourself :—you, Claribell, if you can 
accept the master of this mansion, are 
now in your future home. Continue to 
be the second mother of Adolphus, and 
ennoble his father by an union with 
your virtues.” 

V. 

April 1817. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Prom tbe European M*g»r'me. 


DRURY-LANF., MAY, 1817. 

A Y 14th, 1S17, Mr. JCean made 
his first appearance in the cha¬ 
racter of Eustache de St. Pierre, 
m Colman’s historical play of The 
Sun'ender of Calais, We shall not 
stop to examine whether the author 
has raised in this drama a superstructure 
worthy of the noble foundation furnish¬ 
ed by history: our business here is with 
those by whom the characters of the 
piece, such as it is, were personated. 
The excellence of Kean as its hero adds 
if possible, to his former reputation. 
The cynic, the warm patriot, and the 
father were alternately pourtrayed by 
him with a force and fidelity which irre¬ 
sistibly claimed the heartfelt applause of 
the audience. His rebuke of the muti¬ 
nous citizens ; his commiseration of the 
distress of his old townsman to whom 
he gives his last morsel ; his reproaches 
of his son who proposes to secrete pro¬ 
visions for themselves ; his offer of him¬ 
self as the first victim to save his fellow- 
citizens ; and his ironical address to the 
King at the place of execution, were 
passages that demanded particular ap¬ 
probation. 

The Macbeth of Mr. Kean has afford¬ 
ed an excellent opportunity for the dis¬ 
play of his peculiar abilities~-or at least 
in the way in which be performs this 
character. In the dignity and majesty 
of the character, he is evidently not equal 
to Kemble. In the passion, and ardour, 
and inspiration, he greatly excels him. 
We think, however, that in one instance 
he was deficient of a proper understand¬ 
ing of his author, or rather of a peculiar 
feeling of the mind, and of the expres¬ 
sion of that feeling in a particular scene. 
In the banquet scene Macbeth is struck 
with horror, not indignation, at the ap¬ 
pearance of the ghost of the murdered 
Banquo. He forgets the prejudice of 
every one and every thing but the object 
of his terror, and disturbs the feast “ with 
most admired disorder.” Lady Macbeth 
hastily dismisses her guests, and then 
seizing the arm of her husband, reproves 


him, at least by a look and attitude, for 
his imprudent self discovery. Macbeth 
answers her, “ As I stand here, I saw 
him.” This is spoken under the con¬ 
tinuance of the same impression of hor¬ 
ror, but upon the point of recovery. 
Kean did not give this part in its proper 
spirit, and we think he was decidedly 
wrong. There are two things which 
are required to constitute an excellent 
actor—judgment and natural powers ; 
the knowledge of what he has to do, and 
the physical faculties of doing it 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On the 3d of May, The Apostate , a 
tragedy from the pen of Mr. Shell, was 
performed for the first time. The scene 
is laid at Grenada, in Spain, during the 
reign of Philip II. The piece opens 
with the entrance of Hemeya, (C. Kem¬ 
ble) the heir of the Moorish Kings, with 
two of his friends, who endeavour to 
rouse him to a sense of the wrongs of his 
oppressed nation. He deplores their 
hopeless condition and his own ; avows 
his love for Florinda, (Miss 0’Neill)the 
daughter of Count Alvarez, (Murray) 
and his despair at the encouragement 
given by her father to the suit of Pesca¬ 
ra, (Macready) governor of Grenada. 
The mansion of Alvarez suddenly takes 
fire ; he vows to give his daughter and 
fortune to the man who shall save her. 
Hemeya ignorant of this promise, rushes 
)througb the flames and bears the swoon¬ 
ing Florinda in safety to the gardens of 
the castle, where love and gratitude 
break the bonds of maiden reserve, and 
she acknowledges the passion which she 
had long secretly cherished for her de¬ 
liverer. Scarcely has Alvarez, in fulfil- v 
ment of his own oath joined the hands 
of the lovers, when Count Pescara en¬ 
ters and produces a royal edict forbidding 
upon pain of death any Moor to marry a 
Christian woman without previously re¬ 
nouncing the Mahometan faith. Alva¬ 
rez demands an immediate abjuration of 
Hemeya, who finding that he must re¬ 
linquish either his mistress or his religion, 
consents after a violent inward struggle 
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to become an apostate. At this critical 
moment, Malec, (Young) his old pre¬ 
ceptor, who has been endeavouring to 
rouse the remains of his nation to re¬ 
assert their independence, in the hope of 
placing the crown of his fathers on the 
Load of Heroeya, arrives at Grenada. 
He employs the strong arguments of 
patriotism and honour to dissuade Hem- 
eya from his purpose, and has nearly 
prevailed, when Florinda appears and 
fixes her hesitating lover. Malec, en¬ 
raged by the effect of her charms on the 
miud of his pupil, advances to stab her, 
but her beauty unnerves his arm, and he 
drops the dagger at her feeti Hemeya 
retires with Alvarez to prepare for his 
abjuration ; while Malec repairs to his 
friends, to acquaint them with the intend¬ 
ed insurrection. They are interrupted 
by the sudden entrance of Hemeya, who 
advises Malec to Hy, as the officers of the 
Inquisition are coming to seize him. 
The undaunted Moor commands his 
friends to withdraw from the danger, but 
though he has the same opportunity of 
escape, he, with more resolution than 
prudence remains to be taken himself. 
The servants of the inquisition headed 
by Pescara, force the gates ; Malec is 
accused of having endeavoured to seduce 
a convert, meaning Hemeya, back to the 
Mahometan faith, but is informed that 
he may save his life by becoming a 
Christian. The unhappy prince now 
perceives the artifice of his rival, who 
under the mask o£ friendship, had sent 
him with the warning to his preceptor. 
Malec is led off: Hemeya draws upon 
Pescara ; they fight, but are separated 
by Florinda, who rushes between them, 
and the governor retires. Hemeya vows 
to save Malec or perish ; and before he 
goes, he makes Florinda swear, that she 
will die rather than become the wife of 
Pescara. A train of inquisitors lead 
Malec in chains to execution : Hemeya 
follows in disguise, and with the assist¬ 
ance of the Moors rescues his preceptor 
from the stake. Malec and his friends 
fly from Grenada, with Florinda, while 
Hemeya, left alone to defend the pass 
and afford time for their escape, is over¬ 
powered. Ftorinda is retaken, and as 
the only means of saving the life of her 
lover, she consents, notwithstanding her 
?Z Eng. Mag. Vol. I- 


solemn vow, to become the wife of Pes¬ 
cara. The fifth act opens with an ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful moonlight view of Gre¬ 
nada, and the Moors, from the Alpuxerra 
mountains, hastening to rescue Hemeya. 
The scene changes to the prison ; Flo¬ 
rinda enters in bridal garments to free 
her lover, who spurns her when he learns 
that she has married his mortal enemy. 
Pescara follows his bride to the prison, 
and enraged at the affection which she 
breathes for Hemeya, orders him, in 
breach of his promise, to instant death. 
The executioners seize him : at this 
moment an aldrm proclaims the success 
of the Moors. Pescara attempts to stab 
Florinda ; Hemeya breaks loose, wreBts 
the dogger from his grasp and plunges it 
into his heart. The Moors rush in : 
Hemeya’s exultation is complete, till 
Florinda, pale and faint, declares that 
she had swallowed a deadly poison be¬ 
fore she approached the akar. Hemeya 
in despair stabs himself, and Florinda 
sinks lifeless on the body of her lover. 

That meritorious favourite of the pub¬ 
lic, Mr. John Kemble, is going through 
his principal characters, preparatory to 
his final farewell to the stage. On the 
25th of April, he appeared for the last 
time in the part of the Stranger, and ori 
the 8th of May in that of JreftruddockJ 
The 13th was fixed for fas last repre?'- 
sentation of Hotspur in the play of Hen¬ 
ry IY r . but at the conclusion, the fire and 
energy of his performance produced an 
unanimous cry for his repetition of the 
character, and the promise of his re¬ 
appearance in it was hailed with a long- 
continued burst of acclamation. On the 
15th he personated Cato, and on the 
17th Brutus, for* the last time.-—J^efT 
Mon. Mag. May 1817. 


THE LADY MACLEAN, OF DU ART* 

Some time since, a very interesting 
and popular little piece wa9 brought orrt 
at our theatres, entitled The Lady of the 
Rock , and which, no doubt, many of 
our fair readers have witnessed with 
much feeling for the fate of the unhappy 
lady. T1 ic origin of this tale is literailjf 
taken from the history of the Highland^ 
of Scotland-1 and the facts from which 
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the dramatist borrowed hi3 story are as 
follow :— 

In former times one of the Macleans, 
of Duart, married a sister of Argyle. 
This lady was amiable and beautiful, 
but unfortunately she had been married 
some years without producing an heir to 
the house of Duart, with whom her ste¬ 
rility was her crime ; her husband hated 
her on this account, and resolved on her 
destruction. In order to screen himself 
from detection, he hired ruffians to con¬ 
vey her secretly to a bare rock near Lis- 
more; and there she wa9 left to perish 
at the coming up of the tide. Here the 
hapless lady sat watching the rolling tide 
which 9he expected every moment to 
overwhelm her; when fortunately she 
perceived a vessel sailing down the 
Sound of Mull, in the very direction of 
the rock on which she was sitting. She 
displayed every signal she could think of 
to attract the hotice of the crew ; and, 
at length, they perceived her, and drew 
near the rock. She soon made herself 
known, ond informed them that it wa9 
by order of her barbarous husband she 
was left on the rock. The sailors, with 
that usual generosity belonging to ma¬ 
riners, took pity on her, received her on 
board, and conveyed her safely to her 
hrotherat Inverary. 


Maclean of Duart made a grand mock 
funeral, and pretended deeply to lament 
his departed lady, whom he announced 
to have died suddenly. He wrote some 
very disconsolate letters to his relation?, 
and particularly to Argyle, on whom he 
waited, after a decent time given to se¬ 
clusion, clad in deep mourning ; where, 
with the greatest shew of grief, he la* 
men ted to his brother-in-law the irrepa¬ 
rable loss he had sustained. Argyle 
said nothing, but sent for his sister : 
whose appearance, blooming with health, 
acted as an electrical shock on the per¬ 
fidious husband. Argyle was of a mild 
and peaceable disposition, and took no 
other revenge on Maclean than by com¬ 
manding him instantly to quit his pre¬ 
sence ; at the same time advising him to 
keep out of the way of his brother Do¬ 
nald, who would, if he met him, certain¬ 
ly take his life for having attempted to 
destroy that of his sister. Sir Donald 
Campbell did meet him afterwards in 
the streets of Edinburgh, and stabbed 
him for the intended murder of his sister, 
when Maclean was eighty years of age. 

The Castle of Duart is now a heap of 
ruins on a promontory in Mull, and 
stands nearly opposite to the Ladys’ 
Rock in the Island of Lismore.— La 
Belle As. May 1817. 


From the Monthly Miptifti 

RECENT SKETCHES OF SWISS SCENERY. 

IN LETTERS TO A LADY.* 


Bex, Canton of Berne ; Sept. 15,1816. 

NfdM Madam, 

E were about to sit down to sup- 

r er last night, when the compli- 
a gentleman were brought, with 
a request that he might be permitted to 
join us: on enquiry, we found that he was 
opi&erm a pied like ourselves, but alone, 
and it was the conjecture of our acute 
hostess that be was an Englishman ; this 
hypothesis appeared to originate in the 
quality of the words of which he made 
selection, which were not of the best, and 
of his pronunciation, which was decidedly 
of the very worst He proved to be a 
German, who was about to traverse the 
• SaeAth. Y#L I. p. 596. 


Vallais and the Alps. On separating for 
the night, we felt that our new acquain¬ 
tance would prove, what new acquain¬ 
tances rarely do, an acquisition. 

Between five and 9ix o’clock this 
morning, our dreams had abandoned us 
to the enjoyment of realities only, less 
transporting than themselves, and 1 wo 
were preparing to leave Villeneu^e ; 
shortly after six we were quitting the bor¬ 
ders of that beautiful lake which miy 
never again delight me. V 

The most enchanting scenery now pret 
sented itself; we appeared to be travel** 
ling through a valley, perhaps, three 
miles wide : here we first observed 
groves of chesnut-trees of great age and 
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magnitude ; and such was the uncheck- Hannibal gazed; the beds of the Rhone 
ed luxuriance of Nature, that the field and the I sere, whose banks were trod- 
and tbe forest appeared mingled togeth- den by Hannibal above two thousand 
er ;—yet was there no forest; it was the years since, are the same ; neither has 
wild growth and irregularity of the trees tempest riven, nor time wasted, these 
which presented this delightful intricacy, gigantic features of Nature ; neither 
Surmounting these, and on an insalated has the dissolving breath of the south 
rock to the right, we saw the ruins of wind, nor the intense heat of noon, ex- 
the castle of St. Tryphon ; and, tower- hausted the icy beds of the glaciers— 
ing above this, a snow-encrusted crag- they are eternal. Yet these rivers, which 
gy mountain, called la dent du midi. continue to flow, which never pause 
As we continued our route, I had oc- even for an instant, have flowed for 
casion to notice that our German ac- centuries ;—the imagination cannot ac¬ 
quaintance stopped frequently to ob- jecture a period when they did not flow, 
serve the rocks on our left, with the or when they shall cease, 
scrutinizing eye of one who thought of It might have been two o'clock when 
that which was lying beneath their sur- we quitted the road to cross the country 
face. I found that a quarry, or even a in the direction of the mines. Our first 
heap of stones, were objects of deep in- visit was to the house of crystallization ; 
terest to him ; we had indeed a miner- we afterwards inspected that enclosing 
alogist in company, but neither myself the machinery by which the soft quality 
nor my friend could avail ourselves of of the saline water is distributed : this is 
the knowledge which was readily and effected by filtration through bundles of 
bounteously proffered to us. The in- thorns, raised tier above tier, until the. 
ductioo to knowledge is dull, even to water, sufficiently impregnated with salt, 
those who devote their lives to it ; but is finally precipitated into eonduits corn- 
bow much more irksome would it have inunicating with tbe house where it is 
been to one who had long and success- crystallized. We now ascended the 
fully cultivated the science of mineralo- mountain by a steep and rugged path- 
gy, who was intimate with every ramifi- way, until we arrived at the entrance of 
cation of the theory of it, and who was the mine j here each enveloped himself 
travelling for the purpose of associating in the dark cloak of a miner, and, taking 
theoretical with practical information? a lamp, entered the regions of eternal hu- 
I could not, for one moment, think of midity, to trayerse an extent exceeding 
imposing the painful service which the three thousand feet, excavated in the 
politeness of our friend dictated. solid rock. The gallery, from its nar- 

About ten o'clock we stopped to rowness, can admit only one person at 
breakfast at Aigle. In little more than a time ; the miner led thejway, the man 
a day's journey from this place is the ofscience followed him, I was the third, 
extreme northern point to which Han- and my friend the last, that entered, 
nlhal came when be invaded Italy ; it 19 Tbe German had studied a plan of the 
now believed that he passed the Alps at interior of the mine before we entered it; 
the little St. Bernard, and entered Pied- and his frequent pauses to observe, with 
moot by Aosta and Ivrea. For the the up-lifted lamp, the succeeding strata 
discovery of this interesting fact we are of minerals, and the conversation which 
indebted to General Melville, who ex- this inspection gave rise to between him- 
plored the route of Hannibal, directed self and the miner, had nearly exhausted 
by his minute and philosophic historian the patience of my friend. I was much 
Polybius, the friend of Scipio. Among amused by observing the diversity of 
these scenes, the exterior only of the taste and feelings as illustrated in my 
forms of Nature undergoes that change companions : it appeared to me, es we 
which the elements dictate ; the splen- continued to penetrate the shad leading 
did outline of her works remains un- to the saline sources, that my friend was 
changeable. The mountains and their the disciple of Health, and our associate 
rugged summits, traced by Gen. Mel- was that of Science ; that the latter had 
rifle, are the same as those on which travelled from Berlin to Ber to view tbitf 
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nrine, and that he was now amply repaid 
for expense, lime, and fatigue, by the in¬ 
spection of that which affected my friend 
with feelings the reverse of those which 
he was enjoying ; with fears for his 
health, arising from subterraneous damp; 
the respiration of noxious exhalations ; 
and the sight of objects repulsive t* his 
nature. 

How entirely our thoughts and feel¬ 
ings may become perverted is amply il¬ 
lustrated by the infatuated attachment of 
the miner to his gloomy and life-con¬ 
suming avocation. Our companion, 
who had visited many mines in Germa¬ 
ny and elsewhere, informed us that the 
unfortunate victims, who are doomed to 
premature inhumation, are not merely 
resigned to their melancholy destiny, but 
that they are satisfied with the occupa¬ 
tion to which they for ever condemn 
themselves ; that they would not quit 
their dark and cheerless labour to par¬ 
take of the vigour and cheerfulness which 
air and sun-shine inspire : like Jaffier, 
these men are enamoured of ruin. 

When we contemplated the works 
around us, we paid an involuntary tri¬ 
bute of wonder and admiration to the 
genius which conceived and directed 
these prodigious labours ;—galleries of 
fatiguing extent, hewn in solid rock to 
the centre of the mountain ; a wheel, 
thirty-six feet in diameter, revolving in 
the heart of it, while, from the nar¬ 
rowness of the shaft, we wonder by what 
means its massive materials can have 
been introduced ; immense reservoirs of 
brine ; a well three hundred feet below, 
a shaft for the admission of air five hun¬ 
dred feet above, us. When we reflect¬ 
ed that we were standing in the centre 
of the mountain, affected by mephitic ef¬ 
fluvia, in a gloomy excavation, where 
the blackness of midnight is broken only 
by the lamp of the ghostly miner, we 
could not but feel deeply affected by 
our situation,—we could not contem¬ 
plate the objects aronnd us without emo¬ 
tions of dread. 

It is curious to reflect that the actual 
source of the brine should not have been 
discovered, although the first gallery was 
excavated in 1684. That which is called 
the cylinder, and from whence the water 
flows, is enclosed in the centre of the 


mountain by grey rock ; it is easily 
separable, and is of an argillaceous quali¬ 
ty : it has been penetrated in many pla¬ 
ces, as exhaustion required, and the latest 
source is worked at a depth of some 
hundred feet below the spot at which 
the first excavation took place. Anoth¬ 
er shaft is now in process ; it is twelve 
or fourteen years that the miners have 
been working it, and as many years 
must pass before the shaft will reach the 
cylinder. It is the opinion of Haller, 
who was during six yeare director of 
these mines, that, as the sources of acids 
have always continued vinous, as the 
sources of brine have always remained 
saline, as the sources of warmth have al¬ 
ways retained their power, so these 
qualities derive their origin from im¬ 
mense subterraneous reservoirs, which 
are congenial to them, and that their di¬ 
minution is insensible. 

It is impossible to survey the interior 
of a mine without feelings of deep inter¬ 
est ; hut these feelings were but remote¬ 
ly allied to pleasure in my breast, or in 
that of my friend, for it was with emo¬ 
tions of delight that we approached the 
entrance of the mine, and beheld again 
sun, sky, mountains, trees, shrubs, and 
rippling streams 

As we wound down the mountain 
side in the direction of Bex, my mind 
was occupied by contemplating the most 
healthy sources of happiness ; it led mo 
to conclude, that the love of Nature is 
the most pure and exalted, and the only 
inexhaustible source of mental enjoyment. 
With what fidelity and animation has 
Wordsworth depicted the love of scene¬ 
ry, in speaking of his early years. The 
preference of Nature to Books is beau¬ 
tifully expressed I 

““The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and glooiny wood. 
Their colon and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite: a feeling and a love. 

That bad no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 

You remember, no doubt, that senti¬ 
ment of Shakspeare, in which he speaks 
of finding— 

44 Tongues in trees, 

Books in the running brooks.” 
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That Rousseau was an ardent lover of 
Nature, and that he preferred her so¬ 
ciety to that of books, is proved by in¬ 
numerable passages of his writings, but 
in none more strikingly than in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from his Reveries : it 
is taken from the account of his short 
residence at the island of St. Pierre, on 
the Lake of Bienne. “ Le prtcitux far- 
nieute futla preaiibre et la principals de 
ces jouissancts que je voulus savourer 
dans toute sa douceur ; et tout ce que je 
fi* due ant mon sejournefut , en ejj'ti, 
que Coccupation dtlicieuse et necessuire 
(Cun homme. devout d foisiude” 

* ***** 

41 L n de mes plus grands delicts etoil , 
surioui, dt laisser toujour s mts lin ts bien 
cucaisses et de navoir pfji'Ud'ccritoire 
It i9 this pure affection for Nature 
which has led many Englishmen to study 
the means of domesticating her most 
enchanting scenes, without violating their 
characteristic wildness or beauty. The 
pleasure-grounds of many of our nobili¬ 
ty and men of fortune prove the happy 
accomplishment of this endeavour ; and, 
from the writings of those who have 


treated of landscape gardening, may be 
framed a system to satisfy the most jeal¬ 
ous admirer of Nature’s charms As I 
write, the delightful productions of Ba¬ 
con, Orford, Uvedale Price, Payne 
Knight, Mason, Gilpin, and Rcptoo, 
occur to me. The Abb& de Lille is, l 
believe, the only French writer w ho has 
written on this delightful source of hap¬ 
piness ; and his poems are, I conceive, 
better understood and more deeply loved 
in England than in France. 

On arriving at the base of the moun¬ 
tain, I observed that la dent du midi 
which we had been approaching the en¬ 
tire of the day, was nearly opposite to us. 

Before we reached Bex, darkness had 
almost succeeded twilight; and shortly 
after our arrival, we fouud an excellent 
table d'hdte prepared. The inn at this 
place, which was esteemed one of the 
best in Switzerland half a century since, 
when Saussure visited the Alps in this 
neighbourhood, still merits the eulogium 
which it then received. Travellers, coa\-\ 
tnanding more leisure than ourselves, 
would lind a few days’ residence at this 
place very delightful. T. H. 


JACOBA, COUXTFSS OF IIAIXAULT. 


From the Gentlen 

T HE records of history seldom pre¬ 
sent a narrative more interesting 
than that of the Princess Jacoba of 
Hainault. 

Sunt lacrym® rerum, et raentein mortnlia tan- 
gunt. 

For a detailed account of her misfor¬ 
tunes, I refer your Readers to Shaw’s 
Sketches of the History of the Austrian 
Netherlands ; from which I chiefly ex¬ 
tract the following abridgement. Con¬ 
nected by consanguinity and affinity 
with some of the most illustrious fami¬ 
lies in Europe, and distinguished by 
beauty and mental accomplishments, Ja¬ 
coba was married, at the age of fifteen, 
to the Duke of Touraine, the second son 
of Charles the Sixth, King of France, 
who, by the death of his elder brother, 
became Dauphin a few months after their 
marriage. The flattering prospect which 
was opened to her by this alliance soon 
vanished; for the Dauphin in the soc- 


ar’* Magazine. 

ond year of hi? marriage died suddenly, 
not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by his unnatural mother Isa¬ 
bella of Bavaria, to whom may be ap¬ 
plied the character given by Dr. Robert¬ 
son of Catherine of Medici, that u her 
boundless and daring ambition never 
recoiled from any action necessary to¬ 
wards attaining the objects which site 
had in view.” No sooner did Jacoba 
become a widow, than her father, with 
the view of strengthening the inheritance 
of the House of Hainault, planned a 
matrimonial alliance for his daughter 
with the Duke of Brabant, a Prinoe who 
had neither personal nor mental accom¬ 
plishments to win the heart of Jacoba. 
Her father, however, upon his death-bed 
requested that she would give her band 
to the Duke of Brabant; and his request 
was backed by the solicitation of her 
mother, who foresaw that the match 
would ultimately prove advantageous to 
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the House of Burgundy from which the 
Duke of Brabant was sprung. Jacoba, 
from deference to her parents, who were 
influenced solely by motives of state po¬ 
licy, consented at the age of eighteen to 
be united to a man for whom she had no 
affection. This ill-advised step proved 
the grand source of her subsequent mis¬ 
fortunes : soon after their marriage, an 
occasion presented itself of exhibiting the 
conduct of her husband in a light which 
converted the indifference of Jacoba into 
feelings of the utmost contempt. Her 
uncle John of Bavaria, having asserted 
a groundless claim to Holland and Hain¬ 
ault, took up arms in the former province; 
and Jacoba, who was graced with both 
Minervas , took the field at the head of 
her troops of Hainault, and performed 
prodigies of valour, which were rendered 
ineffectual by the pusillanimity of her 
husband, who spread dejection and dis¬ 
may among the ranks of the Brabanters. 
At length, that he might hide his shame, 
he drew away his forces from Holland, 
commanding Jacoba to follow him into 
Brabant; and an ignominious peace was 
concluded with John of Bavaria. In 
that age of romance and chivalry, when 
ladies used to appear in the field of bat¬ 
tle, armed cap-a-pee, we may easily con¬ 
ceive the impression which the dastard¬ 
ly conduct of the Duke of Brabant was 
likely to make upon the mind of his 
high-spirited and martial consort: she 
was filled with shame and disgust, and, 
upon her return to Court, she gave vent 
to her feelings in strong and indignant 
term#. This want of policy on her part 
produced the effect that might naturally 
be expected upon a narrow and base 
mind. Neglecting the Princess, the 
Duke gave himself up to the lowest grati¬ 
fications ; and, not satisfied with es¬ 
tranging himself from her society, he 
treated her with every mark of contume¬ 
ly, harshness, and brutality. Personal 
neglect from such a man, under all the 
circumstances of the case, could only ex¬ 
cite, in the mind of Jacoba, remorse for 
having bestowed her hand without being 
able to give her heart ; but his brutal 
treatment, which must have alienated the 
affection of any woman, was intolerable 
\o Jacoba ; ber contempt wa^now chan¬ 
ged into resentment ; and, giving wav 


to the dictates of anger, she formed' 
the resolution of withdrawing entirely 
from her husband and from Brabant, and 
retiring into her native country, Hainault. 
This resolution she carried into effect in 
the full lustre of her beauty, and when 
she had attained only Iter twentieth year. 
With a heart susceptible of all the ten¬ 
derness of love, and feeling the anguisb 
of the bitterest disappointment ip ber 
union with the Duke of Brabant, she 
availed herself of a plea for dissolving it* 
which had been thought so powerful an 
objection to the marriage, as to render a 
Papal dispensation necessary, namely, 
the nearness of blood ; and while she 
sought, upon that ground, to annul her 
marriage with the Duke of Brabant, she 
happened to cast her eyes upon a Prince 
who quickly made a complete conquest 
of her heart ; and thife was no other than 
the handsome, the brave, and accom¬ 
plished Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
the youngest brother of Henry the Fifth, 
King of England.—Jacoba, at their fir3t 
interview, had made a visible impression 
upon the Duke of Gloucester ; and the 
ardour of their mutual attachment soon 
arose to such a height as is seldom met 
with, except in the fancy of Poets.—But, 
although the Duke of Gloucester was 
captivated by the charms of Jacoba, he 
was not dead to ambition ; and the 
prospect of attaining the sovereignty of so 
many rich and powerful provinces stim¬ 
ulated his eagerness to annul the former 
marriage of Jacoba. But, whilst the 
fond pair were indulging the hope of a 
speedy accomplishment of their wishes, 
a powerful obstacle lo their union arose 
in a kinsman of Jacoba—namely, Phil¬ 
ip Duke of Burgundy, who, already 
master of large domains in the Nether¬ 
lands, was ambitious to augment the 
power of his House in that country. 
He aspired to the fair inheritance of the 
Princess of Hainault; and, with that 
view, he resolved to use all the efforts of 
political intrigue to prevent her union 
with the Duke of Gloucester. But, not¬ 
withstanding his powerful opposition to 
the match, especially in the English 
£ourt, where his influence was very con¬ 
siderable, he was unable to hinder the 
lovers from accomplishing their purpose. 
The former marriage of Jacoba was an- 
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nulled by the Pope ; and the Princes* 
of Hainault came to England, where she 
was received with the most flattering 
marks of attention by the King und the 
Court, and married with pomp to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who now took the 
title of Count of Hainault, Holland, and 
Zealand. After some time, the Duke, 
accompanied by a body of English 
troops, passed over with the Princess into 
Hainault, and every thing seemed to 
promise to Jacoba an uninterrupted en¬ 
joyment of public and domestic felicity ; 
but this sunshine of prosperity was of 
short duration, and Jacoba’s union with 
the Duke of Gloucester proved to her 
a source of greater misery than she had 
yet experienced. Soon after her return 
to Hainault, she began to experience the 
effects of the resentment of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who inveighed with the ut¬ 
most severity against the levity of her 
conduct; and, after loud complaints of 
the wrong done to the Duke of Brabant, 
he joined his troops to those of that 
Prince, to oppose the Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, who was defeated with great slaugh¬ 
ter at Braine in Hainault. The Duke 
returned to England with the view of 
collecting a force sufficient to make head 
against his antagonists.—Jacoba ut first 
bad determined to accompany him thith¬ 
er ; but, overcome by the importunate 
supplications of the citizens of Mons, 
the capital of Hainault, who promised to 
defend her during the absence of the 
Duke, she consented to fix her abode in 
that city, until succours should arrive 
from England ; but she soon had cause 
to repent of the confidence she had pla¬ 
ced in their promises ; for the people of 
Mons having been seduced from their 
allegiance by the intrigues of the Duke 
of Burgundy, she was compelled to sur¬ 
render, and was conveyed as a prisoner 
to Ghent. The courage and address of 
Jacoba did not forsake her in this ex¬ 
tremity. Disguising herself in man’s 
apparel, and passing through the streets 
of Ghent by night, she found means to 
escape into her province of Holland, 
where she soon found herself at the head 
of a numerous force, with which she 
overpowered her disaffected subjects in 
that province. The Duke of Burgundy, 
who, under the pretext of supporting 
the rights of the Duke of Bryant, had 
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an eye to the aggrandisement of his own 
House, alarmed at the success of Jacoba 
in Holland, advanced with his army into 
that country, where he defeated an En¬ 
glish force which had been sent thither 
in aid of the Princess. This was a se¬ 
vere blow to Jacoba, which was follow¬ 
ed by fresh disasters in other parts of her 
dominions. These calamities were fol- , 
lowed by domestic troubles, which more 
deeply affected her mind. Pope Mar¬ 
lin the Fifth having triumphed over 
Benedict the Thirteenth, by whom the 
first marriage of Jacoba had been an¬ 
nulled, was prevailed upon by the Duke 
of Burgundy to confirm that marriage, 
and to issue a bull dissolving the second 
marriage, with the addition of a severe 
clause, by which the Princess was re¬ 
strained from marrying the Duke of 
Gloucester, even if she should become a 
widow by the death of the Duke of Bra¬ 
bant. But the blow that imprinted the 
deepest wound on the mind of Jacoba 
was the inconstancy of the Duke of 
Gloucester, who, nnder various pretexts, 
which thinly veiled his passion for the 
daughter of Lord Cobham, whom he 
afterwards married, declared his purpose 
of separating himself from the Princes* 
of Hainault, thereby leaving a stain 
upon his memory which all his great and 
popular qualities will never be able to 
efface. Pressed by the armies of the 
Duke of Burgundy, deserted by her 
perfidious subjects, forsaken by the un¬ 
grateful Duke of Gloucester, the unfor¬ 
tunate Jacoba, after many displays of a 
noble and valorous spirit, was obliged to 
yield to the Duke of Burgundy ; and 
the terms which he prescribed were of 
such a nature, as plainly declared the 
motives by which his conduct had been 
actuated. By one article it was stipu¬ 
lated, that all the dominions of Jacoba 
tvere to be governed by himself, with 
the title of her Lieutenant. By anoth¬ 
er, that, being now a widow by the 
death of the Duke of Brabant, she should 
never contract a future marriage without 
the consent of the States of her Provin¬ 
ces, and of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Jacoba was not more than twenty-seven 
years of age when these rigorous terms 
were imposed upon her ; she submitred 
to her hard fate w ith a magnanimity be¬ 
coming her character as u heroine : and 
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mg divested of all authority as a Sov¬ 
ereign, while she retained the name, she 
retired into the province of Zealand, 
where she lived upon a slender revenue 
whice she derived from the parsimony 
of the Duke of Burgundy. There, in 
those islands that are surrounded by the 
Scheld, where, dividing itself into many 
channels, it pours its waters into the 
ocean, she indulged those melancholy re¬ 
flections which the unhappy vicissitudes 
of her life suggested. Sometimes, to re¬ 
lieve her melancholy, she joined in the 
village sports, and instituted exercises in 
horsemanship, or in archery. In these 
exercises, wherein she excelled, and 
which were so congenial to her active 
and martial spirit, she was delighted to 
win the prize, and to be proclaimed by 
the voice of the villagers Queen of the 
rural sposts. In this manner did Jacoba 
pass her time during a period of two 
years, her beauty as yet but little impair¬ 
ed by time or the sorrows of her life— 
when Love, which had proved to her 
the source of so many distresses, once 
more surprised her in her retirement, 
and prepared for her new misfortunes. 
Among the Lords of Holland who had 
been the most adverse to the interests of 
Jacoba, and who on that account had 
been rewarded by the Duke of Burgun¬ 
dy, was Francis Borselen, Lord of Mar- 
tendyke. This nobleman had large es¬ 
tates in Zealand, where he frequently 
resided. His opposition to the interests 
of Jacoba had long kept him at a dis¬ 
tance from that Princess, till an acciden¬ 
tal circumstance gained him access to her 
acquaintance. Margaret of Burgundy, 
the mother of Jacoba, having sent to her 
daughter a present of a fine horse from 
Hainault, and Jacoba, from the extreme 
meanness of the Duke of Burgundy, be¬ 
ing unable to reward the person by whom 
the horse had been brought, so liberally 
as she wished; Borselen, who had learn¬ 
ed her distress from a domestic, took oc¬ 
casion to present a large sum of money 
with such grace and delicacy, that Ja¬ 
coba, touched with his generous sympa¬ 
thy, forgot all the prejudices which she 
had entertained against him, and intima¬ 
ted her wish to have an opportunity of 
thanking her benefactor in person.— 
Kindness from a person whom she had so 
long considered as an enemy had melted 
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the tender heart of Jacoba into reelings 
of admiration and gratitude, and person- ? 

al acquaintance prepossessed her still 1 

more in his favour (for Borselen to a * 

graceful person joined the most engag- 1 

ing manners.) At length her inclina- * 

tion for this nobleman, growing from the ' 

solitude in which she lived, and perh:q>s ? 

also from the hard restraints imposed * 

upon her, became so strong that she E 

could no longer conceal the impression 1 

he had made upon her, and love took * 

possession of her heart. The charms of k 

Jacoba had inspired Borselen with a re- * 

ciprocal passion ; and she, forgetting the > 

disparity of rank and the engagements * 

by which she was lettered, united her- i 

self with him by a private marriage. b 

The Duke of Burgundy, who had a 
employed spies to watch the conduct of i 
Jacoba, was no sooner apprised of this i 
marriage, than he hastened to draw from < 
it that advantage which it afforded to his I 
ambition. While he was inwardly pleas- j 
ed, he affected violent indignation. He 
ordered Borselen to be apprehended, and 
conveyed from Zealand to the Castle of 
Kupelmonde in Flanders, situated at the 
confluence of the Hupei and the Scheld. 
With a view to alarm the Princess, he | 
caused a report to be spread that the 
life of Borselen was to atone for the pre¬ 
sumption of which he had been guilty. 

The Princess of Hainault, anxious to 
save her husband from the danger in 
which his attachment to her had involv¬ 
ed him, collected a small force in Zeal- 
land ; and, having armed some vessels, 
sailed up the Scheld, in the hope of 
surprising Rupelmonde, and delivering 
her husband. On her approach to Ru¬ 
pelmonde, she learned that her design 
had been discovered, that a large force 
was assembled to oppose her and that 
the Duke himself was in the Castle. 
Disappointed in her scheme, Jacoba re¬ 
quested that she might be permitted, 
from her vessel, to speak with her cou¬ 
sin the Duke of Burgundy : and the 
Duke not declining the conference, she 
inquired with all the anxiety that love 
and fear could dictate, if her husband 
was yet alive.—In answer to this ques¬ 
tion, the Duke gave orders, that Borse¬ 
len should be brought forth on the ter¬ 
race that bordered the river, when the 
Princess, with the ardour that was nat- 
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ur&l to her, transported with joy at the 
sight of a person so dear, and forgetting 
that she gave herself into the power of 
the Duke, instantly sprang from her ves¬ 
sel upon the shore, and ran with eager¬ 
ness to embrace her husband. 

Philip had now obtained the advan¬ 
tage which he sought; and, detaining 
the Princess, wrought so powerfully on 
her fears for her husband, that, in order 
to purchase his freedom and his life, she 
consented to yield up to the Duke of 
Burgundy the entire Sovereignty of all 
her dominion : so high a price did the 
ambition of the Duke require for the 
ransom of Borselen ! Having thus ob¬ 
tained the object to which he had long 
aspired, the Duke took possession of the 
States of Jacoba ; and those Provinces, 
accustomed to his controul, and by his 
arts indisposed towards their Sovereign, 
submitted quietly to his government. 
In return for the ample concessions of 
Jacoba, certain estates were assigned to 
her in Holland and Zealand, which she, 
setting no bound to her affection for her 
husband, bestowed in free gift on Bor¬ 
selen, who was created Count of Oster- 
vant by Philip, and decorated with the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. 

Thus was acquired by Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, and by him transmitted to 
his descendants, the Province of Hain- 
ault, and with it the Provinces of Hol¬ 


land, Zealand, and Friesland. This 
Prince has been distinguished by thd"title 
of Philip the Good, an appellation to 
which he is in some degree entitled from 
the general mildness of his government ; 
but impartial history will always re¬ 
proach him with the wrongs done to the 
Countess of Hainault: and his unkind 
and ungenerous treatment of this Prin¬ 
cess, bis kinswoman ; and the unfair ad¬ 
vantage that he drew from her errors 
in conduct, errors that merit great in¬ 
dulgence, imprint a deep and indelible 
stain on his memory. Jacobs, who, in 
place of all her pompous titles, now bore 
only the title of Countess of Obtervant, 
retired into Zealand, to taste thq plea¬ 
sures of a comparatively humble station, 
in the society of a husband who had 
given her such unequivocal proofs of en¬ 
tire affection, and whose love she re¬ 
warded with the possession of her whole 
heart. Jacoba died at the age of 36, 
and was buried in the tomb of the 
Counts of Holland. During the last 
and happiest period of her life Jacoba 
used to amuse herself in framing vases 
of earthen ware. Many of these were 
afterwards found in the lake that sur¬ 
rounded the Castle where she resided, 
and were long religiously kept by the 
people of the country, who named them 
the Vases of the Lady Jacoba of Hain- 
ault. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ELL HEALTH. 


from tttt Gentleman’* Magazine. 

§ 4. On the Quantity and Quality of ing that by taking nutritive food when 
Food. they have a weak appetite, they really 

1 HAVE already adverted to the fact, gain strength. Instead of doing this, a 
that the principal object of medicine, proper period of fasting, perhaps com- 
in cases of defective digestion, is to ob- bined with bitter medicines as stom- 
tain a good appetite and digestion, rath- achics,* should rather be resorted to, in 
er than to load the stomach with food in order to enable the stomach to digest its 
hope? of producing nourishment. food, which should be given in small 

Whatever is undigested, is not only quantities, that the whole of it may be 
useless, but becomes a source of irrita- properly converted into nourishment, 
tion, and creates disease in the organs of Nutritive food, in moderate quantities, 
nutrition. Persons who are weak, and taken at intervals of not less th?m 6 hours, 
who appear to require much nourish- seems to me the most proper for weak 
ment for the recovery of their health, of- and irritable stomachs; and long ex- 
ten fall into a palpable error, in suppos- 


SeeAth. Vol. I.p. 630. 

3A Eng. Mag. Vol. h 


_ * The Fnfus. Gentiana comp, cum Senna, is a 

cood medicine to be taken- three hour* after 
breakfast, for stomachic wcakotfla combined, 
With soostiyatioiK 
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perience and observation have convinced 
me, that one of the most fatal errors into 
which people in general fall, is that of 
supposing they should eat frequently, 
instead of allowing the stomach, by a 
moderate fasting, to recover its powers 
of digesting. 

Concerning the quantity of food, it is 
well known that different things (from 
the effect of early habits, and of peculiar 
idiosyncracies of the constitution) agree 
variously with different people; yet it is 
a mistake to suppose that what appears 
to agree with the feelings of any individual 
stomach, may not ultimately lead to 
mischief. There is such a thing as in¬ 
ducing, and rendering familiar, healthy 
habits of diet, which at first are almost 
repulsive. In general we should con¬ 
sult the feelings of the stomach, find out 
by observation what is best digested, and 
always avoid repletion, and ail foods of 
too stimulating and heating a quality. 
It is quite curious to observe the various 
things which different physicians have 
condemned as pernicious, but which 
healthy persons are in the daily habit of 
using. Dr. Lambe considers animal 
food and common water as unwholesome; 
and he has many supporters. I have 
paid particular attention to many of these 
cases, and am convinced that in general 
tome peculiar irritability of constitution 
has been the cause why vegetables have 
agreed best, combined with this circum¬ 
stance, that people are induced to eat less 
of them than they would eat of meat and 
other delicacies of the table . The prin¬ 
ciple of their health or recovery may 
therefore be reduced to that of temper¬ 
ance. The celebrated John Hunter 
observes, that most people are living 
habitually what he calls above par ; and 
that this is the cause why diseases so 
often occur, and prove fatal. And I am 
positive that the generality of human 
diseases may be referred to this source, 
as well as to the mistaken views people 
take of the manner of curing disorders at 
first only trifling. Porson, the Greek 
Professor at Cambridge, used to say, he 
p r e serve d his health is iw futSv* wngfer- 
$tttt (from not over-eating of any thing :) 
got ill sometimes i* rsv ic-fl/ii* «*«A- 

wka m r# p rm but always 

cured his complaints, c* p* wmtr *«i 
(from neither eatibg no* drinking 


anything.) This observation, taken cm ?;* 
grano sa/is,appliesmoreor less to all who 
are daily exposed to the temptations of a 
superfluous table. When a full diet is eaten 
by the sedentary and inactive, the conse¬ 
quences are, sooner or later, fatal lam 
induced to dwell so much on this subject, 
from a belief that people in general, par¬ 
ticularly in England and Germany, err 
on the side of gluttony. I have recently 
made observations on the manner of 
living in France and in Scotland; and I 
am convinced that the English eat und 
drink nearly twice as much on an average 
as their neighbours either to the North 
or to the South, particularly of animal 
food and spirits; and that disorders 
arising from gluttony and drunkenness 
are particularly prevalent in England. 
These habits of intemperance (unsus¬ 
pected from its daily use,) combined 
with late hours and sedentary habits, 
will, as civilization and luxury increase, 
weaken and impoverish the inhabitants 
of the cultivated parts of Europe, but 
particularly in England, where the 
numerous gin-shops and ale-houses really 
constitute a national evil, and should be 
regarded, in a political point of view, as 
having a tendency (f^«ap theconstitutions 
of the lower orders of the community, 
and to enfeeble ar.d render meagre and 
ineffective the risinggeneration of Britons. 
With a view to impress oq the minds of 
the publick the bad consequences of the 
common use of such liquors, I shall con¬ 
sider this subject more at large in a sub¬ 
sequent paper. And I have prefixed 
these observations on diet, air, and ex¬ 
ercise, and given a summary review of 
the functions of digestion, with a view 
that the Reader may be prepared to esti * 
mate the injury done to the digestive 
organs by drinking of spirituous and 
fermented liquors, even in so small a 
degree as to produce no temporary 
mischief. 

P. S. I cannot help adding one fart 
with regard to light food, which I have 
had now corroborated by such good 
authority that it cannot be doubted; 
namely, that the inhabitants of those 
countries of the East, where vegetables 
and rice constitute the principal article of 
diet, and who drink no strong liquors, 
recover often from wounds which are 
known to be always fatal to Europeans. 
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NOVEL-READING A CAUSE OF FEMALE DEPRAVITY. 

“ But woman no redemption knows; 

The wounds of honour never closet 
Pity may mourn but not restore, 

* And woman fails to rise no more. 1 * i 


T HOSE who first made novel-reading 
an indispensable branch in forming 
the minds of young women have a great 
deal to answer for. Without this poison 
instilled, as it were, into the blood, 
females in ordinary life would never 
have been so much the slaves of vice. 
The plain food, wholesome airland ex¬ 
ercise they enjoy, would have exempted 
them from the tyranny of lawless passion; 
and, like their virtuous grandmothers, 
they would have pointed the finger of 
shame at the impure and licentious. But 
those generous sentiments, those liberal 
opinions, those tender tale3 abounding 
with fine feeling, soft ideas, fascinating 
gentleness, and warm descriptions, have 
been the ruin of them. A girl with her 
intellectual powers enervated by such a 
course of reading, falls an easy prey to 
the first boy who assumes the languish¬ 
ing lover. He has only to stuff a piece 
of dirty paper into the crevice of her 
window, full of thous , thees, and thys, 
and mellifluous compounds, hieroglyphi- 
cally spelled, perhaps, and Miss is not 
long in finding out that “ many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown itso, as Master is yet in his 
apprenticeship, and friends would dis¬ 
approve of an early marriage, they agree 
to dispense with the ceremony. Nay, 
even when brooding over a helpless base- 
born infant, and surrounded by a once 
respectable and happy family, now de¬ 
jected and dishonoured, too often does 
the infatuated fair one take pleasure in 
the misery she has created, and fancy 
floods ofsorrow sweetly graceful , because, 
forsooth, she is in the same point of view 
as the hapless, the distressed, the love-lorn 
Sappho of some novel or other. 

And yet this, bad as it is, is not the 
worst result of such pernicious reading. 
It is no uncommon thing for a young 
lady, who has attended her dearest friend 
to the altar a few months after a marriage 
w hich perhaps, blit for her, had been a 


happy one, to fix her affections on her 
frieud’s husband, and by artful blan¬ 
dishments allure him to herself! Be not 
staggered, moral reader, at the recital; 
such serpents are really in existence; 
such daemons in the form of women are 
now too often to be found! Three 
instances, in as many years, have occur¬ 
red in the little circle I move in. I have 
seen two disconsolate parents drop into 
premature graves, miserable victims to 
their daughters’ dishonour; and the 
peace ofseveral relative families wounded, 
never to be healed again. 

“ And was novel-reading the cause of 
this ?” inquires some gentle fair one, 
who, deprived of such an amusement, 
could hardly exist; “ was novel-reading 
the foundation of such frail conduct?” I 
answer, yes! It is in that school the 
poor deluded female imbibes erroneous 
principles, and from thence pursues a 
flagrantly vicious line of conduct; it is 
there she is told that love is involuntary, 
and that Attachments of the heart are 
decreed by fate. Impious reasoning! 
base infatuation I As if a Powerin finitely 
wise and beneficent would ordain atrocity! 
The first idle prepossession, therefore, 
such a person feels, if it happen to be for 
the husband of her most intimate friend, 
instead of calling herself to a severe 
account for the illegal preference, she sets 
to work to reconcile it to nature.— 
“ There is a fatality m it,” argues she; 
“ it is the will of Heaven our souls should 
be united in the silken bonds of reciprocal 
love, and there is no striving against it.** 
—This once settled, criminality sooA 
follows; the gentle, the sympathizing, 
the faithful friend undauntedly plants a 
dagger in the bosom of the mother, and 
ruthlessly tears from the innocent children 
the parent stem on which their support 
and comfort depend. And yet this^very 
female has cried, oh, how she has cried! 
over relations of fictitious distress. 

If good spirits in the other world a$p 
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sensible of what is done in this, how will teenth century! how will the cheeks of 
the Spartan and Roman dames of antiq- many a British matron be suffused with 
uity bless themselves that they were not shame for her polluted descendants! 
doomed to breathe on earth in the nine- [La Belle Assembled, May 1817.] 


Frew to* Fasoramt. 

PADILLA: A TALE OF PALESTINE. 

BY J. TAAFE, ESQ. 


IP A DILL A is the daughter of a Spa- 
nish Grandee, in whose establish¬ 
ment two youths have been brought up, 
to one of which she i9 betrothed, with 
mutual affection, sorely to the disappoint¬ 
ment of the other. His diabolical soul,in¬ 
stigated by his ungovernable passion, in 
order to remove the brother of Padilla 
out of the way, prompts him to contrive 
his murder (though it fails) and to send 
off the consort of the heroine to Pales¬ 
tine, in the character of Crusader ; in 
his absence, the vile wretch exerts his 
utmost, to conquer the aversion of Pa¬ 
dilla ; who prefers following her lover 
to the East ; where she discovers her 
brother, and arrives at the moment of 
time to see her beloved defeated, and 
mortally wounded, by the Saracens un¬ 
der Salahdin. In flying to his assist¬ 
ance, she also receives a fatal stroke ; 
and the noble pair, whom a gentler fate 
might have attended, enjoy the melan¬ 
choly consolation of dying in each oth¬ 
er’s arms. The black-hearted villain, 
corroded by the serpent conscience, ex¬ 
pires in horrors. 

Mr. Taaffe may justly lay claim to 
powers of conception, and to energy of 
description ; not unmingled, however, 
with^ peculiarities of diction, which 
though expressive in the first instance, 
yet, too often indulged, offend the ear. 

Our author's description of the es¬ 
cape of Padilla, from her own castle, in 
the disguise of a page, may justify what 
we have said of his descriptive powers. 

Is it a lady ? or alone some flower 
Of Fancy’s pencil on the lovely hour ?— 
Softly she glides—aod, from the buttress-height 
Has ta’en a suit of silver, small and light; 
Alonso’s, when a page.—Appears, the thought 
Her trembling presence, strength,and courage 
brought! 

The white-plum’d casque—but, ere it fit her 
bead, 

$hrict her dark tresses on her shoulders spread: 


Turning to knot them—Moon!—she lifts an 
eye 

That views thy state, methinks, rebukingly. 

Now cap-a-ped—’tis now a page so bright* 
White is her pennon’d spear—her faulchion 
white: 

She all is silver-white, from spur to crest ; 
All—save the small round blazon on her breast* 
Castro’s half lion, rampant in its gold 
And th* azure rings Janazio won of old, 

With English Arthur and his barons bold : 
Shewing so brilliant, yet so stilly there, 

Like magic vision on the midnight air. 

And, bush ! that vision moves !—Yet all is 
mute $ 

No tread betrays her with her beaver’d boot. 
She breathes,—the oiled portals glide ;—she 
downward turns. 

By Moniz’ chamber,—there a light still burns; 
*y hound—by centinel—yet not a cry;— 

Or drugs, or wine, their senses stupefy. 

Along the gallery is death's repose, 

Why hold her breath ? why doubtful as she 
goes ? 

’Tis lest the gnat, her fancy conjures nigh, 
Awake the castle as he buzzes by ;— 

’Tis, lest the westward window, shedding there 
A painted ray, be lamp upon the stair. 

The noble staircase is descended now ; 
Where knights and bearded princes, many a 
row, 

Id guise o’th’olden courts — a vaunted line !-— 
Tell from their frames what art is most divine. 
They, like the guardians of their orphan-child,. 
She saw, and was consol’d—the picture smil’d. 

On the last step she lingers,—and may soon 
Mouist ou the breezes—mingle with the Moon— 
If earthly aught, her flight is at an end. 

Ten armed figures on the floor extend 
sordid rest: the leap, too wide, below 
Shews not a cranny for that fairy toe! 

Yet may she venture from the midst—with 
fear— , 

To move the gauntlet of yon cuirassier. 
Pausing between^he thrice that gauntlet takes, 
And drops again, as he in slumber shakes; 

At length ’tis on his mailed breast—and, lo ! 
With outstretch’d lance, she places there her 
toe; 

Then rests—on tip-toe re$ts—for staringly 
Full on her visor is that ntflUn’seye; 
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But still his wilder’d brain the banquet steeps. 
He mutters—crosses for the ghost—and sleeps. 
Instant she springs—she ’lights—no sound 
might tell ; 

The falling feather not more noiseless fell. 

There are, in the death of the lovers, 
traces of originality ; which indicate no 
want of abilities, but marked with pe¬ 
culiarity of manner rather rude than reg¬ 
ular :— 

Why gaze they so ?—upon that sand are laid 
A lover dying, and a bleeding maid ! 

Dying ?- -alas 1 that cheek, that eye of his 
So damp—so glaz’d—even now are spiritless. 
Touch—touch her not; she ne'er again may 
rise ; 

Her life-blood runs s—but touch her, and she 
dies! 

And yet, but for that blood in which3be swims, 
So deep—so crimson—that her iv’ry limbs 
Scarce glimmer through ;—and, but for some¬ 
thing, so 

I know not what—beneath her long locks now 
On elbow rais’d,her look were grief—not pain— 
Watching his trance, who scarce shall live 
again. 

Thus innocence may die !—’Tie death ?—In¬ 
deed ? 

And o’er them kneels—I know him by his 
weed, 

Ifis shaven crown, the mildness of his eye. 
And by the crucifix he holds on high— 

44 Children, depart in peace—your sins are 
shriven— 

V Your loves were holy—there is rest in hea- 
*. ven— 

“ Into thy hands, O Lord, their souls be given 1’ 


So pray’d the friar, to awake the dead ?— 

Yea !—at the words Alonzo lifts his head ; 

And, though the blood burst freshlier from his 
side. 

Seems as relief was in that bursting tide : 

He turns—“ Hah, thou, my love !”—and, as 
he turns. 

His cheek is faintly ting’d, bis glance too 
burns; 

Ay, with such life, so brightly burns, you’d 
swear 

The very rapture of his soul wa9 there. 

“ My own Padilla !—’Twasadream I knew 

“ Belie’d her so, who e’en to death is trne! 

“ I see thee, touch thee,—yes—nor question 
more; 

“ I would not waste this hour—this precious 
hour. 

“ Ah! dearest, sweetest, so—look so again !— 

44 Nay ! if thou smilcst, death shall lose his 
pain ! 

44 Yet life, with thee, were lovely t—It is o’er 1 

“ Hah, bleeding too ?—well then we part no 
more. 


44 Nay, speak not, love—’1 would haste thine 
end, I fear;— 

44 I’d first expire—and thou shall kiss me here, 
44 Till both our souls together go—wilt thou ? 
44 Nay, holy friar, I am her husband now 1— 
44 Call it not death—’tis rapture we shall sip.” 
She answer’d not!—but sunk upon bis lip 1 
Just then her cheek a waving glory took,— 
’Twas bat no instant that unearthly look $ 

It was the soul thatflutt’ring, ere it flee. 
Play’d on her features $—further none might 
see. 

For, as she falls, her long hair loos’ning o’ef, 
Closes the scene on both for evermore ! 


AMUSEMENTS OF CLERGYMEN. 

From the New Mozthty Magazine. 

mr. editor, present with producing a very carious 

I T was the advice of Sir Thomas letter on this subject, written in answer 
More to his children, “ Let virtue be to some complaints made against him, 
your food, and amusement be your by that zealous Calvinist the Rev. Au- 
sauce but, according to some writers, gustus Toplady, who was accustomed to 
every kind of sauce must be interdicted play at cards with Mr.Gurney, the short- 
to the clergy, which puts me in mind of hand-writer. This practice having at- 
the condition of the domestic chaplain tracted notice, and given offence to the 
mentioned in the Guardian, who was more precise professors, drew from Mr. 
looked upon as an intruder for staying to Toplady the following justification, ad- 
partake of the more luxurious part of an dressed to the late Mr. George Flow er, 
entertainment Calvin allowed sports an eminent stationer in the^ity. 
even upon the Lord’s day ; Alexander 44 Broadhcmbury, Nov . 19,177& 

Newell, the exemplary dean of St. Paul’s, very dear sir, 

was a devoted angler; and Dr. Dod- Never apologize to me, I beseech you, 
dridge confesses his attachment to card- for any religioup freedoms which you 
pUying. But J shall content myself at may be friendly enough to taktf. With- 
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out pretending to the apostolical gift of 4. Nor can I set down the pious 
intuitive discernment, I know too, much Bishop Latimer for an uoemy to holi- . 
of your heart, to be offended at such real ness of life, on account of his saying that 
instances of your esteem. I must be a hunting is a good exercise for men ot 
monster of pride, were I capable of resent- rank, and that shooting is as lawful an 
ing an intimation which breathes such amusement for persons of inferior class, 
sincerity of regard, and which you have 5. I have not a whit the worse opili¬ 
the happy art of conveying with such ion of the eminent and profound Mr. 
delicacy of politeness. Instead of wish- Tiiomas Gataker, for the treatise which 
ing you to intermit your labour of love, he professedly wrote to prove the lawful- 
I request you to reprove, to rebuke, and ness of card-playing, under due restric- 
to exhort me, as, in your opinion, occa- tions and limitations, 
sion may require. Some individuals of, 6. T think good Bishop Beveridge 
what is called the religious world, are so was quite innocent in amusing himself 
very pert and impertinent, that I have with his violin. 

been obliged to treat them as I would 7. The seraphic Mr. Her vet is, in 
the officiousness of wasps, and give them my idea, entitled to no manner of een- 
a gentle Bap, to keep them at their due sure, for allowing the devout father of 
distance. But, without any shadow of “ Miss Mitissa and Miss Serena,” to 
compliment, I have so great and just an attend his daughters “ once or twice, to 1 
idea of the valuable friend to whom I the theatrical entertainments and public 1 
am now writing, that I am desirpus, not diversions nor yet for allowing him to 
to repel, but to invite and caress, his tru- let the said misses “ learn to dance, in ! 
ly affectionate admonitions. They even order to acquire a genteel air and a 
induce me to love him the better, and graceful demeanour.” 1 

respect him the more ; nor can he bind Observe, that, in producing Mr. Her- 
me to him by a stronger tie. vey’s judgment concerning the not abso- 

As you, dear Sir, have unbosomed lute unlawfulness of all stage entertain- 
your thoughts, with such transparency of ments, and other public diversions, I do 
genuine faithfulness, 1 also, in return, not mean to enter a plea for myself. I 
will for once, consider you as my father- have seen but three plays since I took 
confessor, and open my whole mind, to orders ; i. e. for these eleven years and a 
you, on the subject in hand, without dis- half, and probably shall never see anoth- 
guise, or reserve. - er : not because I am persuaded of its 

1. Ido not think that honest Martin being sinful (for I think I might as in- 

Luther committed sin, by playing at nocently see Shakspeare’s Henry IV. act- 
backgammon for an hour or two after ed on the stage, as read the history pf 
dinner, in order, by uubending his mind, that prince by my own fire-side), but be- 
to promote digestion. cause I consider the play-house as too 

2. I cannot blame the holy martyr public a place of amusement for a clergy- 

Bishop RipLEY, for frequently playing man to frequent. Moreover, 1 was 
at tennis, before he became a prelate ; never once at Vauxhall nor at Ranelagh, 
nor for playing at the more serious game for the very same reason and for no oth- 
ef chess, twice a day, after he was made er. Neither was I ever at an assembly, 
a bishop. except once ; viz. several years ago, at 

3. As little do I find fault with anoth- Weymouth, in mere complaisance to 
er of our most exemplary martyrs, the Mrs. Macaulay ; though we both ab- 
leamed and devout Mr. Archdeacon stained from touching a card. While 
Philpot, who has left it on record, as a there we only saw, and were seen, and 

brand on the Pelagians of that age, that chatted with those we knew.-But 

“ they looked on honeste pastyme as a enough of this digression. 

synne,” and had the impudence to call 8. I cannot unsaint St. Chrysostom, 
him an Antinomian,and a loose moralist, for admiring the comedies of Aristopha- 
because he now and then relaxed his nes to such a degree, as to read them 
brow with “ huntynge, shootynge, bowl- perpetually, and even to lay them under 
ynge, and such lyke.” his pillow when he slejt. 
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H 9. I do not think it criminal in that Broadhcinbury,* for relaxing himself 
^reat,good, and useful man, Mr. Madan, now and then among a few select friends 
V> indulge himself in horse-racing, and with a rubber of sixpenny whist, a pool 
in hunting, fishing, and shooting. He of penny quadrille, or a few rounds of 
himself makes no secret of all this ; else twopenny Pope Joan.—To my certain 
I would certainly have omitted to men- knowledge, the said vicar has been cured 
lion it.—Now 1 am not attached to any of the head-ache by one or other of those 
of these sports. Not to the first, for I games, after spending eight, ten, twelve, 
utterly dislike it : nor to the second, be- and sometimes sixteen hours in his study, 
cause l am rather a timid rider ; nor to Nor will he ask any man's leave for so 
the third, because 1 have neither time unbending himself, 
nor patience enough ; nor to the fourth, 1. Because another man’s conscience 
for I never fired a gun in my life. But is no rule to his, any more than another 
shall I, like those in Hudibras, and like person’s stature or complexion, 
too many, censorious professors now, 2. Because the word of God,no where. 

Compound for things I am inclined to, either directly, or indirectly, says one 
By blaming what I have no mind to ? syllable, or drops one hint, concerning 

God forbid ! Let every man judge for either the lawfulness or the unlawfulness 
himself, and stand or fall to his own of amusement by lots. And I would, 
master above. no more add to the commandments than 

10. Archbishop Williams required to the doctrines of God. 

but two hours sleep in the twenty-four. 3. Because the Apostle says, u Bless- 
On the other hand Bishop Kf.nn seems ed is he who condemns not himself in the 
to have required twelve; for he says, things that he allows which is exactly 
Dull sleep, of sense me to deprive ! my case. 

1 am but half my time alive. 4. Because the same Apostle asks. 

Would it not be very absurd, were we, “ W hy is my liberty judged of another 
for that reason, to pronounce Williams mau ’s conscience V* And so say I. 
a holier man than Kenn ? 5. Because I do not find myself hurt 

11. Shall I question the piety of good by this liberty, either in mind, body, or 

old Mr. Moses Browne, because he estate.—Not in mind ; for my mind is 
finds a pleasure in anglingfor trout and sensibly relieved by it.—Not in body ; 
eels ? He shewed me, when I was last for my body, is sensibly the better for it. 

in London, some sheets of the new edi- —Not ]n estate ; for that cannot possi- 

tion (since published) of his “ Eclogues bly suffer by it. 1 neither win nor lose 
on Fishing.” He is fond of that recrea- f° r, y shillings per annum. 

tion himself, and as fond of instructing Doubtless, Mr. Madan, Mr. Browne, 

, others in it. I 9 he therefore ungodly ? a °d others, have “ stumbled some weak 
Or (permit me to ask) is there half so Christians” many a time, by following 
much loss of time at a pool of quadrille, ami vindicating such unhallowed amuse- 
as an angler’s hook and line are attended ments. And those Christians must, I 
with?—I must add, which has least of think, be very wear indeed, who can 
cruelty in it? tlie* depriving real fishes of stumble at a straw, and break their 
| life by the mo:?t excruciating torture, or shins against a barley-corn ! 

j the playing for fishes made of ivory or A very worthy female intimated to me 

i mother of pearl ? last spring in London, that I “ offended 

] 12. I will not set in judgment on my some weak brethren and made them 

| dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Flower for stumble, by allowing myself to play at 
I having their amiable daughter, the fair cards.” As this was very seriously said, 

[ inquisitive, taught to play on the harpsi- I was going to make a serious answer. 
f chord, to dance, &c. &c. &c. Nor am But my gravity suffered more than a 
I angry with the fair inquisitive herself, stumble, for it actually fell, on surveying 
for being one of the most elegant and ac- the head-dress of the fair expostulatrese. 
romplisbed females that ever were enti- I could not help asking with a smile r 
.♦.led to that character. * Mr. Toplady was at this time the resident 

13. I cannot condemn the vicar of Incumbent of that parUh in Devonshire. 
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* And suppose that a weak sister was to 
stumble at your elegant pyramid of hair, 
wire,and crinkt ribbons, would you there¬ 
fore reduce your attire to the taste of that 
weak sister ?” The good woman honest¬ 
ly replied, in some disconcertment, “ No, 
indeed.”—“ Then give liberty as well as 
take it” I could not help thinking of 
the lady and the patch, mentioned in the 
57th number of the Spectator. 

And so much, my dear friend, for the 


grand subject of your letter. I hope our 
correspondence will, in future, turn on 
topics more edifying and improving. 
Surely they, who are led by divine grace 
to experience the best things of God’a 
spiritual kingdom, should learn to look 
on things indifferent with the indifference 
they deserve. 

I have hardly left myself room to as¬ 
sure of the regard with which I am, &c. 

A. Toplady. 


PARISIAN ANECDOTES. 


From tbe New Monthly MagniM. 


REMAINS OF ABELARD AND I1ELOISE. 

LL that remains of the mortal part 
of those celebrated lovers has been 
transferred to one of the courts of the 
Museum of French Antiquities. Before 
they were recommitted to the tomb, I 
had an opportunity of examining them 
at the apartments of M. Lenoir, the 
keeper of the Museum. The skull of 
Heloise is still entire ; it proves that she 
must have had a handsome, delicate, 
and quite round head. Abelard's skull 
is more decayed ; but others of his 
bones are yet perfect. 

THE ALBANI COLLECTION. 

The admirable collection of antiques 
of Prince Albani, which the Museum 
was obliged to restore to him after the 
last surrender of Paris, has been sold 
piece-meal. Some select articles have 
been bought by the French government 
for the Museum. The rest, forty-six 
in number, among which are some admi¬ 
rable Roman and Egyptian antiques, are 
said to have been purchased on account 
of the hereditary prince of Bavaria. In 
this case, Bavaria will possess one of the 
most exquisite plastic collections in Eu¬ 
rope. 

CAPTAIN REVEL AND TIIE COUNTESS OF 
LUZBURG. 

The process of Captain Revel against 
his divorced wife, has lately (Dec. 1815,) 
afforded a fertile subject of conversation 
to the good people of Paris. The sitting 
of the court,in which the captain pleaded 
his own cause, attracted a great concourse 
df inquisitive persons# The adverse 
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party did not appear personally, but was 
represented by an advocate. This was 
a disappointment to many that were ex¬ 
tremely curious to see a lady, who, though 
not more than 24 or 25 years of age, is 
married to her third husband, and has 
besides been mistress to Murat and Buo¬ 
naparte. It cannot be denied that she 
has made the most of her time. M. Re¬ 
vel repeated the statements given by him 
in the romance which he has published 
—for his Memorandum deserves no 
other character. The opposite party 
then stated their grievances, and asserted 
that Revel is a dissolute man, and a poor 
devil loaded with debts, and harassed 
by creditors ; that he carried his young 
and innocent wife about from one pub¬ 
lic-house to another, and never bad a 
place of abode of his own ; nay, that he 
even sold the prizes which she had re¬ 
ceived in the seminary of Madame Cam- 
pan ; that she had suffered much from 
him, but that it was not till he commit¬ 
ted forgery, and was apprehended as a 
cheat and a rogue that she applied for 
and obtained a legal divorce. It was 
farther stated that she had since married 
General Auger, who perished in Russia, 
and afterwards the Bavarian Major Yon 
Liizburg : if, therefore, her divorce | 
could be declared invalid, her two sub- | 
sequent marriages must be considered 
invalid also, which was absolutely im- , 
possible. 

From what I have been able to leant : 
respecting the accused party, the mother, 
of the young lady, a beautiful but like¬ 
wise a most artful woman, kept a gam¬ 
bling-house in high style; that is to 3ey, 
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inexperienced foreigners and natives were 
invited thither ; she took care to have 
some handsome females of the party ; 
they played high ; intrigues were form¬ 
ed ; and the mistress of the house al¬ 
ways got something or other by them. 
If they met with a good-natured wealthy 
fool, he was made the friend of the house, 
and allowed to defray the prodigious ex¬ 
pense of the establishment till his purse 
Was drained, and then he wa9 obliged 
to retire and make room for another sim¬ 
pleton like himself. The beautiful 
daughter of this womao was always em¬ 
ployed as a decoy—as in the case of Re¬ 
vel—who, by the bye, was certainly a 
good-for-nothing fellow. That Madame 
Caropan, the chief directress of the impe¬ 
rial seminary, acted the part of a procu¬ 
ress in the marriage of this girl, and in 
her acquaintance with Murat, is evident 
from Revel’s publication. The notori¬ 
ous Count Regnault de St. Jean d’ An- 
gt?ly had a not much more honourable 
part allotted to him in this affair. He 
was employed, while Madame Revel 
was mistress to Buonaparte under the 
name of Madame St. Laurent, to convey 
money to her ; but Revel asserts that in 
this business the count was not unmind¬ 
ful of the proverb : “ Whoever has the 
cross blesses himself first with it”— and 
that a considerable part of the rouleaus 
never found their way out of his pocket. 
What became of the child, the issue of 
this counexion between Madame St. 
Laurent and Buonaparte is not known. 
It was taken immediately after the birth 
from the mother, and no other favour 
could she obtain of the underlings em¬ 
ployed to execute this order, than per¬ 
mission to impress a mark upon the in¬ 
fant’s side that she might know it again. 
For three years all her enquiries after the 
place of its abode proved fruitless. At 
length she found means to biibe her 
nurse, who informed her under the in¬ 
junction of secrecy, that her child was at 
Belleville near Paris, and promised to 
procure her a sight of it. She was as 
good as her word ; the mother again 
beheld her infant, but only for a few mo¬ 
ments ; it was torn from her arms, and 
it is said that she has never seen it since. 
For, as Buonaparte or some of his agents 
received informatioo of tiie mother’s visit, 
SB Eiig. Mag. VoJ. I. 


the child wa9 immediately removed by 
higher orders. This half-Napoleon — 
the boy’s name is Leon, will probably 
make his appearance under the present 
circumstances, that is, if he be still living, 
because there is most likely nobody to 
pay for him now. As to the mother, 
she has since lived in a princely style. 

LANGLES AMD KLAPROTH. 

A duel had well nigh taken place the 
other day between M. Langles and Klap¬ 
roth, the German traveller. The latter, 
in two pamphlets which he recently pub¬ 
lished, has attacked several distinguished 
scholars, and among the rest M. Langl&s, 
the celebrated professor of the Persian 
language, who in consequence sent him 
a challenge. Klaproth printed Langles 9 
letter, at the same time declaring that he 
accepted the challenge, and requesting 
the whole of the public to attend as wit¬ 
nesses. 

MADAME MOLE. 

The rejection of a dramatic piece of¬ 
fered to the Odeon theatre, has given rise 
to a curious process. Madame Mole, 
now a German countess, had while an 
actress adapted Kotzebue’s Misanthropy 
and Repentance for the French stage. 
Not long since she undertook an imitation 
of the German sequel to that piece. The 
Journal de Paris , having intimation of 
this, announced that the Odeon theatre 
would shortly produce a wonderful 
Drame germanique , in which the heroine 
of the piece committed a dozen adulte? 
ries before she eve; thought of repenting. 
It is possible that this announcement 
caused the managers to reject the piece : 
—be this as it may, Mad. Mole has ac¬ 
cused the Journal de Pans of having 
deprived her by its officious interference 
of the emolument which she expected 
from her performance. 

SUPERSTITION OF TUE PARISIANS-T{IE 

RED MAN AND THE MINIM. 

Mankind have a natural fondness for 
the wonderful. Superstition with all its 
terrors gains most ground in times of 
calamity and disturbance, when impor¬ 
tant political events are approaching, and 
h latent fermentation begins to spread, 
through a country/ .. Thus Virgil has 
transmitted to posterity in beaulifn\ 
verses, the account of the wonders which 


preceded the 
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Montezuma's death and the destruction faction. Before this interview with the 
of hb empire were announced before- Red Man, he had stedfastly refused to 
hand to the Mexicans by the appearance give battle : but now he iseued orders to 
of a comet A husbandman also had a prepare immediately for attack, and the 
dream prophetic of misfortune, and following day he gained the victory of 
threatening words pronounced by iavisi- the Pyramids. Buonaparte, continues 
bit persons, were heard in the air. It is the story, had made a compact with the 
well knowa also that Henry IV. had Red Man , for ten years. The time ex- 
some days before his death a secret, in- pined a few days before the battle of 
distinct presentiment of his melancholy Wagram. He solicited a prolongation 
fate, and several times told Sully be bt?w of the term from the Red Man, who 
he should be murdered. yielded to the urgent request of his prote- 

When the sanguinary Nero had expi- geJ, and entered into a second contract 
ated his crimes by an ignominious end, with him for five years. It is true that 
a superstitions alarm seised the Chris- during the two last of them, he did not 
tians whom he had persecuted. For a strictly perform his engagements, but 
considerable time they persuaded them- many a good paymaster fails at last; and 
selves that Nero was not dead, but that, besides, such adventures as this must not 
by the decrees of the Almighty, he was be scrutinized too closely. The second 
destined to renew tbeir sufferings, and contract was to terminate with the 1st of 
to spread fresh misery over the world. April 1814; and lo ! in the preceding 
Ana who is there but knows what fre- January, some day 9 before Napoleon's 
quent reference was made in the first departure from Paris, the Red Man ap- 
years of the French revolution to the peered at the entrance of the Tuilleriesy 
prophecy as it is called of St. Cesarius, and desired to speak with the emperor, 
which actually seemed to apply in a He came it seems to remind his friend 
striking manner to various circumstances with the utmost punctuality of the near 
of those days ? approach of the end of the second term. 

The late remarkable events in France The sentinel refused him admittance; 
were also preceded by a multitude of the stranger extended bis hand towards 
popular tales, and aTl sorts of fabulous him, on which the soldier, as some relate, 
stories. Most of them originated in the was immediately consumed to ashes, or 
fauxbourgs of Paris, and are unworthy according to others, was rendered unable 
of notice ; but some are accompanied to move a finger, and the Red Man pro- 
with such singular circumstances and de- ceeded without obstruction. A ebam- 
tails as at least to afford a momentary berlain, whom be accosted in the palace, 
amusement. At the head of these pop- asked him if he was provided with any 
ular legends must be placed the wonder- letter or introduction. 44 No," said be, 
ful history of the Red Mem, which was 44 but go and tell your master that a man 
circulated in March 1814 in many com- dressed in red desires to speak with him 
panics at Paris. The Red Man, thus immediately." The chamberlain, think- 
runs the story, appeared for the first time ing that he should divert the emperor by 
to General Buonaparte, then in Egypt, this message, hastened to announce the 
the evening Wfore the battle of the Pyr- extraordinary visitor. His astonishment 
amids. Napoleon, attended by several may be conceived, when Napoleon with 
officers, was riding past one of those a look so gloomy as to dispel in a mo- 
monuments of antiquity, when a man roent every trace of gaiety in his attend- 
wrapped in a rechmantle came out of the ant, ordered the Red Man to be intro- 
pyramid, and motioned him to alight duced, and shut himself up alone with 
and follow him. Buonaparte complied, the stranger. Inquisitive like any other 
and they went together into the interior person,, the chamberlain first applied his 
of the pyramid. After an hour had eye and then his ear to the key-hole, and 
elapsed, the officers became uneasy at the thus overheard a warm conversation be¬ 
long absence of their commander : they tween the monarch and the mysterious 
were just on the point of entering the man, in the course of which the latter 
monument in, quest of him, when he made use of these words: 44 Remember, 
camefbrth with a look of evident satis- from the first of April I will havn no 
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more to do withyotiraffairs : such is the 
tenor of our long concluded agreement, 
to which I am determined inflexibly to 
adhere. You must, therefore, by the 
above-mentioned time have either van¬ 
quished your enemies or made peace 
with them : for as I have told you, on 
the first of April I shall withdraw my aid 
from you, and what will be the conse¬ 
quence you well know.”——In vain did 
the emperor allege the impossibility of 
settling his affairs with all Europe in so 
short a space ; in vain did he solicit a 
farther prolongation of the treaty. The 
Red Man remained inflexible and van¬ 
ished, as some assert, through the floor. 
This visit is universally believed in Paris 
to have hastened the departure of the 
emperor, who was now aware that be 
had no time to lose. The prediction of 
the Red Man was punctually accom¬ 
plished. On the 31st of March the allies 
entered Paris, and from that moment all 
who knew of this story, and the number 
was not small, perceived that the Red 
Man kept the word he had last given 
much more faithfully than lie had fulfil¬ 
led his contract 

Another extraordinary story which 
about the same time made considerable 
noise at Paris, related to a monk of the 
order of Minims. This man, who re¬ 
sided at Paris, and was highly respected 
in his quarter for his benevolence, pre¬ 
dicted in the beginning of March, to aH 
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who chose to listen to him* that the Em¬ 
peror would be precipitated from the 
throne between the 24th and 30th of that 
month. The minister of the police, .to 
whose department, as it seems, the pro¬ 
phets belonged, sent for tlie friar, and 
threatened him with confinement in a 
state prison. “ Do as you please," re¬ 
plied he; “since l am to die on the 16th 
of March, it is of very little consequence 
where I spend the few remaining days of 
my life." Upon this declaration the 
Minim was dismissed as an old crack- 
brained gossiping fellow. On the 17th 
of March the minister is said to have ac¬ 
cidentally recollected the circumstance, 
and to have sent to the friar's residence 
to inquire wbethor the prophet had died 
on the preceding day. His prediction 
was found to be literally accomplished* 
and the body was already in the coffin. 
Naturally enough this fulfilment of the. 
first part of his prophecy proved an un¬ 
lucky omen in regard to the second, 
which was in like manner verified by the 
capitulation of the 30th of Marg^. 

What renders these two stories rather 
piquant is, that great numbers of people 
can testify that they were not fabricated 
after the event had happened ; but that 
the one wa9 in circulation above a month, 
the other at least eight days previously 
to those events, and that the circum¬ 
stances occurred exactly at the date? 
which had been foretold. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MOORE S LALLA ROOKH. 


0 r -y ' { , . j^Fromtfce Monthly Ma pil — 

W E have to congratulate our readers altho’ perhaps of inferior brightness ap- 
on the appearance of Mr. Moore's peered in the poetical hemisphere. We 
long-promised poem of “ Lalla Rookh have now to bail the rising of a sun which* 
and to assure them that the expectations we venture to predict, will never set. 
which its first announcement excited will Lalla Rookh possesses all those charac- 
in no degree be disappointed. It is ap- teristicexcellencies with which Mr.Moore 
propriately entitled an oriental romance, has so often fascinated his readers—interl¬ 
aid the costume, scenery, and characters sity of feeling, delicacy of taste, and,above 
of the East are preserved throughout with all, that command of imagery, in which 
uncommon felicity. Mr. Moore’s genius we do not believe he has any equal, 
had daszled as yet in bright but minute This poem also discovers a new feature 
sparks—stare that shone indeed with of his genius, a feature which the very 
their own unborrowed lustre, but which nature of his former productions kepi 
were constantly liable to suffer eclipse concealed—discrimination of character; 
whenever an orb of greater magnitude, we should have been perfectly contended 


* Talip-rbfek. 


if he had only equalled his past effort^ 
but in this respect he has surpassed even 
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himself. Another peculiarity too is, the 
strain of tender melancholy that pervades 
the work : Mr. Moore’s earlier writings 
were remarkable for their hilarity ; and, 
altho' severer strains have latterly mingled 
in the song, they never (if we may use 
the expression) formed the key-note. 
Even the “ Irish Melodies” were not 
mournful ; but there was in them a de¬ 
lightful mixture of gaiety and feeling, to 
which no heart could refuse its sympathy. 
In Laila Rookh all is sadness and pity ; 
all is gloomy but the scenery, whose lux¬ 
uriant beauty forms a magical contrast to 
the sufferings of those whom it surrounds. 
Of the tales (for there are four of them) 
which form the work, our limits will not 
allow us to give even a meagre skdtch; 
and, in regard to extracts, we cannot se¬ 
lect without doing Mr. Moore injustice. 
We have, however, chosen a few passa¬ 
ges, not that they are superior to the gen¬ 
eral tone of the poem, but because they 
can be quoted with the least injury to the 
connexion. The simile with which thi3 
passage qpicl tides is uncommonly delicate: 

* Ob grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate, 
In the wide world without that only tie 

For which it lov’d to live, or fear’d to die: 
Lorn as the hung-up lute which ne’er bath 
spoken 

Since toe sad day Us master-chord was broken.* 

The lines which follow are eveu more 
beautiful :— 

* Fond maid ! the sorrow of her soul'wns such 
Even reason sunk, blighted beneath its touch, 
And, tho’ ere long hersanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of its woes, 

Tho* health and bloom return’d, the delicate 

chain 

Of thought, once tangled, never clear’d again. 
Warm, lively, soft, as in youth’s happiest day, 
The mind wasstill ail there, but turn’d astray;— 
A wand’ring bark upon whose pathway shone 
All start of heaven, except the guiding one ! 
Again she smil’d,nay much and brigbtl y smil’d, 
But ’twas a lustre strange, unreal, wild ; 

And when she sang to her lute’s touching strain, 
’Twas like the notes, half ecstasy, half-pain, 
The bulbul* utters ere her soul depart, 

When vanquish’d by some minstrel’s powerful 
art. 

She dies upon the lute whose sweetness bfoke 
her heart. 

»«•••• 

In every glance there broke without controul 
The flashes of a bright but troubled soul. 


Where sensibility still brightly played, 

Like lightning, round the mins it had made.’ 

The following passage displays the clo¬ 
sest observation of Nature, as well as high 
poetic faocy:— 

‘ that sigh 

We sometimes give to forms that pass us by 
In the world’s crowd, too lovely to remain, 
Creatores of light we never see again.’ 

Several beautiful songs are interspersed 
throughout the volume, with one of 
which we conclude our extracts*— 

« Fly to the desert, fly with me. 

Our Arab tents are rude for thee— 

But, oh! the choice what heart can doubt. 

Of tents with love, or thrones without ? 

Our rocks are rough—but smiling there 
Th’ acacia waves her yellow hair 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 

Our sands are bare—but down their slope 
The silvery-footed antelope 
As gracefully and gaily springs 
As o’er the marble courts of kings. 

Then come—thy Arab maid will be 
The lov’d and lone acacia-trce ; 

The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their light sound thy loneliness. 

Oh ! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 

As if the soul thatminute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought; 

As if the very lips and eyes. 

Predestin’d to have nil our sighs. 

And never be forgot again. 

Sparkled aud spoke before us then! 

So came thy every glance and tone 
When first on me they breath’d and shone ; 
New, as if brought from other spheres, 

Yet welcome, as if lov’d for years. 

Then fly with me—if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor falsely thrown 
A gem away, that thou hadst sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 

Come, if the love thou bast for me 
fe pure and fresh as mine for thee— 

Fresh as the fountain underground. 

When first’tis by the lapwing found. 

But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base. 

To give to me the ruined place 
Then fare thee well. I’d rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 

Than trust to love so false as thine. 


* The nightingale. 


odemeer’s Stream, Atb. Vol.I.p.676.] 
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VARIETIES : 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, avd HISTORICAL. 
wind of A ball. thread round his finger, the thread was 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N the engagement between the British 
and American fleets, on Champlain, 
a circumstance attended the death of our 
. brave Capt. Downie well deserving 
record ; and which I shall be happy to 
find accounted for by some of your 
philosophical friends, through the medium 
of your Magazine. 

While Capt. Downie was animating 
his men, a large shot passed close to 
him, and he instantly fell dead ; he gave 
not the smallest sign of life after the shot 
had passed him. Upon examining his body 
no visible injury had been sustained. 

I cannot believe that the concussion 
of the atmosphere could have produced 
the above extraordinary effect, and trust 
that some of your ingenious correspon¬ 
dents will not think the enquiry unworthy 
their attention. G. G. 

Walworth ; April 28. 

AWKWARD HABITS. 

Dr. Darwin observes, that when we 
experience any disagreeable sensations we 
endeavour to procure temporary relief by 
motion of those muscles and limbs which 
are most habitually obedient to our will. 
This observation extends to mental as 
well as to bodily pain : thus persons in 
violent grief wring their hands and con¬ 
vulse their countenances ; those who are 
subject to the petty, but acute, miseries of 
false shame, endeavour to relieve them¬ 
selves by awkward gestures and continual 
motions. A plough-boy, when he is 
brought into the presence of those whom 
he thinks his superiors, endeavours to 
relieve himself from the uneasy sensations 
of false shame, by twirling his hat upon 
r his fingers, and by various uncouth 
gestures. Men who think a great deal, 
sometimes acquire habitual awkward 
gestures to relieve the pain of intense 
thought. Addison represents, with 
much humour, the case of a poor man 
who had the habit of twirling a bit of 


accidentally broken, and the orator 
stood mute! Once a gentleman got up 
to speak in a public assembly, provided 
with a paper of notes, written in pencil: 
during the exordium of his speech he 
thumbed his notes with incessant agita¬ 
tion ; when he looked at the paper h* 
found that the words were obliterated, 
he was obliged to apolcgi-e, and, after 
much agitation, sat down abashed ! 

La lie/le As. May 1817. 

A LONG JOB. 

The Rev. Mr. Milne, in a report to the 
Missionary Society for China, says:— 
“We want, sir, fifty millions of New 
Testaments for China; and after that 
about one sixth of the population only 
would be supplied. I would ask no 
higher honour on earth than to distri¬ 
bute the said oumber.” Now, if Mr. 
Milne had commenced the distribution 
of the “said number” at the time the Ark 
rested on Mount Ararat, apd had con¬ 
tinued to distribute forty-three testa¬ 
ments per day, Sundays excepted, he 
would have had on hand Apnl 4, 1*817, 
seven hundred and thirteen thousand, 
seven hundred and forty-seven. Or, 
should he now begin his work, and dis¬ 
tribute ten each hour during ten hours 
per day, he would end his labours on the 
twenty-seventh day of January, in the 
year of our Lord three thousand four 
hundred and eleven, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon!— Mon. Mag. June 1817. 

• ATOMIC THEORY. 

An ultimute particle, in the chemical 
theory of Higgins, is the last division of 
elementary matter—ao atom is the com¬ 
pound of two particles in every propor¬ 
tion—and a molecule 19 the compound 
of two atoms, according to the strict 
nomenclature of his doctrine. Those 
distinctions will prevent confusion ; they 
will be found to accord with the lan¬ 
guage of definite proportions, and the 
internal structure of compouuds.— Ibid. 
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Montgomery's new work. 

The State Lottery, a Dream ; by Samuel 
Roberts. Also, Thoughts on Wheels, 
a Pdem ; by James Montgomery, au¬ 
thor of the Wanderer of Switzerland, 
Sfc. 

Though this philanthropic Pamphlet 
is more particularly addressed to the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
it is worth the attention of every one who 
has the welfare and the morals of his 
Country at heart 

The Dream unfolds scenes resulting 
from the Lottery, sufficient to freeze the 
mind with horror ; and, incidentally, the 
present system of Stage Coaches is se¬ 
verely reprobrated. 

The u Thoughts on Wheels” are a 
small set of poems on the Wheel of Com¬ 
bat, the Car of Juggernaut, the Inquisi¬ 
tion, and the State Lottery ; the whole 
concluding with an animated Address tp 
Britain, imploring the abolition of the 
Lottery . We would copy the Address, 
if our limits permitted ; but must con¬ 
tent ourselves with some extracts. 

“ I love thee, O my native I»le ! 

Dear as my mother’s earliest smile, 

Sweet as my father’s voice to me, 

Is all I hear, and all I see ; 

When glancing o’er thy beauteous land, 
lo view thy Public Virtues stand. 

The Guardian-angels of thy coast, 

To watch the dear domestic Host, 

The Hearts Jffcctions , pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of Home. 

“ 1 love thee,—when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the Peasant’s toil. 

And from Its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 

“ I love thee,—when I hear around 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils sound. 
Thine Engines heaving all their force. 

Thy waters Mooring on their course. 

And Arts, and Industry, and Wealth, 
Exulting in the joys of Health. 

“ I love thee,—when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records fail; 

Thy deeds of old renown Inspire 

My bosom with oor fathers’ fire j 

A proud inheritance 1 claim 

In all their sufferings, all their fame 

Nor less delighted, when I stray 

Down History’s lengthening widening way, 

And bail thee in thy present hour. 

From the meridian arch of power, 
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Shedding the lustre of thy reign. 

Like sunshine over land and main. 

“ I love thee,—when I read the layu 
> Of British Bards, in elder days, 

Till rapt on visionary wings. 

High o’er thy cliffs my Spirit tings i . 

For I, amidst thy living choir, 

I too, can touch the sacred lyre. 

“ I love thee,—when thy Sabbath dawua 
O’er woods and mountains, dales and lawni. 
And streams, that sparkle as they run. 

As if their fountain were the San: 

JVben, hand in hand, thy tribes repair. 

Each to their chosen House, of Prayer, 

And all in peace and freedom call 
On Him who is the Lord of all.” 

Gent. Mag. May 1817. 

tricks upon travellers; or, tub 

CEYLONESE TOO MANY FOR AN EN¬ 
GLISHMAN. 

The following narrative will give an 
instance of the arts practised by the 
natives of Ceylon, high and low, to work 
on the feelings of Europeans in order 
to effect which purpose on their nresent 
superiors, there is good reason to believe 
that they are by no means uuder the 
necessity of using the same exertions that 
were requisite to move their more sedate 
and less irascible Dutch masters. 

An English .Gentleman, holding a high 
public situation in the colony, had been 
conducted in his palanquin to an evening 
party; and after remaining there for 
some time, the bearers became anxious 
to return home. It was, however, not 
late, and their master had no manner of 
wish to retire from the pleasant society 
be was in. The first step they look to 
effect their purpose, was, to bring the 
palanquin in front of the door, full in 
their master’s view and then retire. He 
saw it, and took it in good part, as a 
mark of attention in his bearers; in the 
mean time, the sight of the palanquin 
being connected with the recollection 
that he W 3 S to return home, made him 
reflect that the time was approaching for 
retiring from the party.—Shortly after, 
some of the bearers went to seat them¬ 
selves, apparently in a negligent manner, 
by the side of the palanquin.—This 
began to produce in the mind of the 
master, who observed it, a kind of un¬ 
easiness, and caused a doubt to arise 
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Whether he should or not remain much stafnage. In 1782, he entered as a 
longer. Now the bearers watched the student of the university of Glasgow, 
motions of every person in the party, where he remained about a year and a 
and his in particular. Whenever he half, and then went to live as tutor in 
moved from his chair, or passed from another family of the name of Campbell, 
one part of the room to another, the After discharging that offioe with credit 
bearers would startup, os if they thought till 1786, he returned to Glasgow, but 
he was coming out, and then, appearing the year following, on account of some 
to have discovered their mistake, would disappointment in love, he resolved to 
again sit down. This manoeuvre put emit his native country, and travel over 
their master in a state of perfect uneasi- Europe on foot. Here we shall quote 
ness ; he could no longer speak, or attend his own narrative:—“ I had the exam- 
to the conversation that surrounded hint; pie of Dr. Goldsmith before me, who 
the doubt whether he should go or stay travelled through Europe on foot, and 
had made him quite uncomfortable, and supported himself by playing on his flute, 
he took no pleasure in the society which I could play a little on the violin; and 
had before appeared to him so agreeable, on this I relied for occasional support. 
But the bearers, observing that even this duriog my long and various travels. In 
had not the desired effect of bringing August, 1787, having put on plain clothes 
him away, lighted up the lamps of the becoming my apparent situation, I left 
palanquin; and one of them, taking up Edinburgh on foot, with the intention of 
a hand lantern, began to pace in front of travelling to London, and thence to th# 
it, so that his master could not help ob- continent: that very violin, which I now 
serving it; and this actually threw him have, and the case which contains it, I 
into a state of greater uneasiness; yet be had under my arm, and thus I travelled 
felt too much reluctance to quit his friends, onward. After I had proceeded some 
to be entirely moved away. But, at last, days on my journey, and had arrived at 
all the bearers stood up, and arranged a part of the country where I thought I 
themselves, each at their post, by the could not be known, I called at gentle- 
sides of the poles of the palanquin; while men’s houses, and farm-houses, where £ 
the one with the lantern, pacing up and was in general kindly lodged. They 
down, gave a full view of the whole were very well pleased with my playing 
apparatus. Who could resist it 1 It acted reels to them (for I played them better 
like an electric shock. The master in an than I can now,) and 1 sometimes re¬ 
instant, found himself in his palanquin, ceived five shillings, sometimes half a 
without being aware how he got into it. crown, and sometimes nothing but my* 
—The bearers took it up, gave a loud dinner. Wherever I went, people seemed* 
shout, and ran away with it in triumptr. to be struck a little by my appearance r 
Panor. June 1817. particularly if they entered into conver- 
sation with me. They were often very 
pbarson’s life op buchanan. inquisitive, and I was sometimes at a loss- 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the what to say. I professed to boamusician. 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan , D.D. travelling through the country for a sub- 
(Just published.] ristence ; but this appeared very strange- 

41 The subject of this memoir was to some, and they wished to know where* 
certaihly a very extraordinary man, and I obtained my learning ; for sometimes 
it is impossible to read this account of pride, and sometimes accident, would 
him without being warmed with admira- call forth expressions in the course of 
'tion of his Real, piety, and generosity, conversation which excited their surprise. 
He was bom of respectable parents at I was often invited to stay some time at 
C&mbustang, near Glasgow, March \% a particular place, but this I was afraid 
1766. At the age of seven years he of, lest I might be discovered. It wa& 
was sent to the grammar school of Inve* near a month, I believe, before I arrived 
rary, where be continued till his four- on the borders of England, and in that 
teentb year, when he became tutor to time many singular occurrences befel me.. 
the two sons df Mr. Campbell, of Dun- I once or twice met persons whom I bad 
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known, ami narrowly escaped discovery. 
Sometimes I had nothing to eat, and had 
no where to rest at night; but, notwith¬ 
standing, I kept steady to my purpose, 
and pursued my journey. Before, 
however, I reached the borders of Eng¬ 
land, I would gladly have returned: but 
1 could not: the die was cast: my pride 
would have impelled me to suffer death, 

I think, rather than to have exposed my 
folly, and I pressed forward. When I 
arrived at Newcastle, 1 felt tired of my 
Jong journey, and found that it was in¬ 
deed hard to live on the benevolence of 
others. I therefore resolved to proceed 
to London by water; for I did not want 
to travel in my own country, but on the 
continent. 1 accordingly embarked in a 
collier at North Shields, and sailed for 
London. On the third night of the 
voyage we were in danger of being cast 
away during a gale of wind ; and then, 
for the first time, I began to reflect seri¬ 
ously on my situation/ 1 Mr. Buchanan 
relinquished his visionary scheme after 
his arrival in London, where he suifered 
severely for some time, but at length 
obtained a situation as clerk in an 
attorney’s office. Here he led rather a 
dissipated life, and was very fond of 
theatrical amusements, but by hearing 
the late Mr. Newton he became serious, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Ilenry 
Thornton was enabled to enter as a 
student of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
After taking his bachelor’s degree he 
was ordained as curate to his venerable 
friend the rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
and in 1796 was appointed one of the 
chaplains to the East India Company. 
In 1799, he married Miss Mary Whist, 
third daughter of the Rev. Richard 
Whist, rector of Northwold, in Norfolk, 
and the next year, when the Marquis 
Wellesley founded the College of Fort 
William, at Calcutta, Mr. Buchanan 
was nominated vice provost, in which 
also he discharged the office of classical 
professor. Of that short-lived institution 
ft is unnecessary to say any thing here, 
but whatever opinion he formed of its 
utility, there can be only one respecting 
the assiduity andlibeialily of Mr. Buch¬ 
anan, who in 1805 was honoured with 
a doctor’s degree by the university of 
Glasgow. The same year he lost his 
wife who died at St. Heleua, on her 
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voyage to England. In the summer of 
1806, he made a journey to the coast of 
Malabar, and returned to Calcutta in 
March the following year; but a few 
months afterwards he preached his fare¬ 
well sermon there, and sailed for Europe. 
In 1809, he married the daughter of Mr. 
Thomson, a gentleman of fortune and 
piety in Yorkshire, but four years after¬ 
wards this excellent woman died, to the 
great grief of her husband and parents. 
The energy of the doctor, however, con¬ 
tinued unabated, and he began to print 
a new edition of the New Testament 
in Syriac for the use of the Eastern 
Christians ; but, while occupied in super¬ 
intending the impression at the press of 
Mr. Watts, of Broxbourne,' he wa3 cut 
off rather suddenly, and in the meridian 
of life, February 9, 1815.” 

Such is the outline of a biography that 
has rarely been equalled in modem 
times, and we can promise the reader, 
let his religious opinions be what they 
may,a substantial entertainment of various 
kinds of information in the perusal of this 
well written memoir.— N.Mon.M. May . 

miss edgeworth’s new work. 

We have derived much pleasure from 
Miss Edgeworth’s “ Comic Dramas 
The peculiar fidelity and raciness of this 
celebrated lady's exhibition of Irish man¬ 
ners and fashionable life, have long ren¬ 
dered her compositions standard favour¬ 
ites with the public. We are not quite 
certain whether her “ Comic Dramas” 
would suit the meridian of a public stage ; 
but, as condensed representations of Hi¬ 
bernian character, and the heartless fol¬ 
lies of what is denominated high lift , they 
are entitled to unmixed commendation. 
The following Song is a specimen of 
Miss Edgeworth’s poetry. 

Sleep, mother, sleep! in slumber blest, 

It joy*. iuy heart to see thee rest. 

Unfeltlm sleep thy load of sorrow, 

Breathe free and thoughtless of to-morrow ) 
And long, and light, thy slumbers last, 

In happy dreams forget the past. 

Sleep, &c. 

Many’s the night she wak’d for me, 

To nurse inv helpless infancy: 

While cradled on her patient arm. 

She hash’d me with the mother's charm, 

Sleep, &c. 

And be it mine to soothe thy age. 

With tender care thy grief assuage. 

This hope is l eft to poorest poor. 

And richest child can do no more, 
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madams ds st a el. brought forward by this ingenious lady; 

A foreign periodical work relates the but she will scarcely be able to produce 
following anecdotes of Madame de Stael: three volumes full of such novelties ; or 
—This lady when in London received she will get into political discussions, 
an invitation to the Prince Regent's, which are the ruin of a book, and what 
His Royal Highness who is peculiarly d is- is still worse, of the bookseller.”—The 
tinguisbed by that condescending affa- calculator hereupon laid down the pen, 
“bility which inspires confidence without and determined not to risk 45,000 francs 
diminishing respect, took her by the hand upon the French revolution, 
and conducted her about the apartment. A Paris journal lately diverting itself 
After he had paid her many compliments on the numerous parties at Madame de 
on the extraordinary genius displayed in Stael’s, related, that a few evenings since 
her works, he invited her to breakfast with she gave a ball, a concert, and a political 
him the following morning. Madame de circle, a$ which Madame de ***** dis- 
Stael, forgetting the difference in rank be- tinguished herself by a gavot and a plan 
tween herself and the illustrious person- of finance, and Mademoiselle de ***** 
age who was speaking to her, excused by a beautiful air and observations on 
herself on the ground of a prior engage- the Budget for 1817.—All thfe bon-mots 
ment The Prince, justly offended at and witticisms of Madame de Stael are 
such an answer, gently loosed her hand, carefully collected, and many have el¬ 
bowed, and retired, leaving the haughty ready been transplanted into foreign pub- 
female quite confounded. She perceiv • lications. To a young French poet who 
ed too late the error she had committed, was defending the three unities of the 
and that the honour of an invitation French drama she lately said :—“ Your 
from the ruler of a great empire is worth dramatic rules are like iron spurs, with 
purchasing at the price of an excuse to which you spur a wooden horse.” It 
one of his subjects. has been reported that she was to under- 

The work upon which Madame de take the conduct of the Mercure de 
Stael is at present engaged, on the French France in association with Benjamin 
Revolution and the history Qf her fa- Constant and other experienced writers; 
ther’s administration, is to form three vol- but even such abilities would scarcely 
umes. A Paris bookseller not long be able to raise the once celebrated but 
since enquired with due humility of the now fallen Mercure. — New Mon. Mag. 
author what price she asked for her new June 1817. 
masterpiece. The answer was: 45,OCX) — 

francs (1,8752.), with a reservation of the literary forgeries. 

right of selling the manuscript again in As we advance to the three first cen- 
Lendon. The bookseller silently with- turies after the Christian era, the sue* 
drew. He considered that the mere cessful practice of forging, even on sub- 
name of Madame de Stael might to be jects the most important to the present 
sure, command a sale for at least two or and future prospects of mankind, seems 
three thousand copies; but that 45,000 to increase. Let any one refer to the 
francs was a sum with which a number Codex Pseudigraphus of Fabricius, to 
of less extensive but far more safe and his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testa- 
lucrative speculations might be carried menti, to the Censura of Vaneriu9, the 
on : for, supposing the new work to ob- decree of Pope Gelasius in 494, De libris 
tain no greater approbation than that apocryphis, or the criticisms of Cave or 
which she wrote on Germany, he should Dupin, and he will find abundant reason 
scarcely be reimbursed his 45,000 francs, to appreciate the great care and labour, 
* If it were but a hovel, indeed !” cried as well as the learning and skill of the 
the bookseller in the midst of his ealeu- illustrious men who selected fc*om the 
htiooa, “ I should not be afraid ; bat a rubbish of spurious publication the ca- 
work on the French revolution! Why, nonical books that now compose the Old 
a whole library has already been written and New Testament pf the Christian 
on that subject Many new and unex- world. 

pected observations will doubtless be We read of the books of Abel, Seth, 

SC Eng. Meg. VgLI. 
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llnoch, Shem, Abraham, and Og the 
giant. The Testaments of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Job, Moses, Solomon, and 
the twelve Patriarchs. The Liturgies 
of Matthew, Mark, John, James, Peter, 
the Virgin Mary, and Jesus Christ 
The Acts of Andrew, John, Mark, Mat¬ 
thias, Paul, Peter, Philip, Thomas, 
Pilate, Caiphas, and Thecla. The Epis¬ 
tles of Luke to Galen, Peter to James, 
John to a man who had the dropsy, 
Paul to the Laodicians, and the Virgin 
Mary to Ignatius. The Gospels of 
James, Andrew,' Thomas, PhiHp, Bar¬ 
tholomew, Matthias, Barnabas, Thad- 
daeus, Petec, Paul, Nicodemus, Judas 
Iscariot, and Eve. The Revelations of 
Peter, Stephen, Paul, Thomas, Solomon, 
Moses, Job, Elias, Abraham, Noah, and 
Adam. The magical writings of Solomon, 
Joseph, Abraham, Ham, and Noah. 

To these pope Gelasius has added 
the itinerary ot Peter, the acts of St 
Andrew, St. Thomas, St. Philip, St 
Peter. The gospels of Thaddeus, St 
Thomas, Barnabas, St Bartholomew, 
St. Andrew'. The falsified gospels of 
Lucian and Hesychius, (to which, though 
the Socinians will not allow it, our 
church adds the gospels used by the 
Ebionites, or early Jewish converts.) 
The book of the infancy of our Saviour, 
of the nativity of our Saviour, and of St. 
Mary, the book of the Shepherd, all the 
books forged by Lanticius, the disciple 
of the devil, the books of the daughters 
of Adam, the acts of Thecla and Paul, 
the revelation of St. Thomas, of St. Paul, 
and of Stephen, the journey of Mary, 
the repentance of Adam, the book of 
the giant Diogenes, who after the flood 
fought with a dragon, the testament of 
Job, the apostolic Lots (Sortes,) the 
praise of the apostles, the book of apos¬ 
tolic canons, the epistle of Jesus to king 
Abgarus, Sc c. To these, modern critics 
add the Sybilline predictions, and the 
interpolations of Josephus.— Mo.M.June. 

ILLUSTRATION OF PROVERBS, OB¬ 
SCURE SAYINGS, be. 

Pi on the Kew Monthly M*gtxiM. 

ST. MARk’s DAY. 

Mr. Editor , 

Ou the 7th of May, (the anniversary 
of Sl Mark, O. S.) certain customs are 
frequently practised in the country, of 
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which myself and others wish to know 
the origin, and should be obliged to any 
of your correspondents who would in¬ 
form us. 

On that night, young men and women 
watch their shirts and shifts from 11 to 
12 o’clock; for the purpose of beholding 
their intended partners in matrimony. 
At the same hour of the night, they also 
repair to the village church; and running 
three times round it, sow hempseed, 
with divere ceremonies and incantations : 
and report says, that a person of the 
contrary sex appears behind them with a 
scythe, and, if they are not sufficiently 
brisk, cuts their legs. Old men, on that 
night, sit in the church porch, where 
they behold all those enter who are to die 
in the parish in the next year ; and if 
they are themselves to die in that period, 
they fall asleep. A Rustic. 

March 14, 1817. 

THE DEVIL TAVERN. 

This tavern took its name from the 
sign which it used to bear, of St. Dunstan 
seizing the evil spirit by the nose with a 
pair of tongs. Ben Jonson here presided 
over a club of wits, which was held in a 
room ihedramati9t dedicated to Apollo : 
it is said that the regulations of the club, 
which the poet wrote, are still preserved 
in one of the rooms .—La Belle Assem. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESSION OP WIGS. 

The Romans were accustomed to point 
out the Gauls and other barbarous nations 
by an appellation w’hich, literally trans¬ 
lated, was people with long wigs. 

A peruke then meant a head of hair 
in disorder, uncombed, dishevelled, agi¬ 
tated by the wirtd, by battle, by dancing, 
and prize-fighting. 

Some time after, the citizens of Rome 
sent to Narbonne for heads of hair, or 
wigs ready made, and which were so 
disposed as to conceal the forehead, 
which bore the wrinkles of age, hastened 
by midnight revels, labour, and the 
abuse of pleasure. 

Juvenal deprecates the custom of 
wearing wigs, and bitterly censures those 
females who wore false hair ; while he 
shoots all the arrows of his ridicule on 
those men, who, in his time, by the aid 
of black or flaxen perukes, changed the 
colour of their hair every season, 
by LiOOgle 
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The Emperor Commodus wore his 
peruke powdered with gold dust, on 
which the Roman people did not fail to 
jest when they could do so with safety. 

Tt was to France that we are indebted 
for the invention />f wigs, yet the French 
people themselves did not adopt this 
species of head-dress till the year 1C00. 

When once Paris followed this fashion, 
Vienna and London, with every great 
city in Europe, were not long in copying 
her. And from this epocha sprung up a 
race ofartists, vulgarly called hairdressers, 
gossips from their calling, liars by pro¬ 
fession ; indiscreet from ignorance, but 
often witty from nature, well skilled in 
adorning the human person,consequently 
pleasant kind of beings which are tolerat¬ 
ed from the necessity of vanity. These 
are often styled also peruke-makers. 


There are few so young but who can 
remember the wigs of their grandfathers* 
especially if the old gentleman belonged 
to either physic or divinity : they would 
stand alone if put upon a table, so well 
were they fortified with powder and 
pomatum; the former of which article 
hung richly like a white cloak over a 
black coat* 

The queue, the bob, and the scratch* 
succeeded: but the brutus is now the 
only wig to be seen at present: our 
beaux, who wish to appear young, and 
have not covered their baldness like 
Julius Caesar with laurels, earned in the 
field of honour, sport an elegant toupet 
on the summit of the head, and the ladies 
declare they admire them much more 
than a nasty wig .— Europ. Mag . June 
1817. 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM HUTTON, F.A.S.S.* 

From tfct Gentleman'• Magazine. 


riljns respectable Veteran was duly 
A noticed in our Obituary. Butherewe 
have the unvarnished narrative of a long 
life, even from his boyish days; and the 
Reader cannot but be entertained and 
instructed by a recital of the difficulties 
through which Mr. Hutton perseveringly 
struggled for a long period of his early 
life, and the rapid progress of accu¬ 
mulating property, when, by industry, 
(Economy, and perseverance, he had at¬ 
tained a substantial footing in society. 

The narrative was begun by him in 
1798; and he shall describe his own 
feelings at that period on the subject. 

“ None is so able to write a life as the 
person who is the subject; because his 
thoughts, his motives, and his private 
transactions, are open to him aloue. 
But none is so unfit, for his hand, 
biassed in his favour, will omit, or dis¬ 
guise simple truth, hold out false co¬ 
lours, and deceive all but the writer. 
I have endeavoured to divest myself of 
this prejudice.—I must apologize to the 
world, should this ever come under its 
eye, for presenting it with a life of in¬ 
significance. I have no manoeuvres, no 
state tricks, no public transactions nor 
adventures of moment t o lay before my 
* Frequently styled ‘ the English Franklin.* 


Readers; I have only the history of an 
individual, struggling, unsupported, up 
a mountain of difficulties. And yet 
some of the circumstances are so very 
uncommon as barely to merit belief: 
a similar mode of a man ushering him¬ 
self into life perhaps cannot be met with. 
If I tell unnecessary things, they are 
not told in unnecessary words : I have 
avoided prolixity. A roan cannot speak 
of himself without running into egotism; 
but I have adhered to facts. Some 
writers, in speaking of themselves, ap¬ 
pear in the third person, as, * the Au~ 
iAor, tfie Recorder , or the Writer of this 
Narrative which seems rather far* 
fetched. I can see no reason why a roan 
may not speak in the first, and use 
the simple letter I. But without en¬ 
tering into the propriety of these me¬ 
thods, I have adopted the last. If 1 
speak of myself, why not fi'om my¬ 
self? A raree-showman may be allowed 
to speak through a puppet; but it is 
needless in an author.—It uiay seem 
singular that I should, at seventy-five, 
and without any preparation, be so very 
circumstantial in date and incident, 
with ouly the assistance of memory; 
which is, in a double sense, carrying 
my life in my head. Those who know 
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me are not surprised. There is not a turning upon the above complaint, I re¬ 
statement either false or coloured.” marked that, during the last 20 or 30 
The whole volume, though in a few years I had taen afflicted with the gravel, 
instances it may be thought too minutely and had had three or four fits every year, 
circumstantial, is well worthy of perusal, which continued, with excruciating pain. 
We shall give an extract or two from from one to four or five days. 4 1 will,* 
the concluding parts of it said one of the gentlemen, 4 tell yea a 

44 1810. A faithful friend is a real certain cure. Abstain from spirits, wine, 
treasure; his sensations are mine; if and malt liquor; drink cyder,perry, or 
he is wounded I am hurt; by bis cares milk ; and, although it will not totally 
mine are reduced ; his happiness aug- eradicate the gravel, you will never h^ve 
ments mine: friendship is a partnership another fit.* 1 replied that I never drank 
of sentiment, and one that is sure to spirituous liquors, and seldom liked, 
profit, for by giving we are gainers.— but daily used the produce of malt; 
May 15th I lost my valuable and worthy that though 1 had four cyder farms I 
friend William Byland, after an intimate could not conveniently be accommo- 
connexion, which continued, without dated with cyder or perry, but was fond 
the least interruption, more than 59 years, of milk.—Though 1 had but little ex- 
While batchelors we daily sought each pectation from this tavern prescription, 
other out. While passing through the I have followed it during the last seven 
married state, which continued in each years, in which time I have not drank a 
about 40 years, the same friendly inter- quart of malt liquor, or had a fit of the 
course continued; and while widowers gravel. The only evil attending this 
the affection suffered no abatement, the change of beverage is, that when I call 
secrets of one were the secrets of both, for milk upon a journey, it is apt to cover 
His life was a continued series of vivacity, my landlady's face with a cloud; but 
good humour, and rectitude. J have her countenance brightens up when I 
reason to believe he never did a bad act pay the price of wine, 
knowingly, or uttered a bad word! A “NovAiber 17 I walked 12 miles 
man may have many friends, but seldom with ease. 

has, at the same time, more than one 44 1812. In 1742 I attended divine 
bosom friend ; the cabinet is generally service at Castle Gate Meeting, in Not- 
fitted for one jewel only. In taking a tingham. The minister, in elucidating 
retrospective view of a protracted life, I his subject, made this impressive remark: 
find six of these cabinet counsellors, from that it was very probable in 60 years 
whom nothing was hidden ; five were every one of that crowded assembly 
separated by removal of place, and one would have descended into the grave, 
by death. Seventy years have elapsed, and there is 

44 1811. At the age of 82 I considered more reason to conclude that I am the 
myself a young man ; I could, without only person left. This day, October 11, 
much fatigue, walk 40 miles a day, is my birth-day; I enter upon my 90th 
but, during the last six years, I have year, and have walked 10 miles.” 
felt a sensible decay; and, like a stone Here the kind-hearted Veteran's Diary 
rolling down the hill, its velocity in- is ended ;—and his beloved daughter 
creases with the progress: the strings takes up the pen. 
of the instrument are, one after another, 44 Mine,” says Miss Hutton, “is the 
giving way, never to be brought into melancholy task of 4 laying the cap- 
tune.—My father died of the gravel and stone on the building.' 1 undertake it 
stone at the age of 67 ; his brother of with tears to the memory of my father 
the same disorder at 51. I first perceived and friend.—Minute as the foregoing 
the gravel at 27, but it was for many narrative is, I hope a few additional 
yean of little consequence. In 1804 1 particulars of its author and subject will 
went to Worcester to the sale of an not be unacceptable. These may be 
estate, which, being ended, I spent the the more readily pardoned, as I look 
evening with five or six gentlemen, all upon my father’s history to be the most 
strangers to me. The conversation complete picture of human file, from its 
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springing into existence, to its wearing 
oat, by the natural exhaustion of the vital 
principles, that ever was drawn by man ; 
and the few touches that are added will 
be chiefly such as mark the progress of 
decay, and put the finishing stroke to 
the whole. In the year 1791 my father 
carefully inspected. the remains of the 
City of Verulam,and'bad begun a*history 
of that place, which was\ndertaken'with 
the same ardour and spirit of research as 
his History of the Roman Wall. This 
he intended for his friend Mr. Nichols ; 
but his remarks were destroyed at the 
riots, and he could never resume the 
subject.—In 1796, after we had lost my 
beloved mother, my father’s affection and 
mine being less divided, centered more 
upon each other. On our journey to 
Barmouth it was so evident, that we 
were sometimes taken for lovers, and 
sometimes for husband and wife. One 
pereon weut so far as to say to my father, 

‘ You may say what you will, but I am 
sare that lady is your wife.’ At Matlock, 
at the age of 79, my father was a prodigy. 
He was the first acquaintance and guide 
of new comers, and the oracle of such as 
were established in the bouse. Easy 
and gay, he had an arm for one, a hand 
for another, and a smile for all. When 
he was silent he was greatly admired for 
his placid and benign countenance. At 
table my father spoke little; but one 
night after supper he asked me for a 
glass of wine. 1 felt some surprize at 
the unusual demand, but I poured it out. 
He drank it, and pushing his glass to me 
again said, ‘Give me another,’ * I dare 
not, father,’ said I, ‘ I am afraid it will 
make you ill.’ 4 I tell thee give me 
another,’ said he smiling, 4 it will do me 
no harm.’ I gave it him in silence, and 
with fear. The effect of two glasses of 
wine upon my father’s temperate habit 
was extraordinary. He spoke of his 
former life, he became animated, his 
eyes sparkled, his voice was elevated, 
every other sound gradually died away. 
The company looked at him with aston¬ 
ishment. The near heard him with 
attention, the distant bent forward with 
anxiety. Of 23 persons at table, every 
one appeared a profound and eager 
listener; and, in the pauses of my father’s 
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voice, a pin might have been heard to 
fall to the ground.” 

In like manner the affectionate daugh¬ 
ter fills up a few of the outlines in her 
father’s life, and brings us to the bed of 
sickness, which terminated his earthly 
existence, Sept. 20, 1814. 

In conclusion she says, 

“\My father recollected with grati¬ 
tude to Providence the success that had 
crownea the exertions of his % youth. 

4 How thankful ought I to be,’ he'would 
Say, 4 for the comforts thk^purround 
me. Where should I have been now if | 
I had continued a stockinger? I must 
have been in the workhouse. They all 
go there when they cannot see to work. 

I have all I can wish for: I think of 
these things every day.’ My father 
seldom spoke of his death ; but I have 
reason to believe he constantly watched 
its approach, and was sensible of eve¬ 
ry advance he made towards it.—He 
has delineated his own character in the 
history he has written of his life. Little 
more remains to be said, and I hope 
that little will not be too much. I think 
the predominant feature in my father’s 
character was the love of peace. No 
quarrel ever happened within the sphere 
of his influence, in which he did not act 
the part of a mediator, and endeavour to 
conciliate both sides; and, 1 believe, 
no quarrel ever happened where he was 
concerned in which he did not relinquish 
a pit of his right. The first lessons he 
taught his children were, that the giving 
up an argument was meritorious , and 
that having the last word urns a fault. — 
My father’s love of peace made him 
generally silent on those inexhaustible 
subjects of dispute and animosity, religion 
and politics. His sufferings at the riots 
drew his sentiments from him, and be 
gave them without reserve: they will be 
found too liberal for the present day. 
Public opinion, like the pendulum of a 
clock, cannot rest in the centre. From 
the time of the riots it has been verging 
towards bigotry and slavery. Having 
reached its limits, it will verge towards 
the opposite extremes, infidelity and 
auarchy. Truth is t the centre; and, 
perhaps, my father’s opinions may not 
have been wido of the mark.” 
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Tram the haenna. 

THE VISIONS OF YOUTH. 

T HERE was a time when youth’s fair sod; 

Rising o’er childhood’s cloudless sky. 

Its bright career with joy begun. 

As if its light could never die ; 

But like that magic lamp of old* 

Entombed with the illustrious dead. 

Would last, while passing ares rolled 
Unfelt, unnoted, as they fled. 

Then Hope her future path descried, 

Gay with a thousand blooming flowers. 

The world before her, all untried ! 

Seemed bright as Eden’s changeless bowers ; 

And all around enchantment breathed, 

Bach tint was bright, each smile was true f 
To her no Friendship e’er deceived. 

And time on wings of Zephyr flew. 

* Then all was lonely, all serene ! 

No cloud o’er that fair landscape passed ; 

And life was but a morning dream. 

Gay, bright, and happy to the last! 

These were the visions of my youth 5 
And, like the mists of early day. 

They, in the sober light of truth, 

Faded and vanished all away. 

I found that life, too bright at first, 

Was not the Paradise I deemed ; 

I saw the landscape fade, reversed. 

And then a gloomy waste it seemed ! 

Romantic hone, too highly wrought. 

Had sketched such scenes as cannot be $ 

And then, enthusiastic thought 
‘Shrank from the cold reality. 

To toil thro' years of mental strife. 

To see unceasing hardships rise. 

To know the thorny path of life, 

But as a trial to the wise. 

To see my day-dreams melt away, 

When Truth her magic wand applied, 

And all my visiohs, day by day. 

Towards fainter distance softly glide. 

This was a trial, such as then 
I had not team’d, alas ! to bear ; 

1 sought the cherub Hope again, 

But she had vanish'd into air ! 

Then other and less beauteous shades, 

Usurped her dwelling in my breast ; 
Romance, the genius of the glades. 

Became my fair fantastic guest. 

And then I wooed fictitious woe , 

I loved * the solitary sigh / 

The luxury of tears that flow, 

* In silence from the Jaded eye.* 

lo solitude, unsought, unseen. 

My sorrow only was my muse ! 

My votive wreaths no longer green 
1 steeped in sad Parnassian dews. 


* To the readers of Walter Srntt, this" ma¬ 
de lamp” will be familiar—vide the scene of 
acinose Abbey, at Michael Scott’s tomb. 


The roses wreathed around my lyre, 

I scattered o’er the blasted plain ; 

Bade them no more my song inspire 5— 
Yet let the withered thorns remain. 

And o’er each sweet responsive string 
The gloomy cypren I entwined ; 

That every outward scene might fling 
Its mournful shadow o’er my mind. 

That dream of folly, too, in gone ! 

1 blush that once it was my crime ! 

And Reason, sternly looking on. 

Condemns that utter waste of time! 

Of time that cannot be again. 

Of talent that was never given 
To fix in minds romantic pain, 

Or prove ingratitude to Heaven. 

For what are we, that we repine 
At aught unerring Wisdom gives ? 

Who murmdrs at the will Divine, 

But mocks the mercies he receives. 

And I have spurned the parent hand, 
Which smote and chastened to Improve : 
Have murmured at the high command. 
Which, strict injustice, proved its love. 

But shall I mourn my follies past. 

If they have taught me better things ? 
—No—I have learnt that Time at last, 

Has nought so lovely as his wings l 

They steal, ’tis true, our gayest hours. 

Ana bear our bloom of health away; 

Not evening dews or summer showers 
So .noiseless or so brief as they. 

But then they teach us by tbeir flight 
To travel onwards to the sky 5 
To reach that perfect pare delight 
Which crowns Religious Hope on high. 

And have I gained that blissful state 
Which sees the present with delight, 

And, with confiding hope elate; 

Believes “ whatever is, is right ?” 

Yes—now I know that tranquil bliw 
Which springs from a contented mind, 

That calm and fervent happiness 
The visionary ne’er can find! 

Humbly I look to brighter scenes, 

And gladly hail that form benign 
Of Mercy who with brightest beams 
Cheering all hearts, shall smile on mine ! 
April, 1817. O. R. 


Erom the Eumpctn Magazine. 

SONG. 

W HEN Cupid prompts the virgin sigh, 
Love’s balmy sweetness breathing * 
On eiderdown the Moments fly, 

Hope’s rosy garland wreathing. 
Andsnoold *tern Winter’s icy hand 
The fragrant blossoms sever. 

Or tyrant Duty’s harsh command 
Constrain to part forever ! 

Still the breast its bloom will cherish, 
Faithful love can never perish. 
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In youth's cay nrinr, ufbeu fhiryjoys 
GiM life's unclouded morning, 

And future evil ne’er destroys 
The dream of hope’s adorning $ 
Love aids the mope of the scene. 

Our path with bliss illuming ; 

His chaplet, everlasting green. 
Through age and winter blooming. 
Still food care its buds will nourish. 
Faithful love must ever flourish 1 
May, 1817. 


from tfee mum. 

THE LOST DOVE. 

By the Author of Be Comrey , Love’s Fiiif, fife. 

V ENUS, of hamess’d sparrows tir’d. 

Her pigeon's downy coat admir’d, 

And sought another of the race 
Her Paphian equipage to grace : 

Hers is a widow’d bird—but where 
Shall one be found to make a pair ? 

One for her airy harness fit. 

Of gossamer and cobwebs kail—- 
The Teian sage had such a one. 

Bought with a song to bribe her son. 

To old Anacreon's beirs she sent— 

They knew not what her message meant !— 
The dove that lov'd their rosy sire 
Had fled in scorn, his shatter'd lyre, 

Nor stoop'd its polish'd beak to strain 
Inoectar spilt by bands profane ; 

Yet oft the priests of Bacchus bring 
A light down-feather from its wing: 

One qnill remains on Albion's shoie— 

The parent-bird is seen no more. 


It flndt in ev’ry bear! a treasure. 

And all I touch transmutes to pleasure. 

With me into its lone recess 
The heart retiring may possess 
A richer banquet than the Muse 
With flow'rs from Fancy’s Eden strews. 

O ! all her wildest legend tells 
Of cities built by fairy spells. 

Or cobweb cars that mount tne breeze. 

Or bow’rs beneath enchanted seas. 

Where green-bair’d nymphs tbeir vigils keep* 
Or couch'd on coral garlaods sleep ; 

All cannot match the revelry 
1 give the heart which welcomes me, 

Look round this canopy divine 1 
What e’er it compasses is mine— 

The sun beams brightest where I live ; 

His gladness and his warmth 1 give 
To all I view—my bland controul 
Itself is day-light to the soul. 

If ye have felt it, ye reqaire 
No Muse to lend reviving fire. 

Good-nature only can impart 
Soft Poesy's most precious art, 

A charm in ev'ry scene to find, 

And beauty in all human-kind. 

Good-nature is herself a Muse, 

That lends to life poetic hues« 

A gentle fabulist, whose pow’r 
Cheats the dull path and dreary hour; 

And while with Dnsy care she brings. 

From heart to heart kind offerings. 

She leaves untoneb’d the wings of Love, 

Bnt keeps his roses and his Dove.” V. 
May, 18 J 7. 


Proa the Monthly Maptlte. 


THE FOUR AGE8. 


A gentle Muse, the friend of Lo*e, 

Went forth to match the beauteous dove. 

To bow’iu and courts and camps she stray’d, 
Nor miss’d the academic shade. 

She tapp'd at cottage-doors, bnt then 
Found a mere tame domestic hen : 

In pompous coarts she only found 
The paiuted bird for prate renown'd ; 

In camps the pert flamingo star'd, 

With scarlet coat and borrow'd beard; 

But the true turtle, meek and kind. 

On earth the Muse could never find; 

And she herself, whose tender lay 
Was Love’s own music, went astray— 

Her place was vacant, and her lyre 
Unstrung amidst th’ Aooian quire. 

Till Wit went forth with three Oyetses. 

For Wit can find what Beauty misses. 

. Then first advanc'd a smiling dame. 

The Mnse’s vacant place to claim— 

Wit balf-askance the stranger eyed— 
u Is this a Muse!—how sanctified ! 

No fringe, no flqunce 1—a day-school miss 
Would scorn an untrimm’d frock like this— 
Nie l—'ds some cottage-sempstress come 
To bring the Muses* plain-work home." 

Aside the modest stranger threw 
Her close-drawn hood ofbomespun blue*— 
And in a tone as shrewd and sly 
Made laughing answer—“ Why am I 
UnlikeaMnse?”—Where'er I tread 
Gay hoes and silvery light I spread— 

1 hold a wand which scatters flow’rs 
O’er day-wall'd huts or prison tow'rs j , 
And men sweet alchymy 1 teach 
As pioing sages cannot reach; 


From Orger's new Translation of Ovid's Metep 
morp hoses, lately published, 

JjlIRST rose the golden age, when mortal* 

Troth leagued with virtue unallied to law * 

No penal terrors awed the guilty clime. 

No brazen tablets mark’d Ur imputed crime;. 
No trembling criminal from justice flies, 

For each was safe where all were free from 
vice; 

Hie lofty pine, torn from the mountain’s brow, 
Stem’d not the billows with adventurous prow 
In search of climates distant and unknown. 
For mortals knew no climate but their own * 
No yawning dyke at fierce Bellona's cal). 
Begirt with shelving bank th’ embattled wall. 
For brazen trumpet with discordaut breath, 
Strew'd sword and buckler o’er the fifclds o£ 
death. 

The nationvslept in innocence, nor made 
Of peace a pastime, and of warm trade; 
Earth, genial mother, with a bounteous grace. 
Indulgent parent of aspoUess race. 

Gave ail spontaneous, nor required, as now. 
The pointed harrow and th’ inverted plough. 
Plaiu was the board, undeck'd by anxious 
thought, 

Wild strawberries from leafy mountains 
brought,’ 

Red mulberries which deck th’ entangled 
grove. 

And acorns dropping from the tree of Jove, 
Thus conscious virtue banish'd guilt and feac. 
And spring eternal crown'd the circling year, 
Young zephyrs breathing incense o’er the 
plain. 
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Woo’d in soft whisper Flora's blooming train: 
Unaided by the ploughman's annual toil. 
Benignant Ceres bless’d the fruitful soil, 

The rivers flow'd with milk and nectar fill’d, 
And yellow honey from the oak distill'd. 

Now Jove his aged sire to Styx had hurl’d. 
And wav’d his sceptre o’er a subject world ; 
Succeeding times a silver age unfold, 

Thao brass more precious, and less pure than 
gold. 

The seasons follow’d, heaven’s eternal king 
In narrow limits booud the flowers of spring, 
Red summer glow'd, and winter in the rear 
Of doubtful autumn ruled the parted year. 
Then first the air was parch'd with sultry 
beams. 

And icy fetters bound the slagnant streams: 
No more the tangled bough, the arching cave. 
To weary mortals a fit refuge gave; 

To brave the summers heat, the winters storm. 
Fixed mansions rear’d their well compacted 
form. 

The stubborn glebe the long drawn furrow 
broke. 

And lagging oxen bent beneath the yoke. 

The third in rank a brazen age succeeds, 

A hardier race, more prone to martial deeds. 

Last came the iron age, by Jove accurs’d, 
The last in order and in crimes the worst 
Then every vice that blots th’ historic page 
Rush’d in a torrent o’er the guilty age. 

Truth was no more, indignant Virtue fled. 
And pining Shame in secret hung her head. 
And Fraud ensued, aud Falsehood’s specious 
train. 

And brutal force and wicked lust of gain. 
Then hollow vessels plough’d the unknown 
seas. 

And gave their canvas to the wondering breeze. 
Land was no longer free as air or light, 

A fixed division mark’d each owners right 
Earth proffer’d corn—but wild Ambition’s 
slaves 

Disdain’d her surface and explored her caves. 
In Stygian darkness prob’d th* incumbent clay. 
And riches, source of evil, saw the day. 

Now fatal iron ? and more fatal gold, 

Corrupt the guilty and inspire ttie hold. 

War shakes bis lance, tell Rapine stalks 
around. 

And hospitality’s an empty sound: 

Brother and brother, son-in-law and sire. 
Husband and wife, by mutual guilt expire; 
Intestine discord rules without controul. 

The crafty step-dame drags the fatal bowl; 
The son conceives his father’s years a crime 
And antedates the tardy march of time. 


From the Geatletn&a'a Mapslae. 

SOLILOQUY BY DR. SEWELL, 

Iff BIS GARDEff AT HAMPSTEAD. 

The following verses, written probably 
shortly before bis death, convey an inter¬ 
esting idea of his own consciousness of, and 
meditation upon, bis approaching end : 


What do thy noon-day walks avail. 

To clear the leaf, and pick the snail ? 

Then wantonly to death decree 
An insect usefullerthan thee. 

Thou and the worm are brother kind. 

As low, as earthy, and as blind. 

Vain wretch ! canst thoo expect to see 
The downy peach make court to thee ? 

Or that thy sense shall ever meet 

The bean-flower’s deep-embosom’d sweet* 

Exhaling with an evening blast ? 

Thy evenings then will all be past. 

Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green, 
(For vanity’s in little seen) 

All must be left when Death appears. 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears | 

Nor one of all thy plants that grow. 

But Rosemary—will with thee go. ^ 

Bay, 1817. 


From the woe. 

Original Epigram. 

“ fpIME has not thinn’d my flowing hair/* 
1 ’Tis still so thick, ’twould make you 
stare ; 

But he has play’d the Barber’s part, 

And powder'd it with wondrous art. 

Meaning, no doubt, to let me see. 

That, when he can, he’ll powder Ms! 

Bay, 1817. 


From the New MonthlrMogosiae. 

ROMANCE. 

A S gloomy and dark as the cypress that 
waves 

Its frowning head over the cold silent graves; 
As gloomy and dark as the billows that roar. 
And spread their white surf o’er the rock-hewa 
shore ; 

Were the curses that Alzigar pour’d oo the 
head 

Of the Anight who lay sleeping in peace with 
the dead; 

And the peasants would whisper that Alzigar 

Hdw be fell in the valley beneath the lone yew. 

The leaves left the tree when the stranger was 
slain, 

No leaves shall e’er play on its branches again; 
They left it for ever—they dropt in the flood. 
And dyed the whole stream with the warrior’s 
blood 1— 

The stream may flow on, but its billows of gore 
Will ripple at last to a happier shore ; 

Where the blood will forsake it, and whelm 
the proud slave. 

Who gave to the Knight an untimely grave! 

Tho* lightnings have blasted the yew of the 
vale, 

Tho’ its boughs have been bent by the with*- 
ring gale, 

Not the blast of the lightning, or force of the air 
Can ever efface the blood that is there. 


*• ^IKTHY, Damon, with the forward day 
TT Dost thou thy little spot survey ; 
From tree to tree. With doubtful cheer. 
Observe the progress of the year ; 

What winds arise, what rains descend— 
When thou before that year shall end 7 


The cross that hangs over ydn lonely yew 
Doth mark the spot where the Knight, so true. 
Was found ere toe beams of the morning turn 
shed 

One jdance of despair on bis murderer’s bead* 
Boy, 1817. H.S.V.P 
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INFLUENCE OF COMMERCE ON CIVILIZATION.* 

From the European Magazine. 


I T is at last well understood, that the 
worldly happiness of individuals and 
of communities depends on their power 
of acquiring certain enjoyments, and on 
the manner in whieh such enjoyments 
are regulated. In addressing, therefore, 
a philosophic audience in the heart of a 
commercial city, it must be particularly 
interesting to shew, that the means at 
least of such happiness have always been 
co-extensive with the diffusion of com¬ 
merce, and thence to direct our inquiry 
into the causes which have rendered 
commerce, wealth, and the happiness 
they diffused, so transitory in many an¬ 
cient and modern states. 

The Phenicians are the first people of 
whose commerce we have any satisfac¬ 
tory history ; and as far as we can judge, 
they were the earliest civilized of any 
nation not immediately protected by a 
Theocracy. Situated on a barren coast, 
necessity drove them to fishing, which 
gradually led to navigation and com¬ 
merce ; and, confined as their country 
was, by the sea on one side and by lofty 
mountains on the other, colonization was 
the necessary consequence of increased 
population. The settlers on the African 
continent would without difficulty ex¬ 
tend beyond the parent state ; and not 
urged by the same necessity, would be 

**’♦ From the anniversary oration delivered 
before the Philosophical Society of London, by 
Joseph Adams, M.D. President; printed, by 
permission, from the original MS. 

3D Eng. Mag. Vo\. I. 
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less anxious for commerce. Hence 
Carthage adopted commerce and coloni¬ 
zation from choice rather than necessity : 
and of this once celebrated city, only the 
name now remains. 

The settlers on the Grecian coast ap¬ 
proached nearer to the condition of the 
country from which they emigrated, and 
very soon became commercial. Their 
records are, indeed, mixed with fable ; 
but both history and fable, as far as they 
relate to Greece, are so interesting, that 
I must claim indulgence for reverting to 
their earliest antiquity. 

Cadmus, an enterprising youth, the 
son of a king who reigned in a confined 
and commercial country, conceived the 
project of forming a settlement in the 
Peloponesus. Of his success we can 
collect little more than a series of fables, 
and that he brought letters into Greece. 
His companions were all devoured by an 
enormous serpent. The leader survived 
to kill the destroyer ; and from his teeth 
armed men sprung up, who directed 
their weapons against each other. With 
the few who survived, Cadmus founded 
the city of Thebes ; and having lived to 
establish laws and government, was, with 
his wife transformed into a serpent No¬ 
thing can be more simple, more appro¬ 
priate, or more perspicuous, than this 
fable, as it is related by poets. 

As soon as the adventurers had dis¬ 
embarked, a company wa9 dispatched in 
search of water. They arrived, to adopt 
.poetical language, at a wood which bo 
jitized by Google 
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axe had violated, and in the deepest re¬ 
cesses discovered a spring in a narrow 
cavern, formed of immense stones poised 
without the assistance of art. The on- 
wholesoineness of the air from these seclu¬ 
ded spots is now generally understood^ 
The men sickened in succession, and 
died. Tbcir leader, more cautious, less 
fatigued, and probably possessing greater 
cor|>oreal strength, survived. By his 
prudent management, he prevailed on 
the savage natives to unite for their mu¬ 
tual protection. Furnished with arms 
superior to the wandering inhabitants, 
the first use to which they applied them 
was to satisfy ancient animosities, and to 
destroy each other from mutual revenge. 
With the few he could collect, Cadmus 
laid the foundation of Thebes. To keep 
men peaceable who knew no art but de¬ 
struction, no means Could be devised but 
an implicit attachment to an individual 
whose superiority implied a descent from 
a race superior to common mortals. Du¬ 
ring the vigour of life this was readily 
accomplished: on the approach of old 
age, trusty associates were selected to 
eouvey the mandates of one whom all 
were accustomed to obey ; and when 
bis death could be no longer concealed, 
nothing could be better contrived than a 
transformation into a serpent, among the 
Egyptians the emblem of wisdom and 
immortality. It now became desirable to 
perpetuate the memory of one to whom 
they were indebted for their improved 
condition. The same causes as induced 
Cadmus to emigrate, produced the same 
effects on others from the commercial 
states of Egypt and Phoenicia. By the 
superiority of their attainments, and the 
supposed mysteries they introduced into 
Greece, their families were distinguished 
as the Cabiri, the Corybantes, Tetchines,' 
and Idei Dactyli. All this w as recorded 
in picture-writing, and from these pic¬ 
tures, in the successive stages of Grecian 
refinement, arose the mythology of the 
poets, the mysteries of the priesthood and 
of the initiated, the allegories of the phi¬ 
losophers, and the religion of the less in¬ 
formed. Thus from the abundant pop¬ 
ulation of a commercial state sprung the 
first settlement in a peninsula whose im¬ 
provement in the fine arts has placed Eu¬ 
rope under a voluntary subjection. 


As far, however, as we have traced 
their early history, nothing was hitherto 
gained but a precarious security within 
the walls of a town. Arms were in eve¬ 
ry hand for protection or rapine, till 
some favourable circumstances encour¬ 
aged these noble families to make the 
first attem pts at Commerce. The history 
of this enterprise forms the beautiful fa¬ 
ble of the Argonautic expedition ; one 
object of which was, to procure a breed 
of sheep from Colchis famous for the 
beauty and delicacy of its fleece. By 
the success of this enterprize, commer¬ 
cial intercourse acquired stability; and 
raw materials for the most necessary 
manufactory were procured. 

As soon as commerce and manufac¬ 
tures had acquired any degree of stability, 
a new order of proprietors appeared. 
Land and cattle having been heretofore 
the whole of property, courage to defend 
them was considered the whole of virtue. 
The peaceable merchant was therefore 
despised, and his accumulations and ven¬ 
tures considered as fair game by those 
who, accustomed only to arms, were not 
ashamed of being freebooters or pirates. 
To restrain such violence, laws, however 
wholesome, were insufficient. But the 
same patriotic virtue which had produced 
the commercial arrangement, was at 
hand to preserve it. Hercules was a 
distinguished character among the Argo¬ 
nauts, and his labours are only an allegor¬ 
ical description of his services in promoting 
industry, security, and the useful arts. 
The discovery and death of Cacus was 
the destruction of a banditti who lived in 
caverns: the slaughter of the many-head¬ 
ed hydra was the subduing party-spirit 
which prevented the improvement of 
law and government; and the victory 
over the river-god Achelous presents a 
beautiful instance of the ingenuity of 
roan in rendering the elements subservient 
to his use. Lastly, if Hercules, on bis 
first deviation from strict morality, fell a 
prey to that envy which was always 
watching for his fall, and if be; was after¬ 
wards enrolled among the gods ; this 
should enforce on every public character 
tbe importance of private virtues, teach 
him to expect persecution,' and to look 
for his reward in the countenance of 
good men, and in posthumous fame. 
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Pardon me if I have been tedious in 
reverting to “ a tale which every school¬ 
boy knowsbut such images, impressed 
early on the romd, were received with de¬ 
light, and are always renewed with satis¬ 
faction. Who, indeed, is ever weary of 
(preece, whether in her infancy, her vig¬ 
our, or even in her decrepitude ? 

Rome presents us a far different spec¬ 
tacle. The possession of the land on 
which it was built was disputed by the 
sword ; and all who could exist no where 
else were invited to resort thither. Hence 
sprung a nation of soldiers, the terror and 
conquerors of the world. Accustomed 
to acquire every thing by force, they de¬ 
spised commerce, and preferred seizing 
the productions of art to encouraging the 
artist. Where there was no property 
which gave power but land, and no pre¬ 
eminence but birth or military fame, no 
bond of union could be permanent. The 
slightest relaxation of discipline made 
the conquerors of the world an easy prey 
to nations, born in encampments and ig¬ 
norant of every thiug but arms. With 
such men colonizatiou is conquest, which 
ends in the extermination or slavery of 
the conquered. 

At leugth the Italian States, protected 
by the Alps behind and the sea on each 
side, procured a temporary respite. Their 
ports favoured commerce, and their ves¬ 
sels appeared in every part of the known 
world. Above all, Venice procured the 
rich stores of the southernmost parts of 
Eastern Asia, and conveyed them to the 
northern extremities of Western Europe. 

But a voyage from Italy to the Baltic 
could not yet be accomplished in a sum¬ 
mer, and as yet the most experienced 
navigator had not courage to encounter 
a winter’s sea. The necessity of a depot 
laid the foundation of cities which still 
astonish u* by their strength, their mag¬ 
nificence. and their convenience. Bruges, 
Lubec, a.ui other places before unknown, 
produced by commerce a more perma¬ 
nent improvementthan thegreatest heroes, 
aided by the profoundest philosophers. 
Those cities having acquired wealth, 
could purchase immunities* which a 
practical knowledge of their own wants 
enabled them to appreciate. Secured 
from exactions at home, their next object 
was to rid the seas of pirates ; a project 


only to be accomplished by merchants 
who had an interest in it, and whose 
wealth enabled them to furnish the means. 
To these small beginnings* to this com¬ 
mercial confederacy, known by the name 
of the Hanseatic League, is the world 
indebted for a safe navigation on the 
ocean : and to this hour pirates only 
issue from ports in which commerce 
meets with every discouragement. 

To prove the advantage of this league, 
we need only recollect, that fourscore 
towns having obtained or purchased sim¬ 
ilar immunities, united in one common 
cause, and formed a line from the Rhine 
to the Baltic. To show the importance 
of these places, we may farther remark, 
that Edward the Illd of England en¬ 
couraged an alliance between that ac¬ 
complished youth surnumed the Black 
Prince, with the daughter of the Duke 
of Brabant, accepting of a dower which 
would not be undervalued even in these 
days. Thus the sovereign found himself 
enriched and his family aggrandized by 
the industry of his subjects, and we shall 
find his power enlarged and secured by 
the immunities of his merchants. Hith¬ 
erto the rights of citizenship had been 
confined to the nobility and clergy, the 
rest of the community were vassals or 
slaves : now arose a third power, which 
the most prudent sovereigns gladly op¬ 
posed to their barons. The latter, for 
some time, attempted to undervalue 
wealth ; but as none but the wealthy 
could encourage the arts, that popularity, 
which was derived from feeding an un¬ 
employed set of vassals, was soon trans¬ 
ferred to those who became rich, in pro¬ 
portion as they fostered the industry and 
independence of others. At length the 
nobility, by the improved value of their 
lands became wealthy. It was now dis¬ 
covered, that neither birth nor wealth, nor 
both united, were sufficient to secure dis¬ 
tinction. “ Knowledge,” says Lord 
Bacon, “ is power.” Alas ! by know¬ 
ledge he acquired power, wealth, and 
distinction, but for want of virtue he 
lived to forfeit all, leaving to posterity 
the fruits of his knowledge and the ben¬ 
efit of bis experience. 

The mention of our illustrious coun¬ 
trymen leads us to the consideration of 
our own country. 
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In England, the progress of commerce much increased the means of enjoyment. 
Was more slow than in any other Euro- and the numbers who are enabled to par- 
pean state. This is easily accounted take of them. From that time the 
for, whilst under the Saxon Heptarchy wealth of England has been progressive, 
she was at perpetual war, and exposed Nor is there any reason to fear that, un¬ 
to the Danish incursions. Even when der Providence, it will cease to be so. 
united by the Norman conquest, the sud- In all the ancient states one radical 
den revolution of property produced a error existed from their foundation to 
convulsion more violent than is consistent their submission to a foreign yoke. By 
with commercial arrangements. Scarcely far the greater part of the inhabitants 
had these animosities subsided, when were slaves. Athens, in the time of her 
the people, accustomed to no occupation greatest wealth, could not muster more 
but arms, readily engaged in supporting than 20,000 citizens capable of bearing 
the pretensions of their monarch to the arms ; the rest were slaves, who were 
crown of France. When a series of ill despised, or aliens who were hated. In 
success had put an end to this frenzy, such a state of things, an invading army 
the pretensions of the houses of York might meet with more friends than eppo- 
and Lancaster involved the kingdom in nents, and the conquest of sufch a nation 
the greatest of all calamities. Before the must prove the extinction of its political 
time of Edward the Hid, our fine wool- existence. In the more recent condition 
len cloths were procured from the Flem- of Europe, by causes which I am for hid¬ 
ings, who wove them in part with wool den to enter upon, but which the grati- 
purehased from our own fleeces. All tude of all my hearers will well under- 
foreign commodities were brought to stand, slaves were protected, and slavery 
England by Italian or Flemish mer- itself appeared inconsistent with the new 
chants. Of this the name of our Bank- order of things. No one could now 
ing street, of our money, and even our boast a poetical origin from the gods, 
commercial language and the designation Even the Corybantes of Greece were 
of our trades, are standing memorials, scarcely known when their names occur- 
Lombard-street acquired its title from red. No conqueror, by his descent from 
the bankers of Lombardy collected in Jupiter Ammon, could claim divine 
that spot; and three halls , the armorial worship, no founder of a state trace his 
bearings of the same state, was at one ancestry to the daughter of Jupiter. An- 
time sufficient to show where money tiquity of birth was respected, because 
was lent. In return for raw wool, we from all that was known of antiquity, no 
received the best silver from Flanders, families had acquired distinction but by 
which was thence denominated eastern, the virtues, the talents, or the personal 
esterlin, or sterling. Our Milaners prowess of its founder. But all admitted 
brought articles of dress from Milan, oge common parent. Ybus the fruits of 
The origin of the whimsical term Haber-' industry and the prospect of aggrandize- 
dasher was from the Flemish merchants, ment were open to all, and each felt an 
who, frequenting our fairs, and exhibit- interest in protecting the whole, 
ing their multitudinous articles, perpetu- Commerce then, by inducing a more 
ally exclaimed, in a mixture of dialects, general participation of wealth, appears 
Haber das Hier 1 Have you that, Sir ? the principal means by which Provi- 
AU our commercial phrases are foreign, dence directs human actions in the 
as notary-public, procuration, and even cultivation of the arts, and in fostering 
cargo. the social virtues. Greece, in the pleni- 

At length, the Stuart family, by their tude of her commercial power, was so 
ignorance of the English government, sensible of the pre-eminence of certain 
and still more of the temper of the peo- acquirements, that she confined the study 
pie, proved the means of introducing a of them to*her free citizens, distinguishing 
monarch from a commercial nation. To them as the liberal arts. And when the 
him we owe our Bank, and theintroduc- Mytelenians had the command of those 
tion of those means which, by multiply- seas, the severest punishment they could 
ing our circulation and securing the in- inflict on their allies who had deserted 
terest of private accumulations, has so them, was to prohibit their children from 
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being instructed in the liberal arts. Can contiguous house met the assembly, alter- 


we wonder if the mutilated remains 
such nations prove instructive to all suc¬ 
ceeding ages ? 

The Venetian School, too, owed its 
pre-eminence to commerce : the Flemish 
and Dutch sprung from the same origin. 
In England, as foreign adventurers first 
introduced commerce, foreign artists soon 
followed where they could meet with 
encouragement. From the same nation 
we received Mr Haage, a merchant, and 
Sir Peter Lilly, an artist The former 
first conceived the project of collecting 
the combined efforts of a few learned 
men, from whom arose the magnificent 
structure of the Royal Society of Lon¬ 
don. Their first meetings were at the 
house of a physician, who, by his resi¬ 
dence in Wood-street, must have derived 
his emoluments from the commercial 
part of the nation. At length a constel¬ 
lation of genius spread its lustre round 
the throne of Anne, illuminated the 
whole kingdom, and actually improved 
the moral character of Europe. By 
this accession, the number of mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Society was so 
much increased, that they found a 
most convenient asylum in Gresham 
College, once the residence, and after¬ 
wards the endowment of the same mer¬ 
chant to whom we owe the foundation 
of our Royal Exchange. Yes, Gresham 
College, in the eastern part of the town, 
was long the favourite seat of an esta¬ 
blishment which in our own days, and at 
the same instant.could boast such officers 
as a Banks, a Woolaston and a Davy. J 

In vain did princely and noble grants 
allure them for a time from the city of 
their nativity. When their favourit^ 
residence was consumed in the genera^ 
conflagration, by the liberality of the 
Arundel family they were translated a 
few steps westward of the Temple. A 
princely asylum was proffered them at 
Chelsea; but, on the re-establishment 
of the College, they returned to their 
museum and to their operator. Allow 
me to pause before I mention the place 
next honoured by an assembly the first 
in scientific rank in modern Europe. 
On the spot on which I have now the 
honour to address you, was deposited 
their museum and their library. In the 

Die 


nately courted by royalty and nobility. 
Here were first communicated papers in 
which l%ht and colour were dissected ; 
here was first exhibited the improved tel¬ 
escope ; here first the motions of the 
heavenly bodies reduced to laws : here 
first the theory of the tides unfolded : 
here on the same day was Sir Isaac 
Newton chosen of the couheib and intro¬ 
duced to the presidential chair. 

The erection of this society proved -an 
example to all the powere of Europe, 
Thus, if England was the last to encour¬ 
age commerce, she was the first to turn 
the improved state of the country to its 
proper channel. Were we to hint at 
what has since been done, it would re¬ 
quire more time than remains of the day. 
Let me only then add a few words on 
the necessity of such an Institution as 
we have now mot to commemorate. Our 
extensive town and increased population 
has produced that division of labour 
which results from every improvement. 
Here, without being all philosophers in 
speculation, we may be so in reality ; 
the mere scholar may shake off his pedan¬ 
try by perceiving how much he has to 
learn of the common occurrences of life ; 
and the man of business, by tasting the 
sweets of science, may render himself 
fit for the enjoyment of that relaxation 
whiih he fondly anticipates. I might 
dwell on another advantage our sociotv 
enjoys, were my audience confined to 
6no sex. Without, however, recurring 
td the hacknied themes of fair hearers, 
and a thousand other frivolities, I may 
be permitted to remark,’that as, through¬ 
out nature, we perceive in each sex n 
mutual wish to render itself agreeable to 
the other, the presence of each must add 
motives for application ; and as our 
transactions before publication must be 
Aread in this assembly, they will contain 
[nothing which may not appear on the 
itoilet or sofa table. Thus, science will 
be diffused in the most agreeable form, 
and the most familiar conversations In¬ 
come interesting and unembarrassed 
Sisters will be rational companions for 
their brothers ; and mothers will take an 
interest and even participate in the edu¬ 
cation of both. 

European Mag. March 1817. 
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LATE DINNERS THE SOLE CAUSE OF BANKRUPTCY!! 


Froth the QtaOwun'i Magasiac. 


Mr. Urban, May 6 , 1817. 

F you can spare a little room for the 
minor politics of the day, I would 
avail myself of this indulgence, by offer¬ 
ing some remarks on a notice of a pro¬ 
posed alteration in the Bankrupt Laws, 
with a view to check that extravagance 
and waste of property by which credi¬ 
tors are so much injured ; and which 
extravagance it is proposed to punish by 
withholding the certificate, See. There 
can be no question as to the propriety of 
some device or law to check this extrav¬ 
agance ; but the difficulty, I shrewdly 
suspect, will arise from the very differ¬ 
ent opinions mankind, in our days, en¬ 
tertain on the subject. The words ex¬ 
travagance, wastej nines*, prodigality, 
every man professes to understand : arid, 
according to the view he takes of the 
matter, finds very little difficulty in con¬ 
demning, in a gentnd way , the practice 
of these vices. Hence, in 99 discussions 
out of 100, no doubt whatever would 
be started, and all would unanimously 
agree, that a bankrupt who had been ex- 
travagant , wasteful, and prodigal, did 
not deserve the indulgence shewn to 
those who were merely unfortunate v aud 
had never committed a single act to 
which any reasonable man could apply 
the above epithets. But, Sir, although 
these words bore a plain and intelligible 
meaning in their travels through the 
mercantile world, when they travelled 
alone, the case is very materially altered 
since they happened (I know not on 
what unlucky day it was) to go beyond 
their boundaries, wandered considerably 
Westward of Temple Bar, and got into 
company with the word*fashionable and 
genteel. Since that unhappy period, all 
our ideas of their sense , their merit, and 
their usefulness, have become confound¬ 
ed ; and so far are we from agreeing 
unanimously, that scarcely two men ran 
be found who do not most widely differ 
in their opinions as to what is, or is not, 
extravagant. Nor is this to be wonder¬ 
ed at ; for, since extravagance went in¬ 
fo partnership with fashion , the forme* 
name has been sunk in the latter : and if 
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my Lord Chancellor should send a ques¬ 
tion on the subject to be tried by the 
Courts below, it would be absolutely 
necessary that half the jury, at least, 
should be composed of men who had 
been merchants or traders for 40 years, 
and could consequently remember the 
meaning affixed to certain words, when 
trade flourished, and bankrupts were 
few ; when a distinction was preserved 
in the orders of Society, and when Tem¬ 
ple Bar was an impassable limit. 

Such a period (about 40 years ago) 
I am old enough to remember, and to 
remember with those full and distinct 
impressions which early events always 
leave on the memory. And I can with¬ 
out the least hazard of contradiction as¬ 
sert, that our tradesmen now live in a 
way, which 40 years ago would have 
been reckoned not only dangerous to 
their credit , but to their understanding. 
I will quote only one instance :—If, in 
1777, a tradesman had invited his friends 
to dine with him at sir o’clock (which 
means seven,) I appeal to all who can 
remember that period, whether he would 
not have risked either a commission of 
bankruptcy , or a commission of lunacy f 
The latter, I am inclined to think, would 
have been the first suggestion : and re¬ 
membering the modes of file, and the 
general sentiments of the times, 1 have 
no doubt that the exclamation would 
have been, 44 He is surely mad, who 
would wait for his dinner till six 
o’clock !” 

I mention this instance, Sir, because 
I mean to insist upon it as a good crite¬ 
rion of a man’s affairs ; and therefore a 
proper subject for the consideration of 
the Noble and Learned Lord who pre¬ 
sides over the affairs of Bankrupts. 
Where certain elfects follow certain cau¬ 
ses, the connexion must be allowed ; and 
although l may risk the imputation of 
being an old-fashioned fellow, or an old- 
fadiioned Quiz , whose notions are as 
antiquated as the flaps of his waistcoat, 
or the cock of his hat, yet I have no hes¬ 
itation in declaring, in the face of open 
dav, and io the columns of the Gentle- 
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man’s Magazine, that Late Dinners and to money, they found their cellars well 
Bankntpfcies have gone hand in hand, stocked with French wines of the most 
1 do not make this assertion on slight prime vintages ; and with this, and the 
grounds. Forty years ago the most service of plate, the carriage, and thi 
reputable Citizen of London dined be- country house, they very often were able 
twixt two and three o’clock—1 will not to get together a dividend of two-and- 
say how his table was provided—but 1 ninepence in the pound ! This was a 
will say, there wa9 no plateau running matter of great relief to the assignees; for 
down the centre. There were no hea- it was the last , as well as the first, and, 
then gods in butter, and no British heroes consequently, these useful agents were 
in barley-sugar. For some years the released from their cares almost as soon 
above hours were the regular ones ; and as they had entered upon them, 
a Gazette, exhibiting more than four or These things, Sir, were the produce of 
five bankrupts, was a rarity. At length five-o’clock-dinners ! We are now got 
We passed from three o’clock to four , to six, and even to seven o’clock ; and 
and there made so vigorous a stand, that, we average in bankruptcies between 40 
although there was a corresponding in- and 50 per week. This all comes of late 
crease in the list of bankrupts, there was dining—I have a right to say so. When 
nothing very qlarming, unless to fellows certain circumstances go hand in hand, 
like myself, who, from a tenderness of and seem inseparable, I have a right to 
prophetic feeling, are apt to take the conclude that there is a connexion be- 
alarm rather suddenly. At length,about tween them. Whether this connexion 
1788 or 1789, we got to five o’clock ; ean be dissolved by any new law, is a 
and with five o’clock commenced the question I shall not discuss. But of this 
«ra of fraudulent bankruptcies, of men I am certain, that the new law, be what 
breaking for half a million, who never had it will, can have little effect, if the corn- 
been bond fide worth the interest of that missionersdo not, in addition to all other 
•urn. Then came among us that precious necessary researches, particularly inquire 
\ Pandouis box of accommodation bills, at what hour the bankrupt was accus- 
for which there were regular offices, and tomed to dine ? With me this would be 
a regular manufacture carried on. All the decisive ; and if I could fiud any trades- 
satisfaction, however, was, that the gen- man who kept his guests starving till sev- 
tlemen who carried on this kind of trade, en o’clock, 1 should, without any hesita- 
and carried themselves into the Gazette, tion, deny him his certificate, 
disdained to dine before five o’clock; and I am, Sir/ begging your allowance for 
altho’ their creditors found very little in the length of my epistle, your humble 
their warehouses that could be turned in- servant, and one of your oldest readers, 
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LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.* 

From the European Magazine. 

THE RUSSIAN. vernment of a solitary castle. But it 

ERVERSE, deceitful, inconstant contained her kinsman, I wan of Mech- 
woman! Mahomet judged wisely leuburgh, whose claims to the Russian 
when he told his followers there could tbroue, derived from his great aunt, the 

be none with souls I--- --” Such Empress Anna LvanQ^yn#, were suffi- 

were the ruminations of Count Deme- cieut to collect partisans, and furnish 
trius, as he began his journey lrom St. a rallying point to sedition. Policy 
Petersburg!) to the desolate fortress could not have selected a fitter guard 
Scblusselburgh. He had devoted the for this important personage than Count 
flower of his youth and the full vigour Demetrius, whose High principles of 
of his talents to the service of the loyal faith insured his integrity, while 
Empress Catherine, whose gracious de- his personal attachment to the empress 
meanour bad excited him to expect a seemed sufficient to stifle those finer 
reward far more splendid than the go- 
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feelings of humanity which might have to a secluded part of the garden, and en- 
revolted from his task. With many joyed the luxuries of exercise and li^ht. 
pangs, arising from that half-satisfied It was the noon of a delicious night, 
fttachiuent and those half-stifled feelings, when the Count, now happiest in his 
the Count reached Schlusselburgh, and, prisoner's society, descended to offer 
according to his instructions, opened the him a promenade. He unbarred the 
sealed orders of the empress. Though iron door gently as usual, and, sup- 
he trembled at their import, and blushed, posing him asleep, drew back the cur- 


though alone, his pride was soothed by 
the extensive trust reposed in his courage 
and fidelity: his ambition promised 
itself a high reward ; and that love which 
affords a ready excuse to the vanity 
from whence it springs, gave a brilliant 
colouring to its errors. 

Notwithstanding the devout obedience 
which Demetrius chose to owe his sove¬ 
reign, he entered the presence of his pri¬ 
soner I wan with sensaiions very unlike 
conscious rectitude. The prince, though 
only in his twentieth year, viewed his 
new gaoler with an air of stern contempt, 
and a piercing glance which probably 
gained force from the almost feminine 
beauty of the face from whence it light¬ 
ened. That glance was sufficient to 
inform Iwan how little rigour could be 
feared from Demetrius, and how much 
bis heart was conscious of the crime his 
ambition excused. They exchanged 
only a few words; but though each 
feared to trust the other, both felt a 
beginning friendship. The new governor 
retired to his bed-chamber with a deter¬ 
mination to atone for the v injustice of 
Iwan’s imprisonment by the gentleness 
of its method. 

The apartment assigned to Iwan was 
deep-sunk under the strongest tower of 
the fortress, and received light from a 
narrow window which the water of the 
moat almost reached. His food and 
apparel were always conveyed to him 
by the governor himself, who descended 
to this chamber through long intricate 
windings, among vaults and recesses 
known to no other inhabitant of the 
fortress, except a Cossack soldier, whpse 
stubborn zeal and almost giant strength 
had advanced him to the important sta¬ 
tion of sentinel at the prince’s door. 
There he watched night and day, sleep- 
ing only during the very few hours which 
the governor spent every morning with 
his prisoner. When the air was bland 
and moon brilliant, the unfortunate 
Iwao sometimes accompanied Demetrius 
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tain of his couch to awaken him. The 
couch, the chamber were vacant!— 
Demetrius rushed out, and saw the Cos¬ 
sack sentinel standing with his usual 
vacant gaze of sullen indifference. 
“ Follow me, Basil!” he exclaimed— 
“ our prisoner has escaped.”—The Cos¬ 
sack answered only by trimming his 
torch, and unsheathing his large poig- 
nard. Demetrius traversed every recess 
in the subterranean labyrinth till he 
reached the remnant of a stair-case half- 
choaked with fallen stones. “ Here is an 
outlet,” said the governor: “ let us 
search round before we give alarm.” 
The Cossack hewed a way among bram¬ 
bles and broken granite, till they found 
themselves in a rude hut, which seemed 
the depository of a woodman’s stores. 
Embers of a fire gleamed in a corner ; 
an axe, a few traces of provisions, lay 
near it, and some loose hurdles filled the 
entrance. The governor’s eager survey 
informed him it had no living inhabit¬ 
ant—“ We are too late!—but my bugle 
can alarm the garrison.”— r l'he Cossack’s 
strong arm wrested it from him,—and 
his ferocious smile shewed his connivance 
in the prisoner’s escape. Snatching up 
the woodman’s axe, Demetrius levelled 
a deadly blow at the treacherous sentinel's 
head, but his own throat was seized 
with the force of determined vengeance, 
and the struggle would have been short, 
had not a friendly hand grasped the 
Cossack’s foot. A boy sleeping among 
the hurdles in the hut, had been awaken¬ 
ed by their contest, and now crept for¬ 
ward to save the victim. While with 
one hand he held the murderer’s leg, 
with the other he gave Demetrius the 
sword which had been ,snatched from 
his grasp, and thrown on the ground. 
The Cossack received it in his mreast, 
and expired, muttering execrations. 
Demetrius caught the young stranger’s 
arm as he attempted to hide himself 
again, and demanded his name.— 
“ Alexis!” said the poor youth, trem • 
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Wing—“ T came here to sleep after ga- pedient Chance had giren to the young 
thering wood all day."—Demetrius sur- woodman such striking resemblance to 
veyed him eagerly, and a propitious the fugitive prince, that the real Iwan 
thought arose, I wan’s escape had been might be plausibly pronounced an un¬ 
discovered by none but himself; and postor, should he ever venture to dis- 
the Cossack, probably its sole abettor, turb the peace of Russia: or if the 
now lay lifeless. This young woodman Counterfeit was proved, Demetrius might 
resembled the pnnce in stature and contrive to appear the dupe, and not the 
complexion; might he not be safely abettor. In every way Alexis seemed 
substituted ?—Grasping his hand, and to secure the best advantage to the 
fixing bis eyes with all their dazzling empress and her agent: but to render 
fire upon him, Demetrius exacted an his semblance complete, the governor 
oath of secrecy.— 44 1 never swear,” saw the necessity of giving his mind a 
replied the forest-boy, 44 but I speak degree of cultivation equal to I wan’s, 
truth.”—The governor’s wavering pnr- if possible. For this purpose he visited 
pose was fixed by this expression of him daily, and found his attention 
courageous honesty. 44 My safety and willing, though his capacity seemed 
the state’s requires me to detain you, limited. He had spent his childhood, 
but you cannot refuse to preserve a Alexis said, in the forest near Schlus- 
life for which you have already risked selburgh, and knew nothing except his 
^rour own. Remain here withont re- native language: but Demetrius was a 
sistance, act according to my dictates, patient and assiduous instructor till his 
and you shall represent a prince.”— pupil acquired the rudiments of Latin, 
Either fascinated oy this splendid but and could speak fluently in polished 
ambiguous promise, or conscious of bis French. History, at least whenever it 
dependence on the governor’s mercy, resembled romance, was eagerly learned 
Alexis silently kissed his unsheathed sa- by the young student; and his remarks 
bre, as a token of submission. Deme- on the policy of courts shewed an in- 
trius, hastily throwing the loose hurdles stinctive shrewdness which almost re- 
on his fallen enemy, bound hw scarf aembled what is called espieglerie. But 
over the young forester’s eyes, and led it was blended with simplicity so demure, 
him through the subterranean vaults of and good-humour so fascinating, that 
Schlusselburgh, to the chamber once Demetrius almost thought it better than 
occupied by Prince Iwam 44 Here, any he had seen before. The escape of 
Alexis,” said he, “you must remain the real Iwan seemed a secret wholly 
while my sovereign’s safety requires the unsuspected, and the governor’s labours 
nation to believe that her rival is still in to educate his representative became at 
my custody. No one visits this chamber length more necessary as the solace of 
except myself, and both our lives depend bis solitude than as means to ensure his 
on your discretion.” Alexis looked safety. Conscious how much he owed 
round the desolate prison with an in- to the patient submission of Alexis, his 
stinctive shudder, and a timid glance at native sense of justice found some satis- 
Demetrius. There was a reproach in faction in ameliorating it by paternal 
that glance so penetrating, yet so mild, kindness. Once, when an intercourse 
that all the selfishness and craft learned of three years’ length had established 
in the school of political ambition sunk more familiarity, Alexis suddenly said, 
uoder it. 44 1 swear,” said Demetrius, “You have told me for what purpose 
44 never to abandon your safety, though governments were created and societies 
it should cost my own.”— 44 God hears leagued together, but you never mention 
you!” replied the prisoner: and the for what purpose man himself exists!” 
oath was registered in the 9peaWs heart. —Demetrius was silent in surprise and 
In the solitude of his own apartment, secret shame : at length he replied, “At 
Demetrius reviewed all the possible con* least two thousand sage3 have given us 
sequences of this eventful night, nnddis- a3 many systems, but every malthas his 
covered new motives to applaud his cx- best instructor in his heart: let every 
$E Eng. Mag. Vol. T. one pursue his own idea of pleasure, and 
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be fulfils the sole purpose of his exis¬ 
tence”— 44 You once shewed roe,” 

answered Alexis, 44 a clear and distinct 
purpose for every class of animal and 
vegetable creation ; was the great Being 
less wise when be made man ?”—Angry 
at his own incompetent reasons, Deme¬ 
trius retorted spleenfully— 44 1 have been 
tempted to believe it since I have found 
one half the world created to degrade 
and deceive the other. Yet we call that 
half the loveliest!—You will thank me 
at some period, Alexis, for having se¬ 
cluded you so long from its tempta¬ 
tions.”—His pupil, smiling archly, re¬ 
plied, 44 Tell me by wbat art this strange 
authority is acquired, that I may avoid 
it; or rather explain why men allow 
themselves to be subdued by women, if 
they possess superior power and wisdom.” 
—Demetrius hesitated at this unforeseen 
question, and answered, in a doubtful 
tone, 44 You never could learn meta¬ 
physics, Alexis, and I must suit my 
reason to your comprehension. Our 
wer is real, and therefore undisguised; 
ugbty, and perhaps too rigid ; women 
Steal theirs, and can only preserve it by 
artifice, blandishment, and seeming sub¬ 
mission. The very strength of our 
superiority excites them to rebel; and 
the softness of their usurpation prevents 
us from resisting.”—Alexis smiled again, 
as he rejoined, 44 You have e- plained 
the secret. Count! but why should not 
lawful power borrow the graces which 
render even usurpers amiable ? And is it 
very certain that women govern when 
men say they are subdued ?—If they 
are swayed only by artifice and blandish¬ 
ment, their vanity not their love degrades 
them. They delight in the worship* not 
the worshipper, and are most selfish 
when they seem to sacrifice themselves.” 

These truths were not new, but Deme¬ 
trius had never been so well disposed to 
hear them. When he reviewed the 
past, he could not avoid confessing to 
his own heart, that all the errors be had 
chosen to ascribe to the Empress Cath¬ 
arine's attractions, had been instigated 
by self-love or ambition. And when he 
remembered his pupil’s first question, he 
felt that pleasure, if it was indeed the 
privileged purpose of his existence, bad 
been, misunderstood or unsuccessfully 


pursued. More willing to prejudice 
Alexis than to confess bis own mistakes* 
he gave him long and vehement cautions 
against the selfishness, frivolity, and 
deceit of women, to whom he attributed 
all the intrigues of courts and the per¬ 
plexities of statesmen. Alexis treasured 
bis precepts with grateful attention* 
though the first motive of the Count’s 
conduct had been self-interest. Bat the 
affection which grew in Demetrius foe 
his prisoner shewed how naturally men 
love whatever proves and acknowledges 
their superiority. The usual bland and 
beneficent influence of such affections 
gradually recalled the festivity of his 
temper and the gentler graces of his 
manners. He saw in the improved 
talents of the young forester something 
which be prized, because it seemed his 
own creation; and admired the native 
simplicity of his character as men admire 
the rose, not merely for its delicate glow, 
but for the modest elegance of the folds 
which envelope it. Perhaps thore 
mysterious folds render it the best emblem 
of that beauty which always decays 
when fully displayed. 

The third year of the supposed I wan's 
imprisonment ended without detection, 
or any change, except in the governor 
himself. His visits oecame shorter and 
less frequent; his conversation vague 
and reserved. Alexis endeavoured to 
requite his former kindness by unwea¬ 
ried efforts to amuse him, but his pencil 
and flageolet obtained no regard: and 
his indirect request for farther aid in the 
studies he had begun, was almost petu¬ 
lantly chidden. During one of these 
brief and cheerless visits, Alexis said, 
44 You have made me a musician and a 
painter; and if you had found talents, 
would have raised me into a politician 
and a philosopher^ but in one science I 
was a proficient without your aid.”— 
44 In whqt ?” asked the governor, starting 
from a fit of gloomy abstraction .— 44 In 
physiognomy,” replied Alexis, 44 or I 
should not have trusted your promise in 
the woodman's hut, nor your honour 
now, when it is so strongly assailed.”— 
The Count's fixed eye expressed the 
deepest consciousness and surprise, while 
Alexis added, 44 Hear the extent of my 
science !—You have another prisoner in 
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this fctt r m Your n e wt instruction* fully on yoi/r pillow, will deceive the 
are to keep her unseen by your garrison* governor when he looks in at midnight; 
and to gain her confidence by every possi- and now while the bribed sentinel keeps 
hie blandishment. Above all, you are watch, we can escape together."— 44 Not 
required to prevent Prince Iwan from to night, woman!" exclaimed Alexis, 
discovering that the Princess Sophia, his suddenly windiug his hand in her long 
only sister, is an inmate here."— 44 There black hair— 44 the count has had his sealed 


are traitors in my garrison, then !” re¬ 
plied the governor, sternly.— 44 Several, 
my lord!—but the greatest, perhaps, is 
your own heart. Dare you be convinced?" 

It requires great courage or great skill 
to undeceive self-love, and still greater 
courage to be undeceived. But Alexis 
was right when he estimated his friend's 
candour by his own, and expected the 
most difficult and generous concession. 
The Count gave him his hand as be an¬ 
swered— 44 You are right: the Princess 
Sophia was brought here six months 
since by the agents of her brother's ene¬ 
my, who knows that her pretensions may 
be dangerous. But though I no longer 
love the empress, I am her faithful offi¬ 
cer, and I demand the source of your in¬ 
formation. Shew me the errors of my 
judgment, and it will be no pain to cor¬ 
rect them." 

Alexis smiled as he pointed to a cur¬ 
tained recess in his prison, and requested 
Demetrius to conceal himself behind it 
After a very short interval of profound 
sileoce, the door of which Demetrius be¬ 
lieved he possessed the only master key 
was gently opened, and a female entered 
muffled in a long dark cloak, and dis¬ 
guised by a mask exactly resembling 
Alexis, who met bis visitor with a gra¬ 
cious air.— 44 Ah, prince!" said a most 
enchanting voice, 44 how strange that 
misery should have so few friends] I 
have tried all the influence of smiles and 
flattery on your gaoler, but he will not 
.connive at your escape. Let us have pa¬ 
tience, however, aodiiis blind zeal will 
defeat itself. For your sake I act the 
part of u captive princess, and in due 
time he shall find I caa rescue a prince." 
— 44 For what purpose," replied Alexis, 
44 do you cover your fair face with an 
imitation of one so inferior — 44 Speak 
low and listen ! MenzikofF, your adhe¬ 
rent, comes to-night with a troop of 
horse to surprise the fortress. This 
cloak and vest, exactly resembling 
yours, and this waxen mask laid skil- 


instructions, and you have your’s. You 
are no prmcese, no friend of the House 
of Mechlenbergh: your trade is a cour¬ 
tezan’s—you came here a spy aud a 
betrayer, deputed to ensnare the governor 
by claiming his compassion as an injur¬ 
ed prisoner." 

The beautiful culprit fell on her knees 
—“ Pardon me, prince!—I never hoped 
to deceive you by personating your 
sister, for I knew you could not fail, 
when you saw me, to detect the difference 
in our persons. But believe me, 1 am 
not so guilty as to be without remorse. 
I was sent here by the empress, who 
suspects Demetrius—I came with the 
esoort of a state prisoner, and he believes 
me an unfortunate princess whom he 
ought to respect and console."—“ And 
you, wretch!" interrupted Alexis, “you 
design to throw him on a scaffold by 
contriving my escape."— 44 No, I swear! 
—had he been ready to gain what he 
believed the favour of a princess, or 
roud of his pow er to insult a prisoner, 

should have ruined him without regret, 
aud laughed at the easiness of the task. 
But his faith has been so loyal, and his 
trust in me so generous, that I have re¬ 
solved to save you both, i have been 
often loved, but never respected before, 
and it has taught me to respect myself." 
Then fleeing her hair from the foiling 
grasp of Alexis, she threw open his 
prison-door, and fled towards the outlet, 
where means of escape were well-pro¬ 
vided. But Alexis disdained to follow 
a woman who would bave known him 
to be an impostor if she had not been 
one herself. 

During this strange conference, the 
governor departed from the curtained 
recess through a door known only to 
himself, and, assembling his most faithful 
officers, gave strict and skilful orders to 
guard every point of the fortress. A 
chosen troop was detached to watch tb* 
subterranean entrance; and before thec^ 
precaution? were completed, they wer* 
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justified by Menxikoff’s approach. He 
came el the heed of a well-armed bat¬ 
talion, and demanded his prince, I wan 
of Mechlenbergh. The governor paused 
in complicated agonies. His secret 
orders from the empress contained a 
warrant for I wan’s instant execution, if 
a rescue should be attempted. He could 
not disobey these orders without forfeit¬ 
ing his own life, nor execute them unless 
he sacrificed his preserver. Only one 

expedient remained-he might release 

the supposed l wan through a secret gate, 
and perish himself in defending the 
fortress. Thus, at least, he could die 
unstained with murder, and unsuspected 
of treason: and he hastily descended 
towards the prison-vaaks to bid Alexis 
fere well. A man standing at their 
entrance sprang forward to meet him. 
It was Iwan himself!— 44 Demetrius!” 
he exclaimed, “ I know all Take back 
your prisoner—yon have been a gener¬ 
ous enemy, and your life shall not be 
endangered. The innocent must not 
perish in my stead.”—Surprise, gratitude, 
and amguish, rendered the Count dumb, 
but only for an instqnt—** None shall 
perish!”he suddenly replied—“a blessed 
thought visits me—4nd rushing into the 
prison-chamber, he seized the vest, cloak, 
and waxen mask brought to represent 
Iwan. A soldier killed by a random 
musquet-shot lay on the ramparts. 
Favoured by the darkness of night, the 
governor wrapped him in the royal 
mantle, and covered his face with the 
beautiful mask and glossy ringlets attach¬ 
ed to it. Then summoning his guards, 
and waving a signal-dag on the turret;— 
* Menzikoff!” he said, through a trumpet 
—“ behold your prince!”—The bleeding 
body and lifeless face were exposed to 
the assembly; and Menzikoff, believing 
his treacherous purpose fulfilled, dis¬ 
missed the troop whose assault had fur¬ 
nished a pretext for Iwan’s death. The 
garrison reposed on their arms, and the 


governor returned once room to his 
private chamber, where the princeawaited 
him. “ Prince!—your life is saved, and 
my task here is finished. You are my 
prisoner only till to-morrow, when I 
shall have resigned all the offices and 
honours bestowed on me by a sovereign 
I have served too long. I only ask 
you to accompany me from this fortress, 
and to -promise peace with the empress, 
whom I will not betray, though she has 
not recompensed me.” 

M Russia will never hear of my exist¬ 
ence,” replied Iwan; 44 a monk’s cowl 
sks easier than a crown : but you shall 
not depart uarecompensed. My sister, 
the true Princess of Mechlenbergh, is in 
this fortress. Her bold and generous 
spirit tempted her to aid your Cossack 
in contriving my escape, and she has 
been my representative too long. Her 
danger determined me to return; for 
I knew the purport of your secret orders. 
The lovely and deceitful minion sent 
to allure you, is an impostor;'and you 
will find my sister in Alexis.” 

The sequel requires few words. Be¬ 
fore the lapse of another day, the go-' 
vernor of Sohlussel burgh surrendered 
all his appointments, and with only his 
own small wealth, retired under a feigned 
name to Italy. There he received the 
sister of Iwan, and his blessing as a 
brother and a priest, at the altar of a mo¬ 
nastery, where the prince ended his 
days in peace and obscurity. Deme¬ 
trius spent a longer and more useful 
life with the Princess Sophia, whom be 
loved to call Alexia, while she delighted 
in remembering by what gentle devices 
his affection had been fixed on her in 
the simple forester’s garb she had first 
assumed to aid her brother. She lived 
to hear him confess of what courage, 
fidelity, and self-sacrifice a woman may 
be capable, and to disoover that men 
have lew faults which cannot be amelior¬ 
ated by her influence. V. 


HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


ItaatlttMaBOly 


sin, of mankind, the late John Howard, 

T OBSERVE, in Mr. Foster’s ad- esq. which tend to impress upon the 
-■» mirable Essay on Decision of Cha- minds of his readers an idea that Mr. 
meter, some allusions to that great friend Howard was so much absorbed in the 
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prosecution of the main okpect of hit life, respecting such a mom as Howard,—he hr 
as to be wholly indifferent to the bea u ties above the sphere of their judgment” 
either of nature or of art A few days VoL 1> page 172. 
ago, however, in looking over some of Let us now see what are Mr. How- 
the original letters of Mr. H., addressed aid's own words-—his letter is dated, 
to his friend the Rev. Mr. Symoads, of ** Rome, May %% 1770." Referring to' 
Bedford, I particularly noticed ooe Ins passage over the Alps, he says;* 
which seemed to authorize a very differ- “ These mountains ass three or four days’ 
ent opinion, and which, though it did passing; for many miles there is handly a 
not go to prove that Mr. H. was less threo-foot road, with precipices into the 
assiduous in the attainment of his beoev- sea—I should guess, three limes the height 
©lent designs than he is generally sup- of St. Paul's." “ Florence,” heooatianes, 
posed to have been, certainly gave much “ being the seat of the arts, I visited the 
reason to doubt of the correctness of the famous gallery many days, from whence 
information on which Mr. Foster has l travelled to this once-renowned city 3 
founded his remarks. I cannot do the amazing ruins of temples, palaces, 
better, perhaps, than by giving an ex- aqueducts, Ac. give one some feint idea 
tract both from Mr. Foster’s Essays,and of its ancient grandeur, though it is com- 
from the letter to which l refer; a copy of paratively now a desert. The descrip- 
which I have been obligingly favoured tion of them, as also of St. Peter’s Church 
with by the lady who has it in her posses- and the Vatican, T must defer till I have 
sioo, and who is a niece of the gentle- the pleasure of seeing you.’’ 
man to whom it was addressed. Being myself decidedly of opinion that 

Speaking of the great end to which the contemplation of the beauties, both 
Mr. Howard’s exertions were directed, of nature and ef art, has a tendency ttf 
44 The importance of this object, (says enlarge the mind, and to strengthen vivw 
Mr. F.) held his faculties in a state of tuous principles, I am desirous to have it 
excitement which was too rigid to be af- known that the immortal Howard wad 
fected by lighter interests, and on which, not insensible to either, and that, whilst 
therefore, the beauiieq of nature and of the amelioration of the sufferings of a 
art had no power. He had no leisure large portion of his fellow-crea tu res 
feeling which be could spare to be di- constituted the study aad employment 
verted among the innumerable varieties of the greater pert of bis valuable life, 
of the exteosive scenes which he tra-. he would sometimes indulge in viewing 
versed; all his subordinate feelings lost the natural beauties of the diffemnt 
their separate existence and operation countries which he traversed, or in the 
by falling into the grand one. There inspection of the various productions of 
have not been wanting trivial minds to human taste and skill, 
mark this as a feult in his character; but T. Clark, Jim. 

the mere men of taste ought to be silent April, 1817. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


Ulttt V. 

** NstMm uitm pan, neque ptsblicie, toque prioaHo, 
ticfM forcntUnu, nefue domestid* m rekus, to¬ 
que si tecum ague quid neque si cum altera dm* 
truisms vaemre qfficio potest ; in toque coUtsdo 
sita osi vitse honestas omnis et in negligendo 
turpitude” Cic. De Officik, Lib. i. U. 2. 
MT out SON, 

F I were not convinced, from my 
knowledge of your good sense, that 
the counsels of a parent would be ac¬ 
cepted by you with just impressions of 
the anxiety which has suggested them, 1 


would not take upon myself the authori¬ 
ty or the trouble to dictate. It is a duty 
which the Creator of us both has de¬ 
manded from each of us, that I should 
advise and you should obey. I under¬ 
take more gladly my share of the obliga¬ 
tion, because I indulge the hope that you 
will not be wanting in effort to fulfil 
yours; and that not only duty,but affec¬ 
tion also, will induce you to respect my 
advice in consideration of my motive^ 
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which yea must he well aware can hare 
no other object in view than your welfare: 
end if affection be not the originating 
source of effort, both on the part of the 
parent and the child, the task of duty, 
although always imperative, would be¬ 
come equally irksome to each. I would 
trust, therefore, that the heart of neither 
of .us will feel itself burthened by the 
obligation, when I proceed to ground my 
counsels on the natural sympathies which 
unite us as father and son—sympathies 
which neither of uscan presume to reject, 
without hazarding the purest claim that 
man can assert to all that is valuable in 
the esteem of bis fellow-creatures. 

It has pleased the Father of all the 
families of the earth, that I should live 
long enough to see you arrive at an age 
when the understanding is matured by 
education and reflection—a period of 
your life in which society has a right to 
expect from you an active application of 
your intelligence to the support of its in- 
Cwests, with which your own must of 
aeoessity be associated. 

From my own feelings, I am induced 
to conclude, there cannot be a period at 
which all the anxieties of a parent are 
more peculiarly excited, than when the 
child first enters upon that path of life 
which be has proposed to himself as the 
coulee of ell his future pursuits aud 
prospects. It is a point on which a 
father’s hopes and fears are tremulously 
balanced; and it entirely rests with the 
child to make either preponderate in the 
scale of parental expectation. It is not, 
therefore, to be deemed unreasonable, if 
the parent should be disposed to insist 
upon his own experience as a surer crite¬ 
rion of the probabilities of his child's 
happy progress, than the sanguine anti¬ 
cipation with which the latter may choose 
for himself; but I admit that this crite¬ 
rion is not always to be urged in opposi¬ 
tion to the child's wishes, which may be 
consequent of a peculiar taste either of 
genius or disposition : and, perhaps, re¬ 
sistance in this case may tend to counter¬ 
act the action of some natural taleat, 
which would otherwise have ripened into 
a proficiency that might be no less hon¬ 
ourable and advantageous to the young 
man himself, than useful to society : yet 
1 even in this instance, whatever might be al¬ 
lowed to inclination should be measured 

. Dl^rtizet 


by judgment; cod it has much less fire* 
queotly occurred that subsequent dissatis- 
faction has followed decision when the 
better knowledge of the parent has been 
suffered to direct, if not to over-rale, the 
choice of the child, than when this choice 
has been persisted in with the plea of ju¬ 
venile inclination, or the pertinacity of 
ill-digested opinion—Such expressions of 
disappointment and discontent as the fol¬ 
lowing, “ I wish I had taken my father's 
advice, and gone into such a profession 
or such a trade,” has been more often 
heard to proceed from persons established 
in life than the contrary — u A,h ! ray fa¬ 
ther would make me this or that—If I 
had followed my own inclinations, I 
should have doue much better.”—The 
former feeling is more frequently the re* 
suit of experience than the latter ; and it 
i3 not too much to say, that this experi¬ 
ence ought to be anticipated by the child, 
or, at least, the due deference ought to 
be paid to the experience of the parent; 
and were this more duteously attended 
to, much of the subsequent dissatisfaction 
alluded to would be avoided.—But not 
to mention that such complaints are as 
unwise as they are fruitless, and savour 
more of a querulous spirit than of just 
objection, and generally arise from a 
want of prudential regulation or industri¬ 
ous perseverance in the individuals them¬ 
selves ; it may at all events be admitted, 
that whether the will of the parent or the 
wish of the child prevails, the choice 
once made, the guidance and advice of 
the one may materially assist the inexpe¬ 
rience of the other ; and without my go¬ 
ing farther into the question, which is too 
important to be slightly discussed, it is 
certainly the duty of a father to provide, 
as far as he possibly can, that the^ son's 
determination should be rendered as pro¬ 
ductive of personal and relative satisfac¬ 
tion as the case may permit; and, on the 
other hand, the least that the son can do 
after having succeeded in substantiating 
his own right to dispose of himself, is to 
apply those preceptive rules to his con¬ 
duct, by which the still anxious father is 
desirous of converting the right so assert¬ 
ed into a more assured medium of his 
child's comfort and prosperity. 

By what I have said, I desire to be 
understood as drawing only a general 
reference upon commonly-accepted prin- 
j by vjOOQIC 
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dpfes ; and'you most acquit me of any be would avoid—for superior intelligence 
particular allusion to your own case. might induce an overweening pride of 
t You have chosen* fbr yourself; and judgment, and a prompt complacency 
were I disposed to take a selfish ad van- might betray him into dangerous con* 
tage of your election, 1 should add, that formity to unamiable habits, 
by so doitlg you have removed aH re- I entreat you, therefore, to bear in 
sponssbvlify from my shoulders, 90 far as mind, that what you now read compre- 
tbe result may not be commensurate with bends the admonitions of one who bless* 
your anticipations, and upon yourself ed you as his first born ; who watched 
alone must rest the onus probandi that over your infancy with trembling care ; 
you have chosen wisely;—but supposing who marked the progress of your growth 
this, I feel, my dear boy, that you do not, from infantile helplessness to manly 
for you cannot, relieve me from that sen- strength with trepidation of heart; who 
to which a father must be traced your expanding intellect with de- 
atwa y s alive for the happiness of his light; and who would now realize the 
child. This is a feeling which the Su- promise of your tender age in the felicity 
pftm* Author of our being has implant- of your maturer years, with all the fond 
ed in the parent’s breast, and no adven- earnestness of parental love, 
tidous circumstances of adverse or pro- The destination which you have cho- 
pitious character can eradicate it. It is sen has removed you from the more im- 
the universal law of His creative power, mediate sphere of my personal intercourse, 
aod He has graciously ordained that the and has caused our opportunities of rau- 
pnuciple should largely participate of His tual converse to be much less frequent 
O^rn paternal benignity. than I could have wished, had I consult-* 

JaWhiie, therefore, I thus address you, ed only my own gratification ; as we so 
my heart acknowledges no other influ- seldom meet, therefore, lam desirous of 
eace than that great generative source of supplying the deficiency by the conrnm- 
dtpplppeattd affection which centers in nication of my pen ; and although per- 
the Stsenal Father of all mankind ! haps between two persons so intimately 
Nor do I exact more from you in return, allied to each other, advice may be both 
than the filial acknowledgement, that given and received with more impression 
next in sacred degree to the commands and benefit in conversation, yet there is 
of your God is to bo regarded the authori- one advantage which you at least may 
ty of your father's precepts, while I re- reap from this mode of communicating 
.quire your acquiescence in those to which it— litera scripta Vianet —the advice, 
I now call your attention—neither do I therefore, will survive him who gave it; 
press them upon your observance, but in and should it please God to take me out 
proportion a9 they shall be justified by of this world before you shall ho settled 
your own consciousness of their propriety, in it, although you should have to say in 
and shall he found adapted to your duty the days of your youth, I have no more 
as a member of society and a Christian, a father, you will still retain this testimo* 
I have undertaken the task of framing ny of that father’s anxiety not to leave 
them for your use, under a strong sense you in it without placing in your hands 
of the necessity for such intervention on a shield of defence against its vicissitudes, 
my part; since, however good may bo and a staff of conduct on which you may 
the education or the disposition of a lean with confidence in your path thro’it 

young man, neither a well-informed This is all, my dear G -, that 1 

head oor a well-disposed heart, if unaid- have to leave you ; it is the legacy of 
ed by prudential caution, can sufficiently my experience ; and you will not doubt 
guard youthful inexperience, at its first my sincerity, when I add the fervent 
entrance upon the artificial stage of the prayer of my soul that more prosperous 
world, against the insinuating influence auspices may attend you than those under 
of independent opinion, or the early pre- which I have been travelling to the grave. 

positions of inconsiderate association-You will, therefore, believe me to be 

more especially when the excellence of your anxious and affectionate Father, , 
his estimable qualities, if thus unguarded, Vb 

( may expose him to the very evils which r ° * cooftm,cd *■ 0,,r 
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From L« Belle AMcmbtre. 

ON THE UNDESERVED STIGMA CONFERRED ON SINGLE 
LADIES BY THE TITLE OF OLD MAID. 

“ Mm. Mary Astcll, a learned and worthy woman, had e mbr aced the notion m 1696, of a 
female college, in which the yning might be instracied, and ladies nauseating the parade of 
the world might find a happy retirement.**— swift. 


rpHE author, through whatever me- 
^ dium lie writes, has little to congrat¬ 
ulate himself on, however poignant may 
be his wit, or irresistible his humour, 
who condescends to fall in with popular 
prejudices, aod holds up persons and 
situations to ridicule for local circum¬ 
stances, in which the individual is not to 
blauie, and which, perhaps, all human 
ingenuity has been exerted to avoid. The 
moralist should endeavour to reconcile 
every class of persons to themselves and 
others, for it is his duty to pity their 
failings, and reconcile the destinies of t)u- 
man uature, at least not to add unneces¬ 
sarily to the pains of those who are not 
fortunate enough to realise the long-che¬ 
rished hopes of their ambition, yet by 
their philosophy would still enjoy a de¬ 
gree of comparative happiness, were it 
not for the undeserved finger of scorn, 
which points at them whenever they 
would rise superior to their fate. I al¬ 
lude more particularly to the undeserved 
Stigma of old maid , as a term of reproach, 
and applied perhaps to an object in whom 
the most amiable qualities reside, and to 
whom a larger portion of discernment is 
given than common, added to a strength 
of reason which has enabled her to resign 
herself to a state of hoped-for single 
blessedness, rather than be wedded to 
wretchedness and ruin. The common 
bugbear of the words mother-in-law, I 
am pretty certain have been the means of 
making many a family, which otherwise 
would have been a happy one, miser¬ 
able, from the prejudices excited against 
an individual who bolds this situation in 
a family, and which are taken up with as 
little reason as the a fleeted abhorrence to 
an old maid ; what family of young la¬ 
dies or gentlemen but do not prepare 
their whole stock of ridicule at the ap¬ 
pearance of a maiden aunt, or dread the 
terrible intrusion in their disorganized 
society, of a mother-in-law ? But as it is 
mi present my more particular business 
to consider the single unmarried female. 


I shall confine myself to the contempla¬ 
tion of her alone, who, disdaining to wed 
at the expence of principles, preserves 
her independence, though she loses an 
unworthy admirer. I shall confine my¬ 
self to the consideration of the fate alone 
of the middle-aged spinster: for this 
purpose I shall not pursue her through 
the medium of caricature; I shall not 
paint her covered with cosmetics, and 
affecting that youthful gaiety which her 
progress in life should teach her to re¬ 
strain ; I shall not hold her up, for it is 
not the natural consequence of a single 
life to be so, an antidote to pleasure and a 
propagator of scandal; but I shall portray 
ner as a disciplinarian in the school of 
female delicacy, as the lover of virtue, and 
as the benefactor of human nature. 

How many women might have been 
united to misrule and brutality ; how 
many have become dissipated and profli¬ 
gate wives. How many unrnly children, 
how many spoiled boy9 and forward girls 
might have been suffered to grow up 
pests to society, through the false indul¬ 
gences of indiscreet mammas, had not 
the maiden aunt or elder sister interfered. 
The partiality of parents and their over 
indulgence have been often corrected by 
the steady yet lenient hand of those 
whose love is nearly equal to that of the 
parent, but whose partiality does not 
blind them to the faults of the young of¬ 
fender. Who are the supporters of our 
charities, or the most religious and dis¬ 
creet among us, but the much to be hon¬ 
oured, venerable, and good old maid! 
Is it not, then, cruel, is it not ungenerous, 
to brand the whole set of single women 
with an odium they do not deserve f 

Is it not to be imagined, that if the 
marriage state is alone a state of true 
happiness, that all would not willingly 
embrace it if it were in their power T 
The love of rule, the lingering desire 
after still flesh conquests, may hinder the 
female from entering into these bonds* 
more pj leas pleasing, as she selects a 
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proper partner in her fete : and if the 
female suffers the spring of her life to 
pass in caprice, her summer in coquetry 
and indecision* her winter may be pass¬ 
ed forsaken and forlorn ; but such a one 
bas only to thank the instability of her 
disposition for her fete, and when the 
roses which once blushed on her cheek 
have given place to those more vivid, in¬ 
deed, but less natural, she may in turn 
pursue ; but the very sportsman who 
pursued her, now in his turn flies, when 
in vain she would charm him back by 
the unreal mockery of what she once 
was. To her who only looks forward 
to the marriage state as it may increase 
her rank and power, or to her who seeks 
hut in a husband a release from the tram¬ 
mels of parental care, if even blest with 
fortune only, will not long sigh for their 
object in vain; but the female who care- 
folly weighs her future state in the bal¬ 
ance of good sense, divested of poetry 
and romance, may be wooed and not be 
won ; she may be long, very long, be¬ 
fore she meets those important requisites 
to the wedded life, without which she 
prefers all the scorn an unthinking world 
would heap upon her. She carefully 
weighs the duties she has to perform, 
the examples she has to set; she wishes 
for one to assist her wise resolutions, and 
to correct her weaknesses, and to whom 
she shall trust her future destiny. Sur¬ 
rounded by married relatives, she sees 
one a prey to the most violent passions, 
the gusts of which destroy the flame it 
promised to cherish ; she sees another, 
with cold cutting neglect, freezing the 
tender flower which it promised to warm 
by the cheering rays of an habitual kind¬ 
ness ; and she beholds few, very few, 
indeed, who, mindful of the sacred vow, 
the oath they have sworn at the altar, 
who love, who cherish in sickness and in 
health, that object who relied solely on 
them for happiness, in whose smiles they 
alone live, and for whom they have per¬ 
haps left all the ties of consanguinity and 
all the endearing affections of school-day 
esteem.. She sees all this, and she dreads 
to sacrifice a life of comparative content¬ 
ment for a short spring of love, embit¬ 
tered with a remaining season of barren 
joy. She is solicited by birth and for¬ 
um e, where pride and ungovernable pas- 
SF En#> Mtrg. Vol. I. 
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si on brings up the rear. She may be al¬ 
lied to literature and science, but impiety 
and a love of speculation may attend 
also: even mediocrity of talent and 
riches will not bring with them humility ; 
and should her riches enable her to pur¬ 
chase the humble swain, illiberality and 
a love of self may make her wretched, 
while the religious visionary may rule 
her destiny in gloom and fretfulness. 
Cease, then, ye wits and witlings to in* 
dulge your facetiousness on a subject 
which ought to be sacred from your 
gibes; you may cause the unthinking 
maiden to rush from the little evil she 
knows, to much greater she knows not of; 
you may wound that heart which cold 
neglect or an unpropitious love ha 9 al¬ 
ready too keenly lacerated ; but you can 
never convince her, whom it would be 
an honour to convince, that a miserable 
wife is a more valuable or worthy object 
in society than a single woman happy in 
the consciousness of her own rectitude, 
and, like the genius of a Hamilton, an 
Edgeworth, or a More, dealing out ex¬ 
perience and knowledge to listening ears, 
uncontrouled by a domestic tyrant, who 
would perhaps have thwarted all her ra¬ 
tional plans for her own offspring. 

Fully convinced of the importance of 
the well educated single female in the 
scale of society, and the wide sphere of 
their usefulness, I attach the following 
plan of a deceased philanthropist to the 
contribution of the comfort of those alone 
who sacrifice their lives to the dignity of 
their feelings, and bestow on the children 
of others that knowledge, and confer that 
happiness which, had circumstances been 
propitious, might have been devolved 
on their own offspring, and which'would 
be hailed with joy by 

Benedict, the Married Man. 

Presuming that a clas9 of females to 
whom we are under no little obligation 
for training our sons and daughters iothe 
precepts and practices of morals and edu¬ 
cation ; and presuming that at a certain 
age they are thoroughly convinced that 
there is no man worthy of their love, or 
at least their stars are not propitious to 
an union, I propose that Parliament 
should establish a fund by a capitation 
tax on the females of every family in the 
kingdom above the rank of peasant, and 
working artificers, to purchase ground ift 
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each pf (bo Mb tipgdpww, to build a 
bouse with a doiater, ahapel, ftfettory, 
dormitory, and suitable offices, under the 
patronage pf twelve Mies, a otoetod from 
the principal nobility, with power to 
Dominate a treasurer, secretary, and other 
officers. One month to be afiowed to 
consider the claim of each candidate, and 
oone to be admitted without the written 
order of at least six. Each candidate to 
deposit two bundled pounds in the hands 
of the treasurer on admission, and siga a 
solemn promise of etriot observance of 
miss, to ha of irreproachable character, 
and to have ranched her fortieth year 2 
to be at liberty to witUraw when they 
shall damn it expedient A principal, or 
prions*, to be eleeted out of the body, 
V> be assisted by six of them, and an ap¬ 
peal to be from her to the committee. A 
common-room for breakfast and dinner, 
except in ease of age or sickness, but 
evening tea nod supper not to be con¬ 
sidered w established meals. The near* 
eat clergyman of the established church 
to have a salary for officiating every 
Sunday in the ehapd, where one of the 
sisterhood is to rend the morning end 


evening sanrioe every other day. Three 
members to have one maid between them, 
and such aa 4mm a servant to themselves 
to contribute ten ponnds annually to the 
funds. A number of horses and cas* 
risges tobe kept for exceeds# and health, 
as the fends, somite or the eommittee ap¬ 
prove, A library to be purchased east 
of the stock, nr by a sobseriptiou; bat 
no books to be psocused without leave of 
the domestic committee. No visitors to 
be received befose nine in the morning, 
or after three in the afternoon ; nor be¬ 
fore six in the eveni^, or after nine at 
night The gate to be shut at ten, mmd 
the keys to be given to the prisma A 
number of parlours proportioned to the 
bed-chambers, a musio-eeam, and a 
common sitting-room, fitted up fee the 
library. A small seminary for girls, cm 
the plan of a free school, might be united 
to the college at parliamentary expense, 
and superintended by such ladies as are 
properly qualified.* 

A FatBirn to m whole Skx. 

• la Jaa. 1790, Mw. Am CMUmm, amttn 

lady, died at the age of 71, in Lancaatr^leav¬ 
ing #1600 to build and endow houses for eight 
distrewed old maids. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM LADY WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 

at conmimwwi, w a vmrntiAtr sokjxav. [2fdpdlMstii far works.] 

t*m m SbwSSMgUr Sbptf*. 

I AM charmed, sir, with your obliging heads a thousand ridiculous stories, in 
letter; and you may perceive by the order to decry the law of Mahomet ; to 
largeness of my paper, tiiat I intend to run it down I say without any examina- 
give punctual answers to all your ques- tion, or as much as lotting any of their 
lions, at least, if my French will permit people read it; being afraid, that if they 
me; for as it is a language I do not «n- should once begin to sift the defects of 
dentsnd in perfection, so I much feer the Alcoran, they might not stop there; 
that for want of expressions I shall be but proceed to make use of tbmr judg- 
quickly obliged to finish. Keep in mind, moot about their own legends and fic- 
tberefere, that I am writing in a foreign dons. In effect there is nothing so like 
language; and be sum to attribute all as the fables of the Greeks and of the 
the impertinences and triflings dropping Mahometans; and the last have multi- 
from my pen to the want of proper tndes of saints, at whose tombs miracles 
.words for communicating my thoughts, are said by them to he daily performed; 
hut by no means either to dulness or na- nor are toe accounts of the fives of 
turn! levity. those Mussulmans much less stated 

These conditions being thus argued with extravagances than the spiritual 
aed settled, I begin with tolling yon, that romances of foe Greek papas. As to 
you have a tree notion of the Alcoran, your next inquiry, I assur e you it is eer- 
oouoaraifig which the Greek priests (who tainly false, though commonly believed 
are the greatest scoundrels in tbfi uni- io our parts of the world, that Mahomet 
verse) have invented out of their own excludes women from any share ia ft# 
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future happy st*». H» was too amah a 
graUfauion, and fooud tba fair sax too 
««U Ip me them sobarbarously. Op 
the contrary bo jmmisss a wy fine 
pefi dim to the Turkish women. Ho 
says, iafleod, that thro Paradise will be m 
wpasaftt pfauo from that of tbsir faut- 
made; but I fan cy the most pa* of 
them won’t tikoit the wor s e far that; 
and that the wgm ot this aepavatioa 
will oot raoder their paoKhse the lew 
y >hli. h Tmaaiiie to tell you, that 
the rirt a os which Mah ome t roquiros of 
the woaMPf Ip mark enjoy i nep t of f»» 
lore happiness, are, not to lire in such a 

work), bat Ip employ tbemaefree as 
much as possible in making little Mm 
Wthnaas. The virgins who die such, and 
the widows who marry not again, dying 
ia mortal sin, are excluded from para* 
fan; “forwoasen,” says ha, u being in* 
capable of managing the afiairs of state, 
or of supporting the fstigoes of war, God 
has not ordered them to govern or re¬ 
form the world; hot be has entrusted 
them with an office which is hardly less 
honourable, namely, that of multiplying 
the human race; and such as out of 
malice or laziness do not make it their 
business to bear and breed children, fulfil 
not the duty of their vocation, and there* 
fore rebel against the commands of the 
Almighty ” Here are maxims for you, 
prodigiously contrary te those of your 
convents. What will become of your 
St. Catherines, your St Theresas, your 
St Claras, and the whole bead-roll of 
your holy virgins and widows ? who, if 
they are to be judged by this system of 
virtue, will be found to have been infa¬ 
mous creatures, that passed their whole 
fives hi most abominable libertinism. 

I know not what your thoughts may 
be concerning a doctrine so extraordinary 
with re»|K*ct to us, but I can truly inform 
you, sir, that the Turks are not so igno¬ 
rant as we fancy them to be ia matters 
of politics or philosophy, or even of gal¬ 
lantry. ’Tis true that military discipline, 
such as is now practised in Christendom, 
doe* not mightily suit them. A long 
peace bas plunged them into a universal 
sloth. Contented in thetr condition, and 
accustomed to boundless luxury, they 
are become great enemies to all manner 
of fatigue; But, to make amends, the 


scie n c es flourish among them. The 
Eflkodis (that is to say fae faaiwsd) do 
very well rissarvu this name. They have 
no mom faith in the inspiration of Ma¬ 
homet than in the infaUibility of the 
Pope. They fnebe e took profession of 
deism among themselves, or to those 
they cua trust; and they never speak of 
their law bet as of a politic institution, 
proper now to beobaeived by wise tneu, 
though at first introduced by politicians 
and enthusiasts. 

If I remember right, I think I have 
told you in some former letter, that at 
Belgrade we lodged with a great and 
rich Eflhndi, a (nan of wk and learning, 
and of a very agreeable humour. We 
were in his house about a mouth, and be 
did constantly eat with us, drinking wine 
without any scruple. As l rallied him 
a little on this subject, be a nsw e r ed met, 
smiling, * that all creature* m the world 
were made for the p t e agur e of man: and 
that God would not have lei die vine 
grow were h a siw te> taelePf its juice J 
but that nevertheless the krw, which for¬ 
bids the use of it to the vulgar, was very 
wise, because such sort of folks have not 
sense enough to taken with moderation.” 
This Eftendi appeared to be no stranger 
to the parties that prevail among us; aayj 
he seemed to have some knowledge of 
our religious disputes, and eveu of out 
writers; and I was surprised to bear him* 
ask, among other ihtng% how Mr. To- 
land * did ? 

My paper, large as k is, draws to¬ 
wards an end. That I may not go be¬ 
yond its limits, I must leap from religion 
to tulips, concerning which you also ask 
roe news. Their mixture produces sur¬ 
prising effects. But the experiments of 
which you speak concerning animals, and 
which are ined here every day, must be 
considered as still more surprising. The 
suburbs of Pera, Tophana, and Galata, 
are collections of stran gers from all 

* John Toland, who died In 1792, was a 
native of Ireland, and so virulent an infid eL 
that he even went the length of denying thd 
plai« fact of oar Lord haring died oft the 
cross. This man was * fir* or the R om ish 
religion, which be renounced, and for some 
time affected to tie a Protestant. He wrote, 
among other things, a tract entitled “ Nasa* 
reons; or, Jewish, Gentile, and Mahometan 
Christianity;* 9 the object of which Was to 
represent tie spurious gospels Which are 
torrent in the Bast as equal * value to our 
canonical Scripture*. 
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countries of the universe. They have 
so often intermarried, that this forms 
several races of people, the oddest ima¬ 
ginable. There is not one single family 
of natives that can value itself on being 
un mixed. You frequently see a person 
whose father was born a Greek, the mo¬ 
ther an Italian, the grandfather a French¬ 
man, the grandmother an Armenian, and 
their ancestors, English, Muscovites, 
Asiatics, Ac. This mixture produces 
creatures more extraordinary than you 
can imagine: nor could 1 ever doubt 
but there were several different species of 
men; since Whites, the woolly and long¬ 
haired Blacks, the small eyed Tartars and 
Chinese, the beardless Brazilians, and, to 
name no more, the oily-skinned yellow 
Nova Zemblaans, have as specific dif¬ 
ference, under the same general kind as 
greyhounds, mastiffs, spaniels, bull-dogs, 
or the race of my little Diana, if nobody 
is offended at the comparison. Now, as 
the various intermixing of these latter 
animals causes mongrel, so mankind 
have their mongrels too, divided and sub¬ 
divided into endless sorts. We have 
daily proofs of it here, as I told you 
before. In the same animal is not sel¬ 
dom remarked the Greek perfidiousness, 
the Italian diffidence, the Spanish arro¬ 
gance, and French loquacity, and all of a 
sudden he is seized with a fit of English 
thoughtfulness,borderinga little upon dul- 


ness, which many of us have inherited from 
the stupidity of our Saxon progenitors. 

But the family which charms me most 
is that which proceeds from the fantasti¬ 
cal conjunction of a Dutch male with a 
Greek female. As these are Nature’s 
opposites in extremes, it is a pleasure to 
observe how the discordant atoms are 
perpetually jarring together in the chil¬ 
dren, even so as to produce effects visible 
in their external form. 

They have the large black eyes of the 
country, with the fat, white, fishy flesh 
of Holland, and a lively air streaked with 
dulness. At one and the same time 
they si tew that love of expensiveness 
which is so universal among the Greeks, 
and an inclination to the Dutch fru¬ 
gality. To give an example of this, 
young women ruin themselves to pui*» 
chase jewels for adorning their heads, 
while they have not the heart to buy new 
shoes, or rather slippers for their feet, 
which are commonly in a tattered con¬ 
dition ; a thing so contrary U> the taste 
of our English women, that it is for 
shewing how neatly their feet are cloth¬ 
ed, and for shewing this only, they are 
so passionately enamoured with their 
hoop-petticoats. I have abundance of 
other singularities to communicate to 
you, but 1 am at the end both of my 
French and paper. 


ON THE RAGE FOR NOVELTY. 


from the European Magazine. 

THE GLEANER, NO. IT. momentary feeling of disappointment on 

w Novelty is only in request—and it is as dan- the reflection, that as books, and the 
gerous to be aged in any kind of course, as number of those who perused them, in- 
it is virtuous to be constant in any undertak- creased, the general tone of morals and 
fng. w — Measurefor Measure , Act iii. Sc.?. manners was not proportionably rising. 

TF any person were to cast his eye But a little reflection would check his 
over the advertisements which fill regret on this account, and convince him 
•ome of our daily papers, or which stand that he was expecting what could not 
in close array on the covers of our pe- reasonably be hoped for. ' On a closer 
nodical magazines, from the number of inspection, he might find, that though so 
recent publications which he would see much was issuing from the press, yet 
advertised, and the repeatedly new edi- comparatively a very small proportion of 
dons, of more standard works that the it was calculated to produce the effect 
public appeared to be calling for, he which he desired, and that, while every 
would be ready to pronounce this to be thing which could gratify a vitiated pal- 
the age in which readers abounded more ate was afforded, but little to feed the 
than at any former period, and might, hungry and satisfy the starving was of- 
perhaps experience something like a fered ; and whilst the imagination, su£ 
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ficiently soaring of itself when unexcited, nounces sentence, and reads only to de- 
was receiving daily stores calculated to tect errors. Another wishes to be 
add additional vigour to its flight, the thought what he is not, and is anxious 
sober decisions of reason, and the correct to possess that honour which be will 
calculations of sound sense, were left to never take any pains to deserve : a know* 
their own energies, with no provision ledge of the title-page, or a rapid glance 
made for aiding and assisting them. He over a critique, is sufficient for him to 
would find, that, whilst the tender senti- say that he is well acquainted with the 
mentalist might every week find a new work, and to pass himself off as an uni* 
tale of woe to weep over, the friend to versal reader. A third reads when he 
pure morals and correct deportment must can find no other employment to di& 
be contented with a much less frequent sipate the ennui of listless idleness. And 
display of exertion in the deserving a fourth takes up a book, and runs over 
cause which called forth his anxiety : a page or two with as little acquaintance 
and whitat the admirer of tender ditties with the connexion of the antecedent 
and melting strains would never be at a and succeeding matter, as, at another 
loss for some novel stanzas to engage bis time, he would hum over a dismember- 
attention, the man who was solicitously ed stanza of some song of which he ha9 
observing the tardy march of virtuous forgotten both the beginning and the 
improvement, would have to regret that end. How are such readers to be. pleased? 
so few were lending their assistance to or, rather, how is the didactic author to 
accelerate its progress. arrest their attention for a few minutes, 

In all probability, if any thing like an to teach a moral lesson which it isimpor- 
sngry feeling were excited, and our mo- tant they should learn,and so to administer 
ralist felt at all inclined to censure, the instruction that the vehicle in which it is 
first objects of bis animadversions would conveyed may attract their notice ? 
be those authors who were thus adding The man of general philanthropy, 
to the already too much accumulated whose benevolence extends as far at 
heap of trifling trash ; whilst the public, objects could be found for its exercise, 
who was purchasing it, would be rather would feel an anxiety that something 
pitied for their fatuity, thau blamed for should be done by which the most care- 
their want of a taste that would require les9 might be roused from his insen- 
a more solid repast to please it. But, let sibility, and the attention of the most 
him remember, that persons who write, trifling directed to objects more worthy 
write only that others may read; that the attention of rational and account- 
their subject is chosen with a view to able beings. Could he but get such 
please those on whose favours they are characters to listen to hi9 warning voice, 
dependent; that authors are the mere he would exert his utmost eloquence to 
ministers to others* pleasures; and that produce the effects so suited to the 
they only give what a previous declare- wishes of his heart; he would plead the 
tion of general inclination has already cause of morality, of virtue, and of re¬ 
demanded. Are we then to be at all ligion, in a manner every way consistent 
surprised at the nature of the greater with the important nature of his subjects; 
part of those productions with which our and if a faithful representation of the 
modern press is teeming ? dismal consequences which must inevita- 

Diflferent readers are actuated by so* bly be the result of a course of continued 
many different motives, and the same vice and immorality were of no avail, he 
reader also at different times, that it would try that readier avenue to the 
would be no easy task to enumerate all heart, that sympathizing interest, which 
the inducements that at one time and seldom fails to excite attention; and 
another operate in procuring for books having obtained this grand point, he 
the favour of perusal. One man shines would draw so lovely a picture of virtue, 
in a particular circle as a literary charac- and of true religion, that if the future 
ter, his judgment is looked up to with conduct of his hearers were not reformed, 
deference, and his opinion carries with yet his judgment would be convinced, 
it the authority of law: he assumes the and he could no longer refrain from 
grave decision of the critic when he pro* paying that homage to virtue, which. 
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however involuntary, there are moments 
in which the most abandoned are unable 
to refuse. 


Hera, then, lies the great difficulty. 
As te the importance of morality we 
are all agreed-—and as to its beneficial 
efibdB there is no difference of opinion— 
but bow are we to recommend it to those 
who despise its dictates, and laugh at 
those sacred barriers which it would set 
up against criminal indulgence ? 

One of the most material objections 
urged by the dissipated and the gay 
against reading such books as might be 
of real sendee to them, is, their tedious* 
aess: they dread anything like labour, 
though their lives may appear a constant 
succession of enjoy meat, and others may 
beindined to pronounce upon their oc¬ 
cupations, Labor ipee volufka* ; yet this 
is not really the ease—the sentiment 
must be reversed— VolupUu ipee labor is 
the real feet—and no one but be who has 
tried the round of fashionable amuse¬ 
ments, can judge of the bitter convictions 
of their vanity which a retrospective view 
affords—the mind is actually fatigued— 
worn out and harassed with the very 
variety of its engagements—and render¬ 
ed totally unfit for any exertion to throw 
off that oppressive lead which the tedious 
inte rva ls Between the last and the next 
eeeroe of amusement occasions. But 


the most giddy and the most gay have 
them intervals, and then will they occa¬ 
sionally fly to books as their only re¬ 
source: and the first recommendation 


to influence their choice must be brevity. 
Perhaps a magazine may afford them 
what they want—the leaves are turned 
oosr - a few pages are read—and they 
am satisfied. Here, then, is an oppor¬ 
tunity to combine instruction with recre¬ 
ation, and to prove the truth of Herbert’s 
sentiment, that 


M Alias way reach him, whaateroMM tie*” 

The short, occasional essay/ recom¬ 
mended. by ite brevity if not by its senti¬ 
ments, may bo the means of inculcating 
in a very short space a great deal of 
truth* It may hold out some admonitory 
wssmng-Haaay restrain by some salutary 
caution may instruct by some strongly- 
urged facta—may write the attention by 
mow pertinent example—may leave a 


lasting impression by some newly-ex- 
pressed sentiments—-may point out hints 
of truth, which may be sufficiently self- 
evident as to bo hereafter pursued—of 
may load the reader into a train of 
thought, to him as new as it may bo 
important Surely these are effects worth 
endeavouring to prodace; and if the 
writer is in any way successful, be has 
not laboured in vain. 

Nor let him whom we have supposed 
to have felt so much regret at the uni¬ 
versal prevalence of a false and vitiated 
taste, and the so general diffusion of such 
books as are calculated to increase it, 
despise the means of removing to a cer¬ 
tain degree the source of his anxiety, 
which we have pointed out, and, whilst 
consistent with his own principles bo 
must applaud the motive, urge the 
weakness of the weapons, and the fee¬ 
bleness of the arm that wields them, 
as a ground for/his despairing of their 
producing any beneficial results. There 
are in the world so many more instiga¬ 
tions to vice than incitements to virtue, 
so much more that is calculated to in¬ 
flame the passion than to check their 
force, that he who offers but an innocent 
mesas of gratification is not acting a 
part altogether useless, but rather merits 
the approbarioa of the real friends of 
virtue: and if this innocent gratification 
may be made instrumental in producing 
something more than a temporary neutral 
state of mind, if it may be made effectual 
in leading to a subsequent change of 
conduct, that ultimatum is> gaioed at 
which our objector himself is so anxioas 
to arrive. It is true, that we boast not 
the penetrating powers of the philoso¬ 
pher, the subtile craft of the metaphysi¬ 
cian, or the deep research of the investi¬ 
gator of the secrets of nature—our object 
is to please, and, while pleasing, to 
reform. And if we can in any way 
diversify the surface of knowledge—St 
we can clothe it with a new and attrac¬ 
tive garb—if we can so recommend it as 
to lead its former desptsers to inquire 
into its intrinsic beauties—we shall con¬ 
sider that we have not gleaned the fields 
of instruction in rain, nor have searched 
for means of being of some service to 
our fellow-creatures to do purpose. 

Mag, 1817. Alms. 
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THE CELEBRATED PIGOTT DIAMOND. 

9nm the European Ma p ri ac. 


Mr. Editor # 

BELIEVE h m generally well 
known, that, after this stone had been 
in the possession of the family from 
which its name is derived, it was deter¬ 
mined to dispose of it by way of lottery. 

It was at first proposed to issue tick- 
ets to the amount of 50,0004. but the 
Government insisting that its value 
should be previously ascertained by com¬ 
petent persons, it was submitted to sev¬ 
eral skilful lapidaries, and dealers in dia¬ 
monds, whoappraised it at 90,0004. only, 
at which sum the lottery was made. 

I am not acquainted with the name of 
the person who held the fortunate ticket, 
but I understand that, after several inef¬ 
fectual attempts had been made to dis¬ 
pose of it by private contract, it was sold 
by public auction for 9,500 guineas, to a 
Mr. Burkitt, of Princes-street, Leicester- 
sqnare, conjointly with Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridges ; these latter gentlemen sent 
it, in the custody of a confidential per¬ 
son in their employ, to Mons. Perrigaux, 
banker, at Paris, for the purpose of dis¬ 
posing of it upon the Continent. 


So valuable a booty being within the 
grasp of Buonaparte, he made no hesi¬ 
tation in seizing it, under the pretext of 
its being English property. Mr. Bur¬ 
kitt, in consequence, claimed of Messrs. 
R. and B. the moiety of the purchase- 
money, which, after a tittle friendly liti¬ 
gation, was paid him. 

The gem was subsequently conveyed 
to Ghent by Louis XVIII. in quality of 
one of the crown diamonds ; and al¬ 
though the manner in which it had been 
acquired was well known, it was retain - 
ed in Paris until about seven months 
ago, and then, only upon the strong rep¬ 
resentations of the British government, 
was it restored to the possession of its 
lawful owner. 

The weight, of this valuable diamond 
is 100 carats ;* its colour is white ; and 
in shape it much resembles the bowl of 
a tea-spoon, except in its being deeper. 
It was brought to Europe in a rough 
state, and it was cut as a brilliant or ta¬ 
ble diamond. 

* 100 carets are equal to two-thirds of ao 

oQoce. 


EPITOME OF FRENCH MANNERS. 

From La Belle JtmaMe*. 


n Can it he believed that travelling is accom¬ 
panied wMiao many inconveniences ?” 

TUB PACKET. 

SINGULAR circumstance, to re¬ 
late which would only weary my 
readers, compelled me lately to take a 
voyage to England, that is to say, to go 
and pass about fonr-and-twenty hours at 
Dover. I shall not take upon me to 
describe the manners, nor to analyze the 
constitution, nor yet to calculate the fi¬ 
nances of the three united kingdoms: 
from the appearance of the above-men¬ 
tioned town, I should be led to imagine 
that the British Isles were nothing but 
an old heap of barren rocks; and from 
the enormous si2eof my Dover landlady, 
with her masculine appearance and her 
fondness for daret, I should have con¬ 
cluded that every Englishwoman weigh¬ 
ed about fifteen stone, at least; that they 
got tipsy every night, and that they had 


beards on their chins. To observe more 
veracity, I shall confine myself to speak¬ 
ing only of my passage from Calais to 
Dover, and describe the interior of a 
packet, which, in many respects, may be 
compared to the boat of Charon. 

As I was in a hurry to quit Paris, I 
accepted the proposal made in a public 
advertisement, to be a partner in a post- 
chaise as far as Calais. My fellow-trav-* 
eller, whom I had no further knowledge 
of, called for me at five in the morning : 
the first observation that 1 bad occasion to 
make was on the prodigious quantity of 
baggage that he carried with him, inde¬ 
pendent of the cow, and the portmanteaus 
which were fastened behind the chaise. 
The inside was filled with a quantity of 
articles and provisions of every kind. 
This remark afforded me a subject to 
commence our conversation. 

** Yon are going to take a long voy- 
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oge, Sir, I imagine.”—“ I am weary of 
the idle life 1 have led for some years, 
and, to vary the scene, I have resolved to 
visit every part of the globe. 1 mean to 
begin with England ; though 1 know not 
why, for it is a country I detest”—“You 
have lived there then, without doubt.”— 
“ No, 1 have never quitted Paris till 
now; but I have read every thing that 
has been published relative to that melan¬ 
choly country, where sunshine is as great 
a rarity as a good bunch of grapes.”— 
“ That is but a trifling objection to a 
traveller, and 1 can assure you, you will 
find there many objects worthy of exci¬ 
ting your curiosity, and some deserving 
of your most minute attention and admi¬ 
ration.”—“ I am not very curious ; and 
as I am fully convinced that there is not 
a place to be compared with Paris in the 
known world, I am inclined already to 
think f should have done quite as well to 
have remained at home 

In the course of our conversation I 
found that my fellow-traveller was a M. 
Vermeuil, a bachelor of about fifty-five 
years of age, and who enjoyed an income 
of about sixty thousand livres a year ; 
and who had never known what it was 
to have the spleen till he had been cured 
of the gout. He told me he used regu¬ 
larly to have two fits in the year, and 
that though their duration was painful, 
he looked forward to their termination 
with a pleasurable hope, which almost 
compensated for the torments he endured. 

Just as he had given me this relation, 
our postboy, who was obstinately deter¬ 
mined not to give the right to any one, 
was compelled by a chariot and six, who 
met us full speed, either to yield or be 
overturned ; this, unfortunately, was our 
case, and M. Vermeuil, as he arranged 
his parcels as well as he could, cried out, 
u I had better have staid at home.” 
There was, however, no great harm 
done ; some peasants helped us to set all 
to rights again, and without any other 
disaster, we arrived at Amiens. 

It is an advantage to me that I have 
been a traveller from the age of fifteen, 
and therefore I have been long accustom¬ 
ed to those inconveniences which are 
inseparable from long journies. It takes 
me seldom more than an hour to be at 
borne any where, and that as easily as if 
I had been there already several months \ 
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I take men and things as I find them, 
and I draw both pleasure and instruc¬ 
tion from each surrounding object. But 
this was not the case with my fellow- 
traveller. Dissatisfied with every thing, 
because he was so with himself, travel¬ 
ling with no other motive but to fly from 
himself, every thing appeared to him an 
inconvenience, an obstacle, or a disap¬ 
pointment. He complained continually 
of the noise and jolting of the carriage ; 
and could not tell where to stretch his 
legs or lean his head : while the unceas¬ 
ing burthen of his song was, “ I had 
better have stayed at home.” 

I now began to amuse myself with 
counting over the number of times he 
was likely to repeat this expression be¬ 
fore he had completed his tour through 
Europe, when at length we entered Ca¬ 
lais, in the midst of a shower of cards 
which were thrown into our carriage to 
indicate to us the different packets which 
were ready to sail. 

Scarce had we got out at the old and 
celebrated hotel of M. Dessin, when sev¬ 
eral Captains came themselves to offer 
their services : we fixed on the packet 
called the Hope. The wind was fa¬ 
vourable, and we were to sail in about 
two hours. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we went to the port. The sky 
was beautifully serene, and the sea slight¬ 
ly agitated by an excellent wind : there¬ 
fore the packet was already crowded 
with numerous travellers. At the sight 
of the narrow plank over which we had 
to pass, my* fellow traveller seemed al¬ 
most determined to give up his voyage : 
he ended, however, by following, with a 
kind of desperate resolution, the coura¬ 
geous example of several women and 
children. And now behold us on 
board ; where we were almost deafened 
with the noise of those on shore, crying 
out, “ Farewell, aunt—Farewell, broth¬ 
er.”—“ Be sure you do not forget to 
bring me some English needles.”— 
“ My love to Nancy.”—“ Take care, 
the wind will blow your bonnet off.”— 
“ Tell George I shall soon be in Lon¬ 
don.”— u Don’t forget to call in Scot- 
land-yard.”—“ Be sure you deliver the 
letter yourself.”—And a thousand such 
like commissions, which were repeated 
till we were out of hearing: in the mean 
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lime our sails filled, we lost sight of the to which I am not subject. The two 
shore by degrees, and soon we could dis- pretty little daughters of my lady became 
tinguish nothing but the light-house. the objects of my attention, and prevail- 
I then began to look about me and to ing on them to take a spoonful of elixir, 
take a review of the passengers. They they were soon relieved from their suf- 
were chiefly composed of French and ferings. 

English belonging to all classes. Among As for M. Vermeuil, nothing could be 
the latter was a right honourable lady, more ridiculous than his complainings ; 
with her two little daughters, Laura and his contortions were so grotesque, that 
Emma, born of French fathers, blooming even his fellow-sufferers could not for- 
with grace and infantile beauty : a Lon- bear laughing. 44 O God !” cried he, 
don beau with his two grooms, from holding his head with both hands, “ I 
whom I could not very easily distinguish must have been a sad scoundrel, a wicked 
the master : two young Parisians, one a wretch, when I had every comfort at 
model of fashion and politeness, the oth- home, to come and shut myself up in this 
er a complete cockney and a fop : a big vile floating hearse, to suffer every kind 
fat lady, who might serve as a match for of torment. O I am dying, I am dying \ n 
my Dover landlady, and who was either —“ And so am I,” said the English 
a female jeweller ora milliner, if I might tradesman, “ 1 wish to God I was at 
judge by her excessive and misplaced home 1”— 44 Devil take your gibberish!” 
finery, with a pair of superb diamond ear- said M. Vermeuil in a rage ; “ this is 
rings in her ears ; the rest of the passen- a pretty time for joking ”—“ I do not 
gers had nothing in them very remarkable, joke, I assure you,” said the Englishman 
When we had undergone our first ex- in French, “ and I suppose 1 have a 
animation on the deck, I went down into right to complain as well as yourself.”— 
the cabin, where I was not at all sur- “ Well, then, complain in more polite 
prized to find M. Vermeuil stretched on laoguage,” said the other ; and I do not 
one of the beds which are generally re- know when this national quarrel would 
served for the ladies. He slept soundly, have ended, if a large wave had not, by 
but his sleep did not last long. As soon causing the vessel to heel on the other 
as the vessel began to roll, every passen- side, thrown the disputants off their seats, 
ger began to be uneasy, though affected who now imagined they were about to 
in a different manner. Some sat motion- be swallowed up immediately. Terror 
less, others turned pale, one complained became general, but such is the apathy 
of a dreadful headache, another of such caused by sea-sicknes9 when it is in a 
a swimming in his head that every thing violent degree, that no one thought of 
turned round. My gentleman in the getting up again. The English shop- 
cabin was the first that was affected, keeper rolled over the gentleman, and the 
44 What’s all this ?” cried he, starting up: Parisian cit over the French milliner. 

44 Oh ! heavens ! how ill I am ! Tell In the midst of these grotesque and 
them not to make such a noise up stairs” painful scones, we landed at Dover, 
When I told him that such things were where the Custom-house officers would 
unavoidable, and that he would suffer not allow us to take even a night-cap : 
much less if he would go on deck, he we were received in our quality as fo- 
hastened upwards, swearing bitterly at reigners, amidst the hubbub of a nuraer- 
the Captain, and testifying much regret ous tribe of women and children who 
that he had not taken his passage on came to see us land, and who, particular- 
board a steadier vessel. ly regarding my old fellow traveller, ut- 

He then sat down between the milli- tered frequently the term, French dog , to 
ner and a stout shopkeeper, who had which he replied by the word canaille % 
told him that a seat near the mainmast pronounced in the most vehement manner, 
was the best. I did not fail the next day to accoin- 

There was now a groat swell of sea, pany him to the Custom-house, in order 
and the tossings which succeeded the to witness the scene I had predicted, 
rolling motion set every one in the most I never in my lile saw a man in such 
dreadful state of sea-sickno^. a malady a passion, or that expressed in a more 
3G Eng. Mag. VoK T. whimsical manner, than by M. Vermeuilj 
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when be saw all his trunks tossed over, and er step in this cursed island, that I wish 
his whole wardrobe flung about: but when was swallowed up in the sea. I will go 
he heard he was to pay for having his back directly to France, where God keep 
effects thus rummaged, and also a duty me from ever quitting home again.” 
pn his plate and trinkets, at least half the He soon was as good as his word ; 
worth of their intrinsic value, his rage but he diminished his baggage, at least 
fcnew no bounds. He swore, he raved, by one half, and set sail again for Calais, 
cursed all the English Custom-houses, not having remained above four-and- 
and set off in a fury to the hotel.— 44 May twenty hours at Dover. 

1 be hanged,” said he , 44 if I take anoth- The Hermit de la Guyakxk. 


BUONAPARTE, $c. 


Worn IS* Nt* Monthly IkfHiM. 


T HE following anecdote of Buona- foolish creature. I wanted to fence 
parte is given in a report transmit- with her in play, and she rushes upon 
ted some time since to this court by M. me in earnest to kill me.” In the re- 
Mootchenu, the French commissioner at port of M. Montchenn, a copy of which 
St. Helena. I have seen, (says our Paris correspon- 

Buonaparte, to amuse himself in his dent) the anecdote is related as I have 
solitude, has formed an acquaintance given it above. This report contains 
with the daughter of a notary, who has another trait which has been wholly dis- 
sometimes such an extraordinary flow of figured in the English papers. When 
spirits that she is considered rather crazy, the commissioners of the allied powers 
and very probably is so in reality. He arrived at St. Helena, Buonaparte sent 
was alone in a room with this girl, when to invite them to dinner. M. Mont- 
she took it into her head to draw a sword chenu’s reply to the servant who brought 
that stood in the corner out of the sheath, the invitation was : 44 Tell your master 
She flourished it like a fencing-master that I am sent hither to watch him, not 
and pointing it at the ex-emperor at the to dine with him.” 
same time calling out lustily : 44 Halloo ! gallery op the louvre. 

why don’t you defend yourself ?” Her A few days since, I counted the pic- 
companion at first took it as a joke ; tures left in the gallery of the Louvre; 
but seeing the girl bearing down upon they amounted to 256; consequently, 
him in good earnest, he sought refuge according to the two Notices des Ta- 
behind an arm-chair, and here the former bleaux exposes dans le MusSe royal , sold 
conqueror of the world began to bawl as at the door, the number lost by the resti- 
loudly as he could for assistance. His tution is 1,115. If we consider that this 
attendants entered and released him from large number comprizes the first-rate 
his awkward situation, Lascassas, his pieces of the German, Flemish, and 
secretary, remonstrated with the girl on Italian schools, we shall be able to form 
her unkind behaviour to one who loved some idea of the immensity of this loss, 
her dearly, and told her that it was not There remain, however, some extremely 
handsome to make-such a return for his valuable pictures by Raphael (as for ex¬ 
attachment.— 44 He love me !”—replied ample his Archangel Michael,) Poussin, 
the girl scornfully. No, he never loved ; Lasueur, Arc. and even of the Flemish 
he is incapable of love!”—At Paris this school; so that I should consider myself 
anecdote is differently related. It is there a very lucky mortal, if 1 had the choice 
said that Buonaparte being alone with the of only a tenth part of these. This gal' 
girl made such pressing overtures to her, lery, full 700 paces in length, produces 
that in her extremity she snatched up a upon entering it a peculiar impression ; 
sword and placed herself in a posture of but its breadth, which does not exceed 
defence. Upon this, he cried for help, 12 paces, is very disproportionate, and 
and when his people entered, he endeav- the light is so unfavourable that the 
6ured to extricate himself from the di- spectator is frequently at a loss where 
femroa by saying : •* Only look at the to place himself .to view a picture to ad- 
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vantage. It would perhaps be more ad¬ 
visable to fill a smaller or more suitable 
space with the remaining pictures, and 
then possibly they might tend to excite 
and refine a taste for the arts in a greater 
degree than heretofore. 

DAVID’8 LEONIDAS AND RAPE OP THE 
8ABINE9. 

It is really astonishing that, surround¬ 
ed by monuments of the purest taste, 
the artists of this capital have no concep¬ 
tion of the diviner excellences of art. 
They excel in drawing, because they 
have attained a higher degree of perfec¬ 
tion in technicals than any other nation; 
bat that is all. This remark is exempli¬ 
fied in two very celebrated performances 
of David, which I lately saw in the church 
contiguous to the ancient Sorbonne— 
Leonidas, and die Conflict between the 
Romans and the Sabines. They are 
certainly distinguished by extreme cor¬ 
rectness of drawing, but for the rest are 
mere copies of the French tragedians. 
Here is nothing poetical—nothing that 
bespeaks mind and genius—all is cold 
exaggeration. Of the nudity of the male 
figures, I shall merely observe that it is 
offensive to every eye.—-But the second 
of the above mentioned pictures proves 
in a still stronger manner the want of all 
poetic feelings. At the feet of the men 
who are fighting, and of the supplicating 
women, is represented a group of chil¬ 
dren. For the sake of that contrast which 
the French are so fond of, these children 
are looking cheerfully about them, and 
at the spectator. The most superficial 
observation of nature would have taught 
die artist, that children, however small, 
scream with terror, and cling round their 
parents, the moment they see the latter 
attacked and in danger. None but an 
artist of perverted taste, an artist who 
studies Talma and those around him in 
preference to Nature, could be a stranger* 
to these finer trails. 

The halls of the antiques look deplor¬ 
able : but of these the French govern¬ 
ment still possesses an invaluable trea¬ 
sure, for it retains besides what formerly 
belonged to it, the whole splendid Borg- 
hese collection. 

GENERAL LABNE. 

A Mons. Fernagus, who is preparing 
for the press a curious Narrative of kis 
Transportation and Exil$ to Cayenne, 


during the Consulship of Buonaparte , 
gives ia a note the following anecdotes 
of this general:— 

General Lasne was to have com¬ 
manded the expedition sent to St Do¬ 
mingo ; and 1 have the more reason to 
believe so, because be was one of the 
few of whom Buonaparte was afraid. 
When therefore, he was killed in Austria, 
Napoleon, who affected to weep for bis 
loss, and to order the erection of a mon¬ 
ument to his memory, was seen laughing 
heartily behind a door. 

I have heard why Lasne did not go to 
St Domingo. Leclerc, Buonaparte's 
brother-in-law, the son of a miller, a 
man of no talents, was very lightly 
thought of by Buonaparte and the army. 
Madame Leclerc was fond of high play.* 
One night she lost 86,000 francs, for 
which she gave a bill payable the next 
day at her hotel. This circumstance de¬ 
termined Napoleon to send Leclerc and 
his wife to St. Domingo. This was truly 
an adieu a la Corse . Leclerc died there. 
His wife formed a company of very hand¬ 
some men selected from the army, whom 
she appointed her guard of honour. She 
even chose their uniform, and sometimes 
rode out at their head. 

On the 18th of Brumaire, year 10, the 
anniversary of the famous day of St. 
Cloud, when the representatives of the 
nation were driven from their place of 
assembly by Buonaparte, fire-works were 
displayed from an immense temple on 
the Seine, and the Consul and several 
of his relatives and friends were at the 
windows of the paviliou of Flora. Ma¬ 
dame Laetitia Buonaparte and Madame 
Bacciochi turned their backs OR the 
people, who were in high glee, and hissed. 
Napoleon, enraged at this mark of disre¬ 
spect, sent for Lasne, who then com¬ 
manded the consular guard. The ca¬ 
valry of the guard was at its post Ruder 
the windows of the great gallery of 
Henry IV. The general was at his hotel, 
which formerly belonged to the house of 
Noailles. He went at the desire of the 
First Consul. “ Why are not you at 
your post ?” said be, boiling with passion. 
“ What’s the meaning of these biases ? 
Who hissed ? The foreign ministers are 
at the windows of the gallery ; they have 
seea every thing.”— M Thou art jokiiug, 
surely ” replied Lasne. u the 
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hisses. The people are merry.. .’Tis a 
holiday... that’s all.”— 44 Lasne,” retorted 
Buonaparte, “recollect that I am First 
Consul, and no longer your equal. Do 
your duty.”—“ Thou never said so to 
me while with the army, when thou hadst 
Occasion for me. Thy comrades always 
thoud thee then.”—“ General, you are 
under arrest,” cried Buonaparte, exaspe¬ 
rated beyond measure, and clapping bis 
hand upon his sword. Lasne retired 
swearing, and shut himself up in his ho¬ 
tel. Half an hour afterwards he received 
a message with credentials for the court 
of Portugal. “ Tell the First Consul,” 
replied he to the messenger, “that I 
shall not stir from Paris till I please.” 
This was at ten o’clock at night. Early 
next morning he ordered his carriage. 
At seven o’clock he was at the door of 
the Treasury,.asked for the minister, and 
gave in his name. The minister was 
already in his cabinet Lasne entered, 
laid a pair of pistols on the table, and 
handed him a written paper to this effect: 
— 44 At the time of the passage of the 
artillery across the Alps, before the battle 
of Marengo, I, General Lasne, lent to 
the Consul Buonaparte 420,000 francs 
in bills of exchange upon the bank of 
Venice. I request Citizen.... to pay me 


the same sum within five minutes.” The 
minister trembled, and paid the money; 
and Lasne returned satisfied to his hotel. 
The minister of the finances and the 
First Consul were soon apprized of the 
circumstance. The latter invited Lasne 
to the palace, whither the general re¬ 
paired in full uniform. Buonaparte 
gently reproved him, and said that he 
was able to pay him that debt without 
his going to insult a minister. Soon af¬ 
terwards, in that honeyed tone which he 
knows how to assume, be said: “ T want 
such a man as you at the court of Portu¬ 
gal. I hope you will not refuse me.”— 
44 1 am now ready to go wherever you 
please.”—■“ When will you set off? ’— 
44 It will take two days to get ready.” 
—On the third morning, by day-break, 
the general started for Bourdeaux; but 
he was scarcely two leagues from Paris 
when a party of sixty dragoons stopped 
him by the orders of government and 
conducted him to a citadel. 

Such were the circumstances that pre¬ 
vented Lasne from having the command 
of the expedition to St Domingo. He 
was kept in confinement but a few days, 
and at length went as ambassador to 
Portugal, where he several times abused 
the old queen before the whole court. 


THE DRAMA. 


Prom the Europeta I4ag*zi». 


COVENT-GARDEN, June 23, 1817. 

W HEN the green curtain dropped this 
evening on the dramatic career of the 
most classic actor that ever graced a public 
stage, it fell like the awful shroud that separ¬ 
ates departed worth from our noblest enjoy¬ 
ment—We most calm our mind preparatory 
to our attempted last critique, by offering the 
following tribute to Kemble's public memory. 

Monarch of Art 1 in whose august domains 
Colleagu’d with Genios soundest Judgment 
reigns: 

By Nature's hand with lib’ral bounty grac’d 
And proudly fashion’d for the Throne of Taste: 
’Twas thine to choose the nobler aim of Art, 
To charm the eye—to agonise the heart— 

To sweep the chords of grandeur—to retrace 
The form of dignity, the flow of grace s 
Hie Passions’ wildest empire to controul. 

And wield Expression’s sceptre o’er the soul! 

Mr. Kemble is, we believe, in bis sixtieth 
year; and although Time has visibly impaired 
Bis physical powers, we hare still been per¬ 


mitted to contemplate in him the glorious ruin 
of a majestic form irradiated by majestic 
moral energies; to read in his soul-inspired 
features the sublimity of Shaespeaue’b muse, 
as he has variously ennobled the Poet’s hero 
and embodied the Poet’s fancy. 

The rapture of our admiration is not, how¬ 
ever, licensed by prevailing tastes we will 
therefore endeavour to shew the distinction 
between those powers which respectively ex¬ 
cite adventitious wonder and perpetual delight: 
and in so doing we borrow extracts from Dr. 
Johnson’s elaborate parallel of Dryden and 
Pope s 

“The style of Dryden is capricious and 
varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. 
Dryden obeys the motions of bis own mind; 
Pope constrains bis mind to its own classic 
rales of composition. Dryden is sometimes 
vehement ana rapid; Pope is always chaste 
and uniform, Dryden’s page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the 
various exuberance of abundant vegetation : 
Pope’s is a velvet lawn, shorn by tue scythe, 
and levelled by the roller.’* 

Now, notwithstanding this parallel discloses 
the genius of persons celebrated equally as 
poets and as scholars; and notwithstanding 
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Dryden’s education was more worldly; yet courted his friendship. No man in any age, 
were Pope’s habits more stodions; so that the nosubjectin any country ever lose, as be did, 
notions of the one were formed on compre- from an homble station, to the highest pinnacle 
henare specnlatioD, and those of the other by of wealth and power: and to such a degree 
minute attention. There is mote glitter in did he possess the confidence of his prince, 
the knowledge of Dryden; more sterling ia that Wolsey's good sense, desterity, and infli- 
the knowledge of Pope; the one, light and ence, often mitigated his caprices and snhdoed 
and changeable, sparkling like the drop lustre his impetuosity. The Historian has drawn a 
that hangs over the head, diffusing around an faithful pictare, not only of the towering 
ever-varying radiance; the other, like the ambition, bat of the viadictive spirit of the 
tail and stately candleabras, diffusing a steady Cardinal—and Mr. Kemble identifies himself 
and unvaried light, and keeping one fixed so perfectly with the great original, that we 
though ever-graceful position. Hence, if of fancy Wolsey himself in propria persona, cov- 
Dryden’s fire the blaxe were brighter; of ered in the mantle of holiness—under which 
Pope’s, the heat was more regular and con- lurk all the baser passions of the human heart, 
slant In short. Dry ileu wrote merely for the Again: In Coriolanut , Mr. Kemble was 
fashion of the people; whereas Pope wrote equally distinct and perspicuous. He did not 
for the applause of posterity. present lmnself as an artist schooled in the 

We do not propose to descant on the elec- familiar gamut of the passions; but as the 
tricity of talents which existing taste exacts positive agent of intellectual impulse. His 
from the Actor as the only passport to popu- was the look and demeanor of Actuality, 
larity: we will speak of Mr. Kemble as he adapting itself with equal truth to the varied 
was; a performer, in his limited range, far progress of the scene. In the last act with 
above all comparison. By limited, we mean Tultus Aufidius, his anger resembled the fnry 
the characters of King ^John, Hamlet, Cato, of a royal lion—terrific in proud retort; yet, 
Othello , brutus, J^ear, Wolsey, Macbeth , and in air elegant, in action classic, in dignity 
Coriolanus, to which he more especially devot- majestic! In these, and other characters we 
ed his profound and penetrating study; and, have named, the genius of the Poet was re- 
by selecting three of them, we mean to exem- fleeted with as much purity as objects when 
plify that this ‘ actor of perpetual sameness ! ! !' courting their image o’er a limpid stream, 
was rifted with the secret of eliciting the As the Chemist, from two or three homo- 

splendid effect of light and shade by a bland geneou* substances, will produce endless 
intercourse with vigorous contrast. varieties and innumerable diversities—as the 

We allude to that expression of calmness— Painter, from a few colours will form a thous- 
that mental and physical serenity—which, and different tints—so Mr. Kemble, by new 
with a meek lustre, graced his brow in Cato: combi nations and strongly-marked portraiture, 
it was a philosophy of the passions enriched by resorting to the never perishing sources of 
with soft solemnity, resembling the smile that originality, aided by the correctness of bis 
beams intellectual beauty on the pensive judgment and by an ardent and prolific fancy, 
cheek of Contemplation: he shone, as it were, encircles us, as it were, with the fascinations 
the “ rainbow to the storms of life.” In the of his genius; excites in our bosoms sensations 
particular seeoe, where the approaching bier, overpowerfully-exquisite; and thrills the 
announced by muffled drums, advances with most secret chords of genuine feeling, 
the dead body of Cato's son, Mr. Kemble's The interest excited by Mr. Kemble’s re¬ 
mote oratory exceeded all the persuasive tirement from the Stage has beeo most power- 
eloquence of rhetoric, however graced by fill; and his performances, on the eve of his 
pronunciation, by emphasis, and by deliveiy. farewell, have been attended by crowded 
To bis obedient features he communicated the audiences, anxious to pay agrateftu tribute to 
sterner virtues of the Roman father: but, bis transcendant talents; talents, which, like 
during the solemn pause of the procession, the compositions of the immortal Handel, will 
while Stoicism was firmly stamped on bisex- become the theme of panegyric among every 
pressive countenance, we discovered the class of persona capable of forming a correct 
inward workings of a parent’s sorrows : his estimate of their merits—and fix tneir fame 
breast heaved with repressed, yet violent upon a basis as solid as it is indestructible, 
emotion; every sinew of his bare neck swelled In the early history of the drama, the Stage 
almost to bursting; the conflict was dreadful: was considered merely a vehicle for buffoonery 
he was nearly suffocated by Nature—till, at or as giving a licence to immorality: for its 
length, the Patriot triumphs; and, with ao reformation, we are indebted principally td 
air of exultation, turning to view the corse, Mr. Kemble, who stood forward the Chain* 
the Roman exclaims, “Thauks to the Gods, pion of legitimate taste: and who, by the 
my boy has done bis doty I” noble pride with which be has through life 

On the other hand, if the character of thrown a dignity round his profession, has 
Wolsey was drawn hy Shakspeare in all the raised that profession toils present pinnacle of 
ponty of troth, Mr. Kemble has made that fame—a profession which now the highest 
character peculiarly his own; not only from may contemplate with equality, the lowestlook 
his knowledge of nature, but from the gran- op to with aspiring hopes of fame and reward, 
deurofhis person and the elevation of his habits In conclusion: Mr. Kemble has laboured 

and his thioking. This haughty prelate could hard in the dramatic garden ; he has dug up 
as-aime the humility of the devotee, at the the weeds, and planted luxuriant flowers: and 
very time his ambitious thoughts aspired to he now retires, to enjoy, as we sincerely hope, 
the papa! chair; and although his religious the otium cum dignilate to which his perse- 
vows bound him to an abjuration of worldly verante and bis talents so jnstly entitle him. 
vamty, yet ail his views were directed to As long as the natural characters drawn by 
worldly greatness. Henry himself could not Shakspearb —the animated and passionate 
boast more stately profusion in his expenditure, scenes which are found in all his pieces—the 
Dor more magnificence in the decoration of his nervous and picturesque expressions and de- 
palaces, than this aspiring ecclesiastic; whose scriptions which abound in them, shall con- 
influence over the councils of England was tinue to be the admiration of his countrymen, 
is irmly established that the greatest monarch* the name of Kemble will stand recorded as 
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tbeir most able delineator; and it wilt be 
scarcely possible to descant on (he taste, the 
elegance, and the harmony of the Poet, with¬ 
out combining the energy, the correctness, and 
tbejudgment of the Actor. 

The pleasure with wnich we hare paid our 
humble tribute to Mr. Kemble’ a dramatic 
career is mingled with a sensation of pain that 
we must bid a “ long farewell to all nis great¬ 
ness—Othello's occupation’s gone!” But 
although his “ scenic hour be past,” and 

“ bis weak hand 

“ No more shall wave immortal SiAKiPiiKc’i 
wand 


yet, will the reflection of his genius cast a 
radiance around the theatric hemisphere; and 
like pure gold on which enamel has been 
wrought, the sterling ore will retain its value, 
although the enamelbe worn away. 

Mr Kemble selected the character of Co- 
riolamuBM his last performance, and perhaps 
in no iustance were gratification and affliction 
so closely blended. He portrayed the 
character of the noble Roman, with his usual 
excellence; and the cheering plaudits of hit 
friends were as ardent as we ever witnessed ; 
at the same time, regret was predominant in 
every bosom, that such talent would delight 
them no more. 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

GEORGE MORLAND, THE PAINTER. 

From La BtUc Aiicrabtec. 


T HIS excellent artist,and improvident 
and eccentric man, has had we be¬ 
lieve more biographers than any other 
who ever handled the pencil; some of 
these havn greatly magnified his errors, 
others glossed them over with too flatter¬ 
ing a partiality, and all have been alike 
guilty of adding to the mighty mass. 
The writer of this article takes for a 
model, entirely to be depended upon, 
that life of Morland written by Mr. 
Dawe, the confidential friend of the un¬ 
happy man, and who, by his father 
having been pupil to the father of Mor- 
laad, was alone in possession of several 
domestic particulars, unknown to many 
of those who, often actuated by report 
only, have taken upon themselves to 
compile the life of this interesting painter, 
whose familiar scenes of nature and 
pleasing imagery reigning through his 
works, have rendered them dear and 
attractive, not only to the amateur, but 
evfln to the untaught admirer \vho gazes 
on them with delight, as he views the 
lively picture of scenes daily passing 
before his eyes. 

Geoige Morland was born in London 
on the 26th of June, 1763; his father, 
Henry Morland, was a painter in crayons, 
esteemed as a connoisseur and respected 
as an artist. 

Geoige was his eldest and favourite 
child, brought up at home, and taught 
French and Latin by his father: possessed 
of an active disposition and an insatiable 
cariosity, young Morland earl y di >co vered 
symptoms of geoius, and began to handle 
the pencil from the age of seven : at th is 
• See Farewell Address ,Ath. VoL I.p.WbT 
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period he would amuse himself with 
drawing objects on the floor, and these 
were so inimitably sketched, that his 
father has been deceived, and has stooped 
often to pick up what he thought some of 
his most \ r aluable crayons. 

Mr. Moriand, however, proved tha 
truth of that maxim, that it isasdangerous 
to impose too much restraint on children 
as it is to give them too loose a rein : 
thus the young artist was never allowed 
to associate with other children, and 
this retarded the progress of hi* mind in 
the knowledge of the human character: 
this stamped a certain melancholy over a 
disposition naturally lively, destroyed 
emulation, and rendered his childhood 
cheerless. 

At the age of fourteen he was appren¬ 
ticed to his father for seven years, and 
during that time his diligence was inces¬ 
sant. At this period belaid the founda¬ 
tion of all his future excellence: long 
before his time was out be began to em¬ 
ploy his talents in original compositions* 
which he painted at his leisure hours, to 
supply himself with pocket money : these 
subjects were chiefly of an amatory kind. 
He also devoted much of hi* time to 
readiog,and to his other accomplishments 
he added a knowledge of music, which 
he had cultivated with success, being 
possessed of a good bass voice. 

The youthful irregularities in George 
Morlaiid's conduct were generally such 
as are the result of inexperience; he 
never attempted to conceal them, and 
was equally open as to the state of bis 
pecuniary affairs; this was neither owing 
to any particular principle of candour, or 
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to insensibility bf shame, for he would 
inquire, on being asked if he was not 
ashamed, what there was to be ashamed 
of? It was the seclusion in which he 
had beeu kept by his father that rendered 
him ignorant ofthedutiesof social order. 

When the period of his paternal gov¬ 
ernment was at an end, he then discovered 
his restless, versatile, and uncertain pro¬ 
pensities : profuse, without being gene¬ 
rous, he associated only with the de¬ 
bauched and illiterate. Romney made 
him the most liberal offers, provided he 
would enter into articles for three years, 
but he remarked that the slavery of one 
apprenticeship was quite sufficient for a 
man’s life. 

Through the persuasions of a person 
who lived in Diury-lane, and who fre¬ 
quently employed him, he was prevailed 
on to quit his father's house, and he took 
lodgings in Martlet-court, Bow-street: 
here he was doomed to drudge at his 
employer’s price, which was but just 
enough to afford him subsistence, and 
his meals were carried up to him by his 
employer's boy, generally consisting of 
si 3 Cpennyworth of meat from a cook- 
shop, with a pint of beer, and sometimes 
a pennyworth of pudding. He here 
painted pictures sufficient to fill a room,* 
to see which the price of admission was 
half-a-crown. 

In this state of bondage he continued 
several months, until he received an invi¬ 
tation from a lady of fortune at Margate, 
of the name of Hill, to paint portraits 
there for the season: this lady was a great 
admirer of his talents, and spared no pains 
to promote his welfare. His conduct at 
Margate wa9, however, so irregular, that 
her good intentions were soon frustrated: 
he fell in love with her waiting-maid, 
and on the girl going to town to reside 
with her brother lie immediately followed 
her, resolving to marry her; but this 
was put olf for a time by theartist taking 
an excursion to France, where his roving 
disposition not being able to keep him 
long, he on his return renewed his ad¬ 
dresses to the young woman, and the 
banns of his marriage with her were 
soon after published. His friends, 
however, prevented this match from 
taking place, and after another love 
affair, not less ridiculous, he became seri¬ 
ously enamoured of Mw Anne Ward, 

Die 


and led her to the altar in July, 1786; 
and Mr. William Ward, her brother, 
marrying Maria Morland, the sister of 
our artist, they took a bouse together in 
High-street, Marylebone. Here Mor¬ 
land painted that beautiful series con¬ 
tained in six pictures, styled Seduction . 
They represent the progress of a young 
female betrayed from a state of rural 
innocence, through successive scenes of 
depravity and distress, till she is at last 
forgiven and received as a penitent by 
her parents. Every part of these pictures 
he copied from real objects. 

Within three months family dissensions 
disturbed the domestic tranquillity of the 
amiable females of this household, and a 
separation took place, Morland removing 
to a small house at Camden Town. One 
of his favourite amusements was riding 
on the box of the Highgate and Hamp¬ 
stead coaches, and thus commenced his 
acquaintance with coachmen, postboys, 
and similar characters. He soon after 
removed to a better house in Warren- 
place, where, notwithstanding his pro¬ 
digal waste of time, he painted a con¬ 
siderable number of good pictures; and 
drew his pair of humourous pieces, the 
Mad Bull and the Ass Race . 

In his general character, Morland 
possessed more mischief than genuine 
humour. His talentfor ridicule displayed 
itself in satirical songs on his companions, 
and occasionally he would hire ballad 
singers and blind fiddlers to sing and 
play them to vulgar tunes, under the 
windows of those who were the subjects 
of them,annoying thereby the neighbours 
to that degree, that several were obliged 
to change their place of residence. As 
his health decayed, he however lost the 
faculty of exciting laughter, for his mirth 
degenerated into ribaldry, mischievous 
tricks, and stale jokes; he afforded, in¬ 
deed, a singular example of a mind 
capable of high achievements, yet de¬ 
scending to the lowest state of monl 
debasement. Possessed of talents which 
might have ranked him amongst the chief 
ornaments of man kind,he indulged in pro¬ 
pensities that levelled him with the lowest. 

In his paintings he copied as much as 
possible immediately from uature; when 
he painted the Cherry G 'irl, he had an ass 
and paniers into his parlour, and whilst* 
employed on 9table scenes he often scatter- 
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ed straw about his room. The subjects dealings, and they charged him ju9t what 
of his pictures being adapted to common they pleased, while his unlimited expences 
comprehensions, the prints engraved from soon exhausted every means of supply ; 
them had an unparalleled sale, not only for in eighteen months residence at Pad- 
in this country but abroad. Of those of dington he had incurred debts to the ' 
Dancing Dogs and Selling Guinea Pigs , amount of four thousand pounds. But 
fiye hundred pair were sold in a few such was the sale of his works, and so 
weeks. When the 4 plates of The Destr- ready were his friends to re-establish him, 
ter were published, a single dealerimme- that had he possessed even a small share 
diately gave an order for nine dozen sets, of propriety of conduct, he might have 
As his encouragement increased, and been freed even from this burden, 
that he could gain five guineas for what Shall we, however, record only the 
at one time only fetched him fiveshillings, defects of this imprudent man, and neg- 
so his expences and dissipation increased lectto tell the following incident, which 
also ; amongst which was the custom of reflects the highest honour on his heart: 
giving suppers and entertainments at a —Being in company with one of the frail 
tavern in the neighbourhood to painters, sisterhood, he missed his watch; some 
colourers, engravers, and their apprentices, time after, the maker happening to be in 
where the most vulgar excess always a room at a tavern much frequented by 

S esided over and concluded each repast Morland, a person offered a watch for 
e still continued to pursue this prodigal sale; the watch-maker asked leave to 
line of conduct as long as he could raise look at it and knew it directly to be a 
money in advance on his pictures, while watch he had sold to Morland. He told 
he relaxed in his industry, and so in- the man he was acquainted with the 
creased his debts as soon brought his person who had lost it, and that he should 
affairs to a crisis. It was in this embar- not return it unless he went with him to 
rassed state that he first had recourse to the owner : this was agreed on, and the 
an attorney, of whose kind assistance he man told him be had it of an upholsterer 
ever afterwards stood in need: he was who had received it from a female in 
fortunate in meeting with Mr. Wedd, a part of payment for a sofa. Morland 
friend to humanity, and a just and up- now accompanied them to the girl’s lodg- 
right man. Thro’ his assistance Morland ings, whom he easily knew again ; she at 
obtained a letter of license, and in the first persisted in denying how she came 
course of fifteen months extricated himself, by it, till one of Morland’s companions 
He had ever a reluctance to mingle personating a constable, made her proceed 
with genteel society, which induced him with the party to the tavern where Mor- 
to prefer working only for his intimates, land had been in her company, when the 
By such conduct he was surrounded by waiter recollected the purloining of the 
a set of men who cut off all intercourse gentleman’s watch. The poor girl now 
between him and his real admirers ; yet, became so terrified,that she took Morland 
notwithstanding bis aversion to respecta- aside, confessed to him the theft, and im- 
ble society, many gentlemen still coo- plored his mercy. Commiserating her 
tinued to countenance him, among whom situation he gave up the watch to the 
Mr. Morland, the banker, employed him upholsterer, paid all expences, and gave 
to paint a large sea piece, and gave him the culprit a crown, 
a general invitation to his table. In November, 1794, he made an 

When Morland took a large house in agreement with his creditors to paint 
Winchester-row, Paddington, his house- two pictures a month, which were to be 
hold and table exhibited a scene of the sold for their benefit, but as may be ex- 
most senseless profusion. No restriction pected, he never kept to these terms; and 
was laid on the consumption of liquor, in this way he continued for some years, 
which often remained in open hampers in driven from place to place, arrested and 
the yard ; even his colours were used as betrayed alternately by those who called 
much to pelt the coachmen passing by as themselves his friends, still finding means 
for painting. The artist himself was the to avoid a prison, 
dupe of every ooe with whom be had any couched in our 
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five certificates speaking of him id the highest 


He was descended from one of the first lami- Hanoverian Majesty’s troops in France, &c. 
lies in Prussia. Prince Leopold of Saxe-C'o* 13tli April, 1817.— Gent. Mag, 
borgj father of oar amiable Princess Char- marshal massena. 

lotie s husband, was his godfather.—His bro April 1817. At his estate,at Ruel near Paris, 
tner-io-law, Baron Leopold de Lillier, isa after a long and severe ill ness, Andrew Massena, 
resident at Weillic, in Prussia. He had been Prince of Ealmg, Duke of Rivoli, Marshal of 
■pwardsofSGyearsinthearmy, 10 of which France, Grand Cross of the Royal Order of 
Re had been to the Prussian service, aud tl»e the Legion of Honour, Commander of the 
remainder in the Hanoverian. Not withstand- Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Grand 
ing be bad distinguished himself in every way Cross of the Orders of St. Stephen of Hungary, 
possible in the army, yet his service* remained of St. Hubert, of Fidelity, ef Baden, and 
unootic^ by his own government or any of Hesse d’Arrastadt. He was born at Nice, 
the Allies, either as to honours, promotion, or May 8, 1758. After having served three year* 
emolument, and in consequence he became a at sea, in his youth he entered the army of 
desperate man. When he arrived in England, France in 1775, being attached to the Royal 
months since, he was possessed of Italian regiment, in which he had an uncle a 
about 200 Louis d Ore, when be met with a captain, fie became, successively, chief of the 
tneiid whom he consulted on the best way of second battalion of the Var, colonel of the d~ 


sending 100 of them abroad to Jus mother, devant regiment oftheSarre, general of brigade 
Wis friend endeavoured to persuade him from and division in 1793. He already, in 1794, 
such an uadertaking, telling him his mother enjoyed the command of a corps of 20,000 men, 
was not in need of them, to which the baron destined to the expedition against Oneille and 
replied, his mother could give them away the siege ofSaorgio. He commanded there 
among the poor, and after he bad spent all his constantly the advanced guard of the army of 
money in this country he would shoot himself, Italy, took a principal share in all the great 
which he verified, as he paid his hist note to affairs of that army and acquired the name of 
the hackney coachman ; and, it appearing the favourite child of Victory, Hostilities 
before the jory that he died without having having recommenced in 1799, he conducted, 
buy effects except his clothes, sw ords, and in quality of General in Chief of the army of 
pistols, (one of the swords had a pistol attached the Donake, that memorable campaign of 
to it, which he bad taken from the Aid-de- Switzerland, which the battle of Zurich ren- 
Lampof Marshal Ney,)the Chevalier Ruspini, dered so decisive and so glorious: 70,000 pris- 
* f < ? rfn,an of thejury summoned to enquire oners were the fruits of trn6 campaign, where 
into the cause of his death and which returned he had to contend against two great captains, 
a verdict of Insanity , very humanely under- Prince Charles and Marshal Suwarrotf. He 
*p°k to respect the remains of an unfortunate immediately afterwards assumed the command 
foreigner, and has paid the expenses of his of ti e wreck of the army of Italy in the cam- 
funeral. It appears from his papers that he paing of 1805; and as its head penetrated into 
was the original instrument, previous to the Germany. He was afterwards charged with 
arrival of the Duke of Wellington in the field the conquest of the kingdom of Naples, and 
from Brussels, in gaining the victory in the subsequently sent to Poland, whence he re- 
memorable battle of Waterloo, by regaining turned to France at the peace of Tilsit.—The 
the position of the Allied army, which they war called him again into Germany in 1809. 
had lost by the French having succeeded in Thereafter several honourable combats, he 
attacking and breaking a square. A certifi- rece ved, in the plain* of I sling, the title of 
cateto that effect has been found since his Prince, after having sustained the shock of the 
untimely end, from Major General V on Bo- enemy's right, and saved the French army by 
themer who took the command of tin- battal- his able conduct and invincible courage. He 
ion of Bremen and Verdun, after Lieutenant- ’afterwards acted a brilliant part in the battle 
Colonel Von Schkopu, was wounded in the of Wagr am , in which he was seen, though sick 
memorable battle of the 18tb June, 1815, tes- and sutfering, advancing at the head of hia 
tifying that after the battalion of Verdun, troops, and animating them by hi* example, 
which was formed in squares, had been com- }| P P1) ded his military career by the command 
pelled to retire to Waterloo by the fire of the of the army of Portugal in 1810 and 1811. He 
Von Aacken highly distinguish- here displayed anew the firmness ofbi9 char¬ 
ed himself, aod having assembled a small body acter in the midst of difficulties of all kinds 
of men, succeeded in regaining the position with which lie w as surrounded, aud which he 
Which the square originally possessed, and that had to surmount. He has left behr d, incon- 
io consequence the remainder of the brigade soluble at his loss, a widow , two sons, and a 
which had already retreated as far as Water- daughter married to Count Rielle, h.s pupil, 
loo, returned at nine o’clock in the evening, andliis fin>taid-du-campfrom 1793.— Monitor. 
and joined Baron Von Aacken’s party for the . IIK VT „™ K - Q 

Bight, in their original position; dated Or- . .. 1n : 0 , .v* VES ’ f 

duet, 14th April, *817. All the exertions of , ^ pn / J 0 ’ 181 '• After a roost painful illnew, 
•he other officers to restore order bad been in i° h " hlwe J< '"!• of Fmpest Groves, c£ 
fain. There is a certificate to the same effect and Portman square, I^jndon. H# 

b. General Sir Colin Halketl, endowed as un- was °" r ° f tb i tw " *°'>* ,< f “>r ,a,e moch : 
solicited by Baron Von Aacken. There are respected member tor Berk- whose em.oent 

and singular nobleness at mind, as well as biff 
SH Eng . Mag. Vol. T. immerse property, he jointly with his brothet 
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inherited. And here we cannot but notice 
the ungrateful and unjust history of his life 
which was published. Ungrateful, we say, 
because the author was entirely bred up. pro¬ 
tected, and fed at his table: and unjust, be- 


>ba- 

of 


ing been greatly honoured by public appro! 
tion, need here be specified.. The first 
consequence is the “ Translation of Herod o- 
tus of this boot two large editions have 

_ been published. It has been generally ad- 

cause his many virtues were unnoticed. The mired for the simplicity and elegance of the 
few foibles of his patron were exaggerated, style $ was favourably represented in all the 
which a generous and independent mind C ritical publications of the day; was coro- 
wnuld have committed with ms body to the mended by L*Archer, the best Greek scholar 
grave. The gentleman, whose death we de- of France, whose version of the same Author 
plore, died as he lived,—planning and pro- is the most perfect work of the kind; and is 
noting the welfare and happiness of others, received as a standard book in English Liter- 
His bequests of charity, therefore, are many ature. The “ Translation of Alciphron s 
and great To all his old and faithful domes- Letters,” which hood followed the above, was 
tics, independencies for life s to his acquaint- the joint production of Mr. Beloe and Mr. 
anc.es and friends, tokens of regard and mend- Monro. The latter portion, with the “ Essay 
ship { and as every honest man who has prop- on the Parasites of Greece,” was by Mr. Be- 
erty to dispose of ought to do, he has given loe.—Mr. Be loe’s nest work of reputation was 
and bequeathed the whole of his immense his “ Translation of Aulus Gellius,” the very 
property (after paying all legacies and char- learned and excellent preface to which was 
■table bequests to the different parishes in written by Dr. Parr. This production was 
which he had property,) to his two children, from its very nature less popular than the 
to the amount, as is supposed, of 500,0002. ana Herodotrs ; but it has silently made its way, 
upwards!— Gent Mag. and now is out of print, and unquestionably 

REV. WILLIAM BELOE. .hou'd he P«f* 

i, n . A . hi.iw,.,*. Beloe took in the British Cntick, the difficult 

somS^the R?v WmR n F*S A and dangerous limes in which it was underta- 
Srinr 'nfbA n hJilZ, J * *en, the\igour and perseverance with which 

it wasconducted, are things sufficiently known. 
P Cathedra 1 , and Mr Brloe was ’ joint proprietor with Mr. 

a r* o^^^ngton^edftorshi^^wasTeirt rusted 
M r 1 RninV ^rimirlhiv qualities that gentleman has proved himself 

*r. 0 nH?;fn STeClaTXconduct*’thtawffS 

ra^ond^hMm(’ion of ¥arr a" thr rnd of ^ 42d volumo, and then resigned 

?er he a r it to others. In its early Numbers are many 

hi K hl y V n “„^„ t ^ tr ^!“,„TcZe.heU y oder 

-va 

v"cunW if'\n wTh r ° which b^ h fa”’to hU W^which'Mr. Beloe himself encouraged, 
honoor 5 : that .he Patro"of1he v“ IrLe pr^- ^^^"p^io^^of^fn-ir" ioler^t' 

^r«ifWta?, r Wi*stminster* < an<f^rontintied n M> , for 

upwards of twenty years. In 1792 he was mor * nptiee than *JL T . . s " 

wsrsa ~«®c3SSfi#si 

hallows, London Wall t and in 1797 the Bish- ^ k L° h \/ h °r, 1,^!^ « ?»+■ 

h!*, r rh n S 0 '? a '5° TSSm!"” “ Pr< ‘ b< ‘" d , a 7 f 3Ca to the Volnmn of ifyUanus Urban 
his Cathedral. In 1804 he was appointed to F'v > ™ ,_ n / nPriod e 

be one of the Librarians of the British Muse- b ~ a 

hut which situation he lost, by an act of the Writer of the above 


drawings, so audacious and extraordinary, 
that it will hereafter hardly obtain belief. 
The tale is pathetically told by M r. Beloe 
himself, in the Preface to his first volume of 
" Anecdotes of Literature.” Whilst at the 
Museum, the venerable Bishop Porteus, 


mous friend ; an ofliee which, in the course of 
nature. Mr. Beloe should rather hnve perform¬ 
ed for him. It was otherwise appointed. A 
constitution of body, delicate anil irritable to 
an unusual degree.* proved unable to wi^tain 
■ »h(> ■ - •-'* - * -. 


r^rp^rnwd^i^^he'pr^uj^rpa^ the repeated shocks had^fi'^BUm'd Ou'm'i'd 
™ *be produce of hi, preferment, wh.ch sound R I,, on had - d }lu m-nd 

« ^°ZZZZ? r,h d e f lZZ l tr. CR^Wud^for* ^ ^ 

Beloe continued to live with respectability at to h,s otheT mi his >nn t nf 

Kensington.—His Works arc veVy numerous; were never l«dnl, * 

but those only which are more known, as bav- ten depressed; not ever, when he had the 
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company of a friend to cheer them. Mr. Be- 
loe continued to write, on a variety of subjects, 
with his wonted facility and elegance; and 
though he coaid no longer study with continu¬ 
ed application, yet his literary cariosity was 
never diminished. Never soured for an instant 
by any species of suffering, the thiug least pos¬ 
sible to his mind, at all times, was to persist 
in resentment against any person whatsoever. 

But the time was now come, when nature 
could no longer struggle against so many cau¬ 
ses of decay ; and in the latter end of Starch 
1817, he had a seizure, which from the first 
was threatening, and soon after deprived him 
of the use of the lower limbs. Three weeks 
from that time he lingered; at first in much 
pain and irritation, but for the last ten days 
in ease of body, and perfect tranquillity of 
mind. On the 11th of April, surrounded by 
his family, he passed into another state of 
being, full of religious hope ; and with such 
ease, that the exact moment of his departure 
was hardly ascertained.— Ibid. 

CAPT. MILLER. 

Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Gale, 
April 13, 1817 :— 44 Poor Capt. Miller, it 
seems, arrived yesterday by the subscription 
coach, at the Heatbfield Arms, near the 
Madhouse, at Fivehead, where I visit as a 
Magistrate. This morning he visited his old 
friend, Lieut. Fleming, at Fivehead bouse, 
where they dined together in the most friendly 
manner, retired soon alter to Mr. Fleming's 
bed-room, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour the explosion of pistols were beard, and 
those two old friends w ere immediately found 
lifeless. This is a brief relation of this horrid 
business. I have seen the bodies, the place, 
&c. this afternoon, and, after every examina¬ 
tion of the circumstances, have no doubt Lieut. 
Fleming first murdered his friend, partly by 
a swora, and lastly by a pistol-shot, and then 
murdered himself.” 

Captain Miller,(eldestson of the late Henry 
Miller, esq. many years agent victualler at 
Gibraltar,and of Topsham,Devon; and brother 
of the Rev. John Miller,of Blackheath,Kent,) 
was an officer in the 85th Regiment of Foot 
upwards of 20 years ; served at the memora¬ 
ble battle of Bunker’s Hill, and throughout 


the greatest part of the American war, until 
himself and the skeleton of the corps returned 
to England to raise a new regiment; and in 
the year 1790 left the regular army, and 
purchased the Ad jutancy of the Staffordshire 
Militia of the late Earl of Uxbridge, by whom 
and the whole Regiment he was most justly 
appreciated as an excellent officer, a most 
honourable man, and, above all, a roost ex¬ 
emplary Christian, wnich the whole tenor of 
his life amply testified. 

Capt. Miller received, oa the 9tb instant, a 
very pressing letter from Lieut. Fleming, 
entreating him to go down, stating he could 
not live long, and wishing much to see bis old 
friend before he died. The Captain therefore 
left town on Friday, to perform the last act of 
humanity, as he thought, to one whose views 
through life he had always promoted.—Alas I 
that such a man, in the evening of his valuable 
life, should meet with such a cruel fate for his 
too great anxiety for an old companion in 
arms, is indeed a shocking reflection for his 
relations and friends; but they must bear it, 
and say, with pious resignation to the wisdom 
of Heaven, The ways of the Lord are inscruta¬ 
ble, and past finding out—Some exemplary 
punishment ought to be inflicted on the con¬ 
ductors of a private receptacle tor the care of 
maniacks, for having suffered one in their 
nouse to entertain a iriend as above stated, 
without having a proper guard to watch his 
motions; and moreover to nave loaded pistols 
and a sword in his possession.—/did. 

DR. OSWALD. 

In the Royal Military Hospital at Fort Pitt, 
Chatham, aged 25, Dr. Oswald, M. D. The 
canse and manner of his death is awfully inter¬ 
esting: he had been examining one of his 
patients after death, to discover the nature 
and cause of his disease ; when, on opening an 
internal tumour, be lightly pricked his band 
with his dissecting knife, which conveyed the 
baneful malady into his own system, under 
which he languished, in spite of all the efforts 
made by his medical friends to relieve him, 
for full three weeks ; when nature sunk under 
he own efforts, and consigned him to an un¬ 
timely grave .—New Mon. Mag. July 1817. 


VARIETIES : 

CRITICAL, LITERARY, a.d HISTORICAL. 


From the GenilemM’i Migniitr. 

THE HAIR. 

u rpHE celebrated Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
in his travels, thus describes a Lady 
of Athens: 4 At her cheek is a lock of Hair 
made to curl towards the face, and 
down her back falls a profusion of Tres¬ 
ses, spreading over her shoulders. M uch 
time is consumed in combing and braid¬ 
ing the Hair after bathing, and at the 
greater festivals in enriching and pow¬ 
dering it with small bits of silver gilded, 
resembling a violin in shape, and woven 
at regular distance.” 

44 The beamy of the Hair did not es¬ 
cape the notice of that elegant and Roy¬ 


al Poet, James the first of Scotland. 
While a prisoner in England, he wrote 
a Poem in honourof Lady Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl of Salisbury. Speaking 
of the native charms of that Lady, the 
Royal Poet says, 

4 Of hir array the form gif I sal write* 

Toward hir golden Hair*, and rich atyre.' 

This Monarch afterwards describes the 
manner in which the Hair was then 
adorned, with emeralds, and sapphires, 
and precious stones of the most brilliant 
lu3tre. Upon the head was worn a 
chaplet formed of feathers of white, red* 
and blue.” 
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“Sir Henry Halford, who attended 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
into the Royal vault at Windsor, upon 
examining the head of King Charles the 
First, found bis pointed beard in a state 
of high preservation.” 

“ The ladies in the reign of Charles 
the 2d, and succeeding Monarchs, took 
uncommon pains in arranging the Hair. 
The portrait of theDuchess ol Cleveland, 
and other ladies of the Court, evidence the 
taste used in this arrangement.” 

“ Lord Orford relates the following 
anecdote of the Duchess of Marlbo¬ 
rough, wife of the Hero of Blenheim : 
—‘ One of her Grace’s principal charms 
was a prodigious abundance of fine fair 
Hair. One day at her toilet, having 
some words with the Duke, she cut off 
those commanding tresses, and fiung 
them in his face/ Lady Sunderland, 
her daughter, (whose beauty captivated 
even Dr. Watts, who wrote some elegant 
verses upon her, was possessed, like her 
mother, of a most beautiful head of 
Hair ; and she used, while combing it, 
to receive visits from persons whose votes 
or interest she wished to influence.” 

“ The Hon. Mrs. Howard, afterwards 
Countess of Suffolk, mistress of George 
the Second, at an early period of her life, 
was eminently conspicuous for her beau¬ 
tiful Hair. Lord Orford relates an an¬ 
ecdote of this Lady: 4 That her husband 
having given a grand entertainment to 
the Hanoverian Ambassador, and the 
expences not being paid, she cut off her 
beautiful tresses, which at that time pro¬ 
cured an immense profit, to defray the 
expences. 1 ” 

SUICIDES PUNISHED, POST MORTEM. 

The Leipsic Gazette has just publish¬ 
ed a notice from the Saxon government, 
purporting that the bodies of individuals 
committing suicide thro 1 despair shall be 
delivered to the Theatres of Anatomy.— 
Panor. July 1817. 

GEORGE THE THIRD. LATE ANECDOTE. 

His Majesty one day observed to the 
late Col. Price, that he had an intention 
of ordering a certain tree to be taken 
down; asking at the same time the 
Colonel’s advice, but expecting an entire 
acquiescence in the idea. Col. Price 
respectfully ventured to say, that he was 
of a different opinion. “Aye,” replied 
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Goike—New Musical Instruments. [84 % 

the King somewhat hastily, “that’s your 
way ; you continually contradict me.” 

44 If your Majesty,” replied the Colonel, 

44 will not condescend to listen to the 
honest sentiments of your faithful servants, 
you never can hear the truth.” After a 
short pause, the King very kindly laid 
his hand on the Colonel’s shoulder— 

44 You are right. Price. The Tree shall 
stand.”— Gent. Mag. May 1817. 

KOTZEBUE 

has been for some months past at Wei¬ 
mar, his native town (where his mother, 
upwards of 80 years of age,is still living,) 
in the enjoyment of a pension from Rus¬ 
sia, and surrounded by his personal and 
literary friends. His dramatic vein is still 
unexhausted .—New Mon.M.July 1817. 
goth a 

has resigned the management of the Wei¬ 
mar theatre, because he would not assent 
to the appearance of a quadruped perfor¬ 
mer on that stage iu the 44 Dog of Mon- 
targis.”— Ibid. • 

NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Messrs. Kauffmann, senior and ju¬ 
nior, of Dresden, have exhibited lour in¬ 
struments composing an orchestra, which 
they call the Belloneon , the Cordulaudion 9 ' 
the Automaton Tmmptltr , and the Hur- 
monicord . The upper part of the Bello¬ 
neon exhibits a trophy of arms, in the 
midst of which are placed twenty-four 
trumpets reversed ; and the lower part 
incloses two kettle-drums with their 
sticks. It executes, flourishes, and mar¬ 
ches with extraordinary perfection. If 
it contained other wind instruments, it 
might be compared with Malzl’s tan - 
harmonicon exhibited some time since 
in London and Paris. The Cordaiau- 
dion produces together and separately 
the sounds of the piano-forte, and of 
four flutes, which play with such preci¬ 
sion and accuracy, that the illusion is 
complete. The Automaton gives out 
notes with double sounds. But these 
instruments though highly curious are 
surpassed by the Harmonicord. It is 
shaped like an upright piano-forte ; a 
cylinder is adapted to it, and turns at a 
very small distance from the strings 
which are the same as those of the piano. 
By pressing down the keys, which em¬ 
brace four octaves and a half, the fric¬ 
tion is effected. Two pedals serve to 
make the rotation of the cylinder quick- 
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•r or slower, and to render the vibration 
stronger or weaker. Under the hands 
of Messrs. Kauffraann, this instrument 
gives out sweeter tones than the Harmo¬ 
nica, and produces a truly celestial har¬ 
mony.— New Mon. Mag. June 1817. 

NEW THEORY OF THE SUN. 

Mr. James Uttino, of Lyn, has 
proposed a new theory of the solar spots, 
which have lately so much engaged the 
attention of scientific men. He supposes, 
with Dr. Herscheil, that the sun is sur¬ 
rounded by a very dense luminous atmos¬ 
phere, so that it rarely occurs that we 
get a view of the sun itself. In. hmny 
parts of our globe, mountains project 
above the clouds, the density of which 
sometimes obscures the sun from our 
view for weeks together. The tops of 
the terrestrial mountains at this period 
would, in Dr. Utting’s opinion, present 
a similar appearance with the solar spots 
to a spectator at a considerable distance 
from the earth. He conceives the moun¬ 
tains and elevated parts of the sun to 
project in a similar manner through the 
interior strata of clouds composing the 
sun’s atmosphere, and from a great 
attenuation or subsiding of the upper 
strata or regions of clouds, the tops of 
the mountains and the more elevated 
parts become visible to us, and form 
what we conceive to be spots on his 
surface.—Similar changes at the same 
time taking place in the lower regions of 
the sun’s atmosphere, permit us to see 
the ba?e of those mountains, at which 
time the smaller spots (previously aug¬ 
mented in size) unite in one, and which 
acconuts for the changes so frequently 
observed in their number and appearance. 
*— Mon . Mag . July 1817. 
miss edoeworth's “ Harrington." 

Miss Edgeworth has published, 
Harrington, a Tale ; and Ormond, a 
Tale : m three volumes, duodecimo. 

sir w. drummond’s “ odin." 

" Odin,” a Poem by Sir Wm. Drum- 
MOND,isa masterly composition. Founded 
upon an hypothesis that will not endure 
hi'iorical examination, its subject is, nev¬ 
ertheless well conceived, and admirably 
developed. The foundation of a mighty 
kii gjom in the North, by the son of 
Nhthndates, King of Pontus, after the 
subjection of his realm by all-conquering 
Rome, a kingdom where was deposited 
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and nursed the germ of Rome's destruc¬ 
tion, presented a theme at once classic 
and romantic. The superstitions of the 
East, and the gloomy rites of the North, 
afforded, in their junction, the richest 
materials to a poet capable of eliciting 
their graced and gorgeous creations. Sir 
William has seized the spirit befitting his 
subject, and the Runic traditions have 
received from his Muse a splendour and 
sublimity of which we scarcely deemed 
them capable. The opening of the poem 
will afford our readers a correct specimen 
of Sir William’s poetical powers. 

Of groves and gardens once I loved to sing. 
And sylvan scenes, all rural imagery ; 

But now in this dark valley, by the stream 
Of Gotha, shunning still the noisy world, 

Alone I meditate a nobler song. 

Declare, O Muse, whose Runic lyre of old. 

In Swedeland, and the wooded isles of Dan, 
Harmonious souuded to our Gothic sires. 

The triumphs of that stranger,w horn the North, 
From farthest Thule, to the frozen Rha, 
Confess’d as king, as conqueror, and God ! 

The commencement of the 3d book elo¬ 
quently discusses the subject of a future 
existence, and states the question thus : 

That there is life beyond this mortal life. 

The willing world believes, and well believes. 
‘ Annihilation !’ At that awful sound 

1 start and shudder. Can it be, that man. 
With all bis mental energies, may die * 

For ever ? Shall the tomb enclose alike 
The frame corporeal and the thinking power, 
That lifts the soul to science, and to God ? 

Shall we have seen this living world in vain ; 
Have idly caught a glimpse of love divine. 
And wisdom infinite ; have counted links, 

Bnt for no good, in truth’s eternal chain ? 

Calm reasou whispers hope, and answers 4 *•.’ 

The first part only, containing the first 
four books, has appeared, and we recom¬ 
mend it to public attention as a superior 
and standard production.— Mon.MJune. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES PUBLISHER. 

Leap Year ; or, a Woman’s Privilege 9 by 
Selina Davenport. 5 vols. 12 mo. 25s. 

The Imperial Captive 9 by J. Gwiltiams. 

2 vols. Bvo. 11 . Is. 

The Welsh Mountaineers; by Miss Hutton, 
author of Miser Married. S vols. 18s. 

Some Account of Myself. 4 vols. 12tno. 
11 . 2 s. 

Strath bogie 9 or, the Recluse of Giemuonis. 
A Romance 9 by Alicia M’Gennis. 5 vols. 
12mo. 27s. 6 d. 

The Hero, or Adventures of a Night 2 vtls. 

12 mo. Ps. 

Rachel: a Tale. Foolscap 8 vo. Be. 

POETRY. 

Twenty-four vocal Pieces, with original 
Poetry, written expressly for the work, by 
Mrs Joanna Baillie, Walter Scott, esq. John 
Stewart, esq. Wm. Smyth, esq. James Hogg, 
the Scots Shepherd, and Lord Byron $ by Dr. 
John Clarke, of Cambridge. 2 vols 
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Prom Li Bette AucmMee. 

MIDNIGHT SKETCH. 

By Mitt Campbell. 

fTIHE winds of heav’n are bush'd, and mild, 
1 E’en as the breath of slumb’ring child! 
Tiic western breeze’s balmy sigh 
Breaks not the mist-wreaths as they He, 
Veiling the tall cl id ’s ragged brow. 

Nor dimples the green wave below. 

Sack stillness round—such silence deep— 
That nature seems herself to sleep ! 

The full moon, mounted in the sky, 

Looks from her cloudless place on high, 

And trembling stars, like fairy gleams. 
Twinkle their many colour’d beams, 
Spangling the world of waters o’er 
With mimic gems from shore to shore, 

Till ocean, horning on the view. 

Glows like another heav’n of blue. 

And its broad bosom, as a mirror bright, 
Reflects their lucid path, and all the fields of 
light 

May, 1817. 


Prom the Monthly Magazine. 

ODE TO FANCY, 
j By Henry Neele. 

M ALICE, lay thy venom by. 
Envy’s arrows cease to fly, 
Fancy’s charms withstand them all, 
Fancy rules the rolling bail: 

All the fairest forms we see. 

Are not half so fair as she. 

Ever lovely, ever young, 

Goddess listen to my song ! 

Tune the harp, and smooth the lays. 
Soothe and suit them to thy praise, 
That the tribute may not be 
Unacceptable to thee. 

So may sweeter sacrifice 
Hourly on thy altar rise. 

So may greener garlands twine 
Round about thy sacred shrine. 

How mild the haunts where fancy lives, 
How sweet the joys which fancy gives, 
How soft the soul, to art unknowu. 
Which fancy forms, and calls her ow n. 
There ev’ry* virtue blossoms fair 
And ev’ry gen’rous germ is there, 

There truth presides in fiction drest, 
And nature dwells a constant guest, 
And love, and joy, and art combine, 

To rear their lovely sovereign’s shrine. 

The passions, they who rule o’er all. 
Themselves are rul’d at Fancy’s call. 
Revenge, in midnight murders dyed, 
And guilt and anger, near allied. 
Consuming grief, corroding care. 

And rankling rage, and dark despair, 
All« all submit to Fancy’s chain, 

And strive to burst their bonds in vain. 

What are the thousand ills of life, 
Bewildering woe, and care, and strife, 
The miseries which ipanktnd distress 
To him whom Fancy loves to bless ? 
For she can make a desert bloom 
With fairest flow’rs of sweet perfume, 


Transform the dens where darkness reigns, 
To flow’ry fields and peaceful plains, 

And make the pensive pris’ners cell 
A place for freedom’s self to dwell. 

When Fancy waves her magic wand. 

Rich fruits adoru the barren land, 

And Ceres spreads her golden store. 
Where desolation ruled oefore. 

The dismal caves, and yawning grave*. 
Where envy pines, and madness raves, 

Bv Fancy touch’d, in scenes aboond 
\Vith nature’s greenest glories crown’d e 
And rising hill, and verdant vale, 

With j^y the sweet magician hail. 

Happy he whom Fancy leads 
Through her wild sequester’d mead^ 
Over valley, over hill. 

By the torrent, by the rill, 

She will lead him to her bow’rs, 

Cull for him the fairest flow’is ; 
Sweetest pleasures he shall find. 

Greenest hays his teiuplea bind i 
All throughout the livelong day 
She will sing his cares away, 

And her notes of soft delight 
Lull his soul to re»t by night. 

By the torrent, by the rill, 

Over valley, over hill. 

Through her wild sequester’d meafl% 
Hap, y he whom Fancy leads. 

Kentish Town. 


Prom the New Monthly . 

THE DELUGE. 

Translated from Ovid. 

T HEN with his mace be* struck the trem¬ 
bling ground. 

And mighty waters rush from out the wound. 
Resistless torrents roll along the plain, 

Tear up the fences, and destroy the grain ; 

The fearful shepherd, and his bleating cure. 
And holy fanes, one common ruin share. 

If a strong dwelling on its base had stood, 

And braved the sapping terrors of the flood. 
High o’er the roof, resistless in its force. 

The towering wave had held itstoamy course. 
The waters now no longer know controul; 
One awful mass of ruin seems the whole $ 

No land appears to greet the weary eye,—- 
The shoreless ocean mingling with the sky. 
One climbs a hill; and, in a feeble boat, 
Another hapless wight is seen to float $ 

And where he lately whistling sowed bis corn, 
Strikes his weak oafs, unfriended, and forlorn ; 
O’er the dim heights of Villages he steers. 

And desolation in his path appears. 

To a tall elm another hies away, 

And catches fishes in the leafy spray : 

In the green mead the sailor's anchor falls. 
Whilst the curved keel tears down the vine- 
clad walls. 

Sea-monsters now, with clumsy motion pass, 
>V here late the gentle rein-deer cropt the grass; 
The curious Nereids, wond’ring at the change. 
Through sacred groves, and prostrate temples 
range; _ j 

* Neptune. 
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In the thick woodlands cumbrous dolphins 


From tbo European Magazine. 


O’ertop the pines, and tear the oaks away. 
The sheep and wolf together swim ; the wave 
Drives the fierce lion from his sounding cave; 
His savage tusks no longer aid the boar $ 

The stag swms swifter tnan he ran before 5 
The weary birds, to gain some shelt’ring tree. 
Spread their wet wings, and flutter in the sea; 
The lowly hill 6 increasing waters hide 5 
The loftier mountains shake from side to side 5 
Few mortal men remain—in spirit crost. 

And worn by hunger, these at length are lost, 
ifoy, 1817. Juvenis Ignotus. 


From the European Magazine. 


Ode for the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Jews’ Hospital, on the 26M of March 181/, 
recited by one of the Girls of the Institution, 

W HAT though, perchance, our Patrons 
share 

Themselves the pressure of the day. 

Will they from us withhold their care, 

Or yearly tribute cease to pay ? 

No—hearts like yours our fears will calm. 

And shed, when pierc’d, more bounty round; 
As precious trees cfistil their balm. 

More freely when they feel a wound. 


But should some ask, in colder strain. 
Where are the gifts ye had before ? 

And what returns shall we obtain. 

Should new investments swell the store? 

Behold, we cry, our smiles of health, 

Our moral minds, our means of trade; 

Here have we treasured up your wealth, 
And thus your offerings are repaid. 

111 . 

They, too, by age and sickness bent. 
Whose griefs ye never fail’d to heal, 

With trembling bosoms wait th’ event 
Of this, perhaps, their last appeal. 

They by your aid in peace can die. 

As we, thro' you alone, can live $ 

Ob, then in pity hear our cry. 

And with free hearts your succour give I 


From the tame. 

EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 
to Napoleon on his retreat from Russia. 

* fTMHY veteran, worn by wounds, and 
1 years, and toils, 

Pilgrim of Honour in all sons and soils. 

By thy ambition foully tempted forth 
To fight the frozen rigours of the North, 
Above complaint, indignant at his wrongs, 
Curses the morsel that his life prolongs; 
Unpierced, uncouquer’d sinks, yet breathes a 
sigh, 

—For he had hop’d a soldier’s death to die !— 
Was it for this, that fatal hour he braved 
When o’er the Cross the conquering Crescent 
waved ? 

Was it for this, he plough’d the western main. 
To forge the struggling Negro’s broken chain ? 
Faced his relentless hate, to frenzy fired, 
Slung by past wrongs, by present hopes in¬ 
spired,— 

Then hurried home to lend his treacherous aid, 
And stain more deeply still the warrior’s blade, 
When spoil’d Iberia , rous’d to deed* sublime. 
Made vengeance virtue,—clemency a crime ; 
And scap’d he these, to fall without a foe, 

The wolf bis sepulchre,—bis shroud the snow ! 


EPISTLE TO THE EMPEROR OF 
CHINA. 

By Dr. John Wolcot, Olim Peter Pindar, 
Esq. 

R ETURNING with the blnsh of shame 
For England’s darken’d sun of fame. 
How sadly will this tale in Hist’ry sound ? 

“ Forc'd like poor pris’ners to submit, 
Sublime Ambassadors and Suite— 

Penn’d like poor cattle that are driv’n to 
pound ! 

Forc’d at Tunkoo to pass a night. 

Without one candle’s glimmering light; 
Squeez’d in a dreary dungeon cheek by-jowl ; 
Without a chair, without a hed 
To rest the weary, sleepy head ; 

Resembling pris’ners in the old Black Hole! 
Watch’d as they wander’d thro’ the land, 
(Quang Tagin, Leader of the Band) 

Just like a pack of hounds towards Pekin y 
Yin-Tagin, a sharp Overseer, 

Deputed to bring up the rear. 

Marching in quality of Whipper in. 

An empty Purse—a String of Stones— 
What Gifts from the gr*at Throne of 
Thrones!— 

Fie, Kia King !* how shabbily this looks !— 
Our Prince, in loftiness of soul. 

Will bid them in the kennel roll, 

Or fling them to his chimney-sweeps or cooks ! 
Had our Ambassadors indeed 
Vouchsaf’d on floors to knock the head, 

(A crouch they scorn’d—the nose sublimely 
bearing) 

Courtiers had said—“ Our ample ship 
lias made a pretty trading trip, 

Aud fora paltry sprat obtained a herring 
Pall-Mall will howl, poor Windsor mourn. 
Dreaming of Presents in return. 

Loading th’ Alceste as deep as she could swim ; 
So eramm'd with treasures of the East, 

From stem to stern with bag and chest, 

The straddling Tais could scarcely wag a limb. 
Thou never didst vouchsafe, perhaps, 

To cast thine eye sublime on Maps ; 

And, therefore, fancying thyself all-mighty, 
Hast treated us with pompons scorn— 
Beneath thy notice—beggars born— 

No better than the folks of Otaheite l 
Know, should Old England’s Genius frown. 
Her thunder soon would shake thy crows. 
Reduce thee from an eagle to a wreu j 
Thine high Imperial pride to gall. 

Force thee to leap the Chinese wall. 

To feed on horse with Tartar tribes again. 
Insulted by a Chinese crew, 

Thou knowest what one ship daFd do, 
Which, blazing, seem’d to emulate Algiers; 
Which, for Old England’s glory fired, 

Blew, with a patriot rage inspired, 

Walls, guns, ana lanterns,all about the.i r ears, t 

Reflect what Britons can perform ; 

Of France, who fac’d the hostile storm, 
(France, that on Realms had fix’d ber tiger 

Then chain’d, his ruthless rage to mock, 
Napoleon to a barren Rock— 

By all deserted hut his neighbour rats. 


* The name of the present Emperor, 
t In allusion to the gallant exploit of the 
Alceste frigate, Captain Maxwell, against the 
Chinese batteries before Canton. 
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Tis now foil time to close th* Epistle ; 

Thv pride may bid the Bard go whistle. 
Though thank'd by Monarchs For his flattering 
lays; 

Kings are ambitious of my song : 

But mark, successor of Kien Loug, % 

First mend My manners ere thou gain st my 
praise. 

MORAL REFLECTION OR THE rOREOOIVO 
EPISTLE. 

It is a very easy thing 
Indeed to make a mao a King ! 

But since the reign of Kings began. 

How hard to make a King a man / 
April, 1817. 


Fiom ike New Monthly Magasinc. 

LINES, 

WRITTEN IN RICHMOND CHURCH-YARD, 
YORKSHIRE. 

Mv the late Herbert Knowles, of Canter - 
bury. 

41 It is good for us to be here:—if thou wilt , 
kl ||« make here three tabernacles ; one for thee , 
and one for Moses , and one for Elias.' —Matt, 
xvi. 4. 

M ETHINKS it is good to be here: 

If thon wilt, let us bnild-but for whom f 
Nor Elias nor Moses appear, 

But the shadows of eve, that encompass the 
gloom, . 

The abode of the dead, and the place of the 
tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ? oh, no 1 
Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 

For, see 1 they would fix him below 
In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold 

To the C mXurst of rcptilbs a peer and a prey 1 

To Beauty ? ah no ! she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before— 

Nor knows the fonl worm, that he frets 
The skin which but yesterday fools could 
adore, . 

For the smoothness it held, or the tint which 
it wore. , 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride— 

The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas! they are all laid aside— 

And here’s neither dress nor adornment allow d 
But the long winding-sheet aud the fringe of 
the shroud ! 

To Riches ? Alas ! ’tis in vain— 

Who hid, in their turns, have been hid— 

The treasures are squander’d ag a * n ~~ 

And here in the grave are all metals forbid. 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid. 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford— 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah l here is a plentiful board ! 

But the guests are all mute as their pitiful 

And none but the worm is a reveller here 1 

Shall we build to Affection and Love ? 

Ah, no ! they have wither’d and died, 

Or fled with the spiritabove— 
friends, brothers, and. sisters, are laid side by 

Yet none have saluted, and none have replied! 
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Unto Sorrow ?—The dead cannot grieve— 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which companion itself could relieve ! 

Ah ! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, 
nor fear,— 

Peace, peace, is the watch-word, the only one 
here! 

Unto Death, to whom monarch! must bow ? 

AH, no ! for his empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow 1 

Beneath, the cold dead, and around, the ortk 
stone. 

Are the signs of a sceptre, that none may dis¬ 
own ! 

The first tabernacle to Hope wc will build ! 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise ! 

The second to Faith, which ensures it ful¬ 
fill’d— 

And the third to the Lamb of the great sacn- 
fice, 

Who bequeath’d us them both when he rose to 
the skies! 

Herbert. 

Richmond; Oct. 7,1816. 


From the Eclectic Review. 

EXTRACT FROM MANFRED; 

A dramatic Poem, by Lord Btroft. 

VOICE OF THE SECOND SPIRIT. 

‘ TVT ONT B,anc if tbe mon,irch of moUD-f 

jYI tains, 

They crown’d him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 

With a diadem of snow. 

Around bis waist are forests braced, 

The Avalanche in his hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The GJacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day ; 

But I am he who bias it pass, ^ 

Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place, 

Could make the mountains bow, 

And quiver to his cavern’d base— 

Aud what with me wouldst Thou ? 


VOICE OF THE THIRD SPIRIT. 

* In the blue depth of the waters. 
Where the wave balh no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger, 

And the sea-snake hath life, 

Where the mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells ; 

Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells; 

O’er my calm Hall of Cond 
The deep echo roll’d— 

To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold.* 

FOURTH SPIRIT. 

4 Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies pillow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 
Rise boilingly higher s 
Where the roots of tbe Andes 
Strike deep in the earth. 

As their summits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth; 

I have quitted my birth-place. 

Thy bidding to bide— 

Thy spell hath subdued me, 

Thy will be my guide 1 
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RECENT LETTERS FROM WATERLOO. 

From tb» O—Mtima’t Ihgiiln 

Waterloo. tensive and magnificent Forest of Soigny, 

W E travelled from Halle, the last which extends over an immense tract of 
town in the province of Hainault, country from East to West; and from 
to Brussels, thro* an enchantiog country. North to South (the direction in which 
where Nature and Art conspire to fill it is traversed by the road from Brussels) 
the mind with delightful emotions. On it extends to a distance of six or seven 
our arrival at Brussels, we drove to a miles. The whole scene was solemn 
spacious and elegant hotel called the and grand—it was, to borrow the words 
lhtlct of IVtUington , which stands in of one of our Poets, “ Pan’s own urn- 
that delicious spot called the Park, the brage dark and deep and well calcu- 
varied beauties of which surpass the de- lated to inspire the mind with mingled 
seriptive powers of roy pen. Iq a for- emodons of admiradon and awe. The 
mer Tour I communicated a variety of road is very wide, perhaps not less than 
particulars concerning Brussels, for between 40 and 50 feet, with a paved 
which I refer your readers to the pages chauss6e in the middle, along which our 
of your Magazine in the months of Go- carriage rolled. I could not help con- 
tober and November 1804. I made trasting the stilness of our journey, inter- 
some additional observations during my rupted only by the chirping of birds and 
last visit, which most be postponed until the sound of the woodman’s axe, with 
the Reader has been conducted over the the scenes of noise, confusion, and hor- 
plains of Waterloo.—We proceeded ror, which were exhibited on this very 
thither the day after our arrival at Brus- road for some days before and after the 
sels in a carriage which we hired for the battle. Soon after emerging from the 
day, and which commodtously held the gloom of tke Forest, the village of Wa- 
party—with whom 1 had travelled from terloo opened to the view ; a straggling 
Lille ; and from whose society and con- hamlet, with a neat church, in the centre, 
verse I had derived so much rational On entering the church an interesting 
gratification, as made mo deeply regret sight presented itself—namely, monu- 
that the hour of bidding, perhaps, a final ments consecrated to the memory of sev- 
adieu, was so near at hand. We set eral British Officers who had gloriously 
out at an early hour in the morning, with fallen in the cause of their Country, on 
the view of breakfasting at Waterloo, the 18th of June 1815; which will be 
and dedicating the rest of the day to a hailed as a proud day for England, as 
minute surrey of the field of battle. That long as feelings of patriotism and inde- 
celebrated spot is situated near 10 miles pendence remain warm in the hearts of 
to the South of Brussels. Soon after Britons. On one of the monuments ap» 
leaving the suburbs, we entered the ex- peared the following inscription : 44 Dul* 
SI Eng. Mag. Vol. T. C e et decorum est pro pain& mori ! n © 
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Nature, with what exquisite chords dost 
thou bind our hearts, making them thrill 
with ineffable emotions of sympathy and 
grief, tenderness and love ! Why was 
my heart full on this occasion ? and why 
did I give vent to my feelings in sighs 
and tears ! I reclined against the monu¬ 
ment—I looked at the inscription—and 
thought of Britain. Every association 
of ideas, public and private, connected 
with that word, rushed upon my mind ; 
and after a pause of some moments, I 
turned round to a lady of our party, who 
stood before the monument dissolved in 
tears, and repeated the following lines 
from Dr. Young: 

u Britain ! that word pronounc'd is an alarm, 
It warms the blood, tho’ frozen in oar veins; 
Awakes the soul, and sends her to the Held 
Enamour’d of the glerkfes face of War. 
Britain! there’s noble nmgfc in the sound!” 


Waterloo, 

My last Letter left roe in the village 
of Waterloo, surveying the Monuments 
erected in the Parish Church to the 
memory of several gallant officers who 
had fallen on the glorious 18th of June, 

1815. The monuments were plain and 
neat The inscriptions were brief, stat¬ 
ing the names and rank of the deceased, 
and that the expence bad been defrayed 
by the surviving officers of their respec¬ 
tive regiments. 

The Church of Waterloo is a brick 
building, in the form of a Rotunda, with 
a Portico in front, and exhibits a singular 
appearance. The Village consists of 
one long street of mean^ooking houses, 
irregularly buih. While 1 surveyed the 
street from the Church Porch 1 said to 
myself. Not many weeks ago this paltry 
village was scarcely known beyond its 
own immediate vicinity; and now, by 
giving its name to a battle so glorious in 
. its issue, and so important in its conse¬ 
quences, it resounds throughout Europe 
—will live for ever in the annals of fame 
—and be mentioned with rapture by tbe 
most distant generations of Britons. 
Waterloo may boast of having crowned 
Britain with a wreath, before which tbe 
laurels of Creasy and Agincourt, of 
ftumillies and Blenheim, wither; and 


may apply to itself the prophetic strain 
of Ovid, in regard to his own immortal 
work: 

“ Nomeoqne erit indelebile nostrum. 

Ore legar populi, perque omnia uecula ftoa 
-Vivam.” 

I stood on tiptoe when 1 recollected 
that I was now upon the spot which 
formed tbe head-quarters of the British 
army on tbe eve of tbe battle, and where 
the arrangements for that eventful day 
were planned in the sagacious and com¬ 
prehensive mind of Wellington. On 
returning to the Inn, my feelings were 
excited in a manner which I cannot easily 
describe, on being shewn the room 
where I was told the Hero slept the 
night preceding the battle, and where, 
after tbe close of that scene of carnage, 
he penned his interesting and masterly 
letter, which, in a style of unrivalled 
simplicity and modesty, gives a concise 
aod accurate account of the most impor¬ 
tant transactions of the day. This letter 
is a fine model for writing military dis¬ 
patches, and fully entitles our great 
Commander to the praise so justly be¬ 
stowed upon * Julius Caesar, that he 
could handle tbe pen as well as tbe 
sword; and that the Duke of Wellington 
could so handle bis pen at that moment, 
shewed a power of self-possession truly 
characteristic of a great mind, and which 
doubtless- eminently contributed to the 
success of tbe day. 

In the room where we sat down to 
breakfast there was a party of Ladies 
and Gentlemen from Brussels who were 
going to survey the field of battle; we 
soon entered into conversation, and they 
gave us many lively anecdotes, together 
with accounts of various interesting oc¬ 
currences which had reference to tbe 
English army at Brussels before and 
after the battle. They expressed the 
most enthusiastic delight in the triumph 
of British valour on that ever memorable 
day, which, to U9e the words of one of 
their party, decided the fate of Europe. 
Another said, “Yonr Wellington has 
ecli psed the fame of all the great generals 

* “Caesar’s celebrated Bulletin— Vmi % 
vidi, trici”—to borrow tbe words of an enter- 
tain mg female Tourist, 44 was more concise, but 
not quite so aaasMming.” See Marrativeof a 
Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an En¬ 
glishwoman. 
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recorded in English History, not even M not so much from the admiration of 
excepting the illustrious Marlborough.” military valour, which is said to be 
On which the honest Squire of our party, natural to women, as from that delicate 
whom I have repeatedly quoted, stood and respectful attention to our sex, which 
up, waving his hand, exclaiming, forms one of the distinguishing charac- 
“ Huzza ! Old England and Wellington teristics of Highland soldiers.” 1 had 
for ever!” In short, the whole party afterwards an opportunity, on my return 
were full of admiration of our brave to Brussels, ofconversing with this Lady, 
countrymen, and tbeir great Chief, whose imagination I found had been 
They were delighted to think that their wanned in the first instance with admi- 
compatrioten the Belgians had stood firm ration of the Highland character, by 
to the great and good cause in which the perusing the poems of Ossian, which so 
Allied Powers had with one accord highly exalt the female sex—which ex- 
united against France, and that their Libit such exquisite sensibility towards 
soldiers had resisted all the allurements their native charms, and render every 
which had been held out to them to passion in human nature enbservient to 
join the standard of Buonaparte. I had the fine emotions of virtuous love ; and 
a conversation with a fair lady of their from all I could learn, I believe that 
party, who was full of life and spirit, and those poems are more generally read and 
who happened to be ata village between admired on theConanentthan iuEogland. 
Brussels aad Waterloo for some days dust as we had finished breakfast, a 
before the battle. She gave a very barouche drove to the Inn, containing 
animated description of the march of the an English party bound for the field of 
British troops. “ Never,” said she, battle; and most agreeably surprised 
u did my eyes behold such men ; but was I by the sight of two old friends in 
above all, I admired the appearance of this party, to whom I could truly apply 
the Highlanders, dressed like our Belgic the words of Horace on meeting his 
ancestors in the days of Julius Caesarfriends Virgil, Plotius, and Varius, at 
and then she shewed me a copy of a Sinuessa, in his Journey from Rome to 
martial song (for she understood English Brundusium. 
well) which had been presented to her Anime ^wlfSBfqoe emdidiorn 
by a Highland officer, Brave Eoosaoin Terra taUt,neqaeqaets me sit devinctlor alter. 
den Monlagnety as she styled him, and O! qvi conplexns, et padia qoutafiermt I” 
which he told her was often sung in the 

u:_li__• • » • . 


Highlands at convivial meetings. I 
requested leave to transcribe the song, 
which displayed a fine glow of patriotic 
fervour, and which, when song in full 
chorus in the mess-room of a Highland 
regiment, must have produced a strong 
effect, especially-in a foreign land. The 
first stanza was as follows, 


“ And how long since you left Eng¬ 
land ?” “ What news from home ?” 

“ Quo modo valet carissima Conjux, 
carissimi liberi, firatres et sorores ?” 
“And who would have thought of our 
meeting here?” with many such like 
questions all in a breath. My spirits 
were refreshed and elevated by this un¬ 
expected and delightful interview, which 
“ la the rarb of old Gaol, and the fire of old reminded me of the reflexion suggested 

Fran theheath-cover’d mountain of Scotia 40 Horace ‘he above-mentioned 
we come. occurrence, • reflection to which I sub- 

Wktre the Romans endeavour'd oar country scribe with heart and hand: 
to nil), 

But oar Ancestors fought, and they fought not “ Nl ? eontnlerlm jnctrodo tanas amico.” 

in vain. — But how rare is the blessing, and how 

After transcribing the Song, I read few are the exceptions to the Poet’* 
it aloud, and when I had done, the fair pathetic complaint, 

Belgian exclaimed, with marks of ar¬ 


dent feeling, “O, Sir, I believe the 
ladies of Brussels would have followed 
tbe Highland Corps, more especially that 
fine regiment called the 42d, to tbe end 
of the world; and that,” added she, 


And what is friendship bat a name, 

A charm that lolls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or feme, 

And leaves the wretch to weep | 

With this English reinforcement to 
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oar party, we paid another visit to the who had no other concern in the battle 
Church, and from thence we repaired to than as spectators, to make choice of the 
a Cottage close to it, to which the gallant top of this steeple, as their point of ob- 
Marquis of Angiesea (then Earl of serration. On advancing from Mont 
Uxbridge) was conveyed upon receiving St. Jean to the scene of action, ray 
his wound, and where bis leg was attention was soon arrested by an affect- 
amputated. We were shewn the Boot ing sight, namely, the numerous graves 
which be wore on that leg when woun- that appeared in every direction. I 
ded. In a small flower-garden close to withdrew from every one of the party to 
the cottage, we were shewn the spot indulge my solitary meditations, on this 
where the limb was buried, and which melancholy scene. 44 What a sad sjjec- 
bas since, I doubt not, been visited by tacle,” said l to myself, 44 is here l’ as 
more Pilgrims than the shrines of all the I stood upon an eminence commanding 
Popish relics throughout Belgium. They a view of an immense number of fresh- 
talked, when I visited the spot, of made graves. 44 Oh what a bitter re¬ 
planting a tree over the grave, which I newal of grief and sorrow would the 
understand has since been done, namely, sight of these tombs occasion to tbous- 
a willow, besides a monument, with a ands of mourning widows, mothers, 
suitable inscription. sisters, and forlorn maidens in England! 

I proceeded with some of our party Come then, let roe sympathize with you, 
firom Waterloo to the field of battle on ye afflicted daughters of Britain, and let 
foot. In walking through that long me bedew with my tears the graves of 
straggling village, 1 conversed, mors or those whom ye loved. 4 His saltern 
less, with almost every person I met, on accuraulem donis, et fungar inani 
the subject of the battle, and my curi- munere !’ Now,” said I to myself, 44 1 
osity was often highly gratified. We am in the house of mourning, and is it not 
were surrounded in every part of our better to be in this house than in the 
progress by men, women, and children, house of feasting ? Yes, verily, for I find, 
offering for sale a great variety of relics, sa I have often experienced, that thereby 
I surveyed with much interest every the heart is made better . Come then, 
object and scene between Waterloo and let me meditate over the tombs that con- 
MontSt. Jean, that was connected with tain the remains of my gallant country- 
the operations of the British Army. After men. Ah! how many kind and tender 
leaving the former village, the ground husbands, dutiful fonp, and faithful 
becomes elevated, and the Forest of lovers, who not many weeks ago were 
Soigny, which had kept retiring from alive, healthy,and gay, are now sleeping 
the view at Waterloo, now began to in these graves; how many endearing 
surround us once more on the left to ties of love and friendship were dissolved 
Joly Bois , and thence to the spot called by the hand of Death in this field, in the 
Lee Vieux Amis , where it receded course of one day! Rest in peace, ye 
again; and on our approach to Mont brave defenders of your Country’s cause. 
St. Jean, which seemed to be more than May the Father of mercies, and the 
a mile beyond Waterloo, the field of God of all consolation, grant to your 
battle appeared in full view. It was surviving friends and relatives those con- 
upon this little village that the rear of the solations under their sad bereavement, 
left wing of the British Army rested which He alone can bestow ! and when 
during the whole day ; and from thence the last trumpet shall sound, and the 
appears, considerably to the right, the dead shall be raised to life, O that ye 
Church of Braine la Leude, which was might all rise, through the merits of Him 
in the rear of the extremity of the right who died for our sins, to the life immor- 
wing of our Army. The fair writer tal!” After spending nearly an hour in 
of a visit to the Field of Waterloo justly surveying the repositories of the dead, I 
observes, that from the top of the steeple began to survey the positions of the British 
of this Church, the battle might have and French Armies; but the description 
been seen more distinctly than] from any of them, as well as of the most interesting 
other place . I apprehend few people scenes of the battle, must form the subject 
wotfid have been found bardy enough, of my next Letter.—-Gen. M. June 1817. 
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MODERN CEREMONY OF TAKING THE VEIL. 


Rome , Dec. 31, 1810. 

N the morning of Sunday, the 24th 
of March, two young women took 
the Veil at the Church belonging to the 
Convent of the Dominicans. 

We felt much interest in the cere¬ 
mony, and arrived at an early hour— 
nine o’clock. Great crowds were assem - 
bled about the entrance, and the church 
itself was nearly full The street imme¬ 
diately before the doors was strewed 
with evergreen plants, and guards were 
on duty, bearing the same shrub in their 
cape. We, as English, were allowed to 
proceed through the body of the Church, 
and bad places assigned to us close to the 
altar. Here we waited a considerable 
time, when Mass was celebrated at the 


the conclusion of it they again knelt; and 
a short service was cbaunted by the 
priests and the choir, in which they 
themselves joined. While still on their 
knees, the bishop demanded their names, 
to which they answered in a tone rather 
loud, sharp, and artificial, “ Maria 
Augustina, and Maria Veronica." 

They were sisters. And now it was 
that they renounced for ever the man¬ 
ners and costume of this world. A gar¬ 
land of sweet-smelling flowers was offered 
to the elder sister, who instantly, and 
with much indignation, real or affected, 
cast the blooming chaplet behind her. 
A second and similar crown was held 
out to the younger votary, who put it 
from her, indeed, but without violence. 



lower end of the church twice ; a trifling 
interval only between the ceremonies. 
Soon after this the organ commenced, 
and was continued at intervals. 

Precisely at eleven the signal was 
given for the approach of the two victims. 
They were preceded by priests, and 
conducted by their father. Their ap¬ 
pearance, perhaps, excited less interest 
than we had anticipated. They were 
neither very young, nor very pretty; 
while at the same time their dress, though 
affectedly gay, was very far from becom¬ 
ing, habited as they were, much after 
the fashion of tragedy queens, or of 
revellers at the carnival. Feathers 
waved over their heads, silver aud other 
ornaments glittered in their hair, and 
immense bouquets adorned their bosoms; 
but dinginess threw a veil over the 
whole; and the Isabella Brown certainly 
predominated over the virgin whi te. 

I was close to them when they knelt 
before the altar. ‘ They afterwards took 
seats opposite to us, when a priest com¬ 
menced an harangue, sufficiently com¬ 
mon-place, and, as it might be supposed, 
in praise of monastic institutions, and of 
seclusion from the world. During the 
recital these two young persons evidently 
suffered much agitation, but which they 
endeavoured to hide in smiles. Such a 
smile had much of melancholy in it 

The discourse was rather long. At 


It fell silently at her knees. The feath¬ 
ers and diamonds now made way for a 
crown of thorns, placed on the head by 
the priests, assisted by the lady patroness. 
The downy plume, the diamonds’ glare, 
and the crown of thorns, formed a singular 
assemblage. Thus accoutered, did not 
these females now look like victims of 
what we the enlightened call dark ages! 
A crucifix was presented to them, which 
they clasped with fervour to the breast. 
Lastly, each one was armed with a taper, 
lighted, to betoken vigilance. The 
Robes of the Order were now brought 
forwards. With these they retired be¬ 
hind the grating, at the back of the altar, 
where they were to be apparelled, and 
shorn of their hair by two of the old 
Religious. This invasion of the scissors 
was, perhaps, the most affecting part of 
the ceremony, but they bore it smiling, 
aod with much fortitude. The music 
at this time was very fine. The old 
women were extremely adroit All the 
pomp of dress speedily vanished, and 
was spurned at, as the flowers had been 
before. The Black Robes and White 
Veils of the Order were speedily adjust¬ 
ed ; and certainly the ladies lost nothing 
of their beauty by this change of costume. 
A glittering crown was placed on the 
head. They were saluted by each one 
of the Religious, beginning with the 
superior; and thus ended the ceremony. 
Digitized by Google 
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A year of probation is allowed them, entertaining, and possibly instructive 
at the expiration of which period they history, might be compiled by any antient 
may, if they choose, return to the world and well-disposed inhabitant of such a 
and all its cares; but such a resolution is prison-house! A Laurevtiav. 

an event of rare occurrence. What an [Gent. Mag. June 1817.] 
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from the Buropcia MagstUe. 

inm n. which ought to weigh with every man in 

npHEH’oman moralist whom I haw. every gradation of public life, but mow 
A quoted in my first letter, has given especially ought it to influence the young 
you a general axiom, which may form a ® an * « » “ the blossom that 

useful basis for self-examination in every men u3u *hy anticipate the fruit ; and 
action of your social life ; as sucb, it althou S h «* would not be naturally just 
should constantly remind you that every to lns,sl , **P° n a " uctl ® cat | OQ common- 
station, whether public or private, active 8urate ‘be early promise yet if the 
or retired, has its peculiar and appropriate ?* U3e disappointment should originate 
duties : and that, whatever be your con- ! n , the , wilfulness or indifference of tbe 
dition in society, your reputation will de- ““bvidual himself, from whose powers 
pend upon your performance or neglect of intellect and opportunities.of applying 
of the obligations which it comprehends. the,D * h,s expectancy has originated, the 
To this I shall add, that no pursuit ought expression of regret is not likely to be 
to be adopted by you which may cause made ,n “ntimeuta at all favourable t® 
you to disregard them ; since every eva- to of them, 

aion of their claim upon your attention, You will then, I would hope, my dear 

and every apology for their omission, G-♦ perceive the obligatory nature 

roust necessarily imply, or will be consid- of those duties which are attached to 
ered by those who observe your conduct, the department that requirese your ex¬ 
es justifying the inference that you ad- ertions. I say department, for however 
mit this claim and are conscious of hav* subordinate it may be, while you con¬ 
ing done wrong in neglecting it. But consider it as a step of that progression 
whatever may be this feeling, you ought by winch you are to rise in the scale of 
always to remember that, so long as the promotion, it behoves you, if you would 
duty is acknowledged by yourself, its realize your expectations, to avoid all 
$laiin upon your exertions is positive ; desultory inconsiderateness in your esti- 
and every excuse for not performing it mation ol its importance and to divest 
is merely referential to circumstances yourself of all sell-relerence, which may 
which society will assert its right to ap- induce you to think that your qualifica- 
preaate, not perhaps in concurrence with bons are superior to the demand upon 
yourconsiderationofthem, but most com- their industrious appropriation to the 
monly in reference to the obligation which task which may be allotted you. 
you have pledged yourself to fulfil. I have indeed witnessed this self-re- 

Itmay be reckoned upon,therefore, as ference in many young men who have 
a certain consequence of supineness in the been as well educated as yourself, and 
performance of your public duty, that I have heard them inveighing heavily 
yon will suffer in that character by which against the mechanical sameness of the 
yon are publicly known, if you become routine in which their efforts have been 
careless as to the manner in which you put in requisition. I have been told by 
comport yourself. And you will find it to them of the 44 bore of office”—“ the tae- 
be a general opinion, that no one ought dium of daily recurrence of the self 
to be invested with an office, however same mechanical operations of duty; 
subordinate, who does not attend to its that it was intolerable to think of men 
business with personal conformity and of education being compelled to submit 
professional application. This, indeed, to the daily drudgery of a toil which the 
is a character of general responsibility, most ignorant could get through l” But 
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why has all thisdiscontent escaped them ? 
Not because they got through this 
drudgery better, but because they did 
not conform their minds to the duties 
which they were conscious were iucura- 
bentupon them. This is wrong, and 
must have a very injurious tendency; 
since, at the same time that it unsettles 
their minds, it gives them a conceit of 
their own importance, which the thinking 
part of society will not justify ; for it is 
always the opinion of judicious men, 
that there is no merit to be admitted in 
exclusion of that which consists in a 
man’s regulating his conduct by the ob¬ 
ligations of his station. 

I do oot, nay, I will not presume, that 
the truth of these remarks is identified 
in your instance; for assuredly they 
aught not to apply to you by any parity 
qf reasoning; yon have chosen for 
yourself the condition of life in which 
you are engaged. But it may happen, 
that the independence of mind which a 
liberal education usually produces, may 
incline you to look upon yourself as 
somewhat above the subordinacy of your 
situation. I confess to you I should be 
sorry for this effect hi your case; be¬ 
cause all education having one direction, 
that of expanding the intellect and form¬ 
ing the heart, I should grieve to find in 
you such a weakness of judgmeut, and 
so much pride of self-opinion, as would 
prove that your mental acquirements had 
produced no other effect than to make 
yon, what I hope you will never be, 
unworthy of the advantages which you 
have enjoyed; besides, your present 
occupation is the result of your choice ; 
an election made also without any pre¬ 
vious consultation of my wishes, or con¬ 
sideration of those views which I might 
have formed of your future prospects. 
After such a decision, therefore, on your 
part, I should seriously lament that you 
should fall into the error to which I have 
alluded. To your choice I have sur¬ 
rendered roy parental power of con¬ 
straint, but not the right of admoaition ; 
and, having made that surrender, I would 
employ this right in supplying the defi¬ 
ciency of my own satisfactioo,by increas¬ 
ing the possibilities of establishing your’s. 

I would, therefore, press upon the 
conviction of your common soense these 
few dictates of paternal anxiety. 


[864 

Be punctual in youf hours of attend¬ 
ance ; for such punctuality will always 
be regarded by your superiors as an 
evidence of assiduity, and as a proof 
that you do not allow matters of extra¬ 
neous import to interfere with the con¬ 
cerns of your employ; for in whatever 
employment of business a young mao is 
engaged, that ought always to be esteem¬ 
ed by him as bis principal object, and 
as superseding every inferior pursuit. 

Do not permit yourself to suppose 
that the minutiae of office are beneath 
your notice ; since whatever relates, al¬ 
though in the remotest degree, to the 
knowledge of you occupation is worthy 
of inquiry, as increasing your stock of 
information. Every pursuit of business 
has its principia, and he who would be 
deemed an intelligent agent must possess 
himself of the elementary priociple&of 
his employ. Indeed, if I know any 
thing of the character of your mind, I 
should conclude that there is too much 
of emulation in it to submit it to the 
mortifying reflection, that others of less 
intelligence are better acquainted with 
the nature of your office than yourself. 

When engaged in your duties be lota* 
in illis , and avoid all trifling and unsea¬ 
sonable conversation which may divert 
your attention from what ought to occu¬ 
py it. It is, I believe, generally found by 
men of application, that the powers of 
the mind, when put into a uniform direc¬ 
tion, are always most effective ; and the 
thoughts once concentrated, they are not 
easi ly brought back to the same focus i fsuf- 
fered to diverge towards irrelevant objects. 

I have heard it remarked, and by adopt¬ 
ing the observation I would not willing¬ 
ly subject myself to the charge ©f severity, 
that the conversation of young men is 
seldom of that valuable nature which can 
justify a moment’s interruption of tbeir 
official engagements. Be this as it may, 
you may justly conclude that, whatever 
is out of time and place is not merely un¬ 
seasonable, but may be pernicious, at least 
the chance is, that it may be unprofitable* 
and this is sufficient reason for your not 
encouraging the intrusion upon your 
more important avocations. 4 

There are, my dear Q - , minds of 

so insipid a composition, as to hold every 
important claim upon their attention in 
an inferior degree of consideration,and to 
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estimate it only in proportion to the time denoe in persons of their own age and 
which it leaves at their own disposal, condition and subject to the same re* 
Hence it is, that they submit with iropa- straints and command of authority as 
tience to the authority by which this claim themselves. 

is insisted upon, and treat with levity the What I have thus far pressed upon 
duties which it inforces. They take every your attention, relates principally to the 
indirect method to evade the rules which disposal of that portion of your time 
are prescribed for punctual attendance, which the affairs of your office require 
and boast of the subterfuges which they from you as a youog man first introduced 
make use of to escape detection. They into the path of public life ; and certainly 
waste that time, which by personal com* you will admit that so much of the rela- 
pact they have pledged to their employ- tive importance of the station in which 
era, in frivolous deviations from the busi- the eye of society is accustomed to re- 
ness in hand, and plume themselves upon gard you, ought not to be held by you 
a certain carelessness of manner in the in light concern, since your reading and 
performance of what they do condescend observation will shew you that far the 
to get through. The vacuity of sentiment, greater part of most eminent character^ 
which in their foolishness they are in the in public life have risen into consequence 
constant habit of professing, betrays an and estimation from subordinate employ: 
oscitancy of thought, if I may be allowed- which may be considered as a species of 
the expression, which shews that no in- probationary progress, as essential to 
dustriou9 avocation can interest them,and justify public confidence as it is indis- 
no principle of virtuous emulation excite pensable to produce that primary knowl- 
them to energy of effort. Their ideas, edge of business, without which the 
when no topic of prurient talk occupies qualifications of the superior officer cannot 
them, seldom extend beyond the limits of be completed ; for be who would know 
n play-bill, the cut of their coats, or the how to direct others,must himself under- 
make of their boots; a vicious affectation stand the service which be insists upon. 

of the follies of those, whom they absurd- But, my dear G-, there is one 

1y take for their fashionable standard, more preliminary observation which I 
pervades all they say and all they do. In am not willing to omit, and to which I 
this vague course they unthinkingly pro- request your special attention, 
oeed until, as it not unfrequently happens,. 1 need not remind you, I presume, 
they lose by their negligence what they that the few hours in which you are offi- 
rnight have secured by their industry ; cially engaged do not comprise all your 
and the progress of that very hope of pro- active opportunities, and that the re- 
motion, which they flatter themselves mainder of your time, which you de- 
will be realised, notwithstanding all this nominate leisure, is not to be thrown 
inconsiderateness on their part, is cut away as of no consideration, 
short by . a just dismissal; and not only If when you lock your desk for the 
their own hope is frustrated, but that of day you turn the key upon your mind, 
their relatives and friends, who bad con- and exclude from it all desire of farther 
grata lated themselves that they were intelligence than what the mere mecha 
placed in a situation which produced au nical process of your office affords, you 
immediateemolument^nd held out apro- will not only run the risk oflosiog all 
speed ve expectancy of future advantage, the attainments of your education, but 
I should think it were unnecessary for will also put it out of your own power to 
me to caution you against all assimila- form that interest with your superiors in 
don of mind and manaers with such society, on whom you must depend for 
young men, whom I should rightly cha- such promotion as industry might secure 
Mfiterize as the most insignificant of to you; and thus, instead of rising above 
human beings, were there not a criminal the level of your compeers, you will sink 
^tendency in their folly to corrupt the below that which at all events you migbt 
early impressions of those who, with have preserved in the character of a well 
better intentions, but perhaps with un- educated youth—for nothing can be more 
guarded hearts, are deceived by such repulsive to men of judgment and good 
faetittoua gaiety and.spuriousindepen* information, than to eeq a young xnaa 
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sacrificing bis early store of intelligence 
to the empty gratifications of a vacant 
mind ; contenting himself with the daily 
discharge of his perfunctory duties; 
without emulation of farther progress, 
and satisfied with the idle refection that 
lie has not left unfinished the exact 
measure of his task.—What would you 
think of a man who, pretending to ex¬ 
plore a country, should travel only by 
the high road, and confine his observa¬ 
tions to those scenes which lie within 
the narrow compass of his view ? You 
would certainly look upon him as a very 
insufficient authority, and condemn him 
as an idle pretender, unworthy of your 
notice. The same conclusion may, cate- 
ris paribus, be drawn with respect to a 
young man who sits down to his regular 
occupation, and rises up from it with no 
other reflection than that of having gone 
through its ordinary course, and without 
having given himself the trouble of con¬ 
templating the respective dependencies 
which its several combinations may asso¬ 
ciate in their relative connexion with oth¬ 
er branches of official knowledge. To ex¬ 
emplify this remark, suppose that, among 
the various papers you have to copy, there 
be any references to peculiar modifica¬ 
tions ol commerce, to the exchanges of 
different countries, to their comparative 
ordinances and customs, their geographi¬ 
cal positions, their manufactures, and 
many other points which are commonly 
included in our commercial regulations, 
both at home and abroad ; would you 
thiuk that you would stand acquitted to 
yourself if you were to copy such papers 
without noting for the subsequent inquiry 
of some leisure hour all these relative par¬ 
ticulars, as subjects which it would be 
useful to you to be better acquainted with ? 
Would the simple act of copying them 
satisfy your mind ? I think not; because 
I am disposed to infer, that its natural 
activity would convince you, that there 
was more to engage its contemplation and 
excite its research than so slight an exer¬ 
tion would justify you to yourself in pas¬ 
sing over.—There is, however, another 
motive, which, altho’ I would not have 
it form your principal excitement; yet, 
as I may fairly use it here to strengthen 
my argument, I shall urge in its support; 

1 mean your personal interest. Suppose 
9K Eng. Afflf. V»I. L 
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again, that through the intervention and 
influence of some friend you should rise 
in your official character,every step high¬ 
er requires more intelligence than that 
from which you attend: and if you have 
not made the best use of your former lei¬ 
sure to qualify yourself for all extraordi¬ 
nary demands upon your ability, would 
there not be some danger of losing, in 
proportion to your deficiency, so much 
of your influence over the respect of those 
below you, and of the esteem of those 
who have the power to command you— 
not to mention the possible disgrace of 
being detected in your by the 

former, and reprimanded for them by the 
latter 1 If, therefore, you would vindicate 
your claim to preferment, you will not 
slumber over your opportunities, but be 
constantly awake to every improvement 
of them that may warrant your anticipa¬ 
tions of future advantage. And suffer 

me to add, my dear G-, that the mind. 

never remains stationary in its action ; jt 
is eithet retrograde or progressive? it 
either loses what it has acquired, by a 
natural lapee of recollection, or it increa¬ 
ses its former acquirements by applying 
them to the attainment of some higher 
object; and hence you will find,thatthe 
mechanical habits of official business, 
which seldom vary from tbeir general 
course, as they do not require any other 
action of the intellect than what is suffi¬ 
cient to provide for common accuracy in 
transcript, so if, after they have been ap¬ 
plied to tbeir ordinary purposelyouregard 
them as your sole concern, and consider 
yourself at full liberty to use the leisure, 
which they leave to you, in the trifling 
amusements of a passing hour, or in the 
equally unprofitable reading of frivolous 
publications, you will neglect the pre¬ 
cious store which education has made 
you master of ; and as land, allowed to 
remain uncultivated, becomes useless in 
itself and unprofitable to the owner, that 
store will be valueless to you ; but with 
this difference, that the soil of the mixyd 
deteriorated in its intrinsic powers of fer¬ 
tility, the longer it remains ta a neglected 
state. So long as a field continues up* 
worked, the profit of its powers of finicti» * 
fication is lost to its owner; but a worse 
consequence ensues to him who neglects 
the cultivation of his mind tojdm, the 
fructifying power itself is lost; 
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he shall be, at apy future time, convinced metical and geographical part of your 
of the inju9tic done to himself and to so- education, I should recommend your 
ciety, and shall be anxious to repair his getting a knowledge of the system of ex¬ 
fault by resuming bis intellectual exer- change, as well as of the boundaries of 
lions, he will find that the very seeds of the different nations and people who 
knowledge have perished, and that it is carry on any trade with us;—the nature 
too late to sow them over again. of their commodities, both in the raw 

I would not have this unhappy result and the manufactured article,—their 
form a part of your future regrets, and I laws and manners; so that you may 
mention it because I would preserve to possess a general information upon every 
you all the best satisfactions of a good possible subject that bears the remotest 
mind—among which there is none more reference to the business which may 
valuable than to be able, in mature life, come within your cognizance and direc- 
to reflect that yon have neglected nothing tion.—And when you may be inclined 
in yonr early years which might promote to indulge your classical taste, I would 
your just advantage, and have done every suggest the propriety of making yourself 
thing that might secure itand with acquainted with those t authors whom 
this satisfaction,whatever disappointment your school studies did not ioclude. 
may traverse your expectations or frus- Now you will say, perhaps, that I 
trate your hope, you will not have the have marked out a scale of reading far 
mortification of recollecting that you have too extensive even for your opportu- 
yourself to blame. nities of leisure—Let us 9ee, my dear 

Let me, then, persuade you to rescue G -, whether this be indeed the cate 

your leisure hours from that dangerous —Your time is apportioned as distinctly 
vortex of senseless dissipation, which, by to your official avocations as the hours 
degrees, almost imperceptible to yourself, to the dial—from ten o’clock in the 
draws the best part of your time into that morning to four in the afternoon—during 
abyss of the past, out of which it can which period your attendance goes on 
never be recovered. in one unvarying routine from the be- 

I would, therefore, take upon me to ginning to the end of the year.—How 
ad vise a systematic apportionment of those much do you think you read over and 
hours; first, to the keeping up of your write by the time the year comes round ? 
scholastic attainments; for if youredu- I will anticipate your answer—a great 
cation was a duty attached to my care, deal more than you would have thought 
its improvement and retention becomes it possible to bave accomplished had the 
an obligation of that gratitude which aggregate mass been placed before you 
you, doubtless, will not consider burthen- at the beginning of it.—And how have 
some in acknowledgment, while you feel you accomplished it? Why, by regular 
the causes so beneficial in application ;— attendance so many hours in a day.— 
besides, you will allow me to add, that The same regulation of your leisure 
whatcostso much in the purchase, ought hours, in much less time than you may 
to be precious iu your estimation on now be inclined to admit, will put you 
whom it was bestowed as a gift. in possession of the information to which 

The next appropriation of these hours I have alluded.—Much more may be 
that I should suggest, would be the read- done by a regular division of our time 
ing of such books as relate to those sub- than by a casual seizure of a flying hour; 
jects which I bave enumerated as com- —nothing, indeed, proves more plainly 
ing before you in the various documents the advantage of system than the appli- 
of your office—for instance, the history cation of our time ; and I have no hesr- 
of your own country, its polity, its tation in asserting, that two hours in an 
foreign dependencies and relations, its evening, regularly appropriated, will, in 
manufactures, its imports and exports— the course of a single year, make you 
v with this you may blend the history of master of all the subjects which I wish 
other countries, and especially those to impress upon your attention. Of this 
with which the commercial connexions I shall hope to convince you when I 
r 6f your own are formed.—In order, shall make the disposal of your time 
*abo, that you may not forget the arith- the express subject of my epistolary 
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address. Believe me, deer G-, that 

while I thus consult my duty, and, I 
trust, your advantage, I feel a yearning 
of parental sensitiveness, that induces 
me not to presume so much upon my 
own experience, or to insist upon my 
own authority, as to submit my opinions 
and my dictates to your own good sense 
and consciousness of duty; with the 
delightful anticipation, that your decision 
and conduct will be commensurate with 
your own happiness—Beyond this, my 
dear Son, I have not a wish.—It is not 
a feeling of parental superiority that ha9 
prompted me to adopt this mode of 
attracting your attention—it is rather an 
anxious desire to reason with you as a 
friend, to place you upon a level with 
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myself, as one who ought to be my 
dearest associate; to make your interests 
my own, and to surrender mine to 
yours; if by such submission your purest 
consolations can be ultimately secured. 

—O, my dear G-! this world is a 

sphere of action in which much must be 
suffered and little can be enjoyed; but 
if, after all my sufferings, to which you 
are no stranger, 1 may be permitted to 
enjoy the cormctwn that you are happy 
because you deserve to be so, I shall 
quit this troublous scene of earthly 
vicissitude with less regret, when I shall 
have to count among the alleviations of 
my sorrows, that you have not disdained 
the anxieties of 

Your affectionate Father, W. 


INSTINCT OF THE MONKEY. 

Tram the Gcatlernaa's Magazine. 


Mr. URBAif, March 90,1817. 

I PUKPOSEDsubjoiningtothe inclo¬ 
sed Fable of the Man and the Monkey, 
some remarks on the instincts of that 
animal; but, finding they would exceed 
the limits of a reasonable note, I now 
beg your acceptance of them in the form 
of a letter. 

A Monkey when wounded will ap¬ 
ply his fore paw (why not hand ?) to the 
]>art affected, hold it up, look at it; and, 
on perceiving the blood, utter such plain¬ 
tive moans, as roust excite the strongest 
feelings of regret and compassion in the 
perpetrator of such wanton barbarity. 

A person who had shot a very large 
Monkey caused it to be laid before a 
young pet of the same species, which he 
kept in bis house. This little caricature 
of man, as if on a coroner’s inquest, 
surveyed the body very minutely, and 
concluded his examination by bolding 
up one of the paw*; the immediate fall 
of which (the vital *park being quite ex¬ 
tinct) wa9 succeeded, on the part of little 
pug, by the most lamentable howl that 
can be imagined, and which be repeated 
several times. A spectator might have 
been led to suppose that in the linea¬ 
ments of the deceased he recognized the 
features of his grandfather. 

When the Government of Madras 
first took possession of the Tanjore 
country, an artillery officer, with some 
light field-pieces, was stationed in the 


Pagoda of Trivalore. This gentleman 
amused himself in hi9 solitude with 
endeavouring to catch a Monkey, by 
means of a cocoa-nut shell, containing a 
small quantity of rice ; and he succeeded 
—for pug, having inserted his paw, and 
filled it with rice, could not withdraw it 
again. It might be supposed that a 
person of his sagacity would have 
known that, in order to obtain his re¬ 
lease, he had only to relinquish his 
plunder: here, however, his instinct 
failed him, and he was afterwards seen 
walking about, in an erect posture, with 
his fore paws tied behind his back ; but 
the officer being of a playful^ not a cruel 
disposition, soon restored him to liberty. 

Place a looking-glass before a mon¬ 
key, and after surveying his beauties for 
a very short time, be will look, not in 
the glass, but behind it. 

Having been myself an eye-witness of 
aH that I have asserted above, you may 
depend on its authenticity. I. 

THE MAN AND THE MONKEY. 

A Fable; written in India, by an o/dR esident. 

B ENEATH a baojrao’8 wide-spreading 
shade, 

A weary Traveller asleep was laid. 

And in a dream most comfortably picking 
The sable carcase of a carry *d chicken.* 

* There is a species of poultry in India of 
this description, which, by epicures, is esteem* 
edadelicacr. 
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9o>piVd, no (bit ap ftp»( to Sod, 
Wheo both (be cook aaS b«aage+ w«*o be. 
hind.— 

But, short, alas! are all terrestrial joys. 

Or sleeping or awake!—a sodden noise 

S At such a time U would a saint provoke!) 
from his unfinished meal the traveller ’woke $ 
On silent wing tbeMack-bon’d chicken fied. 
And crowds of Monkeys chatter’d overhead j 
« Te Caitift ! is it you f* enrag’d he cries, 

« At year respected smnmohs most I rise ? 

Ye Tile, aMchievoas, imitating crew ! 

Hnd I my ride, and a haU or two, 


This h o aBte em tree, for insect, bird, and beast. 
Affords a frequent and delicious feast i 
The nimble squirrel here supplies bis needs. 
And here the party-colonr’d maniek* feeds: 
The noisy perroqoet, the pigeon too,+ 

Whose colour screens him from the sportsman’s 
view? 

Hie sable cram (I aim net te describe 
Bneh long procession of the insect tribe,) 

And here* as you have seen, we Moakeys meet 
In numerous crowds, to chatter, and to mt 
For these above the luscious berries grow ; 
Whilst Men and Cattle find a shade below. 


Thowcb now yon chatter, grin, nnd frisk on Or shelter ample, which, when storms impend, 
biffh, f May herds and whole battalions defend. 

Soon Ihw and quiet tbduld four Worships lie. Then grudge us not our portion of the treat, 
Bence, to your native juuguls, ere too late, what thou can’st not, let a Monkey eat. 

Nor, by remaining, dare to tempt y«mr fate. yybqt, if thy casual imp our mirth hath broke. 

There live,like quadrupeds, on Nature's pino | gyj w ^|j a cause Oreatioo’s Cord provok^ 
And cease to tanitafie yonr severeigu, Man.” ftegfirdless of uer Children, and our wives. 

Thus spoke the traveller: when, from above Te lift his hand against our precious lives ? 


Swift as the lightrheel’d messenger of Jove, 

A Monkey sprang; and, seated on his haaach. 
Took sole possession of a neigbb’ring branch. 
Bis person such (we must not that neglect) 

As might inspire beholders with respect: 

For, Agamemnon-like, the Greeks among, 
in stature he excell’d the Monkey throng: 

Be seem'd Indeed of a gigantic race. 


Grey was his bristly hah*, and red his fisce; __ 

Bach limb, each muscle, spoke superior At sea, has skips, and in the air, bmlloen^ 


Were men to ba so judg’d, so punish’d too, 
Alas! what dreadM carnage would ensue. 

We imitate you !—fake and foolish tale I 
What could* to us, such mimickry avail 1 
Since, helpless in himself, when danger’s nigh, 
Man, without aid, can neither fight nor fly; 
But, as his warring courage cools, or warm, 
Must have recourse to horses or to asun|: 
Moves forward,nnd retreats, to certain tunes t 


And ev’ry tootL was full an inch in length i 
Besides all which, so likely to pretail, 

As long as this description was his tail. 

8uch as you see him,'now to speak begin 
This vet’ran in replyInsatiate Man! 

Whose pow*r so Wide extends, o’er great and 

And art thou, then, mnsatisfy’d with all ? 

This tree, which yet for centuries may 
(Blest be the planter’s charitable hand !) 

f These are indispensable accompaniments 
to travellers in a country where there are no 
tons for thoftr accommodation. 


Whereas the Monkey, who, ia time of need. 
Wants not, thank Heaven ! either strength or 
speed, 

With nat’ral arms can fight: or, if too great 
The force oppos’d, is active in retreat: 

Can, tike a squirrel, bound from spray to 
spray, 

And baffle all pursuers.—Sir^good day !” 

The Man abash’d, confounded, hung his head. 
And not a tyttaMeia answer said. J. 

• A bird in shape and size not unlike n 
black-bird. 

+ The green pigeon. 


LETTERS OF THE LATE MRS. CARTER 


TO MBS. MOMTAGC, [jOST PUBLISHED PBOM TIB OBIGBIAI*, BY MOVTAOU PkHHIHOTOW.] 


mm tteKtwMoftifcly 


T HE deservedly high reputation of 
the venerable writer of these admi¬ 
rable letters, and the Literary eminence of 
the lady to whom they were addressed, 
cannot fail to excite a lively interest in 
the mind of every person of refined taste 
and sound principles. That the corres¬ 
pondence breathes genuine sensibility 
and evinces vigorous powers of mind, 
may easily be conceived by those who 
Were at all acquainted with the extraor¬ 
dinary attainments, masculine genius 
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and sterling virtues of Elizabeth Carter. 
In these letters she appears even to great* 
er advantage than in hnr exoelleat trans¬ 
lation of Epictetus, for here are display¬ 
ed all the shining graces of true religion 
and solid learning, the most unafrcted 
moral sentiment, and learning sanctified 
to the best of purposes. As a specimen 
of the keen observation and good hu¬ 
mour which distinguished this wonderful 
woman at the close of her long life, we 
shall copy an extract from the last epistle: 

y Google 
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u Dea1, Dec.#, 1799. having cam pU te l y satisfied me by ber 
“ I was lately reading some of Shak- reasoning, 
speare’s plays. Can yon guess what “ With this impression on my mind, l 
should induce Bishop Warburton, and I told yon most sincerely I thought it an 
think some other commentators, to think imperious duty upon you to give the 
that the three dramas of Henry VI. were world the benefit of such precious and 
not his. To my apprehension, these enlightening relics, 
plays have all the characteristic marks “ There is another characteristic ex- 
that stamp the genius of Shakspeare. cellence, which it strikes me that Mrs. 
The singularity of his language, his nice Carter's Letters possess. They seem as 
discrimination of the persons, the unde- it were to emanate from the judicial 9eat 
viating fidelity with which they are sup- of wisdom : they are not ingenious 
ported, &c. &c. I wish to know what pleadings, but calm and impartial deci- 
you, who have proved yourself the roost sions. Now it seems to mi, that, in ad- 
accurate and judicious of all his com- dition to the powere of reasoning, there 
mentators, think of this strange suspicion. » often a deep natural sagacity wanted, 

, “ Do you not admire the curious to come to a wise moral decision : for it 

French proposal of transporting an army must in many cases be made up, in part, 
in balloons I Surely, they must have of ingredients which escape the grasp of ' 
great confidence in the friendship of the language. This faculty, in addition to 
“ prince of the power of the air.” But, great reasoning powers, and great force 
happily, the Power, who, I humbly trust, and clearness of words, I think Mrs. 
will be our protection, is infinitely supe- Carter possessed, 
rior." “Her industry assisted her with all the 

■ ^ light of solid learning ; and the calmness 


frrtA the Geatlemui* Maculae. 

Mtt. U*»a*, May 10,1817. 

The following critical opinion of the 
newly published Letters of the late Mrs. 
Carter to Mrs. Montagu , is given in a 
private letter to the Editor. E.S.B. 
u To the Ret). Montagu Pennington. 

“ My dear Friend, Feb. 16. 

“ I do not alter or abate in my opinion, 
that Mrs. Carter's Letters are models of 
epistolary excellence. In style there is 
all the strength of Johaeon, without his 
pomp. In matter there is all his profun¬ 
dity and comprehension, without his 
prej udices. Her feelings are rather those 
of reflection than of impulse: and there¬ 
fore rather excite esteem and admiration, 
than that love and kindness which the 
more melting pen of Miss Talbot draws 
forth as by a sort of intuitive charm ; or 
than the flash of intellectual pleasure 
which is conveyed by the playful and 
ready wk of Mrs. Montagu. 

“ In most moral Questions I should 
be inclined to take Mrs. Carter as my 
guide. 1 have had many moral doubts, 
which bad perplexed me, cleared up by 
her opinions: nor do I recollect any 
question she has touched upon, of those 
numerous nice difficulties in daily life of 
which the discussion i9 continually 
pressing itself on my mind, without 


of her feelings (unlike this warm and 
unhappy frame of mind, in whose tem¬ 
perament the most vivid impressions melt 
sway almost as rapidly as they are made) 
Buffered herto retain in their original clear¬ 
ness the treasures with which her memo¬ 
ry was stored. 

“ Mrs. Montagu too often took up her 
pen to think what she should say : Mrs. 
Carter always to say no more than she 
thought Mrs. Montagu's fancy was 
certainly more brilliant; her imagery 
more copious ; and her combinations 
more quick, unexpected, and surprising. 
—Mrs. Carter's more deep, more pictu¬ 
resque, and morejnst. 

“ It is easy to conceive letters more 
calculated for temporal y attraction than 
those of Mrs. Carter, which open no po¬ 
litical discoveries; deal in no piquant 
satire ; betray no private scandal ; and 
gratify no private malice: which open no 
cabinets; ancHet not prurient curiosity be¬ 
hind the scenes of public or private life. 

“ That alooe, which deals in such 
stimulants for the foul and palled appe¬ 
tite of the publick, is likely to be the 
great and noisy favourite of the day. 
But there is a slow and gradual fame, 
which is of a thousand times more value; 
the fame constituted of the voices of 
thu good and wise, gently rising 
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from wide aod dispersed quarters, till of grovellers and earthly-minded multi- 
they meet in one harmonious acda- tudes, inebriated with mean passions and 
nation, high above the stir and clamour the conceit of vulgar knowledge !” 


WATERLOO ANECDOTE. 

from La Belle AaaemMee. 


T IE rector of Framlingham, in Suf¬ 
folk, soon after the battle, wrote to 
the Duke of Wellington, stating, that in 
his opinion, the non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers of the British army, had, by their 
valorous conduct on that day, entitled 
themselves to some distinct marks of their 
country’s approbation, and therefore he 
felt disposed, for one, to offer his humble 
tribute to their merit—In order that this 
might be properly applied, he requested 
the favour of his Grace to point out to 
him the non-commissioned officer whose 
heroic conduct from the representations 
which his Grace had received, appeared 
the most prominent; to whom he, the 
Rector, meant to convey, in perpetuity, a 
freehold farrn, value £\0 per annum. 
The Duke set the enquiry immediately 
on foot, through all the commanding offi¬ 
cers of the line, and, in consequence, 
learned that a sergeant of the Coldstream, 
and a corporal of the 1st regiment of 
Guards had so distinguished themselves, 
that it was felt difficult to point out the 
ihost meritorious ; but that there had 


been displayed by the sergeant an exploit 
arising out of fraternal affection, which 
he felt it a duty on thu occasion to repre¬ 
sent, viz.—That near the close of the 
dreadful conflict on the 17th, this distin¬ 
guished sergeant impatiently solicited the 
officer commanding his company, for 
permission to retire from the ranks for a 
few minutes ; the latter expressing some 
surprise at this request, the other said, 
** Your honour need not doubt of my 
immediate return.”—Permission being 
given him, he flew to an adjoining bam, 
to which the enemy in their retreat had 
set fire, and from thence bore on his 
shoulders his wounded brother, who he 
knew lay helpless in the midst of the 
flames. Having deposited him safely (or 
the moment under a hedge, he returned 
to his post in time to share in the victori- 
ous pursuit of the routed enemy. We 
need scarcely add, that the superior me¬ 
rit of this gallant non-commissioned offi¬ 
cer was thus established, and that there 
is no doubt that ere this he has received 
the patriotic reward. 


From La Belle Aetemblee. 

THE PRISON OF THE CONCIERGERIE. 


TU1ISUTID Ht 

REAMS have generally been ex¬ 
plained, as we are apt to explain ev¬ 
ery thing that surpasses human compre¬ 
hension, by those hypotheses that expe¬ 
rience soon gives the lie to. M any have 
said that dreams are produced by some 
owerful impression, and those thoughts 
y which the mind has been forcibly 
struck during the day. This I deny, at 
least so far as it regards myself; for, 
generally speaking, my dreams have no 
analogy to what has employed my mind 
the preceding day ; I regard them often 
as only the sport of imagination, an af¬ 
fection of the mind produced from an in¬ 
ternal sentiment, entirely independent of 
exterior causes. This theory (which, in 


9M THE FHEVCR. 

the mean time, I do not carry so far as to 
believe there is any divine impulsion in 
dreams) leads me, nevertheless, often to 
seek, instead of the confused reflections 
on the past, a kind of inspiration on what 
is to come. 

Very often a dream will determine me 
on what I piopose to undertake; and 
taking advantage of the disposition 1 (eel 
myself in w hen I awake, the employment 
of my day is often the result of a dream. 
Perhaps those who know me may say, 
so it seems ; but the raillery is better 
applied to the expression than to the idea. 

Be that as it may, last Sunday, after 
passing a very agreeable evening,amongst 
some very charming women and 'well in- 
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formed men, where neither scandal nor How ingenious is the justice of man in 
politics were brought forward to aid the finding out means of vengeance ! In 
conversation, I went to bed at a very granting the unhappy victim over whose 
late hour, and without having any anal- head hangs the sword of justioe, to speak 
ogy to the manner in which 1 had passed with, and hear his friends for the last 
the day, my dreams were assailed with time, the precautions of a rigorous watch- 
the most mournful images. I know not fulness are only multiplied. The grate 
by what title or in what situation I was that separates the prisoners from those 
pleading before a numerous auditory on friends is such, that they can scarce dis- 
the criminal law. I was holding forth tinguish their features or hear their sighs; 
is a particular manner on the prison and the most tender or secret expression 
whereto the bare suspicion of guilt is is made public before it reaches them, 
dragged, and which suspicion often falls The chapel, where all the prisoners 
on the innocent, since all are deemed in- assemble every Sunday to hear divine 
socent.till they have been adjudged guil- service, is built anew ; the women occu- 
ty. As we argue with the greatest ease py a space which is separated by a grate, 
imaginable in our dreams, I was proving and the seats of the men are placed on 
in the most ineontcstible manner, that each side of the nave, 
the negative or positive proof against all Behind the altar, before which, are 
crimes might be obtained in three days, presented the vows of a death-bed re- 
and that by means of permanent assizes pentance, and often the tears of inno- 
and juries there would be no occasion in cence, is a kind of portico, which forms 
any great city for more than one general an entrance to a dungeon rendered sacred 
prison. by a most dreadful recollection ; for there 

This projected labour I had conceived the illustrious Marie Antoinette was hurl- 
ia my sleeping moments, produced in me ed from the first throne in the world, and 
a strong desire to visit the prisons, and made the victim of revolutionary fury, 
to begin with that which I had consented while some yet surviving cowardly beings 
to keep as one bouse of general dep6t. throw the crime on a nation which has 
Another motive, less visionary, conducted wept team of blood. In that horrid 
me last Monday to the prison of the receptacle Marie Antoinette existed for 
Conciergerie, the very name of which sixty-two days, waiting the execrable 
inspires one with the most painful re- fat of a tribunal composed of execution- 
membrances. I will not repeat what I ers, in whose eyes every thing appeared 
have heard on the origin of this horrible like guilt that was not guilt itself, 
monument, built on the ruins of the pal- I cannot pretend to say whether or no 
aces of our former kings ; I only figure religious veneration ought to preserve the 
to myself the formidable entrance of the primitive horror of this place ; the senti- 
gulf where the groaning victims of the ments of piety cannot but lead us to 
law await their fate. mourn over that truckle bed propped np 

I behold the awful opening of the against a damp wall, the straw-stuffed 
gates ; I bend my body to pass beneath chair, the rude table, that loop-holu, 
the overhanging roof, and I find myself which just served to let in a feeble ray of 
between two wickets where commences light, and even that modest screen which 
for the condemned the empire of death, separated the royal prisoner from the host 
I show the gaoler my permit, and one of of guardians appointed to watch over 
the guardians of this Tartarus, loaded even her sighs and tears : I contemplated 
with a bunch of enormous keys, offers that narrow space in which she was ex- 
bis services to guide me through this hor- posed to the public eye. The walls are 
rible*labyrinth. now painted to represent grey marble; 

An iron grate, which is moved with and opposite the arcade is a little ceno- 
extreme difficulty, opens into a kind of taph erected of white marble, and one of 
passage, and we enter a long corridor, its cornices serves as an altar whereon is 
lighted gloomily at each end, and this performed mass on the anniversary of the 
leads to the parlour, where people are 16th of October. One of the inscrip- 
admitted to oovnmimicate verbally tgilh tioos, written in Latin, indicates the ob- 
these pri^ooevs which are not in the secret, jett of this monument, the period of 
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time to which it was erected, and the Perhaps I hare been too long secluded 
orime against theaugust vicdm^arocorded. from society, properly to appreciate its 
The other inscription is an extract firom rights ; hut it seems to me that those of 
die letter written by tbeQueen toMadame nature are yet more sacred : it seems also 
JCUsabeth, the night before her death. that even justice ought not to banish 
Ax the further end of the dungeon, in pity, that natural emotion of the 9oul by 
the place where the unfortunate Queen’s which it beats and palpitates. If some- 
bed was placed, is a full length picture of times we appear indifferent 4o the ills of 
that illustrious sufferer, in deep mourn- others, it is because we hare no coacep¬ 
ing ; on each side of it are two oval tion of them. What man of any feeling, 
frames, which seem intended to receive when informed of the physical and moral 
the portraits of Louis XVI. and his an- sufferings of one imprisoned for a capital 
giilic sister. The opening which former- crime, would not thiak that he had al^ 


ly communicated with what was called 
the council-hall, where the turnkeys were 
stationed, is now shut, and the window 
is enlarged and ornamented with painted 
glass; the melancholy reflected light 
firom which gives a suitable tint of woe 
on this mournful apartment. 

With what sublime and yet distressing 
remembrances was my mind assailed in 
this place ! How could I sufficiently 
pay to the memory of this distinguished 
and unfortunate female the tribute of deep 
regret that her fate demanded from every 
heart ? How could I invoke her illus¬ 
trious shade without fancying h attended 
by that multitude of heroic women who 
had preoeded her, or succeeded to her as 
temporary inhabitants of this horrible pri¬ 
son, to which they were dragged by the 
an ne demon ofeivil discord ? Tsee,atonoe 
the heroic Charlotte Corday, the coura¬ 
geous wife of the imbecile minister Ro¬ 
land ; the young and beautiful Princess 
of Monaco ; the venerable Marechale de 
Moucby; the virtuous sister of the 
bookseller Gatey, that model of devotion 
to brotherly love ; the charming wife of 
the fiery Camille Desmoulins; the inter- 
ostingCeciliaRenaud; the adorable fami¬ 
ly of the immortalMalesherbe; mesdames 
Seooson,Rosambeau,andChateaubriant; 
and so many other women who are an 
•eternal honour to a sex, who deserve the 
admiration of the world, but to whom 
Frenchmen owe eternal gratitude. 

In continuing to wander with my 
guide through this den, where any one 
who has a permit may ramble with im¬ 
punity, he shewed me the door of one of 
those dungeons, known by the name of 
the Great Cesar, and which, after the de¬ 
scription of it can only be compared to 
the box of Pandora, for hope alone re¬ 
mains behind. 

D 


ready suffered bis punishment if found 
guilty, from the moment of his condem¬ 
nation? What then must be his torments 
if he is innocent ? How can be be in¬ 
demnified for those hours, those ages of 
anguish, those tortures of mind and body 
to which be is subjected, <&ad which his 
conscience, however irreproachable, will 
not allow him to look forward to the ter¬ 
mination of without trembling ? 

These mournful reflections so natural¬ 
ly p r e s e nted themselves to my mind at the 
sight of the objects by which I was sur¬ 
rounded, and which could not in the 
mean time prevent my acknowledging 
(when I think of what I have seen for¬ 
merly, and what I see now) that the reg¬ 
ulations of prisons in general, and par¬ 
ticularly that of the Ooocievgerie, hare 
undergone some very good reformarioos; 
that the progress of reason and humanity 
which belongs to an eolighteoed age, dis¬ 
plays itself in many instances ; the most 
shocking abuses hare been destroyed, 
and justice shows itself in less horrible 
forms, while its most subordinate agents 
themselves do not make use of that brutal 
ferocity io the discharge of their office as 
formerly. But here, as in every thing 
ebe, there yet remains much to be done; 
and it will be done: what one century 
begins another finishes. If human in¬ 
stitutions are in a way to become perfect, 
while maonecs are only changing, it is 
because the former have the advantage of 
time on their side. 

I have read somewhere, that — u The 
misfortunes attendant upon virtue and 
the success of vice, serve only to prove 
the shortnem of life: give but sufficient 
time to the virtuous man, or the villain, 
and each would receive, even on this 
ttrth, his recompence or bis punishment. 

Tsc Hermit ok uO^Txvsn 
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From the Rfe«t|#r Mcgwlafe. 

RECENT 8EETCHE8 OF SWISS SCENERY. 

IN LETTERS TO ▲ LADY.* 

Mar tig ny ; Sept. 16, 1816. satisfaction. Yet it appeafs to me that 
Valiev of the Rhone. tU * ra i* approaching when the re» 

MySMTiMw, searches of geologists, whose progress 

W HEN we entered Bex, the-even- during the last twenty yearn has been 
ing had so far advanced as to veil gtg&ntic, W, M £•*© *nvrea at an ua imum ; 

Xhf delightful scenery of its environs en- an< * *"• **y 8 “ u * na ® P! 1 ^ 

tirely from our view. I do not now regret cacity will penetrate those dark regions 
this—an unclouded atmosphere presented JJJ which the mysterious operations of 
to us this morning a profusion of en- Nature lie concealed. What an inter* 
chanting objects. The Rhone was he- minable source ofwoftier ns presented! I# 
fore us; on its opposite banks rose la pagination w 0,1 

dent du midi: on the Bex side, and to ^ structure pf the earth, and of thoes 
our left, our attention was directed, more ©sternal traces which indicate the d©©p» 

S rticularly, to a mountain called the 'eternal convulsion. to the paind ct 
orcle, which we bad scarcely noticed him who loves Nature, and worships hsr 
before: it is not so lofty as the midi my^enes! N* endeavours to picture I# 
mountain, botis more remarkable in its his mind immense caverns of sub-marine 
form, for its highest part seems to shoot aw * subterraneous lire : the war of ele# 
perpendicularly into the atmosphere, in meB<s °f ^ re eart ^ earth with 

the form of a tower: this, as well as la ocean—ocean with tempest and bum* 
dent du midi 9 is capped with snow and ®® De 5 disputing the sovereignty I 


ice, which have, perhaps, never dissolved 
since its formation. The bases of these. 


In pursuing his conjectures on the ope* 
rations of this “wreck of matter,” heen- 


each of which has its accompanying doavoure to present to his mind a suspea- 
ebain, seem to descend into the waters don of the rotatory motion of the earth; 
of the Rhone, and to close the country the destruction of the perpendicularity rf 
before us. Between Bex and the river, the poles ; perhaps the earths assigned 
the scenery is luxuriant in flowers, mea- revolution round the sun on the verge ct 
dows, copses, and trees of the brightest yielding to an excess of centripetal or 
verdure, particularly the chesnut; add centrifugal force; the earth, a being, as 
to these, the sound and sparkling of it were, of the solar system, stretched on 
numerous rivulets, and the Avencon, the rack of universal convulsion, and its 
which flows through Bex , and I am led bones, as the mountain-rocks have bee* 
to believe that the most fertile and rest- emphatically called, broken and d»fr* 
less imagination will find no object to pl ft ced. 

sigh for. Such, we have reason to believe, werfc 

From a mountain in a neighbouring the effects of three mundane revolutions, 
bailiwick, was taken, in a fossil state, a which geologists have traced, and as 
lobster, which is still, I believe, in De they are exhibited by the primitive, the 
Luc’s cabinet at Geneva. Thiscircum- secondary rocks, and alluvial deposits; 
stance arrests attention in the most for- but to give these convulsions an habi- 
cible manner—it challenges reflection; tation, even in the “mind’s eye,”-*-to 
and, surrounded as I am by objects place in idea the sublime appearances flf 
whose forms and magnitude are as won- universal earthquake, universal hurrfc* 
derful as they are vast, I pause, and mV cane, and universal deluge, is beyond 
mind turns involuntary upon itself, 1 the power of the most sublimated ima^ 
endeavour to recal the theories of terms- gination ! The theories of Newton and 
trial convutsion and of deluge, and can La Place have conducted us through in^ 
rest on none with entire confidence and finite space: the laws and operations eff 

~ the whole frame of the universe are etn* 


l 
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braced by our imaginedos^ 
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yet is the theory of the earth a profound this legion, Maurice. Writers have en- 
mystery, for we are as well satisfied with deavoured to invalidate the whole story, 
the fanciful hypothesis of Kirwan, who because the valley between Martigny 
informs us that Noah's house was built and St. Maurice is not, they say, suffi- 
on one of the Andes, or elsewhere on ciently large to contain 6000 men, the 
the borders of the Pacific Ocean, from number of the legion, and the army of 
whence he saw the great abyss, or south Maximum that murdered them. Yet, 
sea, open; as with the sagacity of Bishop let it be remembered that the event was 
Burnet, who imagines that the earth was a massacre, and not a battle; that ait 
a large ball of water, enclosed in a crust army, which would suffer itself to be 
of granite; and that the bursting of this twice decimated without insurrection, 
ball was the opening of the great deep l might be massacred by a small number* 
Perhaps it may be conjectured, that, so But that this story is a fiction rests on 
long as philosophers think it necessary satisfactory grounds, for we may reason- 
to reconcile the theory of the earth with ably presume that the whole was a pia 
the Mosaic account of the deluge,so long fraus of Eucherius, a bishop of Lyons, 
must a succession of opake solutions The knowledge of this extensive mas- 
emanate from their imaginations. Let sacre did not, it appears, transpire at the 
the inquiring mind throw off the tram- time; it was not heard of until three 
mels of sect and system, and submit to generations of bishops (who must have 
the test of reason and experience: l consigned it to each other as a profound 
speak of entire freedom in application secret,) had passed away ; for this event,, 
to the pursuit of science. There always which is said to have taken place during 
has been, and I fear there always must the latter part of the third century, was 
continue to be, an esoteric and an exotiric not disclosed until the middle of the fifth; 
doctrine: the frame of society would be while the execution of Maximilianus, 
disorganised without it. Marcell us, the centurion, and others. 

On proceeding towards the bridge who were, about this period, the willing 
which connects the Pays de Vaud with victims of their passive prejudice, or ac- 
the Palais, our progress was arrested by tive zeal, is related with circumstantial 
two or three gendarmes, who desired to minuteness. The order of St. Maurice, 
examine our passports: this was the instituted by the Dukes of Savoy, and the 
first application of the kind which had erection and dedication of the abbey at 
heeu made to us since we passed the this place by Sigismond, king of Bur- 
frontier near Pontarlier. gundy, cannot be matters of surprise 

The view from the bridge of St. Mau- either to the sceptical or credulous of the 
rice, which is said to have been built by nineteenth century, since events, which 
tbe Romans, while this town was called serve to increase the doubts of the pbi- 
Agaunum, will check, forli few minutes, losopher, are not calculated to render the 
the progress of the traveller. The ap- faithful less dogmatical, 
pearauce of the town and of a chapel The valley which we now entered, 
that hangs above it, is truly and singu- sometimes called the valley of the Peu- 
larly picturesque; St. Maurice appears nine Alps, is the longest and widest iu 
to be built in a frame-work of rock, as Switzerland; and tbe Rhone, from 
it were, excavated from the base of la which it also take its name, is the largest 
dent da Midi. and most rapid of its rivers; from it3 

Between this town and Martigny, it source, in a mountain called the Fourche, 
is said, that the Tbebaean legion was a few miles west of St. Golhard, to the 
twice decimated, and afterwards wholly lake of Geneva, it flows through an ex- 
destroyed by order of Maximian, bo- tent of eighty miles. This valley is one 
cause tho soldiers refused to march of the deepest in Helvetia, for its lowest 
against the Christians; and a speech, as part is scarcely raised above the level of 
remarkable for baseness of vassallage as the sea, while the mountains which 
of enthusiastic self-devotion, has been command it, as Mont Rose and others, 
attributed to the martyred soldiery. It are among the loftiest elevations of the 
is pretended that this town takes its old world: it unites all climates and all 
name from that of the commander of seasons at the same time. The vice- 
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yards in the vicinity of Martigny produce —in the morning we can pass f track of 
wine of a quality strong and delicious: country where Nature languishes from 
here we can gaze, in the same minute, excessive heat, and in the evening we 
on the aloe and fig-tree of the torrid, and may cross on foot the never-dissolving 
the rhododendron of the frigid, zones; snows which surmount it! T. H. 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. 

tram tbe Europe** 

THE GLEANER. NO. III. more nor less than a firm, decisive mind, 


- - ■■■■This weak impress is as a figure 

Trenched in ice; which, with an hour’s heat. 
Dissolves to water, and doth lose his form. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona , Act iii. Sc. 2. 
N a perusal of the pages of history, 
in which we find the actions of 
mankind at different periods, and un¬ 
der different circumstances, recorded; 
or of those of biography, in which we 
are often led to admire remarkable in¬ 
stances of individual courage, of firm¬ 
ness of character, and decision of mind ; 
our feelings are not unfrequently those 
of approbation, mingled with something 
like an inclination to envy, and accom¬ 
panied with no small degree of surprise 
at that intellectual vigour which could 
have supported the hero of the narrative 
under all tbe difficulties that he had to 
encounter, and have enabled him to rise 
superior to all the impediments which it 
was necessary he should remove. We 
view the action in all its different lights, 
and the longer we regard it, the more 
does our wonder increase. We feel well 
assured of the general weakness of hu¬ 
man nature, and sufficiently conscious 
of -our own individual feebleness; and 
are led to ask ourselves, whence he, 
whose exertions have been the subject 
of our consideration, could have ob¬ 
tained sufficient energy to surmount 
every obstacle which laid in hi* way, 
and to resist every temptation that en¬ 
deavoured to lure him from his purpose: 
and though we know that he was ncithing 
more than man, yet we could almost be¬ 
lieve that he was possessed of some re¬ 
sources unknown to the generality of his 
fellow-mortals. 

And what is this great secret which we 
are anxious to be put in possession of, 
this talisman that dissolves difficulties into 
air, this magic wand which disperses ev¬ 
ery opposing obstacle, and seems to com¬ 
mand surrounding events J Nothing 

Di( 


which with the eagle s eye seizes every 
available object, and with the giant’s 
arm grasps it, and retains its bold, till it 
has made it subservient to its purpose. 
This it is that has effected the wonders 
which call forth our admiration, and pro¬ 
duced the examples of courage which 
fire our minds and animate our hearts. 
This it i3, which, when employed in a 
good cause, has raised those patterns of 
energetic zeal, the Howaxds and tbe 
Wilberforces of our country ; and this it 
is also, which, when accompanied with 
a depraved will and a wicked heart, has 
led the conquerors of former and modern 
times to pursue their object through 
fields of blood, to sacrifice every thing 
to gratify their desires, and to break 
through (he bounds which morality and 
religion would have imposed to their 
cruel and merciless ambition. 

But whilst we admire that firmness 
which, when employed in endeavouring 
to ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
has effected so much, we cannot hdp re¬ 
verting to ourselves, and those around 
us in whose welfare we feel an interest, 
and on a faithful comparison of ourselves 
and them with those who have been the 
objects of our commendation, we cannot 
but acknowledge how little we possessor 
what we can only applaud. What a 
contrast doesthe generality of men afford; 
and what mischief and misery are oro- 
duced by the total absence of that firm¬ 
ness which has characterised the greatest 
among mankind. But without merely 
satisfying ourselves with assertion, it 
shall be our business,in the present essay, 
to point out some of the marks, and dis¬ 
tressing consequences, of that mental 
imbecility which we would deprecate* 
and in our next to notice the advantages 
resulting from that decision of character 
to which we have alluded. 

Tbe desire of happiness, from the very 
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CoasiWotiaa of ••mature* it universal. that it is for from oar intention to put- 
£very mat, whatever moy bebisdiapo* ronieeatiy thing like that pertinacious 
•Mon, or however supine end inaetnrt obstinacy which characteriaes some who 
be my appear in the eyes of his ae* possess the weakejt minds, and who never 
quaintance 9 it hoping that tbit will, at make any advances towards improve- 
tome future time, be the termination of ment, because they never listen to that 
his wishes. Hence we see that one sets which might promote it. Decision of 
before him tome objects of pursuit, tnd character, and a patient investigation of 
eagerly strives after its attainment, sup- all the arguments which may be ad- 
posing that its possession will procure vanced for and against any proposed 
For him all that he requires, little sus- object, ate perfectly teconcileable with 
pfecting that the Very exertions that he is each other; end when these are jmn* 
making, and the anticipations In which ciously tempered, we shall see precisely 
he is indulging, afford' him more satifr- that state of mind which in every pmnl 
faction than the result to Which they of view is the most desirable. 
may eventually lead could do. As long After the attention has been diifettod 
as the hoped-ror reward of his diligence by any occurrence to the contemplation 
is steadily kept in view, and as long as of the acquisition of some valuable at* 
bis attention is alive to it, he is really tainmenr, or t6 the possession of tome 
experiencing something like actual hap- enviable situation ; and after the opr- 
piness; and though disappointment may nionsof those who are best able to de* 
finally cool his ardour, and produce a cide correctly, and the proper means to 
temporary despondence, yet, with strength be adopted for success trove been coolly 
of mind to cheer him in difficulties, he and deliberately Weighed; when every 
Will set out anew, and pass through probable difficulty has been reflected 
similar anxieties and surmount similar upon, and the Woaft proper way to avoid 
obstacles, in the endeavour to gain now it, or to abate its force, has been revolv- 
What be lost before. This man, though ed in the mind, he acts wisely who 
die world may frown, though friends perseveres in his exertion, and who 
may affect to pity, and though foes may suffers nothing, but some occurrence 
scorn, tastes more of the teal pleasures that was as unexpected as impossible to 
of life than many are willing to believe, surmount, to move him from his pur- 
The really miserable man is he, who, pose. The great reason why we have 
like the other, holds forth to himself seen, and still see, so many young men 
•ome promised attainment, pleases him- fall short in their endeavours, », their 
•elf with the thoughts of its acquisition, permitting themselves to listen to the 
takes a few steps in the path that might desponding predictions, or Suffering 
ultimately lead to it, is frightened by the themselves to be deterred by the taunts 
' unexpected obstructions that impede his of those who are desirous of getting the 
progress, and turns back to precisely the better of their credulity : they Want thatt 
same situation from Which he set out, energy of action, that determined resolu- 
With a mind more distracted and a dis- tion, and that unhesitating promptness, 
position more wavering thati ever. which are so essential to the overcoming 

To the younger part of our readers of difficulties. When they begati their 
We would now particularly address our- pursuit, perhaps every thing was favbura- 
aelves, and solicit their attention whilst ble, and they indulged in that unwise 
We endeavour 16 hold out a salutary confidence which is too often the prelude 
caution and instructive warning, by en- of relinquishing that which was lately 
deavouringtopefenadetheiti to overcome the very subject of it: but when some 
that state of mental indecision which it is unexpected circumstance takes place, 
our object at present to describe. when some unlooked-for obstacle hides 

And before we proceed farther. We the proposed object of their pumiit from 
Wish to be dearly understood as to what their view, they pronounce that their 
is meant by any observations that may strength is not equal to what they bid 
follow in pointing out the disadvantages undertaken, they wonder how it has so 
and misery which are the constant attend- happened that their illfated destiny has 
note npon 'an unsettled slate of hiind, marshalled all the impediments in the 
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creation against them, and they, shelter that hesitating distrust fulness and coward- 
themselves behind the flattering reflection, ice in action which we have been descri- 
that their first determination was tin* bing is anywhere dangerous, rt it more so 
wise, and that its relinquishment is the to yon : and if a firm decision of charac- 
raost prudent step they can take. ter, an unbending and inflexible determi- 

Perhaps the perusal of some book nation to avoid every snare which may 
has awakened their slumbering ener- tempt any one from his purpose, be as 
gies; perhaps they resolve to arouse any time, aod under any circumstances, 
themselves anew, and to issue forth like needful, it is especially so to you. Have 
a giant refreshed with new wine; every the instructions which yon have received 
thing that before opposed is diminished in your earlier years made a deep, and, 
into a dwarfish insignificance; a serene as you hope, a lasting impression upon 
sky elevates their hopes, and a propitious your mind ? Has that description of 
breeze animates their courage. But, vice, which you have often heard, led yon 
aias! how soon is all the ardour of ex* to dread the first approaches to it ? Has 
partition cooled! One friend, or pre* that picture of virtue and that view of the 
tended friend, on beefing their design, happy results of a religious file, which the 
starts back with amazement; another kind and solicitous affection of your p*» 
strikes a deeper blow by the half-hid rental advisers has so often and so wx« 
smile mid the ironical wish for success; ieusly set before you, Maced you te re* 
whilst a third, as little able to accomplish solve to look to Piety ns that which alono 
that from which he dissuades another as is worthy the chief attention of an im* 
ha is willing to find that other effect mortal and accountable being, and to the 
what ha cannot attempt, enters into a Bible as your only sure directory, and 
long detail of dismal consequences ealeu- your only faithful guide ? Encourage 
lated to alarm their fears and shake their these sentiments ; revert to your earlier 
resolution. Now how altered ere our years, and remember the instructions of 
daring champions t who, rather than your youth : be cautions how you suffer 
undergo the probable chance of fulfilling, yourself to relinquish ooe single point in 
by thaw failure, the predictions of their your opinions that may possibly serve aa 
acquaintance, afford them aa easy tri- a barrier against error ; and, whilst pies- 
umph, by smtendering the palm of vie* sing forward to tber goal, disregard the 
to*y before the contest had commenced, fatigue of the race, nor stop to gather 
If there should be amongst our the golden apples of temptation which 
readers any young man who has just Pleasure will scatter in your way. 
arrived at that interesting period of life. Or should there be, amongst our read* 
which he has long been anxionsly antici- ers, any, who by the advice of then 
patiog; who has escaped from the friends, or from their own uncontrolled 
restraints of a school, or from that salu- choice, have adopted that particular pro- 
tary check upon his conduct which pa- fession which is to afford employment for 
ternai authority, exercised under the their future fives, and in which they uea 
domestic roof, had imposed; who is anxioos and emulous to excel, and who, 
eagerly starting in his career, and won- feeling satisfied with thesitnation in which 
(taring that that world which has been they are placed, are resohrmg that Btudy 
pointed out to him as being filled with and assiduity, application and persever* 
snares, end Battering with promises anre, shall lead them lo that eminence 
Which it would never fulfil, is so pleasing to which they are desirous of arriving-— 
and attractive : trusting, that tho’ there you ought especially to avoid and guard 
might be particular dangers in particular against that mental imbecility and waver* 
situations, yet with his sentiments of mo- ing indecision which we have been des- 
vaiity, with his watchfulness against ev- cribing. If at any time you should be 
ery temptation, and With his contempt of tempted to envy others around you who 
what others may say or think, that he appear to be happier than youcselves^od 
shall never-even be exposed to those so- whose occupations hi fife teem better 
ficitations whidi are but the avenues to calculated than yours to confer sstisfoc- 
tbe wider padis of profligacy: to him tion, be careful to guard against ? the 40- 
Wouid we Earnestly say—beware. If dolgence of suehmmi^^ c ^ ; ^iumettlfer. 
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that there was a time when the pursuit in 
which you are engaged appeared to you 
as the best that you could adopt : and 
what has occurred since to render it dif¬ 
ferent ! And should you be prevailed up¬ 
on to forsake it for that which is the ob¬ 
ject of your envy, would you not, by in- 
dulging the love of change, be only ren¬ 
dering yourself still more open to discon¬ 
tent than you are at present 1 The man 
who at break of morn leaves his cottage 
in the valley, and climbs the neighbour¬ 
ing mountain to enjoy the beauties of 
the rising sun, enraptured with the 
surrounding scenery, may, perhaps, cast 
his eye upon the distant blue horizon, 
and think, Ah ! were I but on yonder 
hiU what new pleasures might \ expe¬ 
rience, what fairer scenes might I behold 
—he leaves his station: to gain his ob¬ 
ject, he submits to a temporary relin¬ 
quishment of the satisfaction he was ex¬ 
periencing, and, after enduring the fatigue 
and labour of the day, at the approach 
of evening he gains the wished-for sum¬ 
mit: but now the setting sun is casting 
its brightest beams on tbe spot which he 
had trodden in the morning, now that 
very hill Which overhangs his home is 
the loveliest, fairest object in all the 
landscape; and he finds too late, that 

** ’Twas distance lent enchantment to the 
view;” 

The most effectual means of obtain¬ 
ing that strength of mind which we often 
admire in others, and wish that we pos¬ 
sessed ourselves, is, absolutely to resist 


the flattering temptation of immediate 
satisfaction and enjoyment, and never to 
suffer the prospect of present ease or 
pleasure to prevent us from undergoing 
that fatigue which is to lead us to fature 
profit and more distant advantage. That 
should never be given to the passions 
and affections, which the reason and 
judgment alone have a right to: the 
for mer will hourly insinuate some motives, 
which, if attended to, would lead to re¬ 
sults directly contrary to the latter. Those 
on a general view of objects are capti¬ 
vated by their glittering exterior, whilst 
these on a particular inspection look 
into their intrinsic worth. The dictates 
of the one are the effects of mere impulse, 
the inducements of the other are the 
deliberate decisions which are the result 
of unbiassed investigation. And that 
man who allows himself to be led away 
by his passions and affection* will find, 
that when the objects which attract his 
attention are viewed through their me¬ 
dium, that whenever they are placed in 
such favourable lights and new positions 
as to assume an inviting appearance, the 
resolutions which cool deliberation bad 
formed will be soon confounded ; and, 
when too late, he will rue tbe indecision 
of character which led him to prefer the 
short and fleeting enjoyment of the hour, 
before the lasting and permanent happi¬ 
ness that he might, by pursuing a differ¬ 
ent line of conduct, have possessed. 

Alfred. 

Jane 1817 . 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM HUTTON, F.A.S.S.* 

iwcluding a particular account op the riots at Birmingham, writtbh by himself f 

AND PUBLISHED BY HIB DAUGHTER. 

Prom th« Moatblf Magazine. 


[This amusing volume exhibits the triumph 
of industry and virtue, and the happy re¬ 
sults of a well-spent life. Its simplicity, 
artlessnese, and humility, may perhaps of¬ 
fend the pedant, or man of tashion ; but, 
for our parts, we have accompanied our old 
friend in this narrative of his peaceful Jour- 
aey of Life, with heartfelt pleasure ; and 
oor deliberate feeling is a fervent wish that 
our latter days may belike his, and that, 
when our race against time is ended, we 
■say posses equal claims to the respect of 
posterity. In many respects this work 
bears a strong analogy to the recent life of 
Thomas Holeroft, as tar as both were writ¬ 
ten by the originals; but Mr. Hutton was 
a less artificial character than Mr. Holeroft, 
and bis story therefore pleases us better. 
Miss Hatton, who has written tbe oinety- 
* Stf JIth . Vol. /. p . 750. 


first and last year of her father’s life, has 
kept up its interest, and rendered the whole 
one of the most instructive pieces of Biogra¬ 
phy, for the use of tbe lower and middle 
classes, which exists in out language. The 
Narrative of the Riots in Birmingham, of 
which Mr. Hutton was one of the victims, 
is a document for History ; and, from this 
part, as being likely to he more acceptable 
to general readers, and as more capable of 
being detached from the general narrative, 
we have made copious extracts.] 


THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 

HE week of tbe races is au idle one 
among Stockiogers at Nottingham. 
It was so with me. Five days had pas-. 
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sed, and I had done little more than the 
work of four. 

My uncle, who always judged from 
the present moment, supposed I should 
never return to industry. He was an¬ 
gry at my neglect, and observed, on Sat¬ 
urday morning, that, if I did not perform 
my task that day, he would thrash me at 
night. Idleness, which had hovered 
over me five days, did not choose to 
leave me the sixth. Night came. I 
wanted one hour's work. I hoped my 
former conduct would atone for the pre¬ 
sent. But he had passed his word, and 
a man does not wish to break it “ You 
have not done the task 1 ordered 1" I 
was silent “ Was it in your power to 
have done it ?” Still silent He repeated 
again, 44 Could you have done it V 1 As 
1 ever detested lying, I could not think 
of covering myself, even from a rising 
storm, by so mean a subterfuge ; for we 
both knew I had done near twice as 
much. I therefore answered in a low 
meek voice, 44 1 could.* 1 This fatal word, 
innocent in itself, and founded upon 
truth, proved my destruction. 44 Then,” 
says he, 44 I’ll make you.” He immedi¬ 
ately brought a birch-broom handle, of 
white hazel, and holding it by the small 
end, repeated his blows till I thought he 
would have broken me to pieces. The 
windows were open, the evening calm, 
the sky serene, and every thing mild but 
my uncle and me. The sound of the 
roar and the stick penetrated the air to 
a great distance. 

The neighbourhood turned out to in¬ 
quire the cause ; when, after some inves¬ 
tigation, it was said to be, 44 Only Hut¬ 
ton thrashing one of his lads.” Wheth¬ 
er the* crime and the punishment were 
adequate, 1 leave to the reader to deter¬ 
mine. He afterwards told my father 
that he should not have quarrelled with 
me, but for that word. But let me ask, 
what word could I have substituted in 
its room, unless I had meant to equivo¬ 
cate I 

i was drawing towards eighteen, held 
some rank among my acquaintance, made 
a small figure in dress, and was taken 
notice of by the fair sex: therefore, 
though I was greatly hurt in body, I was 
much more burt in mind. Pride takes 
a very early root in the heart, and never 
leaves ua but. with life. How should I 
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face those whom I had often laughed at, 
and whipped with the rod of satire ? 

The next day, July 1% 1741, I went 
to Meeting in the morning as usual. 
My uncle seemed sorry for what had 
passed, and inclined to make matters up. 
At noon he sent me for some fruit, and 
asked me to partake. I thanked him 
with a sullen No. My wounds were too 
deep to be healed with cherries. 

Standing by the palisades of the house, 
in a gloomy posture, a female acquaint¬ 
ance passed by, and turning, with a poin¬ 
ted sneer, said, 44 You were licked last 
night.” The remark stung me to the quick. 

1 bad rather she had broken ray head. 

My fellow-apprentice, Roper, was 
bigger and older than I, though he came 
two years after me. This opake body 
of ill-nature centered between my uncle 
and myself, and eclipsed that affection 
which gave pleasure to both. He staid 
with us three years. The two years of 
my servitude, before he came, were spent 
in great friendship with my uncle ; and 
after ho left, the same friendship return¬ 
ed, and continued for life. 

This lad had often solicited me to run 
away with him ; but I considered that 
my leaving my uncle would be a loss tt 
him, for which I should be very sorry ; 
and that, if 1 told Roper my design, he 
would insist upon going with me, which 
would double that loss. I could not 
bear the thought : therefore resolved to 
go alone, for which Roper afterwards 
blamed me. 

I put on my hat as if going to meeting, 
but privately slipped up stairs till the 
family were gone. The whole house 
was now open to my inspection. Upon 
examining a glass in the beaufet, l 
found ten shillings, I took two, and left 
eight. 

After packing up my small stock of 
moveables, I was at a loss how to get 
out of the house. There was but odo 
door, which was locked, and my uncle 
had the key. I contrived, therefor#, to 
get my chattels upon a wall eight feet 
high, in a small back yard ; climb up 
myself, drop them on the other side, and 
jump down after them. 

While this was transacting, an ac¬ 
quaintance passed by. I imparted my 
design to him, because it was impossible 
to hide it, and enjoined him secresv. 
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Ho seemed to rejoice at my scheme, or 
rather at my fall; tor, if l commit an 
error and be does not, he is the best of 
the two. 

Figure to yourself a lad of seventeen, 
not elegantly dressed, nearly fire feet 
high, rather Dutch built, with a long 
narrow bag of brown leather, that would 
bold about a bushel, in which was neat¬ 
ly packed up a new suit of clothes ; also, 
a white linen bag, which would hold 
about half as much, ooataining a sixpen¬ 
ny loaf of coarse blencorn bread, a bit of 
butter, wrapped in the leares of an old 
copy-book ; a new bible, value three 
shillings; one shirt; a pair of stockings; 
a sundial; my bast wig, carefully folded 
and laid at top, that, by lying in the 
hollow of die bag, it might not be crush¬ 
ed. The ends of the two bags being 
tied together, f slung them over my left 
shoulder, rather in the style of a cock- 
fighter. My best hat, not being proper¬ 
ly calculated for a bag, I hung to the 
button of my coat I had only two 
shillings in my pocket; a spacious world 
before me, and no plan of operations. 

I cast back many a melancholy look, 
while every step set me at a greater dis¬ 
tance ; and took, what I thought, an 
everlasting farewell of Nottingham. 

I carried neitlier a light heart, nor a 
light load ; nay, there was nothing light 
about me but the son in the heaveus^od 
the money in my pocket I considered 
myself an out-cast, an exuberance in the 
creation, a being now fitted to no pur¬ 
pose. At ten, I arrived at Derby. The 
inhabitants were gone to bed, as if re¬ 
treating from my society. 

1 took a view of my father’s house, 
where I supposed all were at rest; but, 
before I was aware, 1 perceived the door 
opeo, and heard his foot not three yards 
from me. I retreated with precipitation. 
How ill calculated are we to judge of 
•vents! I was running from the last hand 
that could have saved me ! 

Adjoining the town is a field called 
Abbey-barns, the scene of my childish 
amusements. Here I took up my abode 
upon the cold grass, in a damp place, 
after a day’s fatigue, with the sky over 
my head, and the bag9 by my side. I 
need not say I was a boy, this rash ac¬ 
tion proves it. The place was full of 
catUe, The full breath of the cows half 


asleep, the jingling of the chains at the 
horses’ feet, and a mind agitated, were 
ill calculated for rest. 

I rose at four, July 13, starved, sore, 
and stiff; deposited my bags under the 
fourth tree, covering them with leave* 
while I waited upon Warburgh’s bridge 
Cor my brother Samuel, who 1 knew 
would go to the silk-mills before five. 
1 told him that 1 had differed with my 
uncle, bad left him, and intended to go 
to Ireland ; that he must remember me 
to my father, whom I should probably 
see no more. I had all the discourse to 
myself, for my brother did not utter one 
word. 

1 arrived at Burton the same morning, 
having travelled twenty-eight miles, end 
spent nothing. I was an economist from 
my cradle, and the character never for¬ 
sook me. To this I ia some measure 
owe my present situation. 

1 ever bad an inclination to examine 
fresh places. Leaving my bags at a 
public-house, 1 took a view of the town, 
and, breaking into my first shilling, I 
spent one penny as a recompence for the 
eare of them. 

Arriving the same evening within the 
precincts of Lichfield, I approached a 
barn, where I intended to lodge ; but, 
finding the door shut, l opened my par¬ 
cels in the fields, dressed, hid my bags 
near a hedge, and took a view of the city 
for about two hours, though very sore¬ 
footed. 

Returning to the spot about nine, I 
undressed, bagged up my things in de¬ 
cent order, and prepared for rest ; but, 
alas ! 1 had a bed to seek. About a 
stone’s cast from tbe place stood another 
barn, which, perhaps, might furorsh me 
with a, lodging. K thought it needless to 
take the bags while 1 examined the 
place, as my stay would be very short 

The second barn yielding no relief, I 
returned in about ten minutes. But 
what was my surprise when I perceived 
the bags were gone ! Terror seized me. 
I roared after the rased, but might as 
well have been silent, for thieves seldom 
eome at a call. Running, raving, and 
lamenting about tbe fields and roads* 
•employed eome time. I was too much 
Mamereed in distress to find relief in 
teats. They refused to flow. I de¬ 
scribed the bags, and told tbe affair to 
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all I met. I found pity, or seeming pity, 
from all, but redress from none. I saw 
my bearers dwindle with the twilight: 
and, by eleven o’clock, found myself in 
the open street, left to tell my mournful 
tale to the silent night. 

It is not easy to place a human being 
in a more distressed situation. My 
finances were nothing ; a stranger to the 
world, and the world to me; no employ, 
nor likely to procure any ; no food to 
eat, or place to rest 2 all the little pro¬ 
perty I had upon earth taken from me : 
nay, even hope , that last and constant 
friend of the unfortunate, forsook me. 
I was in a more wretched condition than 
he who has nothing to lose. An eye 
may roll over these lines when the hand 
that writes them shall be still. May 
that eye move without a tear ! I sought 
repose in the street, upon a butcher’s 
block. 

July 14,1 inquired, early in the morn¬ 
ing, after my property, but to as little 
purpose as the night before. Among 
others, I accosted a gentleman in a 
wrought night-cap, plaid gown, and mo¬ 
rocco slippers. I told him my distress, 
and begged he would point out some 
mode of employ, that might enable me 
to exist. He was touched with compas¬ 
sion. I found it was easy to penetrate 
his heart, but not his pocket. “ It is 
market-day at Walsall,” said he, “ yon¬ 
der people are going there ; your attend¬ 
ance upon them may be successful.” I 
instantly put his advice in practice, and 
found myself in the company of a man 
and his servant with a waggon-load of 
carrots ; and, also, of an old fellow and 
his grandson with a horse-load of cher¬ 
ries. We continued together to the end 
of the journey ; but I cannot say that 
either pity or success was of our party. 

As my feet were not used to travel, 
they became extremely blistered ; I, 
therefore, rubbed them with a little beef 
fat, begged of a Walsall butcher, and 
found instant relief. 

Upon application to a man who sold 
stockings in the market, I could learn 
that there were no frames in Walsall, but 
many in Birmingham; that he would rec¬ 
ommend me to an acquaintance; and, if I 
should not succeed, there was Worcester, 
a little to the right, had some frames ; 
t:,?. If»f. Vof. fc 


and Coventry, a little to the left, would 
bring me into the stocking country. 

Addison says, “There is not a Woman 
in England; that every one of the British 
fair has a right to the appellation of 
Lady.” I wondered, in my way from 
Walsall to Birmingham, to see so many 
blacksmiths’ shops ; in many of them 
one, and sometimes two Ladies at work; 
all with smutty faces, thundering at the 
anvil. Struck with the novelty, 1 asked 
if the ladies in this country shod horses 1 
but was answered, “ They are nailers.” 

Upon Hand worth heath, I had a view 
of Birmingham. St Philip’s Church ap¬ 
peared first, uncrowded with houses, (for 
there were none to the north. New Hall 
excepted,) untarnished with smoke, and 
illuminated with a western sun. It ap¬ 
peared in all the pride of modern archi¬ 
tecture. I was charmed with its beauty, 
and thought it then, as I do now, the 
credit of the place. 

I had never seen more than five towns; 
Nottingham, Derby, Burton, Lichfield, 
and Walsall. The last three I had not 
known more than two days. The out¬ 
skirts of these, and, I supposed, of others, 
were composed of wretched dwellings, 
visibly stamped with dirt and poverty. 
But the buildings in the exterior of Bir¬ 
mingham rose in a style of elegance. 
Thatch, so plentiful in other places, was 
not to be met with in this. It did not 
occur to my* thoughts, that nine years 
after I should become a resident here, 
and thirty-nine years after should write 
its history! 

I was surprized at the place, but more 
at the people, They possessed a viva¬ 
city I had never beheld. I had been 
among dreamers, but now I saw men 
awake. Their very step along the street 
shewed alacrity. Every man seemed to 
know what he was about. The town 
was large, and full of inhabitants, and 
these inhabitants full of industry. The 
faces of other men seemed tinctured with 
an idle gloom ; but here, with a pleasing 
alertness. Their appearance was strong¬ 
ly marked with the modes of civil life. 

How far commerce influences the hab¬ 
its of man is worthy the pen of the phi¬ 
losopher. The weather was extremely 
fine, which gave a lustre to the whole ; 
the people seemed happy ; and I thfr 
only animal out of use. 
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There appeared to be three stocking- 
makers in Birmingham. Evans , the old 
Diiaker, yet in being, was the principal 
I asked him, with great humility, for em- 

f Toy ? “ You are an apprentice.” 44 Sir, 
am not, but am come with the recom¬ 
mendation of your friend, Mr. Such-a- 
one, of Walsall.” 44 Go about your 
business, I tell you, you are a run-aw&y 
^prentice.” I retreated, sincerely wish¬ 
ing 1 had business to go about. 

I waited upon Holmes y in Dale-end ; 
at that moment a customer entering, he 
gave me a penny to get rid of me. 

The third wa9 Francis Grace, at the 
gateway, entering New-street. This 
man was a native of Derby, and knew 
my family. Fourteen years after, he be¬ 
stowed upon me a valuable wife, his 
niece ; and sixteen years after, he died, 
leaving me in possession of his premises 
and fortune, paying some legacies. 

I made the same request to Mr. Grace 
that I had done to others, and with the 
same effect. He asked after his brother 
at Derby. I answered readily, as if I 
knew. One lie often produces a second. 
He examined me closely ; and though a 
man of no shining talents, quickly set me 
fast. I was obliged to tell three or four 
lies to patch up a Tame tale, which I 
plainly saw would hardly pass. 

I appeared a trembling stranger ih 
that house, over which, sixteen years af¬ 
ter, I should preside. I stood like a de¬ 
jected culprit by that counter, upon 
which, thirty-eight years after, I should 
record the story. I thought, though his 
name was Grace, his heart was rugged ; 
and I left the shop with this severe re¬ 
flection, that I had told several lies, and 
without the least advantage. I am sorry 
to digress, but must beg leave to break 
the thread of my narrative while I make 
two short remarks. 

I acquired a high character for honesty, 
by stealing two shillings! Not altogether 
because I took two out of ten, but because 
I left the other eight. A thief is seldom 
known to leave part of his booty. If I 
had bad money, I should not have taken 
any; and, if I had found none, I should 
not have run away. The reader will 
think that two shillings was a very mo¬ 
derate sum to carry me to Ireland. 

The other is, whether lying is not 


laudable ? If I could have consented to 
tell one lie to my ancle, I should not only 
have sai/ed my back, my character, and 
fny property, but also prevented about 
ten lies which I was obliged to tell in the 
course of the following wet&. But that 
Supreme Being, who directs immensity, 
whether he judges with an angry eye ac¬ 
cording to some Christians, or with a 
benign one, according to others, will ever 
distinguish between an act of necessity 
and an act of choice. 

It was now about seven • in the even • 
ing, Tuesday, July 14, 1741. I sat to 
rest upon the north side of the Old Cross 
near Phi lip-street; the poorest of all the 
poor belonging to that great parish, of 
which, twenty-seven years after, 1 should 
be overseer. I sat under that roof, a 
silent oppressed object, where, thirty- 
one years after, I should sit to determine 
differences between man and man. Why 
did not some kind agent comfort me with 
the distant prospect ? 

About ten yards from me, near the 
Corner of Pin lip-street, I perceived two 
men in aprons eye me with some atten¬ 
tion. They approached near. 44 You 
seem,” says one, “ by your melancholy 
situation, and dusty shoes, a forlorn 
traveller, without money, and without 
friends.” I assured him it was exactly 
my case. “If you choose to accept of 
a pint of ale, it is at yoar service. I 
know what it is myself to be a distressed 
traveller.” “ I shall receive any favour 
with thankfulness.” 

They took me to the Bell in Phi I ip- 
street, and gave me what bread, cheese, 
and beer, I chose. They also procured 
a lodging for me in the neighbourhood, 
where I slept for three half-pence. 

I did not meet with this treatment 
twenty-nine years after, at Market Bos- 
worth, though I 'appeared rather like a 
gentleman. The inhabitants set their 
dogs at me merely because I was a stran¬ 
ger. Surrouuded with impassable roads, 
no intercourse with man to humanize 
the mind, no commerce to smooth their 
rugged manners, they continue the boors 
of nature. 

Wednesday, July 15. I could not 
prevail with myself to leave Birmingham, 
the seat of civility ; but was determined 
to endeavour to forget my misfortunes, 
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and myself, for one day, and take a 
nearer view of this happy abode of the 
smiling arts. 

Thursday 16. I arrived early in the 
day at Coventry, but could get no pros¬ 
pect of employment. The streets seem¬ 
ed narrow, ill paved ■> the Cross, a beau¬ 
tiful little piece of architecture, but com¬ 
posed of wretched materials. The city 
was populous ; the houses had a gloomy 
air of antiquity ; the upper story project¬ 
ing over the lower, designed, no doubt, 
by the architect, to answer two valuable 
purposes ; those of shooting off the wet, 
and shaking hands out of the garret win¬ 
dows. Qiu he forgot three evils arising 
from this improvement of art; the stag¬ 
nation of air, the dark rooms, and the 
-dirty streets. 

1 slept at the Star Inn, not as a cham¬ 
ber gyest, but a hay-chamber one. 

Friday 17. I reached Nun-Eaton, 
and found I had again entered the domi¬ 
nions of sleep. That active spirit which 
marks the commercial race, did not ex¬ 
ist here. The inhabitants seemed to 
creep along, as if afraid the street should 
be 9een empty. However, they had 
sense enough to ring the word ’prentice 
in my ears, which I not only denied, but 
used every figure in rhetoric I was mas¬ 
ter of, to establish my argument; yet 
was not able to persuade them out of 
their penetration. They still called me 
a boy. I thought it hard to perish be¬ 
cause I could not convince people l was 
a man. I left the place without a smile, 
and without a dinner : perhaps it is not 
very apt to produce either. I arrived at 
Hinckley about four in the afternoon. 
The first question usually put was, 
44 Where do you come from ?” My 
constant answer was, 44 Derby.” There 
is a countryman of yours,” said the per¬ 
son, 44 in such,a sheet his name is Mill- 
ward.” 1 applied, and found I had been 
a neighbour to his family. He also 
knew something of mine. He set up the 
same objection that others had done, and 
I made the same successful reply. 

He set me to work till night, about 
two hours, in which time 1 earned two¬ 
pence. He then asked me into the 
house, entered 4 into conversation with 
me, told me he was certain I was a run¬ 
away apprentice, and begged I would 


inform him ingenuously. I replied with 
tears that ( was; and that a° unhappy 
difference with my ut)c|e was the cause 
Qf my leaving his service. 

!)e said, if I would set out on my re¬ 
turn in the morning, I should be wel¬ 
come to a bed that nighf. I told him 
that 1 had no objection to the service of 
my uncle, but that 1 could not submit to 
any punishment; and if l were not re¬ 
ceived upon equitable terms, I would 
immediately return to piy own liberty. 

IJe asked if I had any phoney ? ) an¬ 
swered 44 Enough to carry me home.” 
He was amazed, and threw opt hints of 
crimination. j[ assured him he might 
rest satisfied upon that head, for I had 
brought two shillings from Nottingham. 
He exclaimed with emotion, 44 Two shil¬ 
lings l” This confirmed his suspicions. 

Wrapped in my own innocence, \ <jbd 
not think my ho/iesty worth vindicating; 
therefore, did not throw away ope argu¬ 
ment upon it. Truth is persuasive, and 
will often make its wav to the heart, in 
its native simplicity, better than a var¬ 
nished lie. 

Extreme frugality especially in the 
prospect of distress, composes a part of 
my character. 

Saturday, the 18th, T thanked my 
friend Millward for his kindness, receiv¬ 
ed nothing for my work, nor he for his 
civility, and we parted the friends of aj* 
hour. At noon 1 saw Ashby-^e-la- 
Zouch. It was market-day. I had 
eight-pence remaining of my two shil¬ 
lings. My reader writ] ask, with Mill- 
ward, “ How I lived ?” ; As he could 
not. Moralists say, 44 Keep desire low, 
and nature is satisfied with litt|e.” A 
turnip-field has supplied the place of a 
cook s shop; a spring, that of a pulriio 
'house ; and, while at Birmingham, ,t 
knew by repeated experience, that cher¬ 
ries were a half-penny a pound. 

I arrived at Derby at nine in the eve¬ 
ning. My father gladly received me,and 
dropped a tear for my jpmsfortunes. 
agreed that he should send for my uncle 
early in th* morping, wh° would proba¬ 
bly be with us by four in the evening. 

Sunday 19. My father told me tbpt 
I could not have appeared before him in 
a more disadvantageous light, if I had 
said I was out of a jail: that he should 
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thinkofthis disagreeable circumstance ev- The remainder of the evening was 
ery future day of his life,and that I must spent agreeably ; and, in the course of 
allow him to reprove me before my uncle, it, my uncle said, that if my father would 
As the time approached, he seemed make up one half of my loss, he would 
greatly cast down, and invited two of my make up the other. My father received 
uncle’s old friends to step in, and soften the proposal joyfully, and they ratified 
matters between us. But I considered the agreement by a second shake of the 
that my uncle was naturally of a good hand. But, I am sorry to observe, it 
temper, passion excepted ; that I had was thought of no more by either. I 
left him suing for peace; that I had re- considered it peculiarly hard, that the 
turned a volunteer, which carried the promise to punish me was remembered, 
idea of repentauce; that he must be con- but the promise to reward me forgotten, 
scious he had injured me ; that he con- This unhappy ramble damped my 
sidered my service as a treasure, which rising spirit. I could not forbear view- 
he had been deprived of, and which, be- ing myself in the light of a fugitive. It 
ing found, he would rejoice at, just in sunk me in the eye of my acquaintance, 
proportion as he had grieved at the loss, and l did not recover my former balance 
The two friends forgot to come, for two years. It also ruined me in 
About nine my uncle entered, and shook point of dress, for I was not able to re¬ 
hands with my father, for the two broth- assume my former appearance for five 
ers were fonfl of each other. While years. It ran me in debt, out of which 
their hands were united, my uncle turned I have never been to this day. Nov. 
to me, with a look of benignity, superfi- 21, 1799. 
cially covered with anger, and said, “Are colluded i» mr mtxv y 

not you to blame ?” I was silent 
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THE "PARI8I AN. ing herself into a haughtier attitude, “you 

TVTO one ever saw a summer evening may find ample scope for your expert- 
in Provence without pleasure ; but mentsin a child educated we know not 
a father only can judge oi the delight it where or how ! We must atone for the 
brings when its mild and beautiful hour folly of our son’s rash marriage, by qual- 
is appointed for the arrival of a darling ifying his daughter for a splendid en- 
child. The Baron de Salency was trance into life. Sprightly wit, talents for 
seated in such an hour under the light exhibition, and an imposing demeanor, 
colonnade which fronted his chateau, are the stage-effect or decoration of a 
watching every swell of the superb riv- woman’s virtue. Like the trampoline- 
er before him, and imagining he heard board our opera-dancers use, none rise 
the oars of the boatmen sent to bring his high without it/’ A boat, whose pro- 
only grand-daughter to her paternal gress had been concealed by the shrubby 
Jiome. “ How much delight I expect edges of the river, now touched the land- 
from Henrielle’s society!” he said, as the ing-place, and a young person in deep 
Baroness leaned on his chair—'‘this love- mourning approached the colonnade, 
ly hour has always appeared to me the alone and trembling. The Baron and 
richest picture of a kind father’s old age. Baroness met her with a gracious air of 
Henrieile is young, and has been instruc- encouragement ; but the timid stranger 
ted to love us : we shall easily shape her only kissed their hands in tears andsilence. 
mind according to our wishes ; and now “ Where,” said her grandmother, 44 is the 
at least, in the second generation of our letter promised by our son ?”—Henrieile 
offspring, we have had experience enough cast down her eyes weeping, and answer- 
to blend what is be3t in our contrary ed, after long hesitation, 44 Ah, madam ! 
opinions.” all is lost—the letter—the jewels—all that 

44 Certainly,” replied the Baroness,rais- my father gave me as testimonials in my 
^ Continued from page 79t! favour were stolen last night.—Urgent 
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inquiries followed this confession, but she 
could only inform her hearers that she 
bad travelled from Paris under the escort 
of a notary and a female servant long em¬ 
ployed by her father. Both had accom¬ 
panied her to Arles, where she slept, ex¬ 
pecting their attendance till she reached 
the Chateau de Salency ; and both de¬ 
parted during the night with the small 
ivory box which contained her treasure. 
The Baron heard this strange narrative 
without comment; and his wife, coldly 
receding a few steps, took an exact and 
•tepi survey of her supposed grand¬ 
daughter. But the ominous pause was 
interrupted by the arrival of a cabriole, 
from whence a lovely young woman 
sprang, and threw herself at the Baroness 
de Salency's feet. “ From whom do I 
receive this gracious homage ?” said the 
Baronne, smiling on her beautiful visitor. 
—•“From your grand-daughter,Henrielle 
de Salency !—I see my father in your 
countenance, and my homage here can 
never be misplaced—” Then drawing 
a sealed letter from her bosom, she pre¬ 
sented it to the Baron with an exquisite 
grace which ensured the kindness it so¬ 
licited. He saw the hand-writing of a 
beloved son, the most powerful testimo¬ 
nial in favour of the bearer, whose fea¬ 
tures perfectly resembled his. She had 
the same brilliant jet-black eyes, the same 
full half-opening lips covered with the 
richest vermillion, and a smile expressing 
the very spirit of innocence. The Baron 
extended his arms to welcome the grand¬ 
child his heart acknowledged, forgetting 
at that instant the forlorn stranger l;c had 
already received; but his wife, with a 
sneer which seemed to commend her own 
superior sagacity, exclaimed—“ Do you 
know this impostor. Mademoiselle DeSa- 
lency ?"—As if that title had belonged to 
her, the first claimant advanced to speak, 
looked earnestly at her opponent, and 
covered her face. The second Henrielle 
laid her hands on her grandfather, and, 
throwing back the rich ringlets which sha¬ 
ded her large bright eyes, whispered, 
w Do not overwhelm her with reproaches. 
She is the daughter of an artful woman 
who nursed me in my childhood, and 
knew all my mother's family concerns. 
She left me suddenly on the road from 
Paris, but not before she had twice at¬ 
tempted to steal this casket, which con¬ 


tains my father's portrait, and documents 
sufficient, perhaps, to have supported an 
imposture. —At the sight of this impor¬ 
tant casket in her rival's hand, the pre¬ 
tended Henrielle gave a cry of agony, 
and fainted. The Baroness led her ac¬ 
knowledged grand-daughter to another 
apartment ; her husband followed after 
a short interval, and the remainder of the 
evening was devoted to inquiries which 
their Henrielle answered with the promp¬ 
titude of truth and the grace of polished 
suavity. When they had retired to their 
own apartment, the Baroness inquired if 
he had consigned the intruder to the cor* 
rectional police—<“ No, madam ; I have 
a fitter tribunal, I think, in my own 
heart."—“ Can you doubt the baseness 
of a stratagem so obvious and ill-sustain¬ 
ed 1"—“ 1 doubt nothing. Baroness, so 
often as the accuracy of human judgment. 
If this unhappy stranger has been sway¬ 
ed by tbe criminal ambition and authori¬ 
ty of her mother, let us ascribe tbe heavi¬ 
est portion of her crime to her instructor; 
if she has been the pupil of fraud and av¬ 
arice, let us try the influence of generous 
tuition."—“ Under my roof!" retorted 
the Baroness, with a glance of scorn :— 
her husband answered by leading her to¬ 
wards an exquisite piece of sculpture rep-* 
resenting tbe celebrated Grecian mother 
recalling her truant child from the edge 
of a precipice by displaying- her bountiful 
bosom. “ This Greek fable, Adelaide, 
is memorable, because it teaches us how 
to retrieve a wanderer—not by frowns, 
but by the milk of human kindness. And 
the Sbakspeare of English divines says 
truly*— 11 the young tendrils and early 
blossoms of the mind hardly bear a 
breath, but when age has hardened them 
ipto a stem, they may meet a storm un¬ 
broken.’ He spoke of love, but he might 
have said this of virtue. We will re¬ 
member it; and, since there are gentle 
feelings in the supposed impostor, they 
shall be fostered by kindness. The cloak 
oi fraud is aptest to fall off when the 
heart is warmed.” 

“ It is torn away already !" interrup¬ 
ted the Baroness. “ The letter—the cas¬ 
ket—the documents it contained—all or 
any one of these was sufficient to detect 
her. And Henrielle's beautiful resem¬ 
blance to her father-" —“ We shall 

see," rejoined M. de Salency, u how far 
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it extends. This incident will acquaint bably expec ted. Heprielle exclaimed* 
us with her heart; and if it knows how with a pleading smile, u I shall be charm* 
to pity error, it is not capable of many.” ed to retain my foster-mother’s daughter 
—The Baronoe took refuge in sleep, but near me. She often spoke of her Hen^ 
her* husband remained in uneasy mu sings riana, and the Baron will allow me to 
on the peril of deciding between the two give you that name, tho’ it resembles mine 
claimants. His son, the most infallible too uearly.”— 44 Certainly I consent,” he 
arbiter, was oo longer in France, and answered, 44 but my plan must be chan- 
many months might elapse before he ged to suit it She shall be retained a# 
could answer an appeal, even if the chan- your companion, not your soubrette ; for 
Ges of war permitted him to receive it no name that resembles my son’s ought 
Henry deSaleocy,the father of Henrielle, to be connected with ignominy.” 
had been a husband and a widower uu- Madame deSalency expressed heropia- 

hnown to his parents, and had not veu- ion of this change by indignant frowns, 
fared to recommend his only daughter to and in private by severe expostulations, 
their care till his departure on a distant —Her husband only answered drily, 
•od dangerous expedition had softened “ Recollect, we have not yet identified 
the pride of his mother, and leh his father our grand-daughter.”—But the Baroness 
desolate. Tender to whatever claimed acted as jf the identity was beyond dis- 
affinity with this beloved son, the Baron pute, and Paris was soon employed in 
determined that even the soi-disant Hen- praising the splendid debut of the heiress 
nolle should not be abandoned to pover- Her wit, her graces, and her accomplish- 
ty and shame. None of his domestics moots, were the theme of its highest cir- 
knew with what pretensions she had arri- cles, and certainly vouched idr the ele- 
ved, and she might be retained among gant education she professed to have re- 
tbem as an attendant on bis acknowledged ceived from her mother, of whom she of- 
grand-daughter ; an office sufficiently ten spoke with lavish praise. But Hen- 
abject to punish ber presumption, yet in- riana, when questioned respecting ber’s, 
dulgent enough to encourage reformation, only answered, “ I never wish to speak 
In the morning this decree was announ- of my mother—She had 90 many virtues 
ced. The offender heard it with a start which I never understood till now, sp 
of surprise, followed by a glow per- many cares forme that I might have r<^> 
baps of gratitude, at a sentence milder paid better—my deepest grief is to re- 
tban the public dismission she had pro- member her.” 

To be continued. 


THE DRAMA. 


CO VENT GARDEN, Jtryt 5, 1817. 

R8. Siddoos's appearance 10 Lady Mac¬ 
beth drew immense crowds to every part 
of the home. We should suppose that more 
than half the number of persons were compel¬ 
led to return without gaming admittance. We 
succeeded in gaining a seat in one of the back- 
boxes, and saw this wonderful performance at 
a distance, and consequently at a disadvan¬ 
tage. Though the distance of place is a disad¬ 
vantage to a performance like Mrs. Siddons’s 
Lady Macbeth, we question wbetlier the dis¬ 
tance of time at which we have formerly seen 
it is any. it is nearly twenty years since we 
"first saw her in this character, and certainly the 
impression which we have utili left oo our 
naiads from that first exhibition, is strong? r 
than the one we now received. The sublimity 
of Mrs. Siddont’s acting issoch, that the first 
impulse- which it gives to the mind can never 
^wear oat, a ad we doubt whether this original 
and paramount impression is not weakened, 
rather than ^strengthened, by subsequent im- 
pr—Mom. We do not read the tr«gc<|y of the 


Robbers twice ; if we have seen Mrs. Skldont 
in Lady Macbeth only once, it is enough. The 
impression is stamped there forever, and any 
after-experiments and critical inquiries only 
serve to fritter away and tamper with the sa¬ 
credness of the early recollection. We sac 
into the details of the character, its minute 
excellencies or defects, but the great masses, 
the gigantic proportions, are in some degree 
loit upon us by custom and familiarity. It is 
the fir>t blow that staggers us; by gaining 
time we recover our seli-possession. Mrs. Sid- 
dons's Lady Macbeth is little less appalling in 
its effects than the apparition of a preternatural 
being, but if we were accustomed to see a pre¬ 
ternatural being constantly, our astonishment 
would, by degrees diminish. We do not know 
whether it is owing to the cause here stated,pr 
to a falling off in Mrs. Siddons’s acting, bat 
wc certainly thought her performance infe¬ 
rior to what it u>ed to he. §be speaks too 
slow, and her manner has not that decided, 
aweepiog majesty, which used to characterise 
her as the Muse of Tragedy herself. Some- 
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thine of apparent indecision is perhaps attri- eular sput, but, when thrown mto strong rdief 
bistable to the circumstance of her only actio# by an adventitious ray, you instaBtlyacknow- 
at present on particular occasions. An actress ledge its presence and its power. We do noi 
Who appears only ooce a year cannot play so mean by any meant ta defend McKean « 

well as if she was in the habit of acting once a Readings. Nay, we Uuak acme of the*n eno- 

week. Examiner. neous—but we feel persuaded, that,iftne«?<j 

mw khv tv nTTRTIX is watched—if the labouring soul is followed 

MR. KLAN. IN DUBLIN. throufch aU the workings of hit conntenance. 

The announcement of Mr. Kean brought moc bofthat censure which has been lavished 
one of the most crowded bouses this season. It OJl ^ j\ T cw Readings, as they are 

was absolutely crammed. We own we were must T anisb. One thing, however, 

glad, independently of the pleasure which we be recollected, that, though those teadr 

always feel when talent is honoured, at the j occasionally “ bring down** plaudits, 
▼Sew of the bouse last night. we really arr only the secondary beauties of Mr. 
thought that the people of Dublin were stolen Kean » s performance. If they wereall omitted 

away by the ears—that they were music mad, though we should miss some peculiarities, 

and that they had not a soul for the severer in Mr. Kean’s personation, would be 

beauties of Tragedy. But we rejoice to find M e g* cct j ve ^ -,t j s . In fact, it is this pecullari- 
that they only want the proper attraction— t (hat ^ ^ en Mr Kean roc h sway and 
and that they know how to value, as becomes raaster d oin \ Q his profession—it is the pervading 

themselves and him, the performance of such mlnd _- lt is tbe v ]g 0ur an< j the soul which per- 

an actor as Mr. Kean. t ^ vades and inspires the man—the mens a git at 

His entrr Was greeted, as might be easily mo / eJW _. tbe living and exhanstless light —the 
expected, with the most enthusiastic welcome ; fire in hls heart, and the tire in his brain, 
and his first speech, given with familiar and which R i OW5 w ,th SU ch intenseness, and shine? 
original boldness, was applauded to the echo out with st|ch brilliancy —these are the secrete 
Bint should applaud again. The eyes of this 0 f Mr. Kean’s success; and, when another act- 
mnn are truly magical. Those in a remote or sha n l)C w fortunate as to find them, be may 
part of the Theatre, who are not blest with Ctt ]rnlate on the same renown, 
strong sight, can have no idea what wonders We have j c f t ou^ives no place for particH- 
he does with the piercing, rapid alteration of ]ar cr i tICh , m . jsi or , indeed, is it necessary, 
this organ. It is the glass of Bamjuo. All \ye are all familiar with Mr. Kean’s Richard , 
the passions in the royalty of nature, appear aafi shou id ^ly repeat what has been said a 
and vanish on its changing surface. It begins t bousand times by an induction of particulars, 
to speak before the lips move, and it occasion- Suffice it to ^ {hen, that it was bloody,bold, 
ally belies the language of the lips. Hence an<! dangerous—that the sarcasms were given 
the pauses, which, to those who can see the wlth j n d n Ue bitterness, and the hypocrisy 
outline of the face alone, appear sometimes maintained with consummate address. But it 
uncalled for, or contrary to the ordinary j s j n tbe fire, and stir, and bustle of the piece that 
reading of the text, when accompanied with Mr Kean, to use a familiar term, is at home— 
the pregnant comment of the eye become in fhat be b j azeg< a nd burns, and goes out at 
a moment natural, forcible, and striking. His ] enKtb< |j^ r a volcano, with an explosion that 
eye is like a sudden beam of light upon a bid- ig tremendous .—Dublin Paper, July 1,1817. 
den truth. You do not expect it m any parti- 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

GEORGE MORLAND, THE PAINTER.* 

Iras La Bel!e Awemble*. 


M OR LAND had taken a house in 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
after having obtained a fourth letter of 
licence. Here his establishment soon 
bore the appearance of confirmed irregu¬ 
larity : his domestic life had little to at¬ 
tach a man of such dissipated habits, and 
be had no children to engage him to alter 
them : though a very sincere regard sub¬ 
sisted between him and his wife, yet their 
disagreements were frequent, and he was 
often absent from his home for three or 
four months together, during w hich time 
she would quit her house to reside with 
her parents, leaving the premises without 
any superintendant; and it was no unu¬ 
sual thing for her, on any of their dis- 
pntes, to quit her home, while heremain- 

• Concluded firm 44b. Yak I. p. 834. 


ed in it with only a boy to attend on him. 
These were the periods, when left to 
thought and reflection, that he would ru¬ 
minate on his folly, and lament his many 
mispent hours ; for the heart of Morland 
was never corrupt, however depraved 
was his general conduct: frequent were 
the resolutions he made to reform, but 
these always vanished at the end of a 
few weeks ; domestic differences drove 
him from home, and his vicious compan¬ 
ions again drew him into the vortex of 
his former dissipations. 

His constitution at length yielded to the 
assaults of excess : his eye-right failed, 
his band shook, his spirits flagged, and 
the melancholy idea of putting an end to 
his existence sometimes assailed hie 
mind : to avoicltbie acLot despondency. 
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he became yet more intemperate, till, after 
an attack of apoplexy, he brought on a 
complication of disorders ; and the con¬ 
finement to which he submitted, in order 
to elude the pursuits of his creditors, ac¬ 
celerated the progress of his diseases. He 
seldom quitted his painting room till it 
was time to go to bed, and took his meals 
behind his easel, though never at regular 
periods. Beef-steaks and onions, with 
purl, gin, and a pot of porter, generally 
composed his breakfast: his dinner he 
would take at eleven, twelve, one, or 
three o'clock, just as his appetite prompt¬ 
ed, very seldom eating his meals with his 
wife: during the whole day he swallow¬ 
ed every kind of strong liquor, never 
drinking tea. 

When he found he could no longer 
reside in Charlotte-street, he removed to 
Chelsea, where he was arrested by an old 
friend, to whom be owed upwards of 
three hundred pounds, the artist was, 
however, soon extricated from this diffi¬ 
culty, having always bail at his command. 
His next removal was to Lambeth, where 
he lodged with his man in the house of a 
waterman ; yet he here began to doubt 
his security, and took a ready-furnished 
house at East Sheen, where he resided 
for some time, till he was betrayed by 
another of his creditors, in whom he had 
placed his confidence. When this affair 
was arranged, he took lip his abode in 
Queen Ann-street, East, where he re¬ 
mained perfectly safe for three months, 
though in the midst of his creditors. 

In November, 1797, Morland’s father 
died, at the age of eighty-five: and soon 
after this event our artist was advised to 
claim the dormant title of Baronet, 
which had been left by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land, an ingenious mechanic aud mathe¬ 
matician, on whom it was conferred by 
Charles II., and from whom Morland 
was lineally descended. Finding, how¬ 
ever, that no emolument was attached to 
it, but that it would be assumed not 
without great expence, he relinquished 
the design, observing, that plain George 
Morland would always sell bis pictures, 
and there was more honour in being a 
fine painter than a titled gentleman. 

After several removals, he hired lodg¬ 
ings in the house of a methodist cobler, 
at Kennington-green, who made many 
efforts to reclaim biro without success. He 


next took shelter at Mr. Merle*s, carver 
and gilder, in Leadenhall-street; here he 
met with true kindness, Mr. Merle being 
one of those few friends who never took 
advantage of his distresses. Morland’s 
conduct here serves to shew how much 
real kindness, wrought on a disposition 
naturally good, and that to the mistaken 
rigidity of his well-meaning father might 
be attributed his governing himself with 
so loose a rein when he arrived at man¬ 
hood. During his Stay at Mr. Merle’s, 
he laboured diligently in his profession, 
he rose at six, and continued painting till 
three or four: the pernicious habit of 
drinking spirits, he could not, however, 
resolve to quit; it increased upon him, 
and though he was so industrious during 
the day, he £eldom retired to bed till two 
or three hours after midnight 

Fancying himself insecure, he retreated 
to Hackney, where the neighbours were 
astonished at the vast sums he was said 
to receive, and the profusion with which 
he spent them : in short, they suspected 
he was there for no good, and after sev¬ 
eral surmises, they concluded that he was 
a fabricator of forged Bank notes ; and 
an information was lodged against him. 
Morland seeing the officers coming, re¬ 
treated the back way, over the fields to 
London, leaving his wife to receive the 
strangers. The officers broke open every 
drawer, searched every place, but finding 
only unfinished pictures, pipes, pots, aod 
whimsical sketches, an explanation took 
place, and they retired. 

In 1798, Mr. Lynn, a surgeon in 
Westminster, attended Mrs. Morland in 
an illness, and Morland expressing a wish 
to be rid of the set that haunted him, Mr. 
Lynn, who bad a picturesque cottage at 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, generously 
offered him the U3e of it. Mrs. Morland 
and her servant immediately went thither, 
in April, 1799, and was soon followed 
by her husband and his man. 

Though the a Hedged object of his 
journey was retirement, the apartment in 
which he painted was filled with sailors, 
fishermen, and smugglers, from morning 
to night; yet the general conduct of 
Morland was such as to gain the friend¬ 
ship of Mr. Lynn, who recommended 
him to an excellent patron in a medical 
friend, who purchased up his mere 
sketches at an immense price. 
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On Morland’s return to Loudon, find- to such a state of weakness was his ner- 
ing it impossible to satisfy his creditors, vous system at length reduced, that a sin- 
he caused himself to be arrested, and ob- gle glass of liquor would intoxicate him. 
tained the rules of the King’s Bench pri - He grew so hypochondriacal, that the 
son. His wife, his brother, with a man idea of being alone in darkness, tbo’ but for 
and maid-servant, formed his establish- a moment, became insupportable; and to 
inent; here he kept open house, and sat relieve his terrors, besought relief in visit- 
down to a plentiful table, at which Mrs. ing night-houses instead ofretiringto bed. 
Morland presided, and he generally got His lift*, at this period, was fast ap- 
bo completely intoxicated that his bed proaching to its close ; he was taken in 
was the floor ; he having given particu- execution by a publican for debt, and 
lar orders never to be carried to his cham- conveyed to a spunging-house, where, 
ber in that state. The ruin of his char- overw helmed with misfortunes, debts, 
acter and constitution might now be said and neglect, the sure attendant on adver- 
to be completed ; his excesses were with- sity* he swallowed in despair a great 
out intermission, and he had no opportu- quantity of spirituous liquors : that re- 
nity of exercise to carry off their baneful source was now in vain ; the next morn- 
effects ; he had even so little confidence * n g he dropped off his chair in a fit, as he 
in himself that he feared to touch a pic- was sketching a bank and tree in a draw- 
ture lest he should spoil it; for though ing which his mother long possessed. Af- 
common report has asserted that he paint- * er l his he never spoke coherently, but re¬ 
ed best when intoxicated, the following maiued eight days delirious and convuls- 
jfemark of the artist himself proved it to ed, and expired on the 29th of October, 
have been otherwise: a friend once 180 4, in the forty-second year of his age. 
speaking with him on one of his paint- The mutual affection of Morland and 
ings where the colours were discordant, his wife, evinced itself in the alarm that 
Morland remarked it, and said, “ Can it eac h felt if the other was indisposed. It 
be wondered at ? I was half drunk when 18 remarkable that they frequently observ- 
I did itaccordingly painted it all over e d, in their conversations, that they felt a 
again. Certainly he had tippled till his strong presentiment that one would not 
brain was affected, and then was obliged l° n g survive the other. It was intended 
to take a certain quantity of spirits to steady t0 keep the death of Morland a secret 
his haud : his nerves, as well as his mind, from im wife as long as possible : but 
requiring a support from false energy. she could not be induced to credit the 
An Insolvent Act, in 1802, liberated assertion that he yet lived : having ob- 
bim from his confinement. He did not, tained the fatal conviction that her fears 
however, quit his house in Lambeth-road, were just, she gave a piercing shriek, fell 
till he was 'attacked by a second fit of into convulsive fits, which lasted three 
apoplexy, which greatly alarmed him. days, and expired on the 2d of Novera- 
Being annoyed also with his creditors, ber, in the thirty-seventh year of her age: 
he removed to the Black Bull, at Highgate, one grave contains their bodies, in the 
but quarreling with his landlord, he re- burial-ground of St. James’s Chapel, 
paired to his brother’s in Dean-street. Though the merit of this artist must be 
Previous to his removal from the King’s allowed to be great, yet he certainly owed 
Bench, his wife had taken lodgings at his popularity very much to circumstances; 
Paddington for the recovery of her health; the anecdotes attached to his pictures 
where, to hiseverlusting credit, he allow- forwarded the sale of them : many per- 
ed her two or three guineas a week, 80118 thought he could not live long, 
which were regularly paid during his there lore they bought his pieces on spe- 
greatest exigencies. At this place he culation, imagining that every one he 
painted his curious picture of his owu drew would be his last, and that their 
garret, with himsclt at work, and his man profit would be largely increased by his 
Gibbs, who w as his cook, frying sausages, death : and, indeed, when that event did 
His apoplectic fits now became more bafjperi, his pictures rose considerably, 
frequent, and each fit left him in a greater b°th in price and fame, 
state of debility than the preceding ; and The yenr 1790 was the time that 

3N Eng . Mag. Vol. I. Morland rose to his meridian, he wu 
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then able to paint whatever subject be 
chose ; he had confidence in his own 
powers, aided by a knowledge of nature; 
bia best productions were interiors, and 
he was peculiarly happy in depicting the 
stunted dwarf pollard oak, with a group 
of sheep under it : in such objects he was 
unequalled, but his cottages are wanting 
in taste and variety, and he was apt to 
slight his back grounds. In tranquil 
scenes also he might be said to excel; 
a proof of this is in The Labourer s Lun¬ 
cheon, The Return from Market , The 
Weary Travetlers,The Tired Cart Horse , 
Bailing the Horses , and Watering Cat¬ 
tle . The expression of his dogs are pow¬ 
erful ; The Butcher s Stall, whence a 
dog has stolen some meat, and which is 
shrinking from the blow of a stick, is so 
exquisitely pourtrayed, that, to use the 
words of Mr. Dawe, 44 you may almost 
imagine that you hear him shriek.” 

His guinea pigs and rabbitsare the best 
ever painted, and his cart horses are ex¬ 
cellent. Nothing was ever more happi¬ 


ly represented than the little roguish 
Welch poney of the carter, and the pa¬ 
tient humble jackass. 

All his pencil sketches evince a strong 
conception, an ease, and a distinguishing 
character rarely to be found in other art¬ 
ists ; aud though his mode of preparing 
his pictures was often hasty and irregular, 
simplicity was their chief characteristic. 
Morland’s touch did much, for he bad 
the discernment to perceive, that it is 
touch more than labour which finishes a 
picture ; and he wa9 always particularly 
careful in using the very best oils and 
colours ; while his constant advice to 
students was to copy nature, and if they 
wished to draw a tree well, to place their 
easels in a field,andcopythetreeexact!yas 
it stood before them. Upon the whole, to 
conclude in the words of his best biogra¬ 
pher, 44 Morland’s paintings indicate a 
mind which, with due cultivation, wasca- 
pable of very high attainments, and excite 
our admiration that so much could be ef¬ 
fected during a life spent like his.” 


VARIETIES : 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, and HISTORICAL. 


RIDICULE. 

W HETHER or not ridicule be the 
proper test of truth, is not, per¬ 
haps, fully decided ; but it is most cer¬ 
tain, that it might be used in many cases 
in the place of severe chastisement, and 
sometimes with a more lasting effect, es¬ 
pecially among young people. One 
scheme of this kind was tried, with great 
success,by Dr. Newcome,who governed a 
school at Hackney. When any mistake 
happened in the pronunciation of a Latin 
word, he used to make the faulty lad re¬ 
peat after him, before the whole school. 
4( Nos Germ&ni, non cur&rous, quantlta- 
tem, syll&birom.”* And this penalty 
was more dreaded by the boys than the 
ferula or the rod.— Euro. Mag . 

* An absurd assertion, all in false quantity, 
supposed to be made by a German, importing: 
that 44 His countrymen minded not how they 
pronounced Latin . 9 

THE TEETH. 

To the Editor of La Belle AaaambiM. 

Sir— While in London a few days ago, 
I was so fortunate as to purchase Gerbaux 
on the Teeth and Mouth , lately translated 


from the French, by a Member of the 
Faculty. It seems to have two objects 
in view :—1st. To invite the medical 
profession, more particularly than has 
been the case hitherto, to adopt a branch 
in surgery which has been unaccounta¬ 
bly allowed to wander out of the regular 
sphere, and thus supersede the host of 
empirics who, under the name of Den¬ 
tists, infest ail our largo cities. 2d. To 
detect and point out the baneful quali¬ 
ties of many of those means which are 
so much vaunted as dentifrices. All the 
diseases of the teeth and mouth are suc¬ 
cinctly and popularly treated of, and 
there is so much good sense and judg¬ 
ment throughout the whole, that I am 
sure all your elegant readers will be 
pleased with the following quotation. 

“ The teeth are the most lovely orna¬ 
ment of the human countenance ; their 
regularity and their whiteness constitute 
that ornament; these qualities rivet our 
regards, and add new charms to the 
beauty of the countenance. If the 
mouth exceeds in size its ordinary pro¬ 
portions, fine teeth serve to disguise this 
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natural error in its conformation, and 
often even the illusion which results from 
the perfection of their arrangement is 
such, that we imagine the mouth would 
not have looked so well if it bad been 
smaller. Observe that lady smile whose 
mouth discloses the perfection of their 
arrangement; you will never think of 
remarking the extent of the diameter of 
her mouth, all your attention will be fix¬ 
ed upon the beauty of her teeth, and 
upon the gracious smile which so gener¬ 
ously exposes them. 

“ This ornament is equally attractive 
in both sexes; it distinguishes the ele¬ 
gant from the slovenly gentleman, and 
diffuses amiability over the countenance 
by softening the features ; those of the 
black African cease to frighten the timid 
beauty when he smilingly shews his teeth 
sparkling with whiteness. But it is more 
particularly to women that fine teeth are 
necessary, since it is her destiny first to 
gratify our eyes before she touches our 
soul and captivates and enslaves our 
heart. The iufiuence which the teeth 
exercise over beauty justifies the pre¬ 
eminence which I attribute to them over 
all the other attractions of the counte¬ 
nance. Let a woman have fine eyes, a 
pretty mouth, a handsome nose, a well 
turned forehead, elegant hair, a charming 
complexion ; but let her also have bad 
teeth, teeth blackened by caries, and we 
should cease to think her beautiful. 

44 When nature, sparing of her gilts, 
shall have failed to bestow them on the 
teeth, making them defective in form and 
tarnished in colour, care and extreme 
cleanliness must be resorted to in order 
to supply the imperfections and hide the 
faults. In thiscase, at least, if the teeth 
do not attract our regards, they do not 
affect us disagreeably.” 

Sacred Poems ; selected from the beat 
Writers : designed to assist Youvg 
Persons to read and recite metrical 
compositions with propriety ; and to 
inculcate the most important princi¬ 
ples of Love to God and Benevolence 
to Man, By Ph. Le Breton , A. M. 
Master of the Academy in Poland 
Street, 18mo. 12*. 

Poetry never fails to afford pleasure 
to young minds ; and therefore it is 
proper to direct that taste in such a way 


as to improve the heart as well as to en¬ 
large the understanding. Collections 
for this purpose are numerous ; but the 
one now offered to parents and instruc¬ 
tors has many prominent advantages to 
render it deserving of their patronage. 
It is constructed with more simplicity, 
and is better adapted to the exercise of 
the memory, than the poetical compila¬ 
tions which have fallen in our way. 
The selection has been made with great 
taste, and it is enriched by some original 
pieces of peculiar beauty—one of which 
we shall here transplant for the edifica¬ 
tion of our readers: it is a version of 
Miriam’s song after the destruction of 
the Egyptian host— 

Sound the loud timbrel oVr Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph'd—his people are free ! 
Sing—for the pride of the tyrant is broken ; 
His chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and 
brave— 

How vain was their boasting! the Lord hath 
but spoken. 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the 
wave. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea 1 
Jehovah has triumph’d—his people are free ! 

Praise to the Conqueror! praise to the Lord ! 
His word was our arrow, his breath was our 
sword ! 


Who shall return to tell Fgypt the story 
Of those she sent forth in tne hour of her pride ? 
For the Lord hath look’d out of his pillar of 



tide. 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumph’d—bis people are free ! 

Aew Mon. Mag. 

TUE POPE, VS, BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

On the occasion of a Bible Society 
being about to be established lately in 
Poland, the present Pope, with the full 
concurrence of all the Cardinals, issued 
a bull against Bible Societies. The de¬ 
sign of circulating the Holy Scriptures is 
characterized as 44 an abominable device, 
by which the very foundation of relig¬ 
ion is undermined and it is declared 
to be the duty and object of the See of 
Rome, 44 to employ all means for the 
purpose of detecting and rooting out 
such a pestilence in every way.” The 
following is a translation : 

PIUS P. P. VII. 

Vkwerarle Brother, 

Health and apostolic benediction. 

Id our last letter to yoo we promised, very 
soo d, to return an answer to yours; in which 
yon have appealed to this Holy See, in the 
name also of (he other Bishops of Poland, re¬ 
specting what are called Bibb Societies, and 
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have earnestly inquired of us what you ought 
to do in this affair. We long since, indeed, 
wished to comply with your request ; bat an 
iociedible variety of accumulating concerns 
have so pressed upon us on every side, that, 
till this day, we could not yield to your solici¬ 
tation. 

fVe have been truly shocked at this most crafty 
device, by which the very foundations of Religion 
are undermined; and having, because of the 
great importance of the subject, convened for 
consultation our venerable brethren, the 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, we 
have, with the utmost care and attention, de¬ 
liberated upon the measures proper to he 
adopted by our Pontifical .authority, in order 
to remedy and abolish this Pestilence as far as 
possible. In the mean time, we heartily con¬ 
gratulate you, venerable brother; and we 
commend you again and again in the Lord, as 
it is fit we should, upon the singular zeal you 
have displayed under circumstances so hazar¬ 
dous to Christianity, in having denounced to 
the Apostolic See, this defilement of the Faith, 
most imminently dangerous to souls. And 
although we perceive that it is not at all 
necessary to excite him to activity who is 
making haste, sii<ce of your own accord you 
have already shown an ardent desire to detect 
and oppose the impious machinations of these 
Innovators ; vet, in conformity with our office , 
see again and again exhort you, that whatever 
you can achieve by power, provide for by counsel , 
or effect by authority, you will daily execute 
with the utmost earnestness , placing yourself as 
a wall for the House of Israel. 

For this end we issue the present Brief, vis. 
that we may convey to you a signal testimony 
of our approbation ofyour excellent conduct, and 
also may endeavour therein still more and more 
to excite your pastoral solicitude and vigi¬ 
lance. For the general good imperiously re¬ 
quires us to combine all our means and ener¬ 
gies to frustrate the plant , which are prepared 
by its enemies for the destruction of our most 
Holy Religion : whence it becomes an Epis¬ 
copal duty, that you first of all expose the wick¬ 
edness of this nefarious scheme, as you already 
are doing so admirably, to the view of the 
faithful, and openly publish the same, accord¬ 
ing to the rules prescribed by the L burch, with 
all that erudition and wisdom in which yon 
excel 5 namely, “ That Bibles printed by ner- 
sticks are numbered among other prohibited 
books by the Rules of the Index (No. II. and 
III.);/or ft is evident from experience , that 
the Holy Scriptures , when circulated in the vul¬ 
gar tongue, have, through the temerity of men, 
produced more harm than benefit (Rule IV.) 
And this is the more to be dreaded in times so 
depraved, when our Holy Religion is assailed 
from evenr quarter with great cunning and 
effort, and the most grievous wounds are in¬ 
flicted on the Church. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to adhere to the salutary Decree of the Con¬ 
gregation of the Index (June IStb, 1757,) that 
no versions of the Bible in the vulgar tongue be 
permitted, except such as are approved by the 
Apostolic See, or published with Annotations ex¬ 
tracted from the writings of the Holy Fathers 
of the Church. 

We confidently hope that, even in these tur¬ 
bulent circumstances, the Poles will afford 
the clearest proofs of their attachment to the 
religion of their ancestors ; and this especial¬ 
ly by your care, as well as that of the other 
Prelates of this kingdom, whom , on account of 
the stand they are so wonderfully pinking for 


the Faith committed to them, we congratulate 
in the Lord , trusting that they all will very 
abundantly justify the opinion which we have 
entertained of them. 

ft is moreover necessary that you should 
transmit to us, as soon as possible, the Bible 
which Jacob Wuiek published in the Polish 
language with a Commentary, as well as a 
copy of the edition of it lately put forth with¬ 
out those annotations, taken from the writings 
of the Holy Fathers of our Church, or other 
learned Cathnlicks, with your opinion upon 
it; that thus, from collating them together, it 
may be ascertained, after mature investigation, 
what errors may lie insidiously concealed 
therein, and ihatwe may pronounce our judg¬ 
ment on this affair for the preservation of the 
true faith. 

Proceed, therefore , venerable Brother, to 
pursue the truly pious course upon which you 
have entered ; viz. diligently to fight the battles 
of the Lord in soundness of doctrine, and worn 
the people intrusted to your care, that they fall 
not into the snares which are prepared for them 
to their everlasting ruin. The Church waits 
for this from you, as well as from the other 
Bishops, whom our rescript equally concerns ; 
and we most anxiously expect it, that the deep 
sorrow we feel on account of this new species 
of tares which an enemy is sosoing so abunaantiy, 
may, by this cheering hope, be somewhat alle¬ 
viated : and, we heartily invoke upon you 
and your fellow-Bishops, for the good of the 
Lord's flock, ever increasing gifts by our 
Apostolic beuediction, which we impart to 
yourself and to them.— Gent. Mag. 


WOUNDS IN THE HEART. 

In August last, a buck that was re¬ 
markably fat and healthy in condition, 
was killed in Bradby park, and, on open¬ 
ing him, it was discovered that, at some 
distant time, he had been shot in the 
heart ; for a ball was contained in a cyst 
in the substance of that viscos, about 
two inches from the apex, weighing 292 
grains, and beaten quite flat. In the 
second volume of the Medico-Chirurgic- 
al Transactions, is published an extra¬ 
ordinary case of a soldier who survived 
forty-nine hours after receiving a bayo¬ 
net-wound of the heart ; but a gunshot 
wound of the heart affords a still more 
striking example of the great extent to 
which this vital organ may sustain an 
injury from external violence, without its 
functions i>eing immediately destroyed,or 
even permanently impaired.-— Mon.Mag, 

SIMPLE REMEDY POR INSANITY. 

A. T. (in reference to your Magazine 
for December last, p. 495) says: 44 1 
cannot help communicating a very simple 
remedy for Insanity, which was given 
me by a very respectable Clergyman of 
the Establishment, with which he had 
recently cured a young man w ho was in 
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a high state of derangement; and I had 
the gratification of seeing its good effect 
on a young lady in my own neighbour¬ 
hood, who received immediate benefit 
from it. Though it may not perform a 
radical cure, yet if taken as soon as the 
complaint appears to be coining on, I 
am persuaded, it will have a good effect. 
So inoffensive a remedy is certainly 
worth a trial. Ip great nervous irrita¬ 
bility 1 doubt not but it would have its 
use.—An Aloe pill taken every night, 
and three table-spoonsfull of the express¬ 
ed juice of Ground-ivy in the morning 
faBting.”— Gent. Mag. 

HAUSRUCJL MOUNTAIN. 

A letter from Vienna of the 2d of Ju¬ 
ly, 1817, mentions, that the mountain 
called the Hausruck, in Upper Austria, 
has disappeared, and its place is supplied 
by a lake. This mountain was very high, 
and the country around took its name 
from it Since tho preceding month sev¬ 
eral phenomena had warned the inhabi¬ 
tants that something awful would happen, 
and frequent subterraneous noises were 
heard. About a dozen cottages, which 
were built in various parts of the hill, 
have of course disappeared ; but it was 
not known whether any persons perished. 

GAS FIRBS OF THE APPENINB8. 

M. Menard, of Paris, states as the 
result of his observations on the natural 
fires of Pietra-Male and Barri-Gazzo 
in the Apennines, that those fires have 


been burning from time immemorial; 
that they exist without any visible com¬ 
bustible matter on spots where the ground 
is perfectly bare, in the midst of cultivat¬ 
ed fields, and at a short distance from 
houses. When they are extinguished 
by heavy rain or a high wind, the country 
people kindle them again by means of 
fire-brands held over the surface of the 
ground, whence issue currents of hydro¬ 
gen gas. The flame is exactly similar in 
appearance and origin to that produced 
by coal-gas. 

INVENTIONS. 

Mr. Menke, of Berlin, has invented 
a process for converting mahogany saw¬ 
dust into a soft paste, which becomes 
harder by exposure to the atmosphere, 
and is susceptible of receiving and retain¬ 
ing the forms given to marble, wood and 
bronze. This substance takes the most 
beautiful gilding, as well as the colour 
of bronze. It is made into candelabra, 
lustres, lamps, vases, statues, and all 
kinds of ornaments for furniture, which 
equal in elegance the finest works in 
bronze, and cost only one-eighth of the 
price. 

SLAVE TRADE. 

The French papers contain an ordinance of 
considerable importance i it prohibits, under 
pain of confiscation, all vessels from importing 
slaves into the West-India islands of his Most 
Christian Majesty. We rejoice at the pro¬ 
mulgation ot su<*h an ordinance, and snail 
rejoice more at knowing that it is carried into 
complete effect.— Gent. Mag. 


POETRY. 


From La Belle Amemblee. 

TO A BROTHER IN THE ARMY. 


ON BIB BIRTH-DAT, 19TH DECEMBER. 


B ROTHER ! when thou wertfar away. 
Sharing the soldier’s toilsome lot, 
IVera’st thou, that this, thy natal day. 

By kindred hearts was e’er forgot ? 

Ah f no, it still returned to see 

Our thoughts, our hopes, belov’d ! with thee ! 


And when, beside the glowing hearth, 

We gathered close, as night-shades fell. 
While winter brooded o’er the earth. 

And wild winds raved, with mighty swell{ 
Still to our hearts thy imaee came, 

Still to our lips thy cherished name. 


“ Perhaps,” we said, “ our soldier now. 
By the red watch-fire’s fitful blaze, 
Beneath tome dark sierra’s brow, 
Thinks of the home of happier days j 
Perhaps to us his thoughts have flown, 
E'es now, while ours are all his own t 


“ Or, haply on the dewy ground, 

While night has hush'd the battle’s roar. 
And still’d is every martial sound, 

And arms and banners gleam no more. 

He sleeps—while, from that combat-plain. 
Sweet visions waft him home again I’ r 
Those days are past—but oh ! believe. 

By all their hopes, by all their fears, 

Those hopes that smil’d not to deceive. 

Those terrors of long an anxious yean, 

By every peril thou has prov’d, 

We greet thee, wanderer more belov’d ! 

And oh ! ’tis well our souls, thus warm. 
Affection still to joy can sway, 

For we have seen full many a storm. 

And many a cherish’d hope decay ! 

And were domestic love to fly, 

What bliss for us could earth supply ? 

Those are no common ties that bind, 

In tender union, hearts like oun ; 

By sorrow strengthen’d and refin’d. 

We prize their worth, we know their pow’rs; 
And smile, while yet so sweet a ray, 

With lonely brightness, gilds our way. 
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From tb« Panorama. 

THE VOLA, OR SYBIL OF THE 
NORTH, 

From 44 Odm,” « Poem : by Sir William 
Drummond. 

B ut I© ! where clad in raiment sheen like 
snow, 

The Vola seems to sleep the sleep of death. 

Her conch is on the rock, all sculptured o’er 
With mystic symbols. At her side are placed 
A lute, a drum, a chalice and a wand. 

Tablets, and talismans, and graven gems— 

All aids of magic : pallid are her cheeks. 

And motionless her limbs. The ruddy blood 
Has left her lips. Upon her bosom lies 
The fatal leaf of baleful mistletoe, 

That Hoder, blind and old, in Asgard threw. 
When well-loved Balder died. One lily hand 
Supports her head, and one still grasps a bough 
Plucked from the mountaln-asb of Ydrasil. 

• Awake, O Prophetess 1* the monarch cries, 

* Awake, fair daughter of the house of death, 

• And guide my footsteps in this dreadful vault. 
He speaks in vain. No voice replies to his. 
Perplex’d he stands. At length with out 
stretch’d hand. 

Cased in its iron glove, not knowing now 
The peril of the deed, he lifts the leaf 
Mortiferous, that, touching human flesh. 

Brings death, or sleep like death. The Vola 
breathes. 

Her eyes, half-open’d, frnm the livid glare 
She turns abhorrent 4 Hated light f she cries, 

* Why comest thou so soon ? What power dis¬ 
solves 

• The mortal charm, that left my soul awhile. 

4 Ah ! wherefore mu-t the Vola live again 
* To hate her being ? Brilliant comes the morn, 

4 The face of nature brightens into smiles ; 

4 Gay laughs the year, clad in his summer 
robe; . .. . 

4 And beauty* youth, and love, m frolic mood 
4 Lead on the dancing hours. But in her cave, 
4 Callous to human sorrow ; dead to joy ; 

4 Far from the realms of light, let Thoka dwell 
4 The solitary Vola. Garish day 
4 Delights me not, nor mther’s azure glare. 

She said ; and from her couch majestic rose ; 
In form a goddess. Who shall paint a face. 
That more than human seem’d, and spake the 
soul 

Above all sympathy with mortal man— 

A cheek so pale—a brow so sternly calm— 
Eyes that ne’er wept, and lips that could not 
smile ? 

[The Vola utters loud complaints at the inter¬ 
ruption of her perennial slumber; hut at 
length recognizes in the hero a mortal pro¬ 
tected by Fate.] 

She spake ; and from a golden cup pour’d 
forth 

Libations, to the threefold Noma due ; 

Of sacred water drawn at Mimers fount. 

Her ebon wand she lifted high in air ; 

N ine times a circle round the king she traced; 
Nine times pronounced a fear inspiring name; 
And struck nine times upon the painted drum. 
That fell Modguder beats witn dead meo’s 
bones. 

When Lapland witches, riding on the storm. 
Rejoice at midnight for the morrow’s scath. 
But now, her flaxen ringlets all unbound. 

Her long white vestments floating far behind. 
In mystic mazes, and in magic rounds. 

The Vola moved j what time she touch’d the 
lute, 

And wildly ebaunted incantations dire. 


With these in power might never be compared 
Or spell, or charm, of dark idolators. 

When in the chambers of their imagery, 

By Jordan, or Orontes. eastern streams, 

Ti'ey communed nightly with the Demon-Gods. 

4 No voice on earth,’ she cried , 4 islike to mine. 

4 Kv’n Hela hears it, deaf to all besides. 

4 Mine is the Runic verse that Loke obeys; 

4 And mine the song that can recal the dead. 

4 My hand sustains the branch of magic power: 

4 I shake its leaves, and hell flings wide its 
gates.’ 

Now quaked the* troubled earth ; red light¬ 
nings glared; 

The subterranean thunder roar’d beneath. 

The Vola shriek’d, her countenance was 
changed s 

Her locks rose rieid o’er her knitted brow ; 

And in her eye demoniac fury beam’d. 

Meanwhile the monarch gazed intent around; 
For now the horrid cavern open’d wide 
Its monstrous jaws; and the firm rock, that 
seem’d 

Receding like a cloud, or humid mist. 

Chared ny the gales of morning,vanish’d qoite. 
Nor light, nor dark,there was. He saw, as sees 
The northern mountaineer, at twilight hour, 
’Twixt day and night. Before him rolled t 
stream. 

The Gial call’d among the sons of men. 

A eolden bridge, with nine vast arches,spann’d 
The yellow wave, a flood of molten gold. 

Here on her throne, heap’d high, of human 
skulls. 

In dreadful arms array’d, Modguder sat. 

In blood delighting. Her the nations fear. 
When loud her war-proclaiming trumpet 
sounds 

To battle, and confronted armies close. 

Dire is the clangour of her chariot wheels. 
When through the streets of cities, leaguer’d 
long. 

She rides at length triumphant, and unfurls 
Her standard, crimson’d with the blood of men. 
Now from her seat she rose with ireful mien. 
And brandish’d high the sword she bates to 
sheathe. 

Prepar’d for combat strange, the monarch stood 
Intrepid. But the Volatook his hand ; 

A fid shook the branches of the mystic bough. 

A cloud of misty darkness round them felt.— 
Their footsteps sounded on the golden bridge— 
Dread silence reign’d—they pass’d the bourne. 
That separates the living from the dead. 

[The scene changes several times-through a 
dreary region, of clime ungenial, and of 
prospect dark to another of winter; 
(who can doubt its power io bell ?)—here 
the King finds a structure of 44 pure ice, 
diaphanous —again, to a broad sea, tem¬ 
pestuous ;—next , 44 before them lay Surtur’s 
va;-t world of fire ;—then, Hela’s nail ;—at 
last, the residence of Loke, the principal of 
evil; here the monarch consents to reign on 
any terms;—] 

4 Shall I refuse due homage to this God, 

‘Who tempts ambition with a kingdom—puts 
4 A crown within my reach--and bidsmegrasp 
4 At universal empire ? Prophetess! 

4 1 serve thy God. 

Thus spake the king perturb’d ; 
And as he gazed, awe-stricken, on the world 
Infernal, almost wish’d his words unsaid : 

For who, without a shudder, first throws off 
Allegiance to his father’s faith ? and who, 
Without compunctious shiv’ringsof the soul. 
First puts io peril its eternal weal f 
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Bullo! he kneelsat length before the throne 
Of evil Loke ; the banner he receives ; 

But may not see that Hela’s horrid hand 
Conveys the fatal gift. Tne deed is done. 
All, all is silent in the house of Death. 

It seems that universal Nature sleeps. 

Dread silence this, the silence of the tomb ! 

THE SERPENT. 

[The description of a serpent's hiss, from this 
work, strikes us as new, as well as terrific:] 
But now upon Pharnacesand his guide 
The 9caly bend of slimy Mignard turn’d 
His glaring eyes ; while, brandish’d o’er their 
heads. 

The three-fork’d terrors of his poison’d tongue 
Protruded $ and his turgid neck immense 
Wasswoln with ire. His hiss was like the sound 
Of many rushing waters, or of winds 
A mong the shrouds,when scatter’d navies drive 
Before the storm. 


Vion (he Monthly Magatino. 

TO THE BURNIE-BEE.* 

JJLYTHE son of summer furl thy filmy 

, Alight beside me on this bank of moss : 

Yet to its side the liog’ring shadows cling, 
Aud sparkling dews the dark-green tufts im- 
boss. 

Here may’st thou freely quaff the Declar’d 
sweet, 

That in the violet’s purple chalice hides ; 
Here on the lily sceut thy fringed feet, 

Or with the wild-thyme’s balm anoint thy 
sides. J 

Back o’er thy shoulders throw those ruby 
shards, 

With many a tiny coal-black freckle deekt, 
M v watchful look tny loitering saunter guards, 
My ready hand tby footstep shall protect. 

Daunted by me beneath this trembling bough 
On forked wings no greedy swallow sails, 
No hopping sparrow pries for food below. 
Nor evetlurks,. nor dusky blind-worm trails. 

Nor shall the swarthy gaoler for thy way 
His grate of twinkling threads successful 
strain. 

With venom’d trunk thy writhing members 
flay* 

Or from thy heart the reeking life-blood 
drain. 

Forego thy wheeling in the sunny air, 

Tby glancing to the envious insects round ; 
To the ain area of my bower repair, 
Silenceaod Coolness keep it hallow’d ground. 


* In Norfolk, the may-bird is called burnie- 
bee, by contraction, trom burnie-beetle, or 
fiery-beetle. The following address to that 
insect is in the mouths of children tbere : 

Bless you, bless you, burnie-bee. 

Tell me where my true iove be; 

Be s it* east, or be she west. 

Seek the path she loveth best; 

Go and wnisper in her ear. 

That I ever think of her ; 

Tell her, all I have to say 
Is nbout our wedding-day, 

Burnie-bee, no longer stay. 

Take to your wiugt and lly away. 


Here to the elves that sleep in flowers by day, 
Thy softest hum in lulling whispers pour, 

Or o’er the lovely band thy shield display 
When blue-eyed Twilight sheds her dewy 
shower. 

So *hall the fairy train by glow-worm light 
With raiubf w-tints thy folding pennons fret. 

Thy scaly breast in brightest azure dight, 

Thy bu.nished armure speck with glossier jet; 

With viewless fingers weave thy wintry tent. 
And line with gossamer tby pendant cell. 

Safe in the rift of some lone ruin pent. 

Where ivy shelters from the storm-w ind fell. 

Blest if, like thee, 1 cropt with heedless spoil 
The gifts of youth and pleasure in their 
bloom; 

Doom’d lor no coming winter’s want to toil, 
Fit for thespring that waits beyond the tomb. 


From th« same. 

THE PALACE OF THE SUN. 
Translated by Thos. Orger. 

T HE gorgeous palace of the God of light 
Shone in the cast majestically bright. 
Tne lofty columns, glorious to behold, 
Weresiarr’d with jewels and embo«t with gold < 
Fair ivory beams the spotless roof inlav, 

Tne folding portals cast a silver ray : 

Yet gold, nor gems, nor ivory impart 
A wonder equal to the sculptor’s art— 

Here Vulcan gave a new creation birth. 

With mimic seas embracing mimic earth ; 
Here land was pictor’d, and ethereal plain, 
And Sea-Gods flounder’d in the glassy main, 
Triton and Proteus of ambiguous form, 

And huge Egeou, giant of the storm, 

High o’er the deep in scaly triumph rides. 
Parts the rude billows, aud a whale bestrides. 
Fair Doris here her blooming daughters led, 
Some frolic in old Ocean’s azure bed. 

Some ride on fishes, others on the rocks 
Seem to recline, and dry their humid locks ; 
Not wholly diff’rent, yet not quite the same. 
Their features their affinity proclaim. 

Here sculptur’d earth bore over-arching woods, 
And men, and cities, beasts of prey, and floods. 
N ymphs of the cbace,aod demigods were there, 
And heav’n refulgent glow’d in upper air. 

Six Zodiac Signs the dexter portals grac’d, 

And six were o’er the left iu order plac’d. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THOMAS CHATTER TON. 
fVritten on the banks of the Avon, 

W HERE Avon winds his gentle stream. 
And harvests bless the lab’ring swain; 
The rocky glen, tne flow’iy plain, 

The Alpine hills, the shelf ring grove— 

His native scenes in boyhood’s dream I 
Tb’ inspired boy did oft in rapture rove! 

Keen the fix’d eye, sublime of soul, 

No cold, dull caution, burr’d the way— 

But he, in blaze of Genius’ day. 

Essay’d the steepest heights of Fame I 
As mountain flood d.-x.uiu’d control— 

Aud gain’d th’ immortal wreath in Avila’s 
deathless name I 


Visions of glory ! early fled, 

Transient as summer’s golden uiorn ! 

And lo ! around terrific borne, 

Tne lucid tempest wing’d its course 
Impetuous on th’ unsio Uer’d head ! 
Scath’d by the storm, be fell a livid corse ! 
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O Chatterton ! thy hapless fate 
Mocks the weak effort of the lyre— 

Nor may the humble muse aspire, 

Though admiration points thy flight! 

Genius, with ardent Hopes elate. 

In youth's bright dawn quench'd io the shades 
of night! 

Beam of the soul, that led astray ; 

Radiance, too strong for mortal ken ; 

By thee Life’s ev’nmg path was seen— 
Dazzling with golden hopes, the boy ! 
Enchantress ! by thy powerful ray 
He soar’d, nor deem’d that aught contd hap¬ 
piness destroy 1 

Yes, Poesy ! thou wast the cause— 

Unfitted with Life's useful aim, 

He, impious, dar’d the deed of sbaine— 

Thou wooed’st him to thy native sphere ! 

For heaven he spurn’d at Nature’s laws— 

And thou alone may’st plead bis flight from 
sorrow here l 

And thou—for harmony is thine— 

'Wilt plead in sacred strains above ! 

Heaven and creative power are Love ! 
Immortal! to thy Goa restor’d, 

Beam of thy Goa, and light divine— 

Thou art in heaven, and still by all ador’d ! 

Still on the cliff, in frowning skies, 

That were to thee with rapture fraught, 
Awakening the solemn thought, 

Spirit of song ! is seen thy form. 

Thy shadowy car in clouds t’ arise. 

And oft, in thunder loud, thy voice is in the 
storm ! 

Spirit of song! in glory drest. 

Whose sunbeams gild the mountain’s brow, 
And cheer with smiles the vales below— 

To thee the hymn the peasants raise, 

Thy beams the teeming harvest blest! 

The universal song, eternal, chants thy praise! 

Where Avon winds her hallow’d tide. 

The laughing plains and bills between— 
Radcleeve !* thy column points the scene. 
And Sculpture motfrns the Minstrel’s doom! 
Yet though in lifeoiffhrqg denied, 

Tb’ immortal wrealh, immortal decks his tomb I 


Or thunder dying in a sable cloud. 

Buz round the walls. Within a mingling crowd 
Fill, wondering fill, the wide saloon of brass, 
While to and fro the fickle vulgar pass. 

Hence various rumors,countle‘S comments,rise; 
A brainless compound, mix’d of truth and lies. 
Some with dull prattle tire the sated ear. 

Some carry elsewhere what they gather here. 
The mass of lies on which the mob regale. 
Grows big, for each adds something to the tale. 
Here Error, here Credulity, hold sway. 

False Joys, aod idiot Terrors false as they. 
And sly Sedition, wrapt in midnight gloom. 
And dubious whispers from one knows not 
whom 5 . . . . „. 

All that in ocean, earth, or air is hurl a. 

Here fame collects, and rules the troubled 
world. 


Proa Lm Belle Attetnblee. 

YORKSHIRE ANGLING. 

I T happen’d once that a young Yorkshire 
clown. 

But newly come to far-fam’d London-town. 
Was gaping round at many a wond’rous sight, 
Grinning at all he saw with vast delight. 
Attended by his terrier. Tyke, 

Who was as sharp as sharp may be ; 

And thus the master and tne dog d’ye see. 
Were very much alike. 

After waod’riog far and wide. 

And seeing all the streets and squares. 

And Temple-bar, and Pidcock’s bears. 

The Mansion-house, the Regent’s Park, 
And all io which your cockmes place their 
pride | 

After being qaizz’d by many a city spark, 
For coat of country cut, and red-hair d pate. 
He came at leogth to noisy Billingsgate; 

He saw the busy scene with mute surprise. 
Opening bis ears aod eyes 
At tne loud clamour and the monstrous fish, 
Hereafter doom’d to grace full many a dish. 
Close by him was a turbot on a stall. 

Who, with stretch’d mouth, as if to gasp for 
breath. 

Seem’d in the agonies of death: 

Said Andrew, 44 Pray what name d’ye that fish 


Prom Ukt Monthly MawslM- 

THE PALACE OF FAME. 

From Orger't new translation of Ovid's Meta¬ 
morphose a. 

H IGH in the middle world a place there lies 
’Twixt the three empires, ocean, earth 
and skies. 

All distant rumours are concenter’d here, 

And every voice assails the hollow ear. 
Fame,babblingGoddess,ca1ls the spot her own, 
Aod in its topmost chambers builds her throne. 
In, thro’ a thousand gates, the nations roam, 
For not a siogle bolt protects the dome ; 
Wide, day and night, extends its spacious halls, 
Light echo plays along its brazen walls; 

The dome receives and iterates the din ; 

Nor soothing rest, nor silence dwells within ; 
Yet clamour reigns not there; sounds mur¬ 
mur’d low, 

Like distant ocean’s undulating flow, 

* Now Redcliff, a church in Bristol; it was 
in the tower of this church that the celebrated 
manuscripts were, by Chatterton, alleged to 
have been found. 


“ A turbot ’tis (said the sarcastic elf) 

“ A /fa/, you see—so something like your¬ 
self.” 

« D’ye think,” said Andrew,” that he’ll bite?” 
“ Why,” said the fellow, with a roguish grin, 
“ His mouth is open ; put your finger in, 

“ And then you’ll know /’— 44 Why ” replied 
the wight, 

“ I shouldn’t like to try ; but here’s my 

“ ShalU put his tail there, an’ you like.” 

“ Agreed, rejoin’d the man, and laugh’d de- 
light. 

Within the turbot’s teeth was plac d the tail, 
Who bit it too, with all his might; 

The dog no sooner felt the bite 
Than off he ran, the fish still holding tight; 
And though old Ling began to swear and rail, 
After a number of escapes and dodgings, 
Tyke safely got to Master Andrew’s lodg¬ 
ings ; 

Who, when the fisherman in a passion flew. 
Said , 44 Measter,Lunnon tricks on we wont do, 
r*e come from York to queer such flats as 
you; 

“ And Tyke, my dog, is Yorkshire too !” 
Then laughing at the man, be went away, 
Aad had the fish for Uiuucr that same day. 
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From the Monthly Masttlaee. 


ALMANACK CLOCK. 

Mr. T. Gilpin, a young man of Bridport, hai 
invented an instrument which, in one second of 
time, gives the day of the month ; the moon's 
age $ rising and setting of the suu ; time of the 
moon's shining; time of high waterat Bridport 
harbour ; the degree of the sign in which the 
sun is; the moon's southing; declination of the 
sun; moveable feasts; circle of the moon; 
epact, &c. Ac. for any number of years. 

JOANNA SOUTHCOTE's DISCIPLES. 

Several of the besotted followers of Joanna 
Southcote, in the neighborhood of Ravenglass, 
Ere preparing for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
which they hope to accomplish without cross¬ 
ing any sea. 

STRENGTH Of TIMBER. 

Colonel Beaufoy has ma le numerous exper¬ 
iments to ascertain the strength of different 
kinds of timber. From these trials it appears 
that pitch pine is the strongest wood ; next to 
that the English oak with straight and even 
fibres; then the English oak irregular and 
cross-grained; fourthly,the Riga fir ; aud fifth¬ 
ly the Dantzic oak. If the strength of the 
pitch pine be called 1000, that of the English 
oaks will be 980 and 867, Riga fir 782, and 
Dantzic oak 663. Call the mean strength of 
the English oak 1000, the strength of the Riga 
fir will be 846 ; but the weight of the Riga fir 
is to that of the English oak as 659 to 1000. 
Therefore the decrease of weight being in 
greater proportion than the increase of strength 
proves that in dry places it Is better to use fir 
ncams than oak, independently of the saviug 
of expense. 

SELLING A WIPE. 

A few days ago that barbarons enstnm of 
selling a wife in a halter, exhibited in the 

public market place of Kingston-on-Thames : 
the woman was conducted with a halter round 
her neck to the town-hall by her husbaud,who 
after paying two pence for the right of selling, 
put her up to auction, when she was knocked' 
down at the sum of one shilling, to a lusty in¬ 
habitant of Woking in Surrey, who led bis very 
valuable and haltered bargain off in triumph, 
amidst the disgust and reproaches of all those 
witnessing such profligate & Indecent conduct, 

DEBILITY CURED BY OXYGEN GAS. 

The attention of the public has once more 
been drawu to the effects of the inhalation of 
vital air, or oxygen gas. This practice is not 
new, but it has not maintained sufficient repu¬ 
tation to keep up the attention of the profes¬ 
sion : that it i9 an agent of great importance, 
in many cases, is indubitable : hence it would 
seem unaccountable that it should ever have 
been abandoned, if the history of our art did 
not furnish many similar instances. We know 
that the most valuable remedies of the materia 
medira have been suffered to lie for a time in 
obscurity, have been again brought into use, 
have preserved their credit for a time, and 
again been abandoned. 

The case that has fallen particularly under 
my notice, wherein the gas has been* useful, 
was communicated to me by Dr. Thornton, 
the physician in attendance, in the following 
words :—>• Miss Austin, the daughter of a gen¬ 
tleman who manages the Irish department in 
our Post-Office, was seven years ill, and for 
the Ian five in so debilitated a state, that shp 
30 Eng. Mag. Vol. I. 


was confined either to her bed or couch, and 
could not bear the horizontal position. Re¬ 
siding in Mare-strcet, Hackney, she was at¬ 
tended by a physician and an apothecary of 
that place ; but both these gentlemen assured 
her parents that her disease baffled all the 
powers of medicine : Dr. Latbarn, president 
of the London College, attended also, and gave 
the same opinion, as did Dr. Babington, and 
other physicians. Such was her state of ner¬ 
vous debility, that she was unable to walk 
across the room, without such a train of ner¬ 
vous sensations as to threaten the immediate 
extinction of life. All the inhabitants of 
Hackney, and even the lady herself, consid¬ 
ered it as a completely lost case; but the doc¬ 
tor assured her that in fourteen days, by the 
inhalation of vita) air, she would not only be 
down stairs dining with the family, but walk¬ 
ing in the garden: such was the fact, and she 
went to Hackney-church in the course of three 
weeks, when all the congregation got up from 
their seats, as if they beheld one risen from the 
dead. She has now continued in the enjoy¬ 
ment of perfect health, and in the full use of 
her limbs, for upwards of 8 months.” J. Want. 

“ SPONGING.” 

A robbery of a most singular kind was 
lately committed at Plymouth Dock. A baker 
having set his sponge over-night and filled bis 
oven with fuel, found the following morning, 
that some thieves had been adroit enough to 
enter the premises without creating alarm, 
knead the dough, make it up into loaves, bake 
and carry them away with nearly a sack of 
floor, wholly unmolested. Two labouring men 
who slept over the bake hou.se, heard people 
at work, but supposed them only to be toe ba¬ 
ker and his apprentice. 

CURIOUS ANCIENT RELICS. 

On the Slstof March, 1817, a man setting tip 
hurdles for a sheep inclosure in a field near the 
house of Gen.Houston at Avisford Hill, Sussex, 
discovered at the depth of no more than 6 inch¬ 
es from the surface a stone similar to the grit 
stone found near Petworth : it measured in 
length four feet,in breadth one foot eight inches, 
ana eight inches thick, forming the covering 
of a solid stoiic chest or coffer; which being 
taken off, the iuside proved to be neatly 
hollowed out in an oblong sauare nearly four 
feet in length and eighteen inches deep : the 
sides of the cotter were four inches in thick¬ 
ness. The objects that presented themselves 
consisted of pottery of the coarse light red 
kind, and of the colour of common flower-pots. 
There were two red earthen basons, of the size 
of large breakfast caps, placed m saucers; six 
plates of the same coarse waiv of me size of 
dessert plates; oinc other smaller; two earthen 
jugs of a globular shape, eight inches in di¬ 
ameter, with a teapot-«hape*Thandle attached 
to them, and a narrow n< ck that would not 
admit a finger; another ing of the same size, 
with a handle and spout like a cream-pot. In 
a circular saucer engrailed oil round the edge, 
and with a handle, was placed a smooth oval 
pebble, very hard, of the colour and transpai^ 
enry of a white currant, and of the size and 
exact 'hape of a pigeon's egg. In another 
saucer of the same coarse ware, was placed a 
black hard stone, perfectly rourd, the size of 
a nutmeg. Another saucer contained a flat 
oyster shell: near which was a dish containing 
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a thin pi ass lacrymatory, of the size and shape 
of a bergamot pear, with two small glass han¬ 
dles. In four of the smaller dishes was a frag¬ 
ment of bone, of a chalky calcined white: 
but the most beautiful object that stood in the 
centre of this service of ancient crockery con¬ 
sisted of an elegant flat-bottomed square glass 
bottle, twelve inches high by eight inches 
broad, of a light transparent sea-green colour, 
very thick, and nearly full of calcined bones. 
This bottle had a handle attached to one of its 
sides, and fastened to a circular neck, about 
two inches and a half high, the opening of 
which neck would scarcely admit of a child’s 
fingerintothebottle: this handle was beautiful¬ 
ly reeded. At the end of this coffer, in the cor¬ 
ners, were two inverted conic brackets, on the 
top of each stood an earthen cup, with a spout 
and handle to each of them, resembling a 
butter-boat, about the flatness and size of a 
large round snuff box; at the bottom,at the 
other end, were a pair of .sandals, apparently a 
small foot, studded all over the heels and soles 
with hexagonal-headed brass nails, placed 
similarly to those in countrymen’s shoes. The 
objects, excepting the sandals, are all perfect, 
and without stain, and appear as fresh as when 
new ; they are all n.ade of the same kind of 
ware, and are about 28 in number. Being 
arranged in so trim a way, they present the 
appearance gf a table set out for a dinner or a 
breakfast phrty. Neither coins nor inscrip¬ 
tions have oeen found in or near this rxtra- 
ordinaiy deposit A correct drawing of these 
antiquities, taken in the manner in which 
they were at first arranged, is in the possession 
of a gentleman of Chichester. 

LONGITUDE. 

Mr. David Cbristicson, of Montrose, states, 
that he has discovered an en^y and accurate 
method by which the longitude may be ascer¬ 
tained in any part of the world either by land 
or sea, hr means of a meridian altitude of the 
sun. It is pointed out by a very simple instru¬ 
ment constructed on mathematical principles, 
and does not require those tedious calculations 
From solar or lunar tables, by which the ordi¬ 
nary method frequently becomes liable to such 
uncertainty. Neither does it depend on time¬ 
keepers, which, tbo’ brought to great perfec¬ 
tion, cannot be implicitly relied on, especially 
In long voyages, or where the variations of 
heat and cold may alter the motion of these 
delicate instruments. 

LIME-WATER AS AN EXTINGUISHER. 

At a fire, which consumed the saw-mill ad¬ 
joining to Elliott’s wharf, Bankside, near the 
Southwark Gas-light premises, a circumstance 
worthy of notice was observed. Though the 
mill, which was entirely of wood, speedily be¬ 
came a prey to the flames, yet they were pre¬ 
vented from spreading by the use of lime wa¬ 
ter, with which the engines were supplied, for 
want of any other, from the cistern belonging 
to the Gas-light Company. It was remarked, 
that wherever this water fell, the flame was not 
only extinguished, but the burning wood, once 
wetted with it, woold not again take fire. 

COLLEGE MINORS. 

At Oxford Assizes, an action was hronght 
by a bookseller of Oxford, to recover 361.12*. 
for books bad by a minor, whilst he was a com¬ 
moner of Brasennose College. Previous to 
trial, 81. 4s. was paid into court for such books 
as were deemed necessary ; and it being con¬ 
tended by Mr. Dauncey, that no proof had 
been adduced that the books were necessary, 
a verdict was given for the defendant. 


CARRIERS ACCOUNTABLE. 

At the Suffolk assises a verdict was given a- 
gainst a common carrier for the loss of aparcel 
containing notes to the amouut of 125,r. sent 
fipm Sudbury to London by the Yarmouth 
coach. By this, and some recent si milar deci¬ 
sions of the courts. It is completely established 
as law, that a carrier is answerable to the futl 
vafue of all parcels or packages entrusted to 
him, unless at the time of receiving them he 
verbally aod distinctly informs the party leav¬ 
ing the’same with him, that he (the carrier) 
will not be answerable to a greater amount 
than 5 £. All merely written or printed noti¬ 
ces are of no avail to save the carrier from 
damages: to give him the advantage of any 
restricted liability, a special contract must be 
made with every person delivering a parcel ta 
go by a coach or other conveyance. 

PROGRESS OP DIVING-BELL*. 

j, Neptune*8 azure domains invaded.——The 
works on the Sooth Jetty of Plymouth 
Dock-yard, lately ordered to be suspended, 
are about to be resumed in a manner that will 
place the operations of the diving-bell in a 
new and most interesting light Trie basin, 
which has proved so expensive, is not to be 
completed, but filled up. The entrance or 
opening to it from tbe sea, after having the 
mod excavated by dredges, is to receive four 
rows of piles, driven three feet apart, whose 
tops will be cut off, by men in the diving-bell, 
at 30feet below low water-mark. Sleepers will 
then be placed on the pileheads, with a plat¬ 
form of six-inch plank, when the masonry 
will commence, with the aid of the diving-bell, 
until it reaches low water mark, being a 
height, thns extraordinarily raised, amid 
numerous difficulties better to he conceived 
than described, of 30 feet. The height of the 
harbour wall, when completed, will be about 
50 feet. It is probable that these curious oper¬ 
ations, if successful, will give birth to a new 
«ra in the construction of buildings under 
water, by rendering the deep subservient as it 
were to man, which has hitherto indignantly 
rejected his influence. 

REMEDIES POR POISONS. 

Varioos fatal accidents have recently oc¬ 
curred from personshaving inadvertently taken 
poisonous substances. The following useful 
directions for such cases are given by Da. 
Johnstone of Birmingham :— 

1st. When the preparations of arsenic, mer¬ 
cury, or of any metal, or when any unknown 
substance or matter has been swallowed, and 
there have speedily ensued heat of the mouth 
and throat, violent pain of the stomach, retch¬ 
ing and vomiting—immediately drink a plen¬ 
ty of warm water, with common soap scraped 
or dissolved in it. Two or 3 quarts of warm 
water, with from three to four ounces to half 
a pound of soap, will not be too much. 

2 d. When any of the preparations of opium, 
henbane, nightshade, hemlock, tobacco, fox¬ 
glove, or stramonium, or any poisonous fungus 
mistaken for mushrooms, or spirituous liquors 
in excess, or any other unknown matters, have 
been swallowed, exciting sickness without pain 
of the stomach, or producing giddiness, drow¬ 
siness,or sleep—give ins tantly one table-spoon¬ 
ful of flour of mustard in water, and repeat il 
in copious draughts of warm water, constantly, 
until vomiting takes place. If the person be¬ 
comes so insensible as not to be easily roused, 
give the mustard in vinegar, instead of water, 
and rub and shake the body actively and in¬ 
cessantly. 
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3d. When spirit* of salt, or aquafortis, have 
been swallowed or spilt upon the skin—im¬ 
mediately drink, or wash the part with large 
quantities of water, and, as soon as they can 
be procured, and soap or potash, or chalk, po 
the water. 

4th. When oil of vitriol has been swallowed, 
water alone must by no means be used, on ac¬ 
count of the excessive beat produced by the 
mixture ; but it may be taken thickened with 
chalk, magnesia, or soap, or oil may freely be 
administered. When it has been spilt on the 
skin dr clothes, tear off the clothes and wipe 
the skin, to free it as much as possible from the 
acid, before washing with water. 

Another practitioner observes that, “ when 
mineral poisons, technically called oxide, 
whether of copper or arsenic, are taken in¬ 
wardly, one table spoonful of powdered char¬ 
coal is a complete antidote, mixed with either 
honey, butter, or treacle, taken immediately : 
within two hours administer either an emetic 
or a cathartic ; in this case the effect of the 
poison is prevented.” 

ROYAL MARRIAGES* 

The Duke of Kent, brother to (be Regent 
of England, is about to espouse the Princess 
Marie-Victoire de Saxe Cobourg, Dowager 
Princess of Linabge, and sister to Prince 
Leopold, who married the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. The Princess was born on the 17th 
of August, 1*86, and the Duke of Kent, the 
2 d of November, 1767 .—(German Journals. ) 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, of Russia, was 
to espouse the Prussian Princess Charlotte, at 
St. Petersburgh, July 1,1817. 

EVASION OV DEBT. 

Paris, Monday, Feb. 3. — “ Yesterday there 
was distributed among the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a memorial by one 
Luhbert, complaining of the obstinacy of his 
debtor, an American of the name of Swan, 
who, with an income of several millions, pre¬ 
ferred remaining at St. Pelagie, where he has 
been confined these nine years, to paying a 
debt of 600,000 francs.” 

INSECTS IN THE HITMAN SBIN. 

Insects, as to their direct attacks upon man, 
say Messrs. Kirkby and Spence, io their in¬ 
troduction to Entomology, may be arranged 
in three principal classes. Those , namely, 
which seek to make os their food; those, w hose 
object is to prevent or revenge an injury 
which they either fear, or have received Irom 
us; and those which indeed offer us no violence, 
but yet incommode us extremely in other ways. 

The first class of our insect assailants is, un¬ 
fortunately, so well known, that it will not be 
necessary to enlarge upon its history. Lieu- 
wenhoek proves that their nits or eggs arc not 
hatched till the eighth day after they are laid, 
and that they do not lay before they are a 
month old ; and he ascertained that a single 
female louse may, in eight weeks, witness the 
birth of five tuousand descendants. Two other 
species of this genus, besides the common louse, 
are, in this country, parasites upon the human 
body. At least three different descriptions 
are concerned in the various cases known un¬ 
der the common name of Phthiriasis , and are 
called Pediculi, Acari , and Larvae. As far as 
the habits of the genus Pedi cuius, Dr. Willan, 
lo bis work on Cutaneous Diseases, remarks, 
41 that the nits or eggs are deposited on the 
small hairs of the skin, and that the animals 
are found on the skin, and on the lines, and 
not under the cuticle, as some authors have 
represented.” Dr. Willan, in one case of 


Prurigo senilis , observed a number of small in¬ 
sects on the patieut*s skin and liuf n. They 
were quirk in their motion, and so minute , 
that it required some attention to discover 
them. Acari , or mites, are the next insect 
sources of disease in the human species, and 
that not of one, hut probably of many kinds, 
both local and general. They are distinguish¬ 
ed from Pediculi, not only by their form, but 
also often by their situation, since they fre¬ 
quently establish themselves under the cuticle. 
Linn6 appears to have been of opinion that 
many contagioos diseases are caused by Acari. 
That Scabies, or the itch, is occasioned by aa 
A cams, is not a doctrine peculiar to the mod¬ 
erns. In more modern times, microscopical 
figures have been added to descriptions of the 
insect. In the north of Scotland, the insect 
of the iteb is well known, and easily discover¬ 
ed and extracted. Dr. Adams has discovered 
that the A cams Scabieri is endowed with the 
faculty of leaping. Besides these Acarins dis¬ 
eases, there seems to be one (unless with L'nad 
we regard the plague as of this class) more fear¬ 
ful and fatal than them all. Dr. Mead re¬ 
lates the miserable case of a French ooblempn, 
from whose eyes, nostrils, mouth, and urinar^ 
passage, animalcules, of a red colour, and ex¬ 
cessively minute, broke forth day and night, at¬ 
tended by the most horrible and excruciating 
pains, and at length occusionipg his death. 
The account further snys that they were pro¬ 
duced from his corrupted blood. This was 
probably a fancy originating in their rpd col¬ 
our | but the whole history, whether we con¬ 
sider the size and colour of the animals, or 
the places from which they issue, is Inappli¬ 
cable to larvte or maggots, and agrees very 
well with Acari , some of which, particularly 
A. autumnal is , are of a bright red colour* 
The other case, and a very similar one, is that 
recorded by Mouffet of Lady Pen ruddock ; 
concerning whom he expressly tells us, that 
Acari swarmed in every part of her body— 
her head, eyes, nose, lips, gums, the soles qf 
her feet, Ac. tormenting her day and night, 
till, in spite of every remedy, all the flesh e» 
h*r body being consumed, sbe was at length 
relieved bv death. 

JESUITS* COLLEGE IN ENQLANp. 

At Stony hurst, near Preston, the Order of 
the Jesuits has for 30 yeart past possessed a 
spacious College, which is exclusively a Col¬ 
lege of Jesuits—is amply supplied with all 
the materiel and morale of Jesuitism, and is 
carrying on the work of Catholic instruction 
and Protestant conversion upon the most large 
and extensive scale. The studies at Ibis place 
are conducted upon the same system, and to 
the same extent as at the Catholic Universi* 
ties abroad ; and there are regular Professhrs 
In Divinity, Matbematicks, Philosophy, As* 
tronomy, Ac. The College, which is a very 
large building, is capable of containing at 
least 400 or 500 pupils, independent of pro¬ 
fessors, managers, and domestics. 

GRAVEL COMPLAINTS. 

It may He desirable to notice to suffer¬ 
ers from calculi, that a decoction of raw coffefe 
which acts as a powerful solvent, is a remedy 
for these complaints. Boil 36 raw Coffee ber¬ 
ries for one hour in a quart of soft, spring, or 
river water, then bruise the berries and oolj 
them again another hour in the same water ; 
aid thereto q quarter of a toa-spoonfull of the 
dulcified spirit of nitre, and take daily q hklf 
pint cup of it at any hour that is convenient: 
its efficacy will be experienced after taking it 
two months. 
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deaf AMD DUMB cdred. e4,an4 thenal walworptionninre .Trw'or^av” 

We are happy to make known the ex- place. Those who wait upon the tick, or have 
traordinary circumstance, that Messrs. Wrixlit any mtercouise noth them, ought to undergo 
and Son, Surgeons, of Bristol, have succeeded daily ablation with _r air 

in restoring hearing to several born deaf aod “ 2. A constant and free ?J c rt ^ nt by 
dumby who are now gaining progressively the should be kept ap through the 
power of speaking, and one not ouly holds means of proper ocnfttorfmH. wasnect ought 
short conversations, but can actually repeat attention to cleai 

the Lord’s Prayer withvery trifling aiistaSce! to be observed. All su^rfuous furniture 
DREADFUL DEATHS OF MIRERS. should be removed 

It was not till Feb. 19,1817, that the bodies sick, and likewise t 

of the greater part of the sufferers in Heaton which are woollen, as these are f 
coal-pit, near Newcastle, were come at, when and retain contagiouspatter f ® rc > . 

55 of them were found in what is called the “ 3. As nothing has been so efficacious aa 
far workings of the pit. It had been asserted fumigation by Johnstone an< t 

that these unfortunate persons perished of and, as KCMmendcd by 
starvation, but there was nothing to warrant C. Smyth ; this should be ^ 

such a conclusion, as several pieces of the flesh to. The following is the nmdi P 5 

of one of the hoiis was found wrapped in an it :-take half an ounce of vitriolic acid, and 
old jacket. There were but two nor9es in putitintoacup^aucer,pi| 


old jacket There were but two horses in putitintoacup,saucer,p^ 
that part of the mine; one they had killed vessel, and warm it by plaicing onnce df 

for food, and the other was found tied to a or in heated sand; then take an 
prop without any marks that could justify the powdered nitre, and add^ a 11 added 

supposition of its having been put to death by time to time to the warn acid ; diffused 

the miners. From the positicin in which the red fumes will me, whichi are to > toditto** 
bodies were found, and from the candles stuck through the apartment byca ry 15 snlfice 
against the sides of the workings not being atus to different p art * °^* t - X n>- 

much burned, it is Supposed that the sufferings where the room is not very “JjP /. B av 
of these poor men were suddenly terminated cess may be repeated 
by foul air. It is conjectured that madness These fume, do not p 
had increased the horrors of their situation as breathed with impunity by th 
most of the bodies were found naked. tendants, only occasion.^ at flrsta slight and 

BISHOPS tw. BIBLE societies. temporary coughing. The ”****" attacked 

Dr. Prettyman, Bishop of Lincoln, in his vidual m a family is: 
charge to the clergy at the late triennial visi- with fever fumigation and n ^ t t 'o i n order 6 m 
tationat Bedford,denounced the Bible Socie- immediately to be had re 7™*V"io^ 10 
ties as dangerous to the established religion, prevent!the propagation of^the nfrcMm. 

“^ t S,?m. 0rthOd0XPriDCiple3OfthO8e Wb °JUtr'dS&SSSSL»»P^cted to lETat 

REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE. »11 f^iratC^^foWused.’’ 

A tremendous peal of thunder lately bunt ought to he washed & fum ga 
over Batb, when a remarkable circumstance _ mnoai * ® f K C « Lin ejected over 


>ki n, or other earthen 
acing it over a lamp 
i take an ounce of 


I impregnated with any contagious matter, 
ight to be washed & fumigated before used. 

BRIDGE OP CAST IRON. 


over Bain, wnen a remanraoie circumstance w j ' . over 

occurred at the houseof Mr. Windsor, musical A beautiful bridge ba9 1 . .. Q r tbc 

professor. The accumulated pow er called, the nyer Conway, on f n ottws _ 

electric entered the nursery, onTS? aHic"flodrT Holy head-road, “^aMOthe 
uif, 'pasiiof' alone the *ll-wire and other Jr-c3ed. This soperb >.rrh' •» ^ 

conductors, crossed two rooms, in which were tirely of cast iron, 105 eet V _ * 

children,and finally disappeared in the kitch- for novelty, elegance, and g anDrftDr i. 
en with’a great explosicE The iron wire tore, as well as for 

was oxvdattm. ateness of design, is not to be equalled in Bn- 


was oxy dated. at 

CONTAGIOUS FEVER. ta 

An alarming contagious fever Is now pre- wl 
valent at Edinburgh: in consequence, a med- co 


tain. The main rib is composed of letters, 
which, inform the traveller— kt This arch was 


An alarming contagious lever is now pre- 

valent at Edinburgh: in consequence, a med- constructed in the . fU®* ? distinctly lee- 
ical gentleman of that city has published (as W aterloo was fought, J T j® 

the £»ult of personal experience 1 ) the follow- ible at a distance ofa qaartuof ami\£ The 

sasstBgSS^ T 


mi urai ui iuc i isr ui imti w*u ; ““ - . . nlhpr is 

avoided by the attendants being aware of this has considerably ,in P ro ’ kaH< | s and 

circumstance, aod therefore, though io the VJ. ^ will be found very 

same apartment, taking care not to stand long applied witbdiwr.m^ 

very near the sick person. They ought also useful in a speaes of th k L 0 f 

to avoid breathing over the person that is ill, supposed meurab Its sensible effects 

that they may not inhale thiTvapour arising meJicme arelUtte known. Itesei^ble r^ett 

from his body, and therefore should turn their on the which’ I administered 

back to him u much as possible. When near noted. The f*«casein whi^ ladwunisterea 

him, a handkerchief moistened with vinegar it, was that of a . enlargement of the 

r> “Esrsirffi sis sasrCiS.s^'SaiaiS.SS 


stood to the witidw*rd. The infected abould of the seed, in[P^der, three an 

be approached as little aspoisible in the mora- .hoar walk and looked like 

tag, as the contagion is then more eonccoUatr giddy be could scarcely walk, ana tootea 
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a drunken man: after the second he could not 
see to wbrk: after the third was quite delirious, 
left bis bouse, and wandered over the town for 
four hours, from nine in the evening till two in 
the morning, when he had gradually recovered 
his senses, aod was sufficiently well to return 
home, though still in a degree delirious; he 
could see nothing minute at a distance; seemed 
intoxicated, hut told his wife lie w as not drunk; 
and used a bath of muriatic acid I had before 
directed for him. The next day, on enquiry 
respecting his feelings and ideas during this 
temporary delirium, he said, he thought he 
had been smoking all the eveuing; ut one 
time looked after money he supposed to have 
lost a fortnight back, at another played with 
trinkets like a child ; when in the streets, 
thought lie saw an infant tied op in a bundle ; 
and fancied he was engaged in a broil, and 
was conveyed to the wateb-bouse. At the 
time of giving this account (the day after tak* 
ing the medicine,) he could not see to work, 
but was sensible, and complained of pain 
across the forehead; after lais be continued 
the medicine about three weeks, in smaller 
doses, without inconvenience, and the pain of 
the leg gradually disappeared. J. Want. 

WIRE BRIDGES. 

A wire bridge for foot mpsengers, after the 
model of those constructeu in America, so ser¬ 
viceable in crossing ravines, small lakes, &c. 
has been erected across the Gala at Galashiels. 
It is found to answer the purpose extremely 
well, and to every appearance may last for a 
nomber of years, at little or no expense. The 
span is 111 feet, and the breadth 8 feet; and 
with safety 20 or 30 people may be on it at a 
time. The whole expense was only 201. 

ETON MONTEM. 

The procession of the triennial Eton Mon- 
fem on the 3d of June was viewed by her 
Majesty, the Prince Regent, and the Prin¬ 
cesses. The scholars, 430 in number, dined 
at the Windmill, Salt llill; and in the even¬ 
ing by invitation of her Majesty, went to 
prog more, partook of refreshments, and re¬ 
turned about nine o’clock to college. The 
spectators to view the Montem was immense 
—the Salt collection amounted to 821/. of 
which her Majesty gave 50/. and the Prince 
Regent 30/. 

NEWr COMPOSITION FOR OR PEN PAINT. 

Mr. Barth, of Osnaburg, gives the follow¬ 
ing Receipt for preparing a new economical 
green paint;—boil,for half an hour, in a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of water, three ounces of the 
peel of the quercitron with four ounces of alum, 
precipitate by alkali, and edulcorate the pre¬ 
cipitate properly. Put in a vessel two ounces 
of Prussian-blue, and pour on it sulphuric acid 
of the stiength of 40°; after some time, when 
this mixture has digested lightly, it will be 
perceived that the alumine of the Prussian-blue 
is dissolved; this precipitate must be well 
edulcorated. Put in another vessel one pound, 
at len t, of pipe-day, well tempered, and 
with this isjnixed as much of the yellow and 
blue precipitates as is necessary to produce the 
shade desired; by this process is obtained a 
very beautiful colour, which resists the action 
of air and light, and is preferable to verdigris, 
on account of its solidity, beauty, and price. 
M. Hermhstaedt, who has published the pre¬ 
ceding, observes, that this colour merits the 
more being recommended, as it does not con¬ 
tain any substance injurious to health, like 
verdigris and Sehulet green, the use of which, 
in paper-hangings, is extremely dangerous. 


BREAD IMPROVED BY MAGNESIA. 

Mr. Edmund Davy, ofthc Cork Institution, 
has communicated the following important 
facts to the public.—“ The carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia of the shops, when well mixed with the 
new flour, in the proportion of from twenty to 
forty grains to a pound of flour, materially 
improves it for the purpose of making bread. 
Loaves made with the addition of the carbonate 
of magnesia rise well in the oven; and, after 
being baked, tbe bread is light and spongy, 
has a good taste, and keeps well. In cases 
when the new flonr is of indifferent quality, 
from twenty to thirty grains of the carbonate 
of magnesia to a pound of the flour will con¬ 
siderably improve the bread. When the flour 
is of the woret quality, forty grains to a pound 
of flour seem necessary to produce the same 
effect—As the improvement in the bread fiom 
the new flour depends upon the carbonate of 
magnesia, it is necessary that care should be 
taken to mix intimately with the flour, previous 
to the making of the dough.—A pound of car¬ 
bonate of magnesia would be sufficient to mix 
with two hundred and fifty-six pounds of the 
new floor, at the rate of thirty grains to the 
pound. And, supposing a ponnd of carbonate 
of magnet ia to cost half-a crown, the additional 
expense wi.uld be only half a farthing io the 
pound of flour. 

WATERLOO SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Waterloo subscription fund now ap¬ 
proaches very near 500,000/. an evidence of 
national spirit and gratitude worthy of the 
occasion. Out of this sum, annuities to the 
amount of more than 18,000/. have been voted 
to widows, children, and to privates who have 
suffered the loss of limbs; and upwards of 
140.000/. given in donations, including sums 
voted to our Allies. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. 

My attention this mouth, ApriLhas been fre¬ 
quently arrested by Cbotei a Morbus, a disease 
w hich is very rarely met with in numbers at 
this season. It to characterised by violent and 
continued vomiting and purging of bile and 
acrimonious humors, accompanied with more 
or less of pain in the stomach and bowels. It 
more commonly forms a part of the epidemic 
constitution of autumn; and, from this circum¬ 
stance, has been ascribed to the excessive use 
of fruit. This is clearly a mistaken notion, as 
a great proportion of tlic case b of the last epi¬ 
demic occurred in persons who had not eaten 
it. It seerrs to be an effort of Nature to dis¬ 
lodge from the stomach offensive accumula¬ 
tions, from whatever source they may arise ; 
hence we find solitary instances do occasion¬ 
ally present themsejves without any seeming 
connexion with atmospheric influence.—I am 
acquainted with a lady who regularly, about 
once in six weeks, has ao attack of ibis com¬ 
plaint : the matter, which is rejected in con¬ 
siderable quantities, is actually more acid than 
vinegar: during tbe interval of the vomiting, 
tbe patient labours under symptoms indicating 
a diseased state of the secretions of tbe stomach, 
and especially a degree of giddiness, which 
renders her incapable of sustaining an erect 
position. As this disease is really an effort of 
Nature, its course should be arrested with great 
circumspection; tbe safest practice to iP ad¬ 
minister copious draughts of chamomile-tea, or 
even warm water, until the offensive matter to 
freely evacuated, which may be known by the 
fluid which to taken being rejected tnisiied ? 
after which the irritation may be allayed by 
opiam from 20 to SO drops, which should be 
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given in the smallest possible quantity of liquid, 
and may be repeated every six or eight hoars, 
according to circumstances. Thougn Cholera 
be highly distressing to the patient, and often 
alarming to the bye-star.der, it is rarely difficult 
of cure,—and Nature generally elfects this for 
us; it may, however, be useful to add a simple 
prescription of a Scotch physician, published 
seventy years ago; and which he affirms to 
have been followed by wonderful success in 
cases that resisted all other treatment :—after 
giving warm fluid three or four times, to 
evacuate the contents of the stomach, he pre¬ 
scribed a decoction of oat-bread, carefully 
toasted as brown as coffee, but not burnt. The 
decoction should have the appearance of weak 
coffee; it is said to be exceedingly grateful to 
the patient; and no case is recollected by the 
prcscriber where it was rejected. J.Want. 

CURIOUS KNIFE. 

A knife has been made at Messrs. Travis 
Senior an^ Co.’s shops, at Manchester, con¬ 
taining seventeen articles, viz. three blades, 
button-book and saw, punch and screw-driver, 
box cork-screw, book and gimblet, two 
pblemes, picker and tweezers, two lancets, 
with a ring at the head; the knife is only 
11 -lflthsof an inch long, and weighs one pen¬ 
ny weight, fourteen grains. 

SPURRED RYE. 

M. ViREvJnacommunication to the Frenrh 
Academy of Science, (formerly the Institute,) 
states, that the spur of the rye is not a champig¬ 
non of the genus Sclcrotimm , as M. Decandolte 
had endeavoured to prove; but, that it is a 
real disease of the grain; since there are to be 
found in itall the peculiarities of organization 
of the rye, a degeneration as yet unknown in 
its nature, amylaceous fecula, and, probably, 
all the immediate materials of the Cerealia. 

NEW CURE FOR THE STONE. 

The Chelmsford Chronicle gives, on the au¬ 
thority of Mr. Partridge, a respectable farmer 
at Springfield, the following method of cure 
for stone; —A good handful of the fibre* of 
garden leeks (not the leek part, but the fibres 
only,) boiled in two quirts of water till it is 
reduced to one qilart: of this take half a pint 
twice a day when the stomach is most empty ; 
a perseverance in taking this medicine will 
reduce stones in the bladder, so that they will 
come away, and greatly relieve persons who 
are afflicted with that dreadful complaint ;and 
a due repetition a perfect cure is expected. 

TRULY HEROIC ACTION. 

The Royal Humane Society have granted 
their silver medal to Thomas Rob>on,of Hnugh- 
ton-le-Spring, pitman. A detail of the circum¬ 
stances attending the ease of thi* hero in hum¬ 
ble life, is well deserving attention:—On Fri¬ 
day, June 2, 1815, the inflammable gas in a 
colliery near Newbottle, exploded. At that 
time, 72 persons and several norses were in the 
mine! The state of the air in a mine after ex¬ 
plosion makes it a matter of most serious dan¬ 
ger to venture into it; and, though the pitmen 
are very ready to risk their lives to save their 
countrymen, in this particular instance it was 
considered nearly certain death to make the 
attempt. Two hours elapsed before Robson 
arrived ; he found many persons at the mouth 
of the pit. waiting io dreadful anxiety to 
know the fate of their relatives. Some per¬ 
sons bad gone down the shaft, but none of them 
had courage to venture into the recede; of the 
mine where themfferefs were. Robson daunt- 
lessly pushed forward. Few know how to 
appreciate such conduct; in ail human pro¬ 


bability, before lie had gone 20 yards, the 
carbonic arid gas would have stupefied him, 
and lie would have fallen down never to rise 
arain. The air of the mine was in a dreadful 
s ite, yet he persevered, and in a short time 
came to a place where lay seven horses miser¬ 
able scorched. Proceeding forward, lie found 
four men and a boy ; these he examined ; 
they were all dead; the air was now bad to 
excess. He soon afterwards found eleven 
more, all with life, but in a state of insensibili¬ 
ty. 11'* took one up, and carried him to the 
shaft; he returned immediately to the recess 
of the mine, and carried out two more. He 
waited some little time to recover himself, and 
again ventured, when, however, his aid came 
too late ; the remaining eight were no more ! 
On this he went to other parts of the mine, 
and on examination of the bodies of the other 
unfortunate people, the vital spark was ex¬ 
tinct in the whole of them. This intrepid fel¬ 
low wm thus employed six hours almost every 
minute of which his life was in the most im¬ 
minent danger. 

DEATHS. 

The Baroness de Stael Holstein expired at 
Paris on the 14th of July, a victim to thepaiu- 
ful malady which had so long occasioned the 
liveliest alarm among her numerous friends. 
She was 63 years of age. Madame de Stael 
was the daughter of Neekar, and of Susan 
Curcbod, the object of the early, and perhaps 
the only passion of Gibbon, the historian of 
the Roman Empire. The genius of this con¬ 
spicuous and celebrated woman was rather 
splendid than useful. Her writings, which 
are voluminous, may be considered as indicat¬ 
ing more know ledge than they impart—her 
reasonings are ingenious and sometimes pro¬ 
found—her thoughts frequently original—her 
imagination, active, brilliant and profuse, now 
and tuen perplexes the subject, which it is the 
province of imagination to illustrate. Her 
power of luminous and eloquent expression, 
must give the works of Madame de Stael a 
as-port to every cultivated circle—but they 
Hong much more to the class of luxuries than 
of sound and healthful diet for the mind. Her 
moral system must be searched for among the 
folds of rich and voluptuous sensibility with 
which she has invested it—and we are not 
sure that it will always bear the light. Few 
people, we are persuaded, have risen from her 
compositions with their taste purified, or their 
principles strengthened. The debt which the 
present generation owes to the alluring author 
of 41 Delphine” and “ Corinne,” bears some 
resemblance in character,though not in amount, 
to that which was imposed upon the age pre¬ 
ceding, by the sentiment and sophistry of 
Rousseau. Where she counsels the reader to 
virtue, he does uot feel more virtuously dispos¬ 
ed—as, where she professes to treat of litera¬ 
ture, she adds little to the common stock of 
learning. Madame de.Stael was well known 
in England, where she mingled in the best and 
highest classes of society, and where her tone 
of conversation, though somew hat restless and 
authoritative, was admired for its elegance, 
vivacity and power. She is said to have left 
several valuable MSS.,one a pa rallel between 
the Revolutions of England and France. 

Oil Friday the 13th of June, at EdgeworthN- 
Town, in Ireland, aged 74, Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth^ esq. author of many interesting 
works, well known in every part of the civil¬ 
ized world as a philanthropist and practical 
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philosopher: and father of Miss Fdgeworth, 
whose genius has augmented the literary repu¬ 
tation of the age. His gentlenes*, affection, 
and fear of giving trouble, continued till the 
last moment of his existence ; and he was per¬ 
fectly master of his mind till it quitted bis body 
forever. He died as easily and a- happily as 
ossible, his understanding being clear and 
right, and his affections strong to the last. 
The day before he died, he said, “ I leave this 
world with the soft sentiment of gratitude to 
my friends, and of submission to tne God who 
mode me.” He was formerly a member of the 
Irish parliament, and distinguished himself by 
his warm attachment to the interests of Ire¬ 
land, and by his opposition to the systematic 
corruptions and flagrant abuses of the admin¬ 
istration of its government. His labours in 
perfecting several mechanical inventions, in 
reducing to a science the construction of roads 
and wheel-carriages, in spreading improve¬ 
ments, agricultural and social, through his 
neighbourhood, were incessant and crowned 
with success. lie was also the author of many 
valuable papers in the transactions of the Roy¬ 
al Insh Academy, and other Dublin societies; 
and of many interesting papers spread through 
the series of the Monthly Magazine, from its 
earliest even to its Ia*t number ; and he pub¬ 
lished at different times the following works: 
— Rational Primer; Harry and Lucy, part 1; 
Explanations of Poetry; Reading-on Poetry; 
F.s«ays on Practical Education, (by Mr. and 
M iss Edgeworth,) 2 vols. ; Professional Edu¬ 
cation; Essay on Bulls, (by Mr. and Miss 
Edgeworth;) Letter to Lora Charlemont on 
the Telegraph ; Speeches in Parliament; and 
an Essay on the Construction of Roads and 
Carriages. He was four times married, once 
to Miss Ellers, the mother of Miss Edgeworth ; 
secondly, to lfonoria Sncyd* ; thirdly, to her 
sister, Elizabeth Sneyd ; and fourthly, to 
Miss Beaufort, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Beau¬ 
fort, who survives him. He has left children 
by each of these ladies ; and, as no man could 
be more devoted to his family, or more belov¬ 
ed by them, so the state of affliction in which 
bis death has left them, can only be conceived 
by those who were intimately acquainted with 
the domestic happiness which resulted from his 
amiable character. 

At Brighton, Joseph de Mendoza Rios, 
F. R. S. a native of Spain, and well known 
in the literary world for his writings on 
nautical astronomy, 54 . 

At Manchester, Catherine Prescott, a native 
of Wales, 108. She retain**!! her faculties in a 
wonderful degree, having learned to read her 
bihle, without spectacle*, partly in the Lan- 
casteriau School, and partly in a Sunday 
School, in Manchester, since she teas one hun¬ 
dred years of age. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Miss Jane Shot- 
ton, 23. Her death was occasioned by taking 
laudanum, with which, by one of those crimi¬ 
nal acts of carelessness wnicb have lately been 
too frequent, she wasseived at a chemist’s in¬ 
stead of tincture of rhubarb. In such a case as 
this, would not a coroner’s jury be justified in 
returning a verdict of manslaughter) The con¬ 
sequences of such a verdict would certainly 
produce a little inore attention on the part of 
those who deal in deleterious substances,—-In¬ 
duced by the melancholy fate of Miss Shotton, 
a lady i n the ne ighborhood of Durham informs 

* This was the lady to whom the unfortunate 
Major John An ire was attached. 


the public of a certain antidote against the 
dangerous effects of laudanum when taken in 
excess, by mistake or dcsigo. Let the patient 
as soon as possible drink a table spoonful or 
two of vinegar, or the iuice of lemons, and 
should the person even nave dropped asleep, a 
little vinegar may, with caution , be poured 
down the throat hy means of a funnel. She 
also recommend.- it to those who take lauda¬ 
num as a medicine, and feel affected next day 
with a head-ache or faint sickness as a conse- 
qnencC'to drink the juce of oranges or lemons, 
—la confirmation of the efficacy of the above 
recipe, she asserts, that she bad the felicity, 
under Providence, to save the life of a friend, 
who had taken a dessert spoonful of laudanum 
in mistake for the tincture of Rhuburb. In 
about an hour after, as soon as she reached the 
house, she administered two table spoonfuls of 
vinegar, and so happy were the effects, that 
neither sickness nor propensity to sleepiness 
were at all evinced, and next morning the gen¬ 
tleman rose perfectly well. 

Aged 53, the Rev. William Cowherd, the 
founder and minister of Chri>t-church, Salford, 
Manchester, which was opened for public 
worship in the year 1800. He possessedtran- 
sccndant talents, and was indetatigably zeal¬ 
ous in his ministerial duties: he preached the 
word of God gratis, and supported himself by 
the practice of physic, lie established aw 
academy near the church, where young men 
are educated for the ministry, and in 1807 
built Chfist-church in Htiime, which is con¬ 
ducted on the same principle as that io Sal¬ 
ford. Attached to no sect, hia creed w as the 
Bible only, and his followers are designated, 
u Bible Christians.” He observed, and zeal¬ 
ously inculcated, during the last seven years 
of his life, the duty of abstaining from animal 
food and all intoxicating liquet s ; and about 
three hundred of his hearers have been indu¬ 
ced, by his example, and the authority of 
Scripture, to adopt a vegetable diet. Respec¬ 
ting the doctrine of the Trinity, which he 
taught from Scripture, it may be* well to give 
his oh n words, extracted from the preface to 
a Selection of Hymns compiled by him, a new 
edition of which was lately published :— 
“ The following hymns, corrected and enlarg¬ 
ed for the use of 4 Bihle Christians,’ repre¬ 
sent the Trinity, not as consisting of three vis¬ 
ible beings, or personal subsistences, some¬ 
where localized in a heavenly 4 mansion,* but 
as three combinations of Spirit in one united 
kingdom. In this Great Spirit of Heaven the 
inmost is the Father, or essential Divine Spir¬ 
it; the second, efflitxed by, and every where 
combining with, the Father, is properly the 
Son of Ciod ; and the third, ussumed hy the 
Father and the Son, in and around human or 
angelic individuals and societies, is, as prop¬ 
erly the Son of Man,—taken by the Son of 
God into union with the Father, when the 
atonement, or 4 at-one-ineut,’ between God and 
men was fully effected, according to the obvi¬ 
ous meaning of the Redeemer's piayer: 4 As 
thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us 1’ Accordingly, 
treating of God ns 4 a Spirit,’ and * honouring 
the Son as they honour the Father, they ex¬ 
hibit the glorified Rede< rn-’r, now constituting 
a 4 pla* e prepared' for Chri-tians, m there the 
infinite human Spirit—the w«»t d that was 4 with 
God,’ the Son of God 4 before all worlds,’ con¬ 
centrating himself finitely in an usMiiued hu¬ 
man Spirit from our earth—the Son of Man 
4 bom in time;’ displaying thereiQ a 4 Like- 
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ness as the appearance of a Man—the Like- coin, in which Mr. Jcssnp was the defendant, 
ness of the Glory of the Lord and beaming The evidence on the trial affords the following 
thence from the indwelling and embosoming materials for the epitaph of the deceased : in 
Father (that tills also and embosoms the uni- 22 years (from 1794 to 1816) the deceased took 
verse) a threefold Holy Spirit, in which He— 126,924 pills supplied by a respectable apoth- 
the true ob ject of all Christian worship, unit- ecary at Bottcbtovd : which is at the rate of 
edly comes to raco,according to promise, * in 10,806 pills a year, or 29 each day : but a9 the 
his own glory, in his Father’s, ana (in that) of patient began with a more moderate appetite, 
the hoi v angels.’ This Trinity of Spirit, in and increased it as he proceeded, in the last 5 
any of the 4 Father’s mansions/ is represented, years preceding 1816 ne took the pills at the 
according to the Scriptures, as omnipresent in rate of 78 a day, and in the year 1814 swal- 
miniature, both within and before the eyes of lowed not less than 51,590. Notwithstanding 
every angel or spirit of 4 just men made per- this, and the addition of 40,000 bottles of mix- 
feet,’ in what has been invariably called 4 the ture, and juleps and electuaries, extending al- 
beatific visions.* Thus, 4 it is God which together to 5a columns closely written of an 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his apothecary’s bill, the deceased lived to attain 
good pleasure.—Vo man hath seen God at any the advanced age of 65 years, 
time: the only begotten Son, which is in the ‘ In the New-mad, Mary-le-bone, Laot 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared (or Douglas, wife of J. Walton, esq.; she was 
manifested) him.— 4 lie that hath seen me burnt to death under the most cruel and fright- 
hath seen the Father. Whatsoever ye shall ful circumstances, in her drawing-room, while 
ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father in the act of sealing a letter with a wax taper, 
may be glorified in the Son.—The Son can do and by om itting, as tte ha re so often recommended* 
nothing of himself, but what he seetb the Fa- to lie down, tne flames ascended to her face, 
ther do: for what things soever be doeth, head, Sc c. and destroyed her partly from in- 
these also doeth the Son likewise.’ In this jury, and partly from fright, in a few minutes, 
way, that 4 glorified’ and visible Mediator of it affords ns great satisfaction to know, 
the otherwise invisible God, from a heaven as that another lady within the month was saved 
before an angel, is every where the 4 express by our plan. She was endeavouring to fly 
image of the Father’s person—the ima^e of into the street, when a person threw her down, 
his Glory.’—Ascribing the all of salvation to and extinguished the flames at his leisure, and 
this Christ of God and Man, they account ex- with trifling injury to the lady, 
ternal knowledge and moral works as of no At Kensington Gravel-pits, 75, William 
avail, unless influenced and enlivened by di- Thomson, LL.D. a literary veteran,author of 
vine merry and grace. In a word, they bear the Life of Philip the Second, and many yeare 
testimony to this gospel-truth, 4 If any man proprietor, editor, and almost sole author of 
have not theSpiritof Christ be is none of his.’ ” the F.nglish Review. He was a man of exten- 
—Such ideas of Christianity being taught only sire learning, and possessed of a strong and 
4>v the Bible, ata Conference held in 180.«, in vigorous intellect. He was contemporary of 
Cbri.-t-Church, Salford, Manchester, it was the late Gilbert Stuart, w hose life he wrote, 
unanimously agreed, and published according- and was intimately connected with tbc litera¬ 
cy by the Rev. W. Cowherd, and his associates ture and eminent literati of the age. 
in religion, 44 that they did not form aScctari- At Rome, the celebrated Cardinal Maurt; 
an Church under any particular denomination who was in some measure, under Buonaparte 
from Man; that they wished to be, simply, and during the captivity of the Pope, the Head 
4 Bible Christians’; that they held all the doc- of the Catholic Church. He fancied he saw a 
trines, but not all the ideas, of all the Chris- change in the colour of his lips, that denoted 
tian sects—so far as they are respectively his having swallowed poison ; and, by taking 
grounded on the literal expressions of sacred counterpoisons he killed himself. He lived the 
Scripture ; that they labour not, with Phari- life of a miser, and persuaded himself that he 
sees, to be esteemed good, but to depart from was conspired against by all mankind. He w as 
all evil, as sin against God ; that they are in born at Taurias, oear Avignon, 2 > June, 1746, 
perfect union and connexion with the sincere and had been created a Cardinal by Pius V I. 
conscientious livers, in all the various denom- 21 Feb. 1792. Altho’ rather in disgrace since 
matrons of Christians ; that they presume not the downfall of his master, and the restoration 
to exercise any dominion over the faith and of (he Pope, his funeral was attended by all 
consciences of men ; and that all who wish to the Cardinals, flis riches are left to a brother, 
join them in avoiding the common evils and who i* in the church, and resident in France, 
vulgar errors of the world, and in appropriat- At Ruiltli, the brave veteran Serjeant 
ing to life the real truths and precepts of the Davies, of the 59th regt. of foot, aged 91. In 
Bible, are freely admitted, under God as mem- 1785 he was at the taking of Louisbonrg, Gns- 
hers of the true Christian church.-—it is now prey, and Mount Louis, in-Cape Breton, 
also further ordained, that, among the 4 Bible America ; in 1759, was at the taking of Qiie- 
Christians,’ every minister should, moruing b^c ; in 1760, was at the taking of Mount 
and evening on the Lord’s day, instead of a Rial; in 1761, was at the siege of the Havan- 
sermoti from a single text, regularly read and nah, w hen he was taken prisoner, and carried 
expound a portion or chapter from the Old to the island of Hispaniola, and removed to 
and New Testament*.’’—He requested the Bre^t. Lord Howe gave the challenge that 
following epitaph might lie inscribed op his Serjeant Davies should charge and discharsc 
tomb :— 44 All feared, *wone loved, and his musket oftener in a minute than any sol- 
»ew understood.” f J. Brotherton. dier in the battalion, which he did, and gain- 
At JIerkingham,ag<*d 65, Mr.Samuel Jessup, ed a considerable bel for his commander. He 
an opulent grazier of pill-taking memory. He has been known to kill 70 brace of woodcocks 
lived in a ve r y eccentric way as a bachelor, in the season. 

without known relatives; ana has died posses • At Paris, Alexis-Marie Rochon, member of 
sed of a good fortnne, notwithstanding a mo^t the Royal Academy of Sciences, astronomer to 
inordinate craving for physic, by which he was the navy, See. He discovered the property of 
distinguished for the last thirty years of his double refraction possessed by crystal, and 
life, as appeared on a trial for the amount of hence originated the ingenious micrometer of 
an Apothecary’s bill at the last assizes at Lfn- ec 1ro invention. ^ 

END OF VOL. 1. V 
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